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Depabtment  of  Commeboe, 

Oppioe  op  the  Seobetabt, 

WasUngtfm,  May  6,  191S. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  Part  UI  of  the  Report 
of  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  the  Steel  Industry. 
This  part  is  the  full  report  dealing  with  the  costs  of  production  of 
iron  and  steel  products  in  the  United  States. 
Very  respectf ully, 

William  C.  Redfield, 

Secretary. 
The  Peesident. 


Depabtment  of  Commebge, 

BuBEAU  of  Cobpobations, 

Washingtany  May  6,  WIS. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  Part  III  of  the  Report 
on  the  Steel  Industry  made  to  the  President  imder  your  direction 
and  in  accordance  with  the  law  creating  the  Bureau  of  Corporations. 
This  part  is  the  full  report  dealing  with  the  costs  of  production  of 
iron  and  steel  products  in  the  United  States.  A  portion  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  this  part  was  published  in  a  preliminary  report 
issued  on  January  22,  1912. 

I  desire  to  mention  as  especially  contributiag  to  the  preparation  of 
this  part  of  the  report  Messrs.  Robert  E.  Belt  and  C.  G.  Farwell  of  this 
Bureau. 

Very  respectfully,  Fbancis  Walkeb, 

Ading  Commissioner. 
To  Hon.  WiLUAM  C.  Redfield, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 
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Depabthbnt  of  Commeboe, 

bubbau  of  cobpobationsy 

WasUngUm,  May  6,  191S. 

Snt:  I  have  th^  honor  to  submit  herewith  Part  III  of  the  Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  on  the  Steel  Industry,  which  deals  with 
cost  of  production. 

Some  of  the  essential  facts  of  this  report  were  set  forth  in  a  letter 
of  submittal  and  a  brief  prelimmary  report  (Part  II)  by  former  Com- 
missioner of  Corporations  Herbert  Enox  Smith  on  January  22,  1912. 
Matters  which  were  treated  of  in  the  preliminary  report  are  discussed 
in  more  detail  in  this  report,  and,  moreover,  considerable  additional 
data  are  presented,  particularly  the  producing  costs  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration for  certain  important  steel  products,  the  computed  invest- 
ment required  for  their  production,  and  the  significance  of  these  facts 
with  respect  to  the  rates  of  profit  on  investment. 

In  this  connection,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  state  in  a  brief  man- 
ner only  the  general  features  of  this  report  and  to  point  out  especially 
the  character  of  the  more  important  additional  facts  presented. 

BOOK  OOSTS  AND  NET  COSTS. 

The  statements  of  cost  of  production,  as  shown  by  the  cost  sheets 
of  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  companies,  ordinarily  include  impor- 
tant items  of  profit  accruing  to  the  same  manufacturing  interests. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  ore  and  coke  used  in  making  pig 
iron  are  largely  produced  by  allied  or  subsidiary  companies,  which  sell 
such  materials  to  the  manufacturing  plants  operated  by  the  same 
interests  at  prices  which  ordinarily  include  a  profit,  and  in  the  case  of 
ore  a  very  large  profit. 

FBOFTTS  FBOM   SALE   AND  TBANSPOBTATION  OF  OBE. 

Thus,  for  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910,  the  intercompany  profit 
on  iron  ore  was  no  less  than  $1.30  per  ton  out  of  an  average  ore  price 
per  ton  of  $4.18  in  which  there  was,  in  addition  to  the  profit  of  $1.30, 
a  further  considerable  transportation  cost  and  profit.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  about  2  tons  of  ore  were  required  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron, 
this  profit  per  ton  in  ore  involves  a  profit  of  about  $2.48  per  ton  in 
the  cost  of  pig  iron  on  this  account  alone.     For  similar  reasons,  even 
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larger  amounts  of  profit  per  ton  are  included  in  the  costs  of  steel 
products.  Hence,  in  order  to  obtain  the  net  cost  of  manufacture 
for  such  concerns,  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  these  intercompany 
profits  from  the  book  costs,  or  costs  shown  on  the  cost  sheets. 

Furthermore,  some  manufacturing  eoncecns,  and  particularly  the 
Steel  Corporation,  have  subsidiary  companies  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  raw  materials  for  manufacture.  The  costs  of  transpor- 
tation, however,  included  in  the  book  costs  of  these  materials  are 
based  on  the  regular  or  going  ratas  of  transportation  charged  by  the 
transportation  agencies,  and  include  large  amoimts  of  intercompany 
transportation  profit.  Thus,  the  profit  of  the  Steel  Corporation  from 
the  transportation  of  its  own  ore  in  1910,  averaged  oyer  all  its  ore 
deliyered  at  lower  Lake  ports,  was  about  $0.57  per  ton.  This,  profit 
mounts  up  to  oyer  $1.09  per  ton  of  pig  iron. 

NET  COSTS  OF  PIO   IBON. 

The  Bureau,  therefore,  in  its  statements  of  costs  of  various  prod- 
ucts, giyes  not  only  the  book  costs,  or  costs  shown  by  the  cost  dieeta 
of  manufacturing  companies,  but  also  the  net  costs  excluding  such 
intermediate  profits  of  production  and  transportation.  Thus,  from 
certain  average  costs  of  all  companies  which  are  presented,  the 
intercompany  profits  from  the  production  of  raw  materials  are 
excluded,  while  from  the  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation  the  inters 
mediate  profits  from  both  production  and  transportation  are  elimi- 
nated. The  importance  of  such  eliminations  of  intercompany  profit 
are  apparent  from  the  following  comparisons:  Taking  again,  for 
illustration,  the  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  it  appears  directly 
from  the  records  of  that  company  that  the  average  book  cost  of 
Bessemer  pig  iron  in  1910  was  $14.39  per  ton  (including  an  assumed 
normal  addition  to  fiunace  cost  of  $0.50  per  ton  for  general  expense 
and  depreciation),  while  the  net  cost,  excluding  intercompany 
profits  on  materials  and  transportation,  was  only  $10.21.  The  inter- 
company profit  deducted  from  the  book  costs,  therefore,  was  no 
less  than  $4.18  per  ton.  If,  however,  only  the  intercompany  profit 
on  materials  is  excluded,  the  Bureau  computes  the  net  costs  as  $11.21 
per  ton,  as  compared  with  the  book  cost  of  $14.39.  The  margin  of 
profit  over  cost  should,  of  course,  be  related  to  a  different  investment 
in  each  case. 

NET  COSTS  OF  BAILS. 

Similarly,  for  Bessemer  steel  raUs,  the  average  book  cost  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  in  1910  was  $21.63  per  ton  (including  an  assumed 
normal  addition  to  mill  cost  of  $1.30  for  general  expense  and  depre- 
ciation), while  the  net  cost,  excluding  intercompany  profit  on  mate- 
rials and  transportatiiHi,  was  only  $16.67.    Deducting  only  inter- 
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company  profits  from  materia]3,  the  Bureau  computes  the  aet  cost 
at  $17.82  per  ton. 

FBOFtr  ON  OBB   INVESTMENT. 

The  Dteenity  of  determining  the  net  costs  is  clear  wh^i  considera- 
tion is  giyen  to  the  yery  high  profits  chafed  on  iron  ore  and  on  the 
transportation  of  iron  ore. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Bureau's  estimate  of  the  average  cost  of  ore 
property  at  the  time  of  the  formaticMi  of  the  Steel  Corporation, 
together  with  due  allowance  for  subsequent  investments  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  therein,  the  average  investment  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
in  Lake  ore  was  about  $4.47  p^  ton  of  ore  produced  in  1910.  This 
investment  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  a  30-year  supply  in  reserves 
of  ore,  all  additional  investment  in  ore  reserves  being  excluded  from 
consideration.  The  profit  of  $1.30  per  ton  which  was  chaiged  by 
the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  was  equivalent,  therefore,  to  a  rate  of 
29  per  cent  on  the  computed  investment  in  ore.  Considering  that 
the  Steel  Corporation  owns  or  controls  the  great  bulk  of  the  Lake 
ore  supply;  that  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  its  mines,  its  risk 
of  operating  them  is  reduced  to  a  minimum;  that  it  has  an  assured 
market  for  the  sale  of  its  ore  to  its  own  manufacturing  plants;  and 
that  its  production  of  iron  and  steel  is  so  extensive  and  diversified, 
and  so  widely  sold  throughout  the  world,  that  a  very  large  output 
is  always  practicable,  it  is  evident  that  the  risk  of  this  business  is 
comparatively  small,  and  that  the  profit  is  excessively  hi^. 

PROFirS   OF  ORE  RAILROADS. 

Similar  conditions  are  found  with  regard  to  the  profits  from  the 
transportation  of  ore.  This  appears  at  once  when  the  extremely  low 
ratios  of  operating  expense  to  gross  earnings  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's two  railroads  in  the  Lake  ore  mining  district  in  1910  are  stated, 
namely,  30  per  cent  for  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  Railway,  and 
36.5  per  cent  for  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Railroad.  The  average 
ratio  tar  all  the  railroads  of  the  country  in  1910  was  66  per  cent.  The 
business  of  tiiese  two  railroads  is  almost  entirely  in  the  carriage  of 
ore,  and,  for  the  most  part,  there  is  no  existing  (n*  potential  compe- 
tition ther^. 

The  situation  of  these  railroads  as  respects  investment  and  profit 
from  operations  is  such  that  the  rate  of  profit  from  the  ore  traffic  on 
the  investment  fairly  attributable  to  the  ore  transportation  business 
may  be  safely  taken  as  not  less  than  the  rate  of  the  total  profit  on 
the  total  investment.  Moreover,  in  computing  the  total  net  earnings, 
these  railroads  admittedly  made  a  littie  mcMre  than  a  necessary  pro- 
vision in  1910  for  depreciation  of  the  property  on  account  of  the 
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ultimate  exhaustion  of  the  ore  deposits  from  which  their  traffic  is 
chiefly  derived.  On  the  basis  of  the  total  investment  (including  net 
working  capital);  and  the  total  net  earnings  reported  by  these  two 
railroads,  the  rates  of  profit  in  1910  were,  for  the  Duluth,  Missabe  & 
Northern  Railway,  about  23  per  cent,  and  for  the  Duluth  &  Iron 
Range  Railroad,  about  17^  per  cent.  Such  high  rates  of  profit  from 
a  business  which  is  monopolistic  in  character,  and  also  affected  by  a 
public  use  (common  carrier),  are  obviously  exbessive.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  extraordinarily  high  transportation  rates 
on  ore  from  which  these  profits  were  derived  were  considerably 
reduced  by  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1911,  shortly  after  the  publication 
of  the  first  part  of  the  Bureau's  Report  on  the  Steel  Industry. 

RELATION   OF   INVESTMENT  TO  NET  COSTS. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  compare  costs  with  prices 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  margin  of  profit  is  reason- 
able or  unreasonable,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  net  costs  of  pro- 
duction, excluding  these  intercompany  profits  from  materials  and 
transportation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  evident  that  when 
such  net  costs  are  used  in  determining  the  margin  of  profit,  due 
account  must  be  taken  of  the  total  investment  employed,  i.  e.,  not 
only  in  the  immediate  manufacturing  processes  for  which  costs  are 
stated,  respectively,  but  also  for  the  anterior  processes  of  manu- 
facture, production,  and  transportation,  in  so  far  as  they  are  related 
to  the  cost  of  the  product  in  question. 

Thus,  if  the  net  cost  of  Bessemer  rails  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in 
1910,  namely,  $16.67  per  ton,  is  compared  with  the  average  selling 
price,  namely,  $27.45,  the  profit  margin  of  $10.78  resulting  therefrom 
must  be  compared  with  the  investment,  not  only  in  rail  mills,  but 
also  in  the  steel  works,  blast  furnaces,  ore  and  coal  mines,  coke  ovens, 
and  transportation  facilities  which  were  required  to  produce  rails 
at  such  a  low  coat. 

Such  a  computation  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  exceedin^y 
complex,  and  however  carefully  made,  the  results  obtained  must  be 
regarded  as  approximate.  In  making  such  calculations,  the  Bureau 
has  been  careful  not  to  understate  the  investment  made,  and  con- 
sequently it  is  believed  that  the  computed  rates  of  profit  are  not 
overstated. 

PBOFrrS   ON   INVESTMENT   FOR   BAILS   AND   PLATES. 

Some  iUustrations  of  the  rates  of  profit  on  investment  are  as  follows: 
For  Bessemer  steel  rails  the  net  cost  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910 
was  $16.67  per  ton,  including  certain  estimated  additional  costs,  as 
stated  above;  the  average  selling  price  was  $27.45,  giving  a  profit 
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margiii  of  $10.78.  The  investmeat  in  raw  materials,  transportation 
facilities,  manufacturing  plants,  and  net  working  capital  required  for 
the  production  of  rails  was  about  $65  per  ton  of  product,  according 
to  tiie  computations  of  the  Bureau.  This  indicates  a  rate  of  profit 
on  inyestment  of  16|  per  cent  on  rails.  On  a  similar  basis,  the 
Bureau's  computations  indicate  for  plates  a  rate  of  profit  in  1910  of 
10}  per  cent  on  the  inyestment.  These  different  rates  of  profit  illus- 
trate furthermore  certam  differences  in  price-making  conditions, 
which  were  somewhat  competitive  for  plates  in  1010,  while  noto- 
riously noncompetitive  for  rails. 

PERIODS  COVERED  BY  COST  STATEMENTS. 

The  chief  statements  of  cost  comprised  in  the  full  report  include, 
first,  average  costs  of  a  great  variety  of  iron  and  steel  products  for 
nearly  all  the  manufacturing  companies  for  the  five-year  period  1902 
to  1906,  and  second,  the  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  for  a 
considerable  number  of  such  products.  Owing  to  the  elaborate  char- 
acter of  the  first  statement  and  the  great  labor  involved  in  making 
it  up,  it  was  impracticable  to  bring  it  down  to  a  recent  date.  Never^ 
iheless,  by  means  of  comparisons  of  average  costs  of  production  of 
raw  materials  for  a  large  part  of  the  total  industry,  and  of  typical 
plant  costs  for  the  manufacturing  processes  themselves  (costs  above 
material),  it  is  made  dear  that  there  has  been  very  little  variation 
in  the  costs  of  heavy  steel  products  in  recent  years  as  compared  with 
1902  to  1906. 

COST  VARIATIONS  BY  LOCALITIES  AND  PLANTS. 

For  the  period  1902  to  1906  the  average  costs  are  shown  for  certain 
products  by  districts.  This  comparison  shows,  for  example,  a 
decided  advantage  in  the  cost  of  assembling  materials  for  the  plants 
located  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  as  compared  with  those  located 
in  the  Pittsbui^h  district,  imder  the  prevailing  railroad  rates  on  ore 
from  Lake  Erie  ports  to  Pittsbui^h. 

For  these  same  cost  statements,  comparisons  are  also  made  betaipeen 
the  net  costs  (but  without  deduction  of  transportation  profits)  of 
large  companies  and  small  companies,  which  indicate  a  decided 
advantage  in  favor  of  the  former.  Thus,  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  the 
net  cost  (including  an  assumed  normal  addition  to  furnace  cost  of 
$0.50)  averaged  $11.61  per  ton  for  the  large  companies  and  $14.62 
for  the  small  companies.  This  difference  was  due  in  part  to  the  more 
complete  integration  of  the  large  companies. 

Again,  for  the  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910,  the  variations 

in  costs  for  certain  products  are  shown  for  individual  plants  (without 

disclosing  their  identity)  which  makes  clear  the  wide  variation  in 

individual  plant  costs.    Thus,  for  the  net  costs  of  the  Steel  Cori>orar- 
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tion  in  1910,  the  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  ranged  from  $9.20  to 
$13.47  per  ton  (including  an  assumed  normal  addition  to  furnace  cost 
of  $0.50  as  before).  These  data  are  also  combined  in  various  groups, 
namely,  by  districts,  by  ranges  in  cost,  and  by  volume  of  production. 
These  comparisons  tend  to  show  the  variations  in  efficiency  accord- 
ing to  districts  and  to  other  particular  circumstances,  and  to  indi- 
cate some  of  the  causes  of  such  variations. 

The  facts  presented  in  this  report,  therefore,  are  obviously  of  great 
value  with  regard  to  various  large  questions  of  public  policy  and 
national  welfare,  such  as  reasonableness  of  prices,  industrial  efficiency, 
ownership  and  control  of  natural  resources,  relations  of  common  car- 
riers to  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  tariff  legislation. 
Very  respectfully, 

Francis  Walker, 
Acting  Commiasianer  of  Corporations. 

The  President. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  CORPORATIONS 
ON  THE  STEEL  INDUSTRY. 


Part  ra.— COST  OF  PRODUCTION  (FULL  REPORT). 


CHAPTER  I. 

nrTBODircTioH  ahd  sxthhabt. 

Section  1.  Cost  problem  in  general. 

Cost  of  production  is  obviously  of  great  interest  in  connection 
with  industries  which,  like  the  steel  industry,  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
protective  tariflf  duties.  It  is  also  important  in  connection  with 
profits,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  profits  made  in  the  several 
branches;  that  is,  ore,  pig  iron,  and  various  products  of  steel.  This 
matter  is  of  special  significance  because  the  steel  industry  13  based 
on  a  natiural  resource,  the  control  of  which  is  characterized  by  certain 
monopolistic  features. 

As  the  various  iron  and  steel  making  enterprises  differ  in  their 
control  of  natural  resources,  their  costs  and  profits  likewise  naturally 
show  large  differences.  A  concern  which  enjoys  very  large  profite 
in  a  prior  stage  of  the  business  which  are  not  enjoyed  by  a  com- 
petitor, even  though  their  subsequent  costs  for  similar  products  are 
substantially  equal,  is  able  to  put  such  a  competitor  at  a  great 
disadvantage. 

The  book  costs  of  various  iron  and  steel  products  and  of  the 
several  raw  materials  differ  widely  for  different  concerns,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  ordinary  variations  in  good  fortune  or  skill  in 
management,  advantages  in  location,  investment,  etc.,  but  also 
particularly  because  of  the  following  two  factors:  (1)  Differences  in 
scope  of  operations  or  degree  of  integration;  (2)  differences  in  legal 
organize  Jon  and  accounting  practice. 

DiFFiSBENOEs  IN  SCOPE  OP  OPERATIONS  OE  INTEGRATION. — ^Thc  dif- 
ference in  scope  of  operations  of  different  concerns  is  a  fundamental 
fact  which  affects  the  net  or  real  cost  of  production.  Some  concerns 
are  highly  "integrated";  that  is,  their  operations  cover  the  pro- 
duction (and  sometimes  even  transportation)  of  the  raw  materials,  and 
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succeeding  stages  of  manufacture  of  crude  and  finished  products. 
Other  concerns  are  not  integrated  at  all,  or  only  to  a  comparatively 
small  degree.  Such  concerns  must,  therefore,  purchase  raw  mate- 
rials— as,  for  example,  ore  and  <5oke  for  making  pig  iron — ^from  other 
producers  at  prices  which  are  considerably  higher  than  the  cost  of 
producing  them.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  integrated  enterprise 
has,  therefore,  a  lower  cost  of  production  than  the  nonintegrated 
enterprise.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  also,  of  course,  a  larger 
investment. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  to  keep  this  investment  factor  clearly 
in  mind  in  any  study  of  costs.  Costs  and  prices  by  themselves  afford 
no  criterion  whatsoever  for  judging  profits  unless  the  extent  of  the 
investment  is  also  taken  into  consideration  ^  that  is,  if  a  company  is 
highly  integrated  so  that  its  business  extends  over  a  large  number 
of  steps  in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel,  its  profits  must  also 
extend  over  all  its  investment  in  those  various  processes,  and  should 
be  commensurate  with  such  investment. 

Investment  has  an  important  relation  to  cost  and  to  margin  of 
profit  in  another  way,  namely,  where  the  costs  of  two  concerns  for  a 
given  product  stand  on  the  same  basis  with  respect  to  the  degree  of 
integration  of  the  enterprise,  but  where  one  concern  has  invested 
in  plant  and  equipment  a  much  greater  amount  of  capital  than 
another  concern  of  equal  capacity  with  a  view  to  reducing  its  oper- 
ating costs,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
devices.  In  this  case  also  the  margin  between  total  costs  and  total 
sales  tends  to  be  larger,  and  must  necessarily  be  larger,  in  order  to 
afford  an  equal  rate  of  return  on  the  increased  investment.  While 
the  total  amount  of  the  margin  should  be  larger  in  this  case,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  margin  per  ton  should  be  higher,  because  the 
increased  investment  may  facilitate  such  an  increase  in  output 
that  the  same  or  even  a  lower  margin  per  ton  may  afford  an  equally 
large  return  on  the  investment. 

DiFFEBENOES  IN  LEGAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  ACCOUNTING  PRAC- 
TICE.— ^The  legal  organization  of  enterprises  often  has  an  important 
effect  on  the  book  costs  of  production,  particularly  if  such  enterprises 
are  highly  integrated.  Concerns  which  embrace  mining  operations, 
transportation,  and  manufacturing  frequently  organize  separate 
companies  for  these  different  branches.  Sometimes  the  laws  require 
such  a  separation  in  legal  organization,  as,  for  example,  for  railroads 
and  certain  mining  enterprises.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  usually 
the  case  that  the  products  or  services  are  sold  by  one  subsidiary 
company  to  another  subsidiary  company  at  prevailing  market 
prices,  or  at  arbitrary  "transfer"  prices,  which  ordinarily  include 
a  profit  over  and  above  the  actual  cost  to  the  former  concern.  Hence, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  accoimts  of  the  subsidiary  company,  it  is, 
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of  course,  necessary  to  include  the  prices  thus  paid  by  it  in  its  cost  ac- 
counts, which,  when  correctly  kept,  are  an  integral  part  of  the  profit 
and  loss  accounts.  If  these  several  branches  of  the  concern  were  put 
under  the  direct  operation  of  one  company  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  charging  market  prices  instead  of  actual  costs.  Nevertheless,  this 
is  sometimes  done.  For  example,  a  company  making  pig  iron, 
crude  steel,  and  finished  steel  products  may  transfer  its  pig  iron  from 
its  blast  furnaces  to  its  steel-making  department  at  a  price  which 
includes  a  profit,  just  as  though  it  were  selling  such  pig  iron  to  some 
outside  interest.  While,  of  course,  this  increases  the  book  cost  of 
making  steel  on  the  cost  accounts  of  the  steel  department,  obviously 
it  does  not  increase  the  real  cost  to  the  company  as  a  whole. 

The  costs  as  kept  by  the  various  subsidiaries  of  an  integrated  or- 
ganization may,  for  convenience,  be  referred  to  as  "book  costs"  as 
distinguished  from  "net"  or  "integration*'  costs,  from  which  the 
intermediate  or  so-called  "intercompany"  profits  have  been  elimi- 
nated. In  so  far  as  the  costs  include  intercompany  profits  as  a  result 
of  the  legal  organization  of  a  given  concern,  or  group  of  produc- 
tive activities  which  belong  to  a  single  private  interest  or  group,  or 
as  a  result  of  merely  technical  methods  of  cost  accounting,  they  are, 
when  taken  alone,  of  limited  value,  and  the  elimination  of  such  profits 
shows  what  the  costs  are  for  a  given  enterprise  as  a  whole,  and  this 
is  much  more  significant.  In  fact,  this  is  the  only  satisfactory  way 
of  reaching  a  real  or  significant  cost  in  the  steel  industry  as  it  now 
exists.  Obviously,  costs  which  are  affected  by  legal  or  arbitrary 
divisions  of  the  business  are  likely  to  be  more  or  less  artificial. 

Section  2.  Significance  of  investment. 

In  whatever  form  the  costs  of  a  concern  are  stated,  the  significance 
of  the  costs  and  of  the  margins  between  costs  and  selling  prices 
can  not  be  fuDy  appreciated  without  taking  into  account  the  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  other  capital  utilized  in  that  part  of  the  produc- 
tion for  which  the  cost  is  stated.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  concern 
comprising  in  a  single  company  organization  ore  and  coal  mines,, 
coke  works,  and  blast  furnaces,  the  cost  accounts  for  pig  iron  may  rep- 
resent the  net  cost  without  any  allowance  for  profit  on  the  ore,  coal, 
or  coke.  Therefore,  the  margin  between  such  cost  and  the  selling 
price  of  pig  iron  would  constitute  the  return  on  the  investment,  not 
only  in  the  blast  furnaces,  but  also  in  the  ore  and  coal  mines  and 
coke  works.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  an  enterprise  having 
separate  companies  for  each  of  these  stages  of  production,  the  margin 
between  its  book  cost  and  the  selling  price  of  pig  iron  would  state 
the  return  on  the  investment  for  blast  furnaces  only,  because  the 
blast-furnace  company  would  take  over  the  ore,  coal,  and  coke  at 
prices  that'would  pay  a  profit  to  the  ore,  coal,  and  coke  companies. 
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Assuming  that  in  each  instance  the  technical  conditions  are  similar, 
and  that  the  operations  are  conducted  with  equal  efficiency,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  should  be  a  larger  margin  in  the  first  instance 
than  in  the  second. 

If  these  intermediate  profits  were  known  to  represent  simply  a  fair 
return  on  the  investment,  there  would  be  perhaps  no  necessity  for 
eliminating  them  (except  for  the  reason  that  not  all  companies  have 
their  costs  computed  on  the  same  basis).  The  conditions  of  competi- 
tion, particularly  with  respect  to  the  exploitation  of  natural  resources 
and  the  control  thereof,  might  conceivably  be  such  that  it  could  be 
safely  assumed  that  the  profits  were  reasonable. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  profits  in  certain  branches  of  the 
business,  notably  in  the  production  of  Lake  ore,  are  regarded  by  the 
Bureau  as  imreasonably  high.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  .monopo- 
listic control  of  production  and  to  price  imderstandings  among  pro- 
ducers. Hence  the  only  satisfactory  way  to  present  the  costs  of  pig 
iron  and  products  made  therefrom  is  to  eliminate  any  profit  on  ore 
which  enters  therein,  and  then  to  compare  the  margin  of  profit  bas^ 
on  this  net  cost  with  the  investment  on  which  this  profit  is  earned. 

Section  3.  Scope  of  report. 

The  Bureau  made  a  comprehensive  investigation  into  the  costs  of 
raw  materials  and  finished  products  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
in  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  accoimts,  the  results  of 
which  are  presented  in  this  report.  The  cost  sheets  and  other  state- 
ments relating  thereto,  which  were  furnished  by  the  concerns  whose 
costs  are  discussed  in  this  report,  were  generally  verified  by  an  ex- 
amination of  their  books  of  account. 

It  is  evident  that  the  problem  of  cost  of  production  and  profit  on 
investmentby  products  embraces  three  stages  of  discussion:  (1)  Book 
costs,  i.  e.,  the  costs  as  shown  by  the  accounts  of  the  companies; 
(2)  net  costs,  i.  e.,  the  costs  after  the  elimination  of  intermediate 
profits;  and  (3)  rate  of  profit  by  products,  i.  e.,  the  ratio  of  the  margin 
between  costs  and  prices  to  the  investment. 

The  principal  data  as  to  cost  and  rate  of  profit  on  investment 
obtained  by  the  Bureau,  which  are  presented  in  this  report,  are  as 
follows : 

(1)  Statements  of  book  costs  for  the  five-year  period,  1902  to  1906, 
relating  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  production  of  the 
United  States  for  the  chief  raw  materials  and  products  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry. 

These  give  a  broad  view  of  the  costs  in  the  industry  as  a  whole  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time.  On  account  of  their  elaborate  charac- 
ter it  was  impracticable  to  bring  them  down  to  date.  They  analyze 
the  book  costs,  i.  e.,  the  costs  as  given  on  the  books  of  account. 
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(2)  Statements  of  net  costs  for  the  five-year  period,  1902  to  1906, 
for  the  chief  raw  materials  and  for  certain  iron  and  steel  products. 

They  show  certain  of  the  costs  covered  by  the  preceding  statement, 
after  the  deduction  of  intermediate  transfer  profits  (but  not  inter- 
mediate transportation  profits)  with  respect  to  raw.  materials,  for  the 
following  products:  Bessemer  pig  iron,  Bessemer  ingots,  large  Besse- 
mer billets,  and  Bessemer  rails.  They  also  distinguish  the  costs  of 
the  larger  and  well-integrated  companies  (for  which  such  elimina- 
tions are  important)  from  the  costs  of  the  smaller  companies. 

(3)  Statements  comparing  the  average  costs  for  the  five-year 
period,  1902  to  1906,  with  those  for  1910  for  certain  iron  and  steel 
products  at  a  number  of  important  and  typical  plants.  For  ore  and 
coke  the  1902  to  1906  costs  for  a  large  part  of  the  total  production  are 
compared  with  those  for  the  years  1907  to  1910,  inclusive. 

They  show  the  relative  position  of  costs  as  between  the  five-year 
period,  1902  to  1906,  and  the  year  1910.  Although  not  represent- 
ative of  the  average  costs  for  the  industry  as  a  whole,  they  afford  a 
fair  basis  for  determining  whether  there  were  any  essential  changes 
in  the  conditions  of  production  in  1910  which  would  affect  the  rep- 
resentative character  of  the  average  costs  for  1902  to  1906  given  in 
the  first  statement.  The  costs  are  shown  as  given  on  the  books  of 
accoimt  without  the  elimination  of  intermediate  profits,  but  the 
comparisons  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  variations  in  the  costs  of 
raw  materials  and  in  the  costs  above  material  for  the  manufactured 
products.  The  term  *'cost  above  material *'  is  a  technical  term  for 
all  the  operating  costs  except  those  for  the  raw  material  used  in  the 
process  in  question. 

(4)  Statements  showing  the  movement  of  costs  for  the  ten-year 
period,  1901  to  1910,  for  the  chief  raw  materials  and  for  certain  iron 
and  steel  products  at  a  number  of  important  and  typical  plants. 

These  costs  are  typical  net  costs,  computed  by  the  Bureau,  based 
on  extensive  data  as  to  the  cost  of  ore  and  coke,  but  on  data  for 
selected  plants  only  for  the  costs  above  material.  They  are  intended 
to  show  simply  the  typical  variations  in  costs  from  year  to  year. 

(5)  Statements  of  costs  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
hereinafter  called  the  Steel  Corporation,  in  1910  for  the  chief  raw 
materials  and  for  certain  iron  and  steel  products. 

They  show  the  position  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  with 
respect  to  costs  of  production.  Costs  of  this  company  are  given 
as  shown  by  the  books  of  accoimt  and  also  after  the  elimination 
of  intercompany  profits  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration. In  this  case  the  cost  is  shown  after  the  elimination  of  both 
transportation  and  transfer  profits  on  materials,  and  also  for  certain 
products  after  the  elimination  of  transfer  profits  only.  The  costs  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  are  the  only  ones  given  for  an  individual  company, 
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and  this  distinction  is  made  simply  on  accomit  of  its  imique  position 
in  the  industry,  particularly  with  respect  to  supply  of  raw  materials 
and  the  facilities  for  transporting  them. 

(6)  Statements  showing  the  rates  of  profit  on  investment,  by  proi'/- 
ucts,  for  integrated  manufacturing  companies  for  the  five-year 
period,  1902  to  1906,  with  respect  to  ore,  pig  iron,  billets,  and  rails; 
also  similar  statements  for  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910,  including 
investment  in  transportation,  for  ore,  pig  iron,  billets,  rails,  plates, 
and  structural  shapes. 

They  show,  first,  for  the  five-year  period,  1902  to  1906,  the  rates 
of  profit  on  estimated  investment  in  raw  materials,  plants,  and 
working  capital  necessary  for  the  production  of  ore,  Bessemer  pig 
iron,  large  Bessemer  billets,  and  Bessemer  rails,  based  on  net  costs 
and  actual  margins  of  profit.  Similarly  for  the  Steel  Corporation  in 
1910,  the  estimated  investments  in  raw  materials,  plants,  and  work- 
ing capital,  are  compared  with  the  actual  margins  of  profit.  This 
comparison  is  made  including  transportation  investment  and  profit, 
the  margin  between  net  cost  and  price  being  compared  with  the 
corresponding  investment. 

The  Bureau  also  attempted  to  get  costs  of  manufacture  in  the 
chief  foreign  producing  -  countries,  but  while  much  information 
of  a  general  character  was  obtained  relating  to  the  subject,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  obtain  any  comprehensive  information  as  to 
the  costs  as  shown  directly  on  the  books  of  account. 

Section  4.  Siunmary  of  results. 

The  salient  points  brought  out  by  this  investigation  of  costs  are: 

(1)  That  cost  statements  for  iron  and  steel  products  vary  greatly 
on  account  of  differences  in  scope  of  operations,  in  legal  organization, 
and  in  accounting  practice  of  different  companies.  Therefore  the 
statement  and  use  of  such  cost  data  require  the  most  careful  discrimi- 
nation. 

(2)  That  the  "book  costs"  of  highly  integrated  concerns  (i.  e., 
those  which  link  up  under  one  control  successive  stages  of  production 
of  materials  and  finished  commodities)  are  generally  not  net  costs, 
because  they  include  large  items  of  intermediate  profits.  These 
profits  occur  as  the  materials  pass  from  one  stage  of  production  to 
another,  because  these  materials  are  transferred  from  one  department 
or  subsidiary  to  another  at  market  prices  or  at  arbitrary  "transfer 
prices,"  instead  of  at  cost. 

(3)  That  the  average  costs  for  companies  having  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  total  production  in  the  United  States  for  the  five-year 
period,  1902  to  1906,  differed  greatly  according  as  such  intermediate 
profits  were  included  or  excluded.    For  example: 
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Cost  exclud- 
ing mterme- 
dlate  transfer 
profits  on 
materials.^ 


(«) 


S11.84 
11.80 
17.00 
18.81 


1  This  cost  does  not  exclude,  however,  transportation  profits,  whkii  are  considerable  in  amount  for  the 
Steel  Corporation,  as  explained  later  (see  p.  32S). 
I  No  difference  except  a  trifling  amount  of  intercompany  royalty. 

The  aboYe  costs  include  assumed  normal  allowances  for  general  ex- 
pense and  depreciation.     (See  Table  113,  p.  320.) 

(4)  That  if  all  of  these  companies  are  divided  into  two  groups — 
large  companies  which  were  all  highly  integrated  and  small  companies 
which  generally  were  not  well  integrated — the  average  costs  of  the 
two  groups  differ  decidedly.  These  differences  are  more  marked 
when  intermediate  profits  are  excluded.    For  example: 


Produot 


Cost,  including  all  in- 
termediate profits. 


Large 
companies. 


Small 
companies. 


Cost  excluding  inter- 
mediate transfer  pnU 
itsonmaterials.i 


Large 
companies. 


SmaU 
oompanioB. 


Lake  ore 

Besseoier  pig  iron.. ...... 

Basic  pig  inm 

Large  BesMmer  bfflets. . . 
Standard  Bessemer  rails « 


82.87 
18.64 
12.87 
10.70 
21.28 


82.40 
14.68 
14.81 
23.61 


811.61 

n.6i 

17.46 
18.81 


814.62 
14.00 
22.76 


1  This  ooft  does  not  exchide,  however,  transportation  profits,  whioh  are  considerable  in  amount  lor  the 
Steel  Corporation,  as  explained  later  (see  p.  323). 
*  No  differenoe  except  for  a  trilling  amount  of  intercompany  royalty. 
*No  difference. 
« AH  large  oompemles. 

The  above  costs  include  assumed  normal  allowances  for  general 
expense  and  depreciation  (see  Table  113,  p.  320). 

The  differences  between  the  two  groups  were,  of  course,  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  greater  the  number  of  steps  in  production  con- 
trolled by  one  concern,  the  greater  were  the  intermediate  profits  going 
to  that  concern,  instead  of  to  outsiders.  Accordingly,  when  inter- 
mediate profits  were  excluded,  the  net  costs  for  integrated  concerns 
were  less  than  for  those  not  so  highly  integrated.  It  should  be  ob- 
serred  that  ihe  above  cost  figures  show  costs  excluding  only  trans- 
fer profits  on  materials,  and  not  excluding  transportation  profits. 
Such  transportation  profits  were  earned  by  certain  large  companies, 
and,  above  all,  by  the  Steel  Corporation. 
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(6)  That  while  highly  integrated  concerns  have  a  lower  net  cost 
than  nonmtegrated  concerns,  and,  therefore,  a  higher  margin  of  profit 
between  costs  and  prices,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  being  so  integrated, 
they  have  a  larger  investment  to  be  covered  by  this  margin  of  profit 
over  net  costs. 

(6)  That  the  net  costs  for  this  period  (1902  to  1906,  inclusive)  are 
substantially  representative  of  present  conditions.  This  is  shown 
by  a  comparison  of  these  costs  of  ore  and  coke  for  a  large  proportion 
of  the  total  business  with  those  for  more  recent  years,  and  by  a  simi- 
lar comparison  with  the  costs  above  material  for  selected  plants  for 
a  number  of  important  iron  and  steel  products  in  1910. 

(7)  That  while  the  market  price  quotations  have  shown  wide 
fluctuations  in  recent  years,  the  variations  in  the  cost  of  production 
of  raw  materials  and  of  some  of  the  chief  iron  and  steel  products  have 
been  comparatively  small;  the  costs  of  raw  materials  have  shown 
distinct  increases,  but  this  has  been  partly  offset,  and  sometimes 
more  than  offset,  by  decreased  costs  in  the  processes  of  manufacture. 

(8)  That  the  Steel  Corporation  has  a  special  advantage  in  cost  of 
production  on  account  of  its  more  complete  integration,  particularly 
in  producing  all  the  ore  and  coke  it  uses,  and  in  having  railroads  for 
ore  transportation,  which  branches  of  its  business  yield  large  profits. 
The  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation  are  especially  reduced  if  aU  these 
intermediate  profits  are  excluded,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  data 
for  1910: 


Into 
C06t(excb2d- 
inglnter- 


Piodnot 


profits  on 
materials 
and  from 
transporta- 
tion). 


Lake  ore 

Bessemer  pig  Iron 

Basic  pig  Iron  1 

Large  Bessemer  billets 

Large  basic  open-hearth  billets  ^ 

Standard  Bessemer  rails 

Standard  open-hearth  rails  ^ ... 
Open-hearth  universal  plates. . . 

Open-hearth  sheared  plates 

Open-hearth  strootuial  shapes . . 


12.40 
10.2L 
10.59 
14.45 
17.26 
10.67 
18.90 
21.66 
23.56 
22.50 


1  Excluding  Southern  works. 


The  above  costs  include  assumed  normal  allowances  for  general 
expense  and  depreciation.     (See  pp.  373-374). 

In  considering  these  integration  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation  the 
much  more  extensive  and  diversified  investment  of  that  company 
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should  be  taken  account  of.    The  importance  of  this  investment 
factor  is  clearly  brought  out  in  this  report. 

(9)  That  the  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  even  when  transpor- 
tation jH*ofits  are  not  deducted,  were  exceptionally  low,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  data  for  1910: 


Product. 


Company  or 

Intcmtioo 
oostc^colud- 
Ins  inter- 
company 
profinan 
materials 
only).* 

13.88 

12.88 

14.89 

11.21 

18.70 

U.T2 

19.07 

10.46 

ao.07 

18.87 

21.68 

17.83 

22.40 

19.06 

27.41 

94.00 

20.27 

28.70 

Lake  on , 

Bflnemer  pig  iron 

Basic  pig  iron* 

Large  Bessemer  billets 

Laige  basic  open-bearth  billets'. 

Standard  Bessemer  rails 

standard  open-heartb  rails  * 

Open-bearth  sheared  plates 

Open-hearth  structural  shapes. . 


1  Not  deducting  profits  from  transportation. 


*  Excluding  Southern  works. 


The  above  costs  include  assumed  normal  allowances  for  general 
expense  and, depreciation.     (See  pp.  373-374.) 

The  foregoing  integration  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  disre- 
garding profits  earned  by  its  transportation  agencies,  if  compared 
with  the  costs  of  all  large  companies,  exclusive  of  transfer  profits  on 
materials  (see  p.  320),  indicate  that  the  Steel  C!orporation  has,  for 
some  products,  a  marked  advantage  in  respect  to  net  cost,  even  when 
the  profit  from  transportation  facilities  is  disr^arded.  Here  again, 
however,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration has  a  more  comprehensive  and  diversified  investment.  In 
this  connection  it  should  be  understood  that  the  average  net  costs 
for  large  companies  just  referred  to  include  the  Steel  C!orporation 
costs  for  that  period,  and  are  lower  than  they  would  be  if  its  costs 
were  excluded. 

(10)  That  the  average  costs  of  production  of  pig  iron  vary  con- 
siderably for  different  districts;  thus,  for  the  Steel  Corporation  in 
1910  the  average  total  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  excluding  inter- 
mediate transfer  and  transportation  profits,  was  $9.33  for  the  Lake 
Erie  district,  $9.65  for  the  Chicago  district,  $10.35  for  the  Valley 
dl-trict,  $10.77  for  the  Wheeling  district  and  $10.69  for  the  Pittsburgh 
district.  The  above  costs  include  assumed  normal  allowances  for 
general  expense  and  depreciation  of  $0.50  per  ton. 

(11)  That  the  costs  of  production  vary  widely  between  different 
plants;  thus  for  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  the  net  costs  of  Besse- 
mer pig  iron  (including  an  assumed  normal  aUowance  of  $0.50  per 
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ton  for  general  expense  and  depreciation)  ranged  for  different  plants 
from  $9.20  to  $13.47  per  ton. 

(12)  That  the  prices  of  Lake  ore  have  been  kept  for  many  years  at 
an  unreasonably  high  level,  compared  with  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  real  investment  in  producing  ore.  For  the  period  1902  to 
1906  the  Bureau  estimates  that  the  profits  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  ore-mining  companies  in  the  Lake  region  ranged  from  12  to  18 
per  cent  on  the  average.  For  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910,  the 
book  profit  of  the  ore  companies  on  the  estimated  investment  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  in  the  Lake  ore  mining  business,  allowing  a  30^ 
year  ore  supply  only,  is  computed  by  the  Bureau  at  29  per  cent. 

(13)  That  this  policy  in  regard  to  ore  prices  has  two  important 
results.  For  companies  selling  ore,  it  tends  to  make  remunerative 
the  investment  in  vast  ore  reserves  which  are  not  at  present  uti- 
lized, and  to  enhance  unduly  the  value  of  such  properties.  It  also 
tends  to  make  the  cost  of  iron  ore  excessively  high  to  companies 
which  must  purchase  it  in  the  open  market,  and  thus  to  handicap 
them  as  competitors  in  the  production  of  pig  iron  or  steel  products 
made  therefrom. 

(14)  That  integrated  concerns  transferring  such  ore  to  the  pig- 
iron  producing  departments  of  the  business  at  such  high  prices 
necessarily  show  an  unduly  high  book  cost  for  pig  iron  and  for  various 
steel  products  made  therefrom. 

(15)  That  the  Steel  Corporation  made  excessive  profits  from  the 
transportation  of  ore  on  its  ore  roads,  as  compared  with  its  invest- 
ment therein.  Thus,  for  the  five-year  period,  1902  to  1906,  its 
average  profits  on  investment  for  the  two  roads  in  the  Lake  ore  region, 
namely,  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Kange  Railroad  and  the  Duluth,  Missabe 
&  Northern  Railway,  were  about  17^  and  22  per  cent,  respectively, 
while  for  1910  the  rates  of  profit  on  these  two  roads  were  about  17i 
and  23  per  cent,  respectively. 

(16)  That  the  rates  of  profit  on  the  investment  in  raw  materials, 
manufacturing  plants,  and  working  capital  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  and  heavy  steel  products  were  highly  remunerative 
in  the  five-year  period,  1902  to  1906.  For  example,  the  Bureau 
estimates  the  profits  for  the  large  integrated  companies  at  from  9} 
to  13  per  cent  on  Bessemer  pig  iron,  from  9  to  13  per  cent  on  large 
Bessemer  billets,  and  from  11}  to  16  per  cent  on  Bessemer  steel  rails. 

(17)  That  the  margins  of  profit  between  total  net  costs  and  average 
proceeds  per  ton  for  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  were  $7.95  for 
large  Bessemer  billets,  $10.78  for  Bessemer  rails,  $8.71  for  plates,  and 
$9.45  for  structural  shapes,  giving  a  return  on  the  estimated  invest- 
ment of  15  per  cent  for  large  Bessemer  billets,  16}  per  cent  for  Besse- 
mer rails,  10}  per  cent  for  open-hearth  plates,  and  12  per  cent  for 
structural  shapes. 
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C5HAPTER  n. 

DTTBOinrcTion  to  book  costs,  IMM^-IMM. 

Section  1.  Proportion  of  iron  and  steel  industry  covered  by  cost  data, 
1902-1906. 

For  the  period  1902  to  1906  the  Bureau  made  a  comprehensive 
investigation  of  the  costs  of  steel  products  and  of  the  pig  iron  and 
raw  materials  for  making  pig  iron  which  were  used  in  the  production 
of  steel.^  The  cost  data  for  this  period  cover,  with  few  exceptions, 
from  70  to  90  per  cent,  or  more,  of  the  total  United  States  production 
of  the  respective  products  discussed,  as  shown  on  the  following  page : 

1  An  idea  of  tbs  sequence  of  the  stacRB  in  the  prodnotionof  Ironand  steel  commodities  may  be  obtained 
Urom  the  following  diagram: 

i>„^  /Wire,  wire  nails,  and  wire 
^^^•\  prodncts. 
Mensfaant  ban. 


Ore. 

C!oke. 

Limestone.  J^ 


II 


iron: 


Basic 


Blooms. 


Large  bfllets. 


An^bars. 
SpUoebars. 
Hoops  and 


pCerchant  bars. 

iSeamless  tabes. 

fHheets.  galvaniaed  and  oAwr  fln- 
SbeetandtfaJ    idied. 
plate  bars.  1  Black  plate  lor  tin-/Tin  plate  and 

t   ning.  \   tarn  plate. 

Bails. 

Straotaral 


Brid£B  and  oAwr  Mrioating  m^ 


Tees. 
Zees. 


Plates: 
StroetnraL 
Boikr. 


Wkooght  p^  and  tiiMig 

Vofgings. 
Foundry  iron.    Castings. 

Malleable  Bessemer  Iron.       Castings  Malleable  castingi. 

Foxgeiron.         Mock  bar.  Merchant  bar  iron  and  other  roUed-iron  i^odnots. 

18 
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Table  l.-COICPARISON  OP  TONNAGES  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  SPECIFIED  RAW  MATE- 
RIALS  AND  PRODUCTS  COVERED  BY  THE  COST  STATEMENTS,  WITH  TOTAL  TON- 
NAOES  PRODUCED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  190B-1906.1 

[OrotB  tons.) 


Product. 


Total  ton- 

oasepro- 

dooed  in  the 

United 

States. 


Total  tonnase 

covered  by 

cost  etati^ 

mentk 


P« 

cent 

covered 

by  cost 


ments. 


Lake  Superior  ore 

Total  ore ;... 

Coke  (net  tons) 

BesBemer  pig  iron 

Baslo  pig  iron 

Total  pig  iron  (including  ferro  and  spiegel)... 

Bessemer  ingots 

Basic  open-bearth  ingots 

Total  steel  ingots.... 

Heavy  steel  rails* 

Plates  and  sheets 

Structural  shapes 

Wire  rods 

Black  plates  (included  in  plates  and  sheets).. 
Tin  and  teme  plates 


144,960,875 

188,403,(04 

1^960,468 

65,729,860 

16,686,273 

100,627,168 

48,706,186 

30,046,302 

83,766,288 

14,201,041 

15,400,868 

7,124,576 

8,457,078 

2,412,630 

2,300,270 


106,268,738 

126,080,827 

72,063,407 

51,002,600 

0,578,530 

68,383,635 

48,586,701 

24,731,706 

75,228,000 

14,020,808 

10,670,807 

4,417,872 

6,867,310 

2,001,615 

•1,  714^464 


78.8 
67.4 
5L0 
98.1 
61.0 
67.0 
00.8 
70.0 
80.8 
86.1 
60.8 
62.0 
8L3 
86.7 
73.4 


1  The  figures  of  production  in  the  United  States,  except  in  the  case  of  ore  and  ooka,  are  thoee  reported  by 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association. 

*  The  production  of  heavy  rails,  as  given  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  includes  a  small 
quantity  of  girder  rails,  while  that  covered  by  cost  statements  of  the  Bureau  includes  no  girder  rails,  bot 
does  indude  a  small  tonnage  of  light  rails.  Owing  to  these  diilerences  in  dassiflcation,  the  exact  per- 
centage for  standard  rails  can  not  be  computed,  but  praotioally  100  per  cent  of  the  production  of  iocli  rafls 
is  covered  by  the  Bureau's  figures. 

•Tin plates  only. 

The  percentages  for  ore,  coke,  and  total  pig  iron  are  somewhat  mis- 
leading if  applied  to  the  steel  industry  proper,  since  a  considerable 
part  of  the  total  tonnage  of  these  products  was  not  used  to  make 
steel.  Thus  a  part  of  the  total  production  of  ore  was  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  foundry  iron,  and  in  the  case  of  Southern  ore  from 
1902  to  1906  hardly  any  was  used  for  the  manufacture  of  steel. 
Similarly,  a  large  amount  of  the  total  production  of  pig  iron  was 
used  for  foundry  purposes  and  not  for  the  manufacture  of  steel 
products.  The  total  production  of  coke  included,  of  course,  very 
large  quantities  not  utilized  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  which  ex- 
plains the  exceptionally  low  percentage  for  that  product  Of  coke 
used  in  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  the  cost  data  obtained  by  tiie 
Bureau  probably  represent  about  60  per  cent 

For  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  Bessemer  ingots,  which  were  the  chief 
bases  of  steel  manufacture  from  1902  to  1906,  93.1  per  cent  and  99.8 
per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  total  output  of  the  country  were  in- 
cluded in  the  cost  statements.  For  steel  rails  practically  the  total 
output  of  the  country  was  included. 
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As  the  tonnages  of  the  production  of  plates  and  sheets  are  grouped 
together  in  the  reports  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  a 
satisfactory  comparison  of  the  proportions  of  each  covered  by  the 
cost  statements  is  not  possible.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  some 
plates  were  made  by  open-hearth  steel  works,  which  are  not  covered 
by  this  report. 

The  tonnage  of  structural  shapes  was  considerably  more  than  half 
of  the  total  output,  and  comprised  the  most  representative  plants  of 
the  country. 

Those  plants  producing  wire  rods  and  wire,  not  included  in  this 
investigation,  were  either  unimportant  in  size  or  their  cost  accounts 
were  in  such  condition  that  it  was  impracticable  to  get  satisfactory 
reports  of  their  business.  The  great  bulk  of  the  country's  output, 
however,  was  included. 

That  part  of  the  tonnage  of  black  plates  or  sheets  for  tinning 
(included  under  plates  and  sheets),  whidi  was  omitted  was  the 
product  of  small  concerns,  a  number  of  which  did  not  make  steel 
but  purchased  their  tin-plate  bar.  The  production  of  tin  plate  not 
covered  in  this  report  consisted  chiefly  of  the  output  of  small  and 
relatively  imimportant  concerns. 

For  three  important  classes  of  products  not  comprised  in  the  pre- 
ceding table,  namely,  billets,  bars,  and  wire,  data  as  to  the  cost  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  total  output  of  the  United  States  were  re- 
ceived and  are  presented  in  this  report.  It  is  not  possible  to  show  the 
proportion  of  these  tonnages  to  the  total  output  of  the  country  be- 
cause no  authoritative  statistics  are  available  for  the  latter.  The 
tonnage  covered  for  each  of  these  products  was  as  follows : 

Table  2.— T0NNAGB8  OF  SPECIFIED  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COVERED  BY  THE  BUREAU'S 
COST  STATEMENTS,  FIVE  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[Oroas  tons.] 


Product. 

Tonnage. 

Prodoct. 

Tonnage. 

I/trge Beflnimr hfHet?  >. ..,tt.^. .,..*., 

17,908,083 

13,422,7« 

392,067 

2,686,706 

908,343 

4,808,673 
1,241,072 

liftivn  bwdc  oDon^hearth  Mlletff ......... 

Opfffi-hearth  shfwt  ban 

Merchant  bars,  bands,  hoops,  and  cot- 
tonties         

fimsllBMaemer  billets  1 

6,257,060 
5,812,829 

flimdl  WmIa  mMti-hMirth  hillAta 

Brizht  ooane  wire  .....•••••••••••••.. 

1  BtatistioB  of  the  country's  total  production  of  billets  are  not  ayailable.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
ttie  Boreaa's  cost  data  for  Beesemer  billets  cover  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  country 
during  the  period  stated. 

Section  2.  Companies  making  returns  included  in  the  cost  statements, 
1902-1906. 

The  data  as  to  costs  of  production  obtained  by  the  Bureau  embraced 
nearly  all  of  the  Urge  manufacturing  concerns  making  steel  prod- 
77232*— 13 4 
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ucts,  besides  numerous  other  companies  engaged  in  producing  pig 
iron  or  the  raw  materials  for  making  the  pig  iron  used  in  producing 
steel. 

The  Bureau  did  not  attempt  to  get  returns  regarding  the  cost  of 
production  from  every  producer  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  country,  for 
two  reasons — first,  because  it  was  not  intended  to  include  all  kinds 
of  products  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  cost  statements;  and,  second, 
because  an  attempt  to  include  all  the  small  concerns  would  have 
greatly  complicated  the  work  of  obtaining  and  combining  the  data. 
The  Bureau  therefore  directed  the  investigation  to  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction of  all  the  large  companies  engaged  in  the  production  of  the 
commodities  which  it  was  deemed  essential  to  cover,  and  also  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  small  companies.  The  small  companies  were  in- 
cluded largely  for  two  reasons — first,  because  their  conditions  of  pro- 
duction were  often  different  and  it  was  important  to  have  such  data 
for  purposes  of  comparison ;  and,  second,  because  in  certain  kinds  of 
products  there  were  only  a  limited  number  of  large  manufacturers 
engaged  in  the  production  of  them,  and  hence  it  was  desiraWe  to  have 
a  number  of  small  manufacturers  in  addition  thereto,  not  only  to 
make  the  averages  more  representative,  but  also  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  competitors  to  get  an  indication  of  each  other's  costs. 

For  the  products  included  in  these  1902  to  1906  costs  the  wh(de  pro- 
duction reported  was  included  for  each  commodity.  There  was  no 
selection  of  the  plants  of  any  company.  This  involved  in  some  cases 
the  inclusion  of  plants  which  were  started  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  investigation,  for  which  the  costs  of  production  were  likely,  of 
course,  to  be  abnormally  high  until  such  plants  were  brought  into  good 
working  order.  But  any  attempt  to  exclude  particular  plants,  or 
even  to  exclude  them  for  a  part  of  the  time  on  account  of  abnormal 
conditions,  would  involve  an  exercise  of  selection  for  which  no  very 
definite  rule  could  be  established,  and  hence  would  involve  disad- 
vantages greater  than  the  possible  advantages  of  excluding  a  rela- 
tively small  quantity  of  product  for  which  the  conditions  of  produc- 
tion were  abnormal. 

In  the  following  discussion  regarding  the  companies  whose  costs 
are  included  in  this  report,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  ordinary 
designations  of  the  companies  are  generally  used,  and  that  where  a 
part  of  the  business  was  conducted  by  an  affiliated  company  it  is  in- 
tended to  cover  these  also  without  specially  mentioning  them.  Where 
a  company  operates  iron-ore  mines,  for  example,  it  is  generally  the 
practice  to  form  a  separate  company  for  such  operations.  The  Steel 
Corporation  comprises,  of  course,  a  very  extensive  group  of  operating 
companies,  but  the  organization  of  this  company  is  so  well  known 
and  has  been  described  in  such  detail  in  Part  I  of  this  report  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  specify  the  companies  included  therein. 
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Labge  companies. — ^The  costs  of  production  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  were  included  for  every  product  for  which  a  cost 
statement  is  made  in  this  report.  On  account  of  the  predominant 
position  of  this  company  in  many  lines  of  manufacture  the  average 
costs  presented  in  this  report  are  necessarily  very  near  the  average 
costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  since  for  most  of  the  products  its 
proportions  of  production  were  so  large  that  its  costs  have  a  control- 
ling influence  on  the  averages. 

There  were  also  a  number  of  very  large  independent  manufacturing 
companies  whose  aggregate  production  for  most  of  the  commodities 
here  considered  formed  an  important  part  of  the  total  tonnages, 
namely :  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  Republic 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.,  Ten- 
nessee Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  (acquired  by  Steel  Corporaticm  in 
1907),  and  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

All  of  these  companies  included  in  their  operations  the  production 
of  a  considerable  variety  of  iron  and  steel  products,  and  besides  were 
directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  production  of  the  more  im- 
portant raw  materials,  namely,  iron  ore  and  coke.  Although  they  were 
in  no  degree  comparable  with  the  Steel  Corporation  in  size,  yet  they 
would  be  classed  as  large  companies  in  any  country.  They  were  in 
some  respects  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  Steel  Corporation  from  the 
point  of  view  of  integration,  and  the  chief  advantage  which  the  Steel 
Corporation  possessed  over  them  was  in  the  facilities  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  iron  ore.  Their  plants  in  some  cases  were  comparable  in  size 
and  equipment  with  some  of  the  best  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

Small  companies. — Also  included  in  these  cost  averages  are  the 
products  of  a  group  of  wholly  or  partly  integrated  concerns  of  less 
importance,  namely :  La  Belle  Iron  Works,  Wisconsin  Steel  Co.,^  In- 
land Steel  Co.,  Yoimgstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.. 
Wheeling  *Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  and 
Shenango  Furnace  Co. 

Certain  of  these  companies  were  as  completely  integrated  as  some 
of  those  previously  mentioned,  but  were  not  classed  with  them  because 
their  operations  at  that  time  were  not  established  on  such  a  large  scale. 

Besides  these  companies,  .14  smaller  iron  and  steel  producing 
concerns  furnished  cost  data.  While  these  companies  were  all  rel- 
atively small,  they  included  some  very  well-managed  and  profitable 
enterprises. 

Two  companies,  producing  ore  exclusively,  furnished  data  with  re- 
gard to  the  cost  of  ore. 

Finally,  a  considerable  number  of  small  coke  producers  in  the 
Pocahontas  district  furnished  data  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  coke. 

>A  subsidiary  company  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  of  New  Jerkey. 
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Section  3.  Method  of  stating  costs. 

Most  large  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  particularly  those  which 
are  engaged  in  the  production  of  a  variety  of  commodities,  find  it 
necessary  for  the  proper  knowledge  and  conduct  of  their  affairs  to 
keep  records  of  the  cost  of  production  of  each  important  commodity. 
This  is  particulariy  true  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

The  cost  accounts  proper  show  the  expenses  directly  incurred  at 
the  place  of  production,  parts  of  which  are  estimated  with  relation 
to  any  one  product.  The  producing  company  may,  however,  have 
certain  expenses  in  addition  to  these  works  expenses,  which  have  a 
direct  relation  to  the  cost  of  manufacture  or  sale  of  the  commodity 
and  these  also  should  be  taken  into  consideration  if  a  comparison  is  to 
be  made  between  the  cost  of  a  commodity  and  the  amount  received  for 
it  or  the  profits  realized  thereon. 

Mill  cost. — The  ordinary  cost  accounts  of  a  company  are  designed 
to  show  the  total  cost  and  cost  per  unit  of  product  at  the  works  or 
mill  and  thus  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  management  of  the  manufac- 
turing end  of  the  business.  Broadly  speaking,  such  costs  comprise 
the  items  of  expense  for  materials  and  labor  (including  materials  and 
labor  in  repairs) ,  which  are  known  as  the  prime  costs  of  manufacture 
and  in  addition  thereto  estimated  portions  of  the  ^neral  expenses  of 
the  works  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  estimated  amounts  of  de- 
preciation. 

The  costs  of  material  and  labor  are  generally  ascertainable  with 
substantial  accuracy  as  the  expenses  are  incurred  directly  and  solely 
with  reference  to  a  particular  product  The  general  works  expense 
includes  portions  of  the  general  expense  items  for  power,  light,  heat- 
ing, works  office  expense,  general  superintendence,  etc.,  which  usually 
are  apportioned  according  to  some  established  rule  which  is  sup- 
posed to  give  to  each  product  a  fair  share  of  this  general  burden. 
The  total  amount  of  these  expenses  is  definite;  it  is  only  the  distri- 
bution of  them  that  involves  an  estimate.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
estimated  charges  for  depreciation,  in  so  far  as  such  charges  appear 
in  the  cost  sheets,  must  from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  more  or  less 
problematical  in  amount,  whether  the  amounts  for  particular  products 
or  the  total  amounts  are  taken  into  consideration.  Works  deprecia- 
tion is  often  divisible  into  two  parts — first,  depreciation  relating  to 
parts  of  the  plant  and  property  which  have  relation  to  the  production 
of  particular  conmiodities  only;  and,  second,  depreciation  relating 
to  parts  of  the  plant  and  property  which  have  relation  to  more  than 
one  product.  Both  kinds  of  depreciation  are  estimates,  but  the  second 
involves  not  only  an  estimate  of  total  amount,  but  also  of  the  distri- 
bution between  particular  products. 

One  form  of  depreciation  requires  special  notice  here,  namely,  de- 
preciation for  the  exhaustion  of  natural  resources,  as,  for  example, 
iron  ore,  coal,  etc.    The  amounts  set  aside  on  this  account  are  often 
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described  as  exhaustion  or  extinguidiment  funds  instead  of  deprecia- 
tion funds.  For  the  purposes  of  cost  accounting  the  total  amounts 
thus  set  aside  with  respect  to  such  property  should  ultimately  equal 
the  original  cost,  but  should  not  exceed  it.  If  the  kind  of  property  in 
question  is  one  that  is  growing  scarcer  and  more  valuable,  the  total 
exhaustion  fund  thus  provided  would  not  be  sufficient,  presumably, 
to  purchase  an  equivalent  supply  of  the  same  natural  resource. 

If  the  business  is  to  be  continued  indefinitely,  it  may  be  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  make  additional  investments  in  such  natural 
resource,  and  in  order  to  have  on  hand  the  means  of  purchasing  such 
properties  it  may  be  desirable  to  accumulate, a  replacement  fund. 
The  cost  of  replacement  would  presumably  exceed  in  amount  the 
depreciation  on  the  property  which  was  exhausted  and  had  to  be 
replaced.  A  replacement  fund  is  therefore  not  the  same  thing  as  a 
depreciation  fund.  While  depreciation  is  a  part  of  cost,  replacement, 
as  such,  is  not. 

An  examination  of  the  detailed  accounts  of  some  of  the  iron  and 
steel  manufacturing  companies  which  made  returns  to  the  Bureau 
indicates  that  these  distinctions  of  depreciation  and  replacement  were 
not  always  strictly  observed,  and  that  there  were,  sometimes  included 
in  the  depreciation  charges,  amounts  which  were  apparently  intended 
to  provide  for  future  investments,  but  which  were  not  a  part  of  the 
expenses  actually  incurred.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  deprecia- 
tion charged  for  the  exhaustion  of  iron  ore. 

Where  the  process  of  manufacture  involves  the  conversion  of  raw 
materials  through  several  intermediate  stages  into  the  final  commer- 
cial product,  and  a  cost  sheet  is  made  for  each  stage  of  the  process, 
the  sum  of  all  the  items  of  the  mill  costs  for  the  several  stages  is 
much  greater,  of  course,  than  the  total  cost  of  the  finished  product  on 
account  of  the  duplication  of  the  cost  of  the  original  raw  materials, 
in  the  charges  for  materials  in  each  successive  cost  sheet. 

The  meaning  of  the  item  of  labor,  as  forming  a  part  of  the  mill 
costs  of  the  several  products,  needs  brief  explanation.  The  labor 
costs,  as  shown,  represent  in  every  instance  the  wages  paid  for 
all  forms  of  producing  labor  for  that  particular  product  at  that 
particular  department  of  the  works,  including  labor  in  repairs  and 
maintenance.  There  are,  however,  in  addition  other  small  expendi- 
tures for  labor  not  classified  as  such  by  most  steel  companies.  The 
labor  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  steam  plants,  which  is  in- 
cluded under  the  item  of  steam,  is  practically  the  only  labor  cost  not 
so  classified,  and  this  amounts  to  only  a  very  few  cents  per  ton  for 
most  products. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  item  of  labor,  as  shown 
for  different  products,  does  not  include  the  labor  costs  in  prior  stages 
of  production,  these  being  comprehended  in  the  cost  of  the  material 
used. 
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Additiokal  cost. — ^As  already  explained  above  (see  p.  18),  the  mill 
costs  do  not  include  all  the  expenses  which  are  chargeable  to  the  cost 
of  a  product  at  the  time  and  point  of  sale.  They  are  intended  chiefly 
as  a  guide  to  the  management  of  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  busi- 
ness. Hence,  before  making  any  comparison  with  prices  or  before 
attempting  to  figure  the  profit  by  products,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
account  of  certain  additional  costs,  especially  depreciation  and  gen- 
eral and  administrative  expense. 

The  system  of  keeping  the  mill  cost  may  not  be  complete,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  charge  for  depreciation.  It  is  the  practice  of  cer- 
tain important  companies  to  keep  their  plants,  by  means  of  repairs, 
in  as  good  condition  as  practicable,  and  these  expenses  are  included 
in  the  mill  costs  of  the  products  of  such  plants.  Thus,  the  repairs 
(both  materials  and  labor)  on  a  blast  furnace  plant  are  charged 
to  the  cost  of  pig  iron  and  the  repairs  on  a  rail  mill  to  the  cost 
of  rails.  Depreciation  on  such  plants,  however,  is  often  not  made  part 
of  the  cost  accounts.  The  reason  for  this  appears  to  be  that  the 
cost  accounts  being  chiefly  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  management 
of  the  manufacturing  operations  and  being  made  up  every  month,  it 
is  not  practicable  to  figure  out  the  depreciation,  which  is  after  all  an 
estimate,  that  can  generally  be  assumed  to  run  about  the  same  from 
month  to  month.  The  cost  sheet  is  intended  chiefly  to  inform  the 
mill  management  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  operation  from  month  to 
month,  so  that  to  introduce  an  estimated  variable  depreciation  would 
only  disguise  the  operating  results,  while  to  introduce  a  constant 
estimated  depreciation  would  not  add  anything  to  the  desired  infor- 
mation. Hence,  under  this  system  of  cost  keeping  the  depreciation 
is  made  on  the  basis  of  a  general  estimate  at  the  end  of  the  financial 
year.  This  is  often  done  without  any  specific  determination  of  the 
amounts  for  particular  plants  or  mills,  but  in  a  gross  amount  which  is 
intended  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Another  item  of  cDst  often  appearing  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts, 
but  not  in  mill  cost,  is  general  expense.  Especially  where  a  company 
produces  a  variety  of  products  and  has  numerous  plants,  some  of 
which  may  be  located  at  points  considerably  removed  from  each  other 
and  from  the  general  administrative  and  mercantile  offices  of  the 
company,  the  cost  sheets  for  products  are  not  likely  to  contain  any 
part  of  the  general  office  expenses,  but  only  an  estimated  portion  of 
the  general  works  expense  of  the  plant  where  the  product  represented 
by  the  cost  sheet  is  made.  These  general  expenses,  tlierefore,  may 
not  be  included  in  the  mill  cost,  but  must  be  looked  for  in  the  profit 
ond  loss  account  and  a  proper  distribution  made  thereof  over  the 
costs  of  the  several  products  of  the  company. 

These  general  expenses  also  include  the  selling  expenses.  In  some 
lines  of  business  the  selling  expenses  are  a  very  important  item  in 
the  combined  cost  of  producing  and  selling,  but  in  the  iron  and  steel 
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trade  these  expenses  are  a  comparatively  insignificant  factor.  The 
situation  in  this  respect  depends,  of  course,  on  the  methods  of  market- 
ing products.  In  the  iron  and  steel  trade  most  of  the  products  are 
sold  on  orders  which  are  sent  in  to  the  companies.  It  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  selling  system  from  that  generally  prevailing,  foi 
example,  in  the  beef,  petroleum,  tobacco,  or  agricultural  implement 
trades,  in  which  besides  extensive  advertising  or  canvassing  there  is  . 
included,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  actual  distribution  of  the 
goods  down  to  the  retail  dealer,  often  with  large  expenditures  for 
transportation.  In  the  iron  and  steel  trade  almost  nothing  of  this 
sort  is  done,  although  some  of  the  larger  companies  have  in  addition 
to  their  general  offices  important  warehouses  and  selling  agencies  at 
various  pmnts,  either  in  the  domestic  market  or  in  foreign  countries. 
The  total  amount  of  expenditure  on  such  account,  however,  is  com- 
paratively small. 

In  the  case  of  the  Steel  Corporaticm,  in  addition  to  general 
expenses  of  the  affiliated  manufacturing  companies,  such  as  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Co.,  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co..  the  National  Tube 
Co.,  etc.,  there  were  general  expenses  of  the  holding  company,  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  had  to  be  taken  account  of  in 
the  same  manner.    These  were  put  in  with  the  general  expense. 

The  Bureau  allowed  for  and  included  these  items  of  additional 
cost  not  shown  in  the  regular  cost  sheets.  Except  for  the  ore  and 
coke  companies,  these  items  could  not  be  allocated  to  particular  prod- 
ucts of  such  companies  according  to  any  perfect  rule;  but  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Bureau  was  to  increase  the  mill  costs  of  the  several 
products  in  the  same  proportion  as  such  additional  costs  increased 
the  total  manufacturing  and  producing  costs  of  the  several  companies 
for  all  products.  While  this  method  tends  to  give  an  appearance  of 
excessive  additional  costs  for  the  more  highly  manufactured  products, 
this  is  not  really  the  case,  because  this  figure  for  each  successive 
product  is  a  cumulative  one  and  covers  all  the  additional  cost  allow- 
ance for  previous  stages  of  production.  This  point,  however,  can 
be  better  explained  later  on  when  these  additional  costs  are  shown. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  arbitrary  rule  of  this 
character  does  not  give  very  satisfactory  results  in  allocating  the 
expenses  and  depreciation  really  incurred  with  respect  to  particular 
products.  The  merits  of  this  method  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail 
later.  At  this  place  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  the  advantage  of  it, 
namely,  that  it  is  simple  and  automatically  provides  that  all  these 
actual  expenses  or  charges  to  depreciation  shall  be  covered  in  the 
statements  of  cost.  It  does  not  preclude,  however,  the  use  of  esti- 
mates for  such  additional  costs  based  on  normal  experience  rather 
than  on  a  mathematical  rule  applied  to  arbitrary  charges. 

Total  book  cost. — ^The  mill  costs  plus  the  additional  costs,  as  de- 
fined and  described  above,  give  what  may  be  called  the  total  book 
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costs;  that  is,  the  costs  which  may  be  properly  compared  with  the 
actual  realized  prices  for  the  respective  commodities  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  book  profits  by  products.  These  are  the  costs  which  are 
presented  in  Chapters  III  to  VII  of  this  report.  The  costs  are  shown, 
however,  by  items  for  the  mill  cost,  together  with  the  total  mill  cost, 
and  the  items  in  addition  to  mill  cost  are  also  separately  shown.  All 
.  of  the  items  taken  together  give  the  total  book  cost. 

The  separate  statement  of  mill  costs  and  additional  costs  involves 
one  slight  disadvantage,  namely,  that  in  the  transfer  of  the  product 
from  one  stage  of  manufacture  to  the  succeeding  stage,  when  such 
transfer  is  made  at  cost  (though  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case), 
it  is  based  on  the  mill  cost.  Hence,  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  com- 
pare the  cost  of  the  product  in  one  cost  sheet  with  the  price  of  the 
same  material  in  the  succeeding  cost  sheet,  it  must  be  done  on  the 
basis  of  the  mill  cost  and  not  the  total  book  cost. 

The  cost  sheets  as  furnished  by  the  several  companies  were,  of 
course,  by  no  means  uniform  with  respect  to  classification  of  items. 
Most  of  them  also  showed  the  items  in  far  too  great  detail  for  the 
purposes  of  this  report.  The  numerous  detailed  items  were  grouped 
by  the  Bureau,  therefore,  under  a  comparatively  few  simple  heads. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  detailed  character  of  the  information 
furnished  by  the  several  companies,  a  typical  cost  sheet  of  one  com- 
pany  for  a  single  product  (pig  iron)  is  given  below.  This  cost  sheet 
is  not  given  for  a  single  blast  furnace,  but  for  a  group  of  furnaces  at 
a  single  plant.  The  title  of  the  cost  sheet  has,  therefore,  been  slightly 
changed.  Furthermore,  in  place  of  the  description  of  ores  given  in 
the  original  cost  sheet,  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  have  been  substituted 
in  order  not  to  reveal  the  identity  of  the  company  whose  pig-iron  cost 
is  stated. 

fTypical  cost  sheet;  to  show  fonn  only.] 

COMPANY.    FURNACE  PLANT.    COST  OP  PRODUCmO  BESSEMER  PIG  IRON 

AT  ALL  FURNACES  DURING  YEAR  191-. 


Item. 
(Mesabi  ores  to  be  entered  sepa- 

Percent 
metaUio 
contents. 

Gross 
tons. 

Price. 

Material  per  ton. 

Cost  per 

rmtoly  from  other  ores  and  to- 
tals of  each  shown  In  red  ink.) 

Pounds. 

Percent 

ton. 

131,784 

840,041 

46 

55,606 

29,439 

4,040 

47 

S4.93 
4.80 
4.30 
4.83 
4.98 
5.25 
4.09 

1640,531.59 

1,675,216.06 

197.67 

268,358.39 

146,680.57 

21,222.42 

192.13 

B do... 

c :....do... 

D do... 

O do... 

Total  Mesabi do... 

570,009 

4.84 

2,761,398.83 

g                     ^^ 

60,095 

75,460 

406 

13,004 

5.22 
6.10 
5.93 
4.60 

816,630.29 

460,196.93 

2,403.21 

57,978.40 

I..., ....••••....do... 

K. do... 

' 
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---^>OOMPANT.    FURNACE  PLANT.    COST  OF  PRODUGINO  BESSEMER  HO  IRON 

AT  ALL  FX7RNACES  DURINO  YEAR  101— .-Conttnned. 


Item. 

Percent 
metallic 
contents. 

Gross 
tons. 

Price. 

Amount. 

Material  per  ton. 

Cost  per 

Pounds. 

Percent. 

ton. 

L........ ora... 

20,111 
2,052 
4,157 

84.44 

3.15 
5.45 

8120,170.44 
6,455.13 
22,660.62 

M do... 

N do... 

Total  all  other do... 

184,484 

5.40 

005,404.02 

Total  ore 

754,403 

4.08 

3,756,802.85 

4,064 

181.43 

10.034 

Bpittiiw* 

3,300 
10,000 

.50 
L76 

1,600.50 
17,628.17 

%«1« 

Total  dnder  and  loale 

13,406 

1.44 

10,327.67 

72 

3.22 

.046 

Total  ore.dnder,aiui  scale . 

767,001 

4.02 

3,776,220.52 

4,136 

184.65 

0.080 

Lt^t  ladle  scrap 

4,552 
762 

2,040 
384 

n.56 
12.27 
12.27 
15.10 

52,612.66 
0,347.82 

86,076.05 
5,831.05 

Rtmaerttcrap 

Pi;  macbtne  snup. 

Ofl-grade  iron 

Total  scrap  used. 

8,638 

12.02 

103,868.48 

47 

2.06 

.250 

tore 

776,530 

5.00 

3,880,060.00 

4,183 

186.73 

0.880 

Lti^tiranladleskiillBandsofap. 

Heavy  chilled  ladle  akaUs  and 

«alAfiiRnd«rf 

4,620 

11.  a 

53,275.40 

Blast  famaoe  nmner  scrap 

762 

2,040 

884 

12.27 
12.27 
14.50 

0,340.86 

86,087.17 

5,602.25 

43. » 

r4Mi^frisTna^inft<K¥rAp  ,. 

Off-grade  iron 

Blacsahn. ...,.....;.. .xa  *  .. 

Less  total  scrap  produced . 

8,715 

n.07 

104,857.07 

47 

2.10 

.251 

Net  total  metallic  mix- 
tore 

767,824 

4.02 

3,n5,73L03 

4,186 

184.63 

0.070 

Coke: 

ComMHsYlDe— 

Upper. percent.. 

Lower. do 



Pocahontas do 

By-product do 

Total  coke.  .100  per  cent. . 

421,843 
186,526 

3.75 
1.00 

1,580,650.24 
186,542.64 

2,272 
1,005 

101.44 
44.85 

8.801 

(4nMK4Tm 

.448 

Total  materials  charged. . . 

1,376,103 

4.03 

5,542,023.01 

7,413 

830.  o;> 

18.328 

OSS  tons.. 

87 
80 

L2S 
3.74 

46.43 
112. » 

CokB. 

.001 

CokAdnst . ...... .^x.x^              do 

Wood. cords.. 

78 

8.10 

242.08 

.001 

NatoralgiM. cabtofeet.. 

400.60 

.008 

OODlBa 
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-COMPANY.    FX7RN ACS  PLANT.    COST  OF  PBODUdNO  BS8SBICBR  FIG  IRON 

AT  ALL  FURNACES  DURING  YEAR  191—.— Continoed. 


Item. 

Gross 
tons. 

Price. 

AmooBt. 

Material  per  ton. 

Cost  per 

Pounds. 

Percent. 

tonT 

LaboK 

Superintendents,  foremen,  derks,  and 
timekeepers 

$16,721.40 
62,774.55 
31,067.25 
66,162.60 
14,806.10 
41,804.16 
10,939.25 

10.038 

Btockfpg  and  charglrg 

.151 

Blowing 

.075 

f^wttng 

.150 

All  other  producing  labor 

.036 

l4ihor  in  rei)ainT 

.100 

.026 

Total  labor  (enter  in  red  ink) 

248,866.20 

.686 

Materialin  repairs 

37,103.03 
6,178.17 

16,039.45 
7,140.80 

121,607.94 

.080 

.015 

Tools,  lubricants,  and  miscellaneous  sup- 
plies  

.039 

Refractories 

.017 

Steam   (for  details  seejcoal 

exhibit).                      Icoal  equivalent. . 
Purified  gas  for  blowing  engines 

.392 



Steam  and  gas  transfers  (credit) 

100,S2e.42 

9,083.87 
12,432.33 
62,696.60 
6,19L43 
1,678.47 
10,319.47 

.241 

Water 

.022 

KIwtrio  light  and  iwww, 

.030 

Yard  switching 

.127 

Laboratory  expense 

.014 

Stable  expense 

.004 

Shop  expense 

.025 

Pry  blast  plant  expeF^se 

Oeneral  works  expense  

36,850.18 
74,856.60 
12,476.10 

.060 

.179 

Contingent  fund 

.030 

Total  cost  above  materials  charged. . 

647,993.78 

1.318 

Credit  for  surphis  gas  to  other  departments. 
Credit 

78,768.06 

.189 

Grand  total  cost 

6,012,169.63 

14.457 

Total  tons  produced,  416^71.    Tons  produced  since  January  1st Average  cost  per  ton  since 

January  1st 

Number  of  days  in  operation,  996.    Cubic  feet  air  blown  per  minute Average  temperature  of 

blast 

Average  tons  per  day,  417.5.    Cubic  feet  air  per  pound  of  coke Average  top  tem];)erature 

Per  cent  ironproduded  with  sulphur  above  .05% Percentiron  produced  with  silioon 

above  1.25% 

Average  manganese  in  Spiegel %.    Average  manganese  in  ferro  manganese % 

Theoretical  ftimaoe 


Production. 

Tons. 

Percent. 

Hot  metal 

318,811 

76.67 

Pig  iron — sand  » ,-^,.,.,^ 

Pig  iron— casting  machine 

"     "     chilled 

96,918 

23.30 

"     **     castings    

142 

.03 

Total  production 

415,871 

100.0 

Tons  made  on  present 

lining. 
Iron 


yield 66.63% 

Actual    furnace 

yield 64.17%    

Furnace  loss 2.46%    Total 

Per    cent    Uesabi 

oreused % 

Flue  dust  produced tons pounds 

per  ton  of  iron. 
Flue  dust  used tons pounds 

per  ton  of  iron. 

Datefbmaoe  blown  in ,ont , 

Cost  Shbbt  fob  All  Fubhagbs. 
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This  cost  sheet  lAows,  of  course,  only  the  furnace  cost,  and  does 
not  contain  any  provision  for  additional  costs  mentioned  above. 
It  illustrates  the  great  detail  in  which  such  cost  statements  are  made. 
The  cost  sheets  for  other  products,  such  as  rails,  show  the  items  of 
cost  with  equal  minuteness. 

As  already  stated  (see  p.  4),  the  average  costs  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  are  to  be  presented,  in  this  subdivision  of  the 
report,  according  to  the  results  shown  in  the  cost  sheets,  with  the 
addition  of  general  expenses  (additional  cost)  shown  in  the  profit 
and  loss  accounts,  but  without  any  elimination  of  intermediate  or 
intercompany  profits  arising  at  some  prior  stage  of  production. 

Cost  op  sales  and  tbansfbrs. — In  connection  with  the  costs  of 
production  of  the  several  raw  materials  and  products,  the  Bureau 
also  obtained  from  the  several  companies  profit  and  loss  statements 
showing  mill  cost  of  sales  and  transfers,  the  average  proceeds  of  sales 
and  transfers,  together  with  the  profits  thereon.  In  order  to  show 
the  book  profits,  the  additional  costs  already  described  were  used 
by  the  Bureau  in  the  same  manner  to  increase  the  reported  costs  of 
sales  as  to  increase  the  mill  costs.  While  this  incidentally  furnishes 
another  and  usually  slightly  differing  figure  of  cost  (due  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  the  quantities  in  question  are  not  exactly  the  same), 
its  chief  importance  is  that  it  shows  the  rates  and  amounts  of  book 
profit  on  each  product. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 
BOOK  COST  OF  IBON  OSE,  1908-1906. 

Section  1.  Introductory. 

The  fundamental  raw  material  for  the  production  of  iron  and  steel 
is  iron  ore.  It  is  important  in  connection  with  the  presentation  of 
the  cost  of  iron-ore  mining  to  note  briefly  the  chemical  and  physical 
character  of  ore,  form  of  deposits,  the  systems  of  holding  and  work- 
ing such  deposits,  and  the  conditions  of  transportation  to  the  markets 
of  sale. 

Chemical  and  phtsical  character  of  ore. — ^The  value  of  iron  ore 
depends  to  a  large  degree  on  its  chemical  and  physical  characteristics. 
The  essential  point  is  the  proportion  of  iron  in  the  ore.  As  would  be 
naturally  expected  the  ores  containing  a  high  percentage  of  iron  are 
relatively  more  valuable  than  those  containing  a  comparatively  low 
percentage,  and  this  is  the  principal  factor  in  determining  their 
relative  values. 

The  chief  substances  intimately  admixed  with  mineral  iron  in  ircMi 
ore  are  phosphorus,  manganese,  sulphur,  magnesia,  silica,  alumina, 
lime,  and  water.  The  substances  which  pass  more  or  less  into  the  iron 
and  affect  its  quality  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  ore  are  silicon,  sulphur, 
manganese,  and  phosphorus.  The  sulphur  can  be  very  largely  driven 
from  the  ore  by  roasting  it  before  smelting,  but  all  of  the  phosphorus 
and  a  large  part  of  the  silicon  and  manganese  pass  into  the  iron  and 
affect  the  quality  of  the  product  Phosphorus,  according  to  the  proc- 
esses in  use  in  the  iron  industry  of  the  United  States,  is  an  undesir- 
able element,  and  as  the  amount  of  it  increases  the  value  of  the  ore 
decreases.  The  principal  classification  of  ore  in  the  United  States  is 
based  on  phosphorus  content,  those  low  in  phosphorus  being  described 
as  Bessemer  ores  (those  averaging  about  0.08  per  cent  of  phosphorus 
per  imit  of  pure  iron  in  the  ore,  which  is  equivalent  for  most  Lake 
ore  to  about  0.05  per  cent  phosphorus  in  the  ore,  when  dried  at  212® 
F.)  and  those  high  in  phosphorus  being  described  as  non-Bessemer 
ores.  The  low-phosphorus  ores  are  known  as  Bessemer  ores  because 
they  are  generally  suitable  for  making  iron  which  can  be  used  in  the 
production  of  steel  by  the  Bessemer  process. 

Certain  other  substances  mixed  with  the  iron-bearing  mineral,  such 
as  alumina,  silica,  and  lime,  affect  the  value  of  the  ore  diiefly  as  they 
affect  the  iron  content  or  as  they  facilitate  or  hinder  smelting  it  A 
26 
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very  large  proportion  of  alumina  makes  that  much  extra  matter  to 
mine,  transport,  and  smelt,  without  adding  anything  to  the  value  of 
the  ore.  On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  proportion  of  lime  may 
be  of  advantage,  because  the  smelting  of  the  ore  is  facilitated  and  the 
slag  formed  by  the  lime  helps  to  carry  off  the  undesirable  substances. 

The  physical  character  of  the  ore  is  also  very  important  with 
respect  to  its  value.  On  the  one  hand,  hard  ores  are  more  difficult  to 
reduce  than  soft  ores — that  is,  they  require  more  fuel — ^while  on  the 
other  hand,  soft  fine  ores  tend  to  clog  the  furnace  or  blow  out 
through  the  top,  causing  a  considerable  loss,  of  material.  For  these 
reasons,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  getting  the  right 
proportions  of  the  chemical  constituents,  it  is  often  necessary  to  mix 
ores  of  different  physical  structure. 

These  circumstances  and  many  others  affect  the  value  of  different 
kinds  of  ores.  For  particular  districts,  where  the  ore  is  of  a  more  or 
less  imif orm  quality,  certain  standard  prices  are  usually  found,  which 
are  made  the  basis  of  contracts  of  purchase  with  the  provision  that 
the  ore  shall  be  analyzed  and  its  final  price  determined  in  accordance 
therewith.  For  example,  there  are  four  grades  of  Lake  ore — Mesabi 
Bessemer,  Mesabi  non-Bessemer,  Old  Range  Bessemer,  and  Old 
Bange  non-Bessemer — and  for  each  grade  there  is  a  standard  quality. 
For  each  particular  shipment  an  analysis  is  made  and  the  percentages 
of  iron,  phosphorus,  and  certain  other  elements  are  determined. 
The  general  contract  price  is  modified  according  to  the  results  of  the 
analysis,  a  certain  amount  per  ton  being  added  or  subtracted  for  each 
unit  of  iron  above  or  below  the  standard,  while  a  similar  correction 
is  made  for  phosphorus;  that  is,  for  each  unit  of  excess  of  phosphorus 
a  certain  amount  is  subtracted,  and  for  each  unit  of  deficiency  a  cer- 
tain amount  ia  added.  This  sliding-scale  method  of  fixing  the  price  is 
sometimes  made  to  include  other  elements  in  the  ore,  such  as  man- 
ganese. 

Form  and  occurkbncb  op  orb  DEPOsrrs  and  relation  to  (X)8t. — 
Among  the  more  important  facts  of  ore  mining  relative  to  costs  are 
the  depth  of  the  ore,  the  character  of  the  ore,  the  inclination  of  the 
ore  deposit,  and  the  nature  of  the  surface  land. 

Where  the  ore  lies  on  the  surface  or  covered  by  a  small  overburden 
compared  with  the  depth  of  tiie  ore  deposit,  it  is  often  advantageous 
to  mine  it  by  the  open-pit  method  after  removing  or  "  stripping  "  the 
overburden.  If  the  ore  is  soft — that  is,  of  a  gravelly  character — it 
can  be  handled  directly  by  steam  shovels  and  loaded  into  ordinary 
railroad  cars.  Where  it  is  found  as  an  outcrop  of  rock  it  may  be 
worked  by  blasting  and  shoveling.  This  system  of  open-pit  mining 
is  often  used,  notably  in  the  Mesabi  Range  of  the  Lake  Superior  dis- 
trict, and  under  favorable  conditions  it  presents  the  possibility  of 
mining  on  a  large  scale  at  a  very  low  cost  per  ton. 
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If  the  ore  body  is  near  the  surface,  but  is  very  much  tilted  com- 
pared with  the  horizontal,  or  very  deep  compared  with  the  area  of 
the  deposit,  or  if  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  very  irregular,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  open-pit  system  may  not  be  economical  either  for  han- 
dling the  steam  shovels  or  for  bringing  in  the  trains  of  cars.  Where 
the  ore  is  found  at  considerable  depths  below  the  surface,  or  where 
it  must  be  sought  or  followed  up  by  penetrating  the  sides  of  high 
hills  or  mountains,  the  systems  of  shaft  and  slope  mining  may  be 
necessary.  In  these  cases  a  shaft  is  sunk  or  a  tunnel  made  more  or 
less  steeply  inclined  to  the  ore  body.  When  the  ore  is  reached  it  is 
worked  by  projecting  timbered  galleries  through  it,  from  which  the 
miner  works  more  or  less  completely  over  the  whole  deposit,  Accord- 
ing to  various  conditions  affecting  either  the  safety  or  the  economy 
of  operation. 

Shaft  mining  naturally  tends  to  be  more  expensive  than  open- 
pit  mining,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  stripping  expenditures  of  the  latter, 
the  miners  with  drill  and  pick  in  underground  mines  being  feeble 
competitors  of  the  steam  shovel  in  open  pits. 

Another  method  of  mining  the  ore  is  what  is  known  as  milling. 
This  method  involves  stripping  the  overburden  and  sinking  shafte 
through  the  ore.  The  ore  is  broken  down  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  mine,  whence  it  is  hoisted  to  the  surface. 

Irregular  formation  in  the  ore  body,  excessive  water  in  the  mine, 
and  various  other  circumstances  often  have  an  important  effect  on 
the  cost  of  mining. 

Systems  0¥  hoidikg  and  operating  ore  lands,  and  rel.ation  to 
ROTALTiBS  AND  DEPRECIATION. — ^Thc  couditious  regarding  the  owner- 
ship of  ore  lands  and  the  operation  of  mines  have  very  important  re- 
lations to  the  cost  of  mining.  Generally  speaking,  the  ownership  of 
the  land  or  the  fee  is  not  vested  in  the  mining  company  which  is 
engaged  in  extracting  the  ore.  In  the  Soutiiem  ore  mining  industry, 
however,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  other  less  important  ore  districts 
of  the  United  States,  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage  of  ore  mined  is  from 
fee  holdings.  In  Minnesota  where  the  Mesabi  and  Vermilion  Eanges 
are  located  there  are  very  extensive  tracts  of  ore  lands  under  opera- 
tion, tiie  fee  of  which  still  remains  in  the  name  of  the  State.  Most 
of  these  lands  have  been  leased  by  it  on  a  royalty  payment  of  25 
cents  per  gross  ton  of  ore  mined.  Such  holdings  have  often  been 
transferred  by  sublease  so  that  in  many  instances  the  current  royalty 
paid  by  the  mining  company  is  higher  than  the  royalty  payable  to  the 
State,  the  difference  going  to  the  prior  leaseholder.  The  system  of 
State  leases,  as  practiced  in  Minnesota,  with  low  annual  minimum 
tonnage  on  which  royalty  was  to  be  paid  tended  to  encourage  pros- 
pecting for  ore  deposits  and  speculative  holding  of  them  without 
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sufficieiit  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  lessee  to  promptly  develop  and 
operate  the  pr(^)erty  leased.  The  conditions  determining  cost  for 
leaseholds  are  more  complicated  than  for  fee  holdings. 

Fee  mines. — ^Fee  mines  are  those  which  are  operated  by  the  owners 
th^nselyes.  The  mining  company  owns  not  only  the  ore  deposits — 
the  ore  in  the  ground — but  also  all  improvements.  The  expendi- 
tures on  both  of  these  accounts  represent  the  investment  of  capital 
and  are  subject  to  depreciation  charges  in  reckoning  the  cost  of 
mining  ore.  It  will  be  convenient  for  discussion  to  group  these  capital 
expenditures  into  two  classes,  namely,  the  actual  cost  of  the  ore 
deposit,  and  the  mine  improvements  and  equipment.  The  deprecia- 
ti(m  of  each  of  these  two  elements  invdves  distinct  considerations. 

In  order  that  the  mining  company  shall  not  diminish  its  capital 
it  is  necessary  that  depreciation  be  charged  for  every  ton  of  ore 
extracted.  The  amount  of  depreciation  should  be  determined  by 
the  original  cost  of  the  ore  deposit  and  the  estimated  tonnage  of 
merchantable  ore.  Thus,  if  the  ore  deposit  was  estimated  to  contain 
20,000,000  tons,  and  it  was  purchased  for  $1,000,000,  the  depreciation 
charge  against  the  ore  would  be  5  cents  per  ton.  The  important 
point  to  be  noted,  however,  is  that  the  depreciation  should  be  esti- 
mated on  the  actual  cost  and  not  on  the  current  market  value. 
For  example,  the  cost  of  ore  deposits  might  have  been  figured  as 
5  cents  per  ton  at  the  time  the  mine  was  purchased,  but  the  same 
deposits,  or  what  was  left  of  them,  at  a  later  period  might  be  dis- 
posed of  for  20  cents  per  ton.  It  would  not  be  proper  to  take  any 
account  of  this  change  in  the  value  of  the  ore  in  the  ground  in  reckon- 
ing the  amounts  of  the  depreciation  for  the  purpose  of  figuring  the 
cost  of  the  ore.  Some  companies  make  allowances  for  changes  in 
market  values  by  setting  aside  funds  for  the  replacement  of  the 
deposit.  While  such  funds  may  be  desirable  for  the  purchase  of 
additional  ore  when  that  already  acquired  shall  have  been  exhausted, 
yet  provision  for  such  funds  is  not  properly  a  charge  to  costs. 

TThe  permanent  mine  improvements  lose  practically  all  their  value 
by  the  time  the  ore  deposit  is  exhausted.  The  total  cost  of  such 
improvem^its,  deduding  scrap  value,  should  therefore  be  covered  by 
depreciation.  The  amount  to  be  charged  annually  will  depend,  of 
course,  upon  how  long  the  improvements  will  last  or  will  be  utilized 
in  operation. 

In  connection  with  mine  depreciation  charges  a  somewhat  similar 
problem  arises  in  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  cost  of  stripping. 
The  expense  of  stripping  may  be  looked  at  from  two  different  view- 
points— ^first,  as  a  capital  expenditure;  and,  second,  as  an  operating 
cost.  In  the  first,  the  removal  of  the  overburden  from  the  ore  deposit 
is  regarded  as  an  improvement  of  the  mining  property  analogous  to 
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the  sinking  of  a  shaft  and  other  general  development  work  of  an 
underground  mine.  Hence,  the  initial  stripping  expenditure  should 
be  capitalized,  and  depreciation  charged  as  the  ore  is  removed.  In 
the  second,  this  expenditure  is  booked  as  a  deferred  charge  to  opera- 
tions, and  charged  to  cost  on  the  basis  of  the  t<mnage  of  ore  extracted 
from  the  uncovered  area  for  the  period  in  question  as  compared  with 
the  total  ore  body  uncovered  by  such  stripping. 

Royalty  mines. — ^Where  the  owner  of  the  ore  deposit  does  not  mine 
the  ore  but  leases  the  right  to  mine  to  another  party  in  considera- 
tion of  a  fixed  (or  variable)  amount  per  ton  of  ore  mined,  such 
payment  is  known  as  a  royalty  and  the  mines  as  royalty  mines.  The 
mere  fact  that  a  mine  is  leased  for  a  royalty  payment  or  other  com- 
pensation obviously  does  not  affect  the  total  amount  of  depreciation 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  ore  deposit  and  mining  operations, 
but  it  does  affect  the  part  which  is  borne  by  the  owner  and  by  the 
lessee,  respectively. 

In  the  simplest  case  the  virgin  ore  deposit  is  leased  by  the  fee 
owner  to  the  lessee  or  mine  operator  for  a  fixed  royalty  payment 
of  a  certain  amount  for  each  ton  of  ore  extracted.  The  fee  owner 
may  be  expected  to  get  as  much  royalty  as  he  can,  but  before  he 
can  determine  his  profits  he  must  take  account  of  the  depreciation 
of  the  property  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  ore,  since  this  must  be 
covered  entirely  by  what  he  receives  in  royalties.  If  the  fee  owner 
makes  a  successful  bargain,  the  discounted  value  of  all  royalty  pay- 
ments, on  estimated  production  from  year  to  year,  should  be  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  fair  selling  value  of  the  property  at  the  date 
of  the  contract.  The  royalty  payment,  being  the  price  of  the  ore  in 
the  ground,  must  necessarily  cover  all  exhaustion  charges.  The 
operator,  or  lessee,  however,  must  provide  for  depreciation  on  mine 
improvements. 

Second,  the  case  may  be  noted  of  a  mine  which  is  already  developed 
by  the  fee  owner  and  then  leased  on  a  straight  royalty.  In  this  case 
the  fee  owner  or  lessor  in  calculating  his  royalty  must  take  account 
of  the  fact  that  it  must  cover  the  depreciation  of  the  improvements 
going  with  the  ore  deposits  as  well  as  the  exhaustion  of  the  deposit 
itself.  The  lessee  or  mine  operator  in  this  case,  not  having  made  the 
expenditure  on  such  improvements,  does  not  have  to  charge  any 
depreciation  for  them  into  the  cost  of  mining  the  ore  because  it  is 
already  covered  by  the  royalty  which  he  pays  to  the  fee  owner.  He 
may  make  additional  improvements,  of  course,  or  provide  equipment 
which  must  be  depreciated  in  his  own  accounts. 

Third,  the  fee  owner  or  lessor  may  demand  a  spot  cash  payment 
or  bonus  in  addition  to  the  stipulated  royalty.  This  may  be  merely 
because  he  prefers  to  get  his  payment  in  that  way,  or  it  may  cor- 
respond to  something  added  to  the  value  of  the  original  property. 
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as,  for  example,  sinking  a  shaft  or  otherwise  opening  up  the  ore 
l>ody.  This  cash  payment  has  the  effect  of  necessitating  an  extin- 
guishment or  a  depreciation  charge  in  the  accounts  of  the  opera- 
tor of  the  mine  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  mine  had  been  purchased 
outright. 

These  thi-ee  typical  cases,  although  they  do  not  represent  all  the 
various  conditions  covering  the  depreciation  and  royalty  charges  for 
royalty  mines,  probably  suflSciently  illustrate  the  principles  of  cost 
yccounting  which  are  applicable  to  these  items.  While  in  the  pre- 
ceding discussion  the  position  of  the  fee  owner  of  a  royalty  mine 
has  b^n  discussed,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  lessee  or  mine 
operator,  only  the  costs  of  the  latter  come  into  consideration  in  de- 
termining the  cost  of  the  ore  mined.  Nevertheless,  it  is  important 
to  observe  that  the  lessor's  royalty  must  be  generally  presumed  to 
include  a  profit. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  analysis  that  there  is  not  an  exact 
comparability  between  costs  of  mining  for  fee  mines  and  royalty 
mines,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  include  profits  to  the  owner  of  the 
land  (contained  in  the  royalty),  while  the  former  do  not  include  any 
landowner's  profit.  This  is  a  particular  instance  of  the  fact  which 
has  been  discussed  in  the  introductory  chapter  (see  pp.  1-2),  namely, 
that  differences  in  the  integration  of  the  industry  (in  this  case 
land  owner  and  mine  operator)  necessarily  involve  differences  in  the 
elements  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  production.  To  put  them  on  a 
strictly  comparable  basis  it  would  be  necessary  either  to  determine 
end  eliminate  the  profit  contained  in  the  royalty  for  the  royalty 
mines,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  f^e  mines,  to  segregate  the  profit  which 
should  be  received  by  the  owner  of  the  ore  in  the  ground  in  his 
capacity  of  land  owner  and  add  that  to  the  cost  along  with  the 
depreciation  charge.  In  the  latter  case  it  would  not,  of  course,  be 
proper  to  add  the  total  royalty  value  because  royalty,  as  shown  above, 
includes  exhaustion  charges.  Neither  of  these  methods  of  bringing 
the  cost  statements  to  a  strictly  comparable  basis  could  be  applied 
satisfactorily  to  the  cost  data  received  by  the  Bureau,  and  would 
involve  considerable  difficulties  of  determination  even  with  the  fullest 
information  respecting  the  conditions  for  each  mine.  It  is  doubtful, 
also,  whether  either  step  should  be  taken  merely  to  obtain  strict 
comparability. 

In  connection  with  royalties,  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  contracts 
covering  payment  should  be  noted,  namely,  that  it  is  generally  stipu- 
lated— at  least  in  private  leases — that  the  lessee  shall  pay  royalty 
on  a  minimum  tonnage  each  year  until  the  ore  is  exhausted,  whether 
this  minimum  tonnage  is  mined  or  not.  If  any  excess  royalty  is 
paid  in  this  manner,  it  is  credited  to  future  production.  This  pro- 
visicm  is  obviously  necessary  to  protect  the  lessor^s  interests.  When 
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such  advance  royalties  are  paid — those  in  excess  of  production — 
they  are  not  treated  as  a  part  of  the  costs  of  mining  of  the  current 
year,  but  are  treated  as  deferred  charges  to  operation,  and  are  ab- 
sorbed in  succeeding  years  in  the  degree  that  the  tonnage  of  output 
exceeds  the  minimum  on  which  royalty  is  payable. 

Transportation  to  markets  or  sale. — Ordinarily  the  cost  of  ore 
or  other  mine  product  is  figured  at  the  mine  or  place  of  production, 
but  in  certain  cases  it  is  desirable  to  get  the  cost  at  the  market  of 
sale,  and  this  involves  the  inclusion  of  the  freight  charges  for  trans- 
portation if  the  ore  is  not  sold  where  it  is  produced.  This  situation 
exists  particularly  with  respect  to  Lake  Superior  ore,  which  is  hiined 
principally  in  the  northern  parts  of  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  but 
sold  chiefly  at  the  lower  Lake  ports,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  place 
of  production.  The  selling  price  naturally  covers  the  transporta- 
tion charges  as  well  as  the  cost  of  mining. 

Section  2.  General  characteristics  of  Lake  Superior  iron-ore  industry. 

The  Lake  region  comprises  the  most  important  iron-ore  deposits 
in  the  United  States  and,  considering  the  grade  of  ore,  as  well  as  the 
location  and  size  of  the  deposits,  probably  the  most  valuable  supply 
in  the  world  under  exploitation  at  the  present  time.  These  deposits 
are  found  in  several  so-called  ranges,  located  chiefly  in  the  northern 
peninsula  of  Michigan  and  in  Minnesota.  The  Michigan  ore  ranges 
are  the  Gogebic,  the  Marquette,  and  the  Menominee,  two  of  them  lap- 
ping over  into  Wisconsin.  The  Minnesota  ranges  are  the  Mesabi  and 
the  Vermilion.  The  Michigan  ranges,  together  with  the  Vermilion 
Range,  are  generally  referred  to  as  the  "  Old  Ranges,"  in  distinction 
from  the  Mesabi,  which  was  developed  later.  This  distinction  is  of 
importance  in  the  technique  of  ore  production  on  account  of  the 
softer  character  of  Mesabi  ore,  compared  with  most  of  the  Old  Range 
ore,  and  its  lower  average  cost. 

The  ore  of  the  Old  Ranges  is  generally  found  at  levels  consider- 
ably below  the  surface  and  is  almost  entirely  obtained  from  under- 
ground mines.  The  ores  occur  largely  also  in  rock  formations.  The 
Mesabi  ore,  on  the  other  hand,  is  generally  nearer  the  surface,  and 
some  of  the  most  important  mines  are  open  pits. 

The  Lake  ore-mining  industry  throughout  the  period  under  con- 
sideration, for  which  cost  statements  for  73  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
duction were  obtained,  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  large 
mining  companies  operating  often  a  considerable  number  of  indi- 
vidual mines.  The  chief  mining  interest  was,  of  course,  the  Steel 
Corporation,  which,  through  its  various  affiliated  companies,  operated 
52  mines  during  this  period.  Most  of  the  more  important  mining 
concerns  were  a  part  of,  or  were  affiliated  with,  iron  and  steel  produc- 
ing companies.    These  companies,  as  well  as  some  of  the  concerns 
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engaged  solely  in  ore  mining,  were  generally  well  provided  with 
financial  resources  necessary  to  conduct  mining  operations  in  the 
most  economical  and  profitable  manner.  The  mines  had  a  large 
average  output.  For  the  bulk  of  the  production,  namely,  that  part 
covered  by  the  following  cost  statements,  the  average  annual  output 
\ier  mine  for  the  five-year  period,  1902  to  1906,  was  over  300,000 
tons,  and  some  individual  mines  averaged  during  this  period  over 
1,000,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  Lake  ore  industry  has,  therefore,  great  advantages,  particu- 
larly in  the  high  grade  of  the  ore,  the  vastness  of  the  deposits,  the 
facility  with  which  the  ore  can  be  mined,  and  the  abundant  financial 
resources  of  the  operators. 

The  principal  disadvantages  of  the  Lake  ore  region  from  the  point 
of  view  of  production  are  (1)  northern  location  with  cold  winters, 
involving  to  a  certain  extent  the  shutting  down  of  operations  in 
open-pit  mines  and  all  Lake  shipments,  and  (2)  great  distance  from 
the  points  of  fuel  supply  and  the  location  of  blast  furnaces  and  gen- 
eral manufacturing  region. 

The  transportation  of  the  ore  from  the  mines  to  the  points  of  sale 
and  consumption  involves  a  comparatively  short  haul  by  rail  from 
the  mines  to  the  Lakes,  then  water  carriage  for  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  miles,  and  finally,  at  least  for  most  of  the  ore  consumed, 
another  haul  by  rail  to  the  points  where  the  furnaces  are  located. 
The  several  ore  ranges  have  generally  different  ports  of  T^ke  ship- 
ment. For  the  Minnesota  ranges,  namely,  the  Mesabi  and  Vermilion, 
the  principal  ports  of  shipment  are  Duluth,  Two  Harbors,  and  Su- 
perior, all  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.  For  the  Michigan  ranges, 
namely,  the  Gogebic,  Marquette,  and  Menominee,  the  ports  for 
Lake  shipment  are  Ashland,  Marquette,  and  Escanaba,  the  two 
former  on  Lake  Superior  and  the  latter  on  Lake  Michigan.  From 
these  ports  the  ore  is  shipped  chiefly  to  the  lower  Lake  ports,  namely, 
ports  on  Lake  Erie,  of  which  the  most  important  are  Cleveland,  Ash- 
tabula, Conneaut,  and  Buffalo.  A  considerable  quantity  is  also 
shipped  to  ports  on  Lake  Michigan,  chiefly  to  furnaces  near  Chicago. 

The  prices  for  the  great  bulk  of  Lake  ore,  therefore,  are  for  de- 
livery at  lower  Lake  ports  (Lake  Erie),  and  the  profits  thereon  are 
determined  by  the  costs  of  delivering  it  at  such  ports,  which  include, 
therefore,  both  the  cost  of  mining  and  the  charges  for  transportation 
from  the  mines  to  lower  Lake  ports.  These  transportation  charges 
comprise  the  rail  freights  from  the  mines  to  the  upper  Lake  ports 
and  the  Lake  freights  to  the  lower  Lake  ports.  The  haul  from  the 
mines  to  the  Lakes  is  much  greater  for  the  Minnesota  ranges  than  for 
the  Michigan  ranges.  The  transportation  charges  from  the  mines  to 
upper  Lake  ports  vary  considerably  between  the  ranges. 
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Production  and  shipments. — For  the  period  1902  to  1906,  inclu- 
sive, the  tonnage  of  iron  ore  covered  by  the  cost  sheets  was  106,268,728 
gross  tons,  or  73.3  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  Lake 
Superior  district,  namely,  144,950,375  gross  tons. 

While  the  total  production  of  the  companies  reporting  for  the 
period  1902  to  1906,  as  shown  by  their  cost  sheets,  was  106,268,728 
tons,  as  stated  above,  the  total  deliveries  from  lower  Lake  ports,  as 
shown  by  the  profit  and  loss  statements,  were  109,424,041  tons.  The 
difference  between  these  two  quantities,  namely,  3,155,313  tons,  is  to 
be  accounted  for  in  part  by  quantities  taken  from  accumulated  stock 
piles.  There  was  a  similar  difference  between  production  and  ship- 
ments for  the  Lake  Superior  district  as  a  whole. 

Section  3.  Book  cost  of  Lake  ore,  by  years,  1902-1906. 

In  discussing  the  cost  of  Lake  ore  it  will  be  convenient  to  note  first 
the  general  facts  regarding  the  cost  for  the  region  as  a  whole,  after 
which  certain  details  regarding  the  particular  ranges  will  be  con- 
sidered. The  average  costs  of  Lake  Superior  ore,  by  years,  for  the 
period  1902  to  1906,  inclusive,  for  all  the  companies  reporting  to  the 
Bureau  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Tablb  3.— average  book  COST  OF  LAKE  ORE  DELIVERED  AT  LOWER  LAKE  PORTS, 

BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 


(In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

Oro68  tons  min^d 

19,579,501 

19,515,071 

13,922,891 

24,819,424 

10.39 
.15 
.02 
.03 
.15 
.26 

28,431,841 

106,268,728 

Labor 

10.53 
.18 
.02 
.03 
.12 
.24 

10.52 
.20 
.02 
.03 
.13 
.24 

SO.  42 
.20 
.02 
.04 
.15 
.26 

10.41 
.16 
.02 
.03 
.17 
.27 

10.45 

Supplies 

.17 

Repain 

.02 

Expense 

.03 

Depredation  and  stripping 

Royalty » 

.16 
.25 

L12 
.64 
.75 

L14 
.66 
.80 

L09 
.66 
.70 

LOO 
.67 
.73 

L06 
.69 
.73 

1.07 

Rail  freight 

.67 

Lake  freight* 

.74 

Total 

2.61 

.07 
.04 
.07 

2.60 

.06 
.06 
.05 

2.45 

.07 
.06 
.05 

2.40 

.04 
.04 
.05 

2.48 

.05 
.06 
.06 

2.48 

General  charges: 

General  expense. . .  r  -  -  ^ . . . . 

.06 

TaxfW. . ..,.T,»,..r. . 

.05 

Depredation 

.05 

Total  book  cost  at  lower 
Lake  ports    . .  x . . .  . 

2.60 

2.76 

.    2.63 

2.63 

2.68 

2.64 

1  For  average  royalty  on  royalty  mines  only,  see  p.  88. 

s  Includes  marine  insurance  of  one-half  cent  per  ton  for  each  year. 
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This  cost  statement  is  shown  in  three  parts.  The  first  part  gives 
the  items  and  sum  of  the  costs  at  the  mine,  as  shown  by  the  cost  sheets 
of  the  companies,  together  with  the  royalty.  The  5=5econd  gives  trans- 
portation charges  from  the  mines  to  the  lower  Lake  ports,  and  the 
third  gives  the  general  charges  made  directly  in  the  profit  and  loss 
accounts  of  the  companies.  These  general  charges  added  to  the 
direct  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports  give  the  total  book  cost  at  lower  Lake 
ports. 

A  general  factor  affecting  the  cost  of  mining  Lake  ore  may  be  noted 
here  before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  detailed  items,  namely, 
the  annual  volume  of  production.  The  total  production  covered  by 
these  cost  statements  was  19,679,501  tons  in  1902  and  rose  to  28,431,841 
tons  in  1906,  an  increase,  as  between  these  years,  of  45.2  per  cent. 
There  was,  however,  a  slight  decline  in  production  in  1903  and  a 
very  sharp  one  in  1904.  The  general  volume  of  output  has  some  effect 
on  the  cost  of  mining,  particularly  on  account  of  the  general  financial 
charges,  such  as  taxes,  which  are  levied  on  reserves  as  well  as  on  oper- 
ating mines.  An  increasing  volume  of  output  tends,  therefore,  to 
reduce  certain  costs  of  mining. 

A  more  important  circumstance,  however,  is  the  average  output  per 
mine.  This  is  likely  to  be  greater,  of  course,  when  the  total  volume 
of  output  is  greater,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  so.  Taking  the  total 
tonnage  of  production  covered  for  each  year  and  dividing  by  the 
number  of  mines  producing  this  tonnage  the  average  annual  output 
per  mine  for  the  five-year  period  as  a  whole  was  as  follows : 

1902 297,  000 

1903 . 275,000 

1904 221,000 

1905 300,000 

1906 aOi),  000 

Average  (1902-190G) 305.000 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  with  the  general  increase  in  output  at 
the  end  of  this  five-year  period  there  was  also  an  increase  in  the  aver- 
age output  per  mine.  This  undoubtedly  was  an  important  factor 
tending  toward  a  reduction  in  mining  costs,  not  only  for  mining 
labor  but  also  for  general  charges. 

Cost  at  mine. — These  are  the  average  costs  of  the  ore  at  the  mine 
as  shown  by  the  cost  sheets  of  the  companies  reporting  and  do  not 
mclude  certain  general  charges  just  referred  to,  which  are  largely, 
though  not  wholly,  related  to  the  cost  of  the  ore  at  the  mine.  For 
the  five-year  period  the  average  cost  at  the  mine,  including  royalty 
and  depreciation,  was  $1.07  per  ton,  and  for  the  several  years  ranged 
from  $1.14  in  1903  to  $1  in  1905.  The  general  tendency  was  a  declin- 
ing  one.     An  important  factor  in  this  declining  tendency  was  the 
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increasing  importance  of  the  Mesabi  district  with  respect  to  the  total 
production.  The  cost  of  mining  for  the  Mesabi  Range  being  lower 
than  for  the  other  ranges,  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  Mesabi 
output  to  the  total  output  naturally  tended  to  reduce  the  average 
costs.  (See  pp.  41-42.)  This  was  a  fact  of  great  significance  for  the 
general  position  of  the  Lake  ore  industry,  not  only  during  this  period, 
but  also  for  the  years  since  1906. 

Direct  operating  expense  at  mine, — The  chief  item  of  cost  was  min- 
ing labor  which  for  the  five-year  period  averaged  $0.45,  or  42  per  cent 
of  the  mine  cost.  The  labor  cost  ranged  from  $0.39  in  1905  to  $0.53  in 
1902.  The  changes  in  the  labor  cost  were  due  apparently  more  to  the 
changes  in  the  volume  of  production  and  in  the  proportion  of  the 
output  of  open-pit  mining  to  the  total  output  than  to  the  rates  of 
wages.  The  statistical  comparison  of  wages  is  a  complicated  matter 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  in  detail  in  this  connection, 
but,  generally  speaking,  it  appears  that  (1)  the  rates  of  wages  were 
about  the  same  in  1902  and  1903;  (2)  there  was  a  decline  in  January, 
1904,  of  about  10  per  cent;  (3)  this  decline  was  practically  offset  by 
an  advance  in  January,  1905;  and  (4)  there  was  a  second  advance  in 
March,  1906. 

According  to  the  movement  of  the  rate  of  wages  the  lowest  labor 
cost  per  ton  might  be  looked  for  in  1904,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  both 
1905  and  1906  were  slightly  lower  in  spite  of  a  wages  advance  in 
1905  and  a  second  advance  in  1906.  This  situation,  as  intimated 
above,  was  probably  partly  due  to  the  increased  volume  of  produc- 
tion of  the  two  latter  years  and  partly  to  the  great  relative  increase 
in  the  output  of  Mesabi  ore,  especially  from  open-pit  mines,  for  which 
the  labor  costs  per  ton  were  very  low.     (See  pp.  43-44.) 

Supplies,  which  include  tools,  lubricants,  and  various  other  articles 
required  in  mining  operations,  also  formed  an  important  element  of 
cost,  and  for  the  five-year  period  averaged  $0.17  per  ton.  This 
item  ranged  from  $0.15  in  1905  to  $0.20  in  1903  and  1904.  Repairs 
and  mine  expense  averaged  $0.02  and  $0.03,  respectively,  for  the  five- 
year  period.  The  amounts  in  question  were  relatively  small,  so  that 
practically  no  variations  appear  in  the  cost  statement  in  respect  to 
these  items. 

Depreciation  and  stripping. — Depreciation  and  stripping  averaged 
$0.15  for  the  five-year  period,  and  ranged  from  $0.12  in  1902  to 
$0.17  in  1906.  The  absorption  of  stripping  expenditure  is  analogous 
to  depreciation.  Stripping  was  not  carried  on  to  a  very  important 
extent  during  the  years  1902  to  1904,  and  the  cost,  as  a  rule,  was  not 
shown  as  a  separate  charge,  but  was  included  under  the  item  of 
depreciation.  For  the  years  1905  and  1906  the  stripping  charge 
was,  however,  reported  separately,  and  averaged  $0.05  and  $0.07, 
respectively. 
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These  figures  show  a  tendency  toward  increase  in  the  depreciation 
charge,  due  in  large  part  to  greater  expenses  of  opening  up  the  ore. 
This  was  more  than  offset,  however,  by  lower  operating  expenses  for 
labor  and  supplies,  and  these  lower  expenses  for  labor  and  supplies 
were  probably  in  part  due  to  the  extension  of  open^pit  mining.  It  Is 
not  certain,  however,  that  the  depreciation  charges  were  made  on  a 
uniform  basis  during  this  period. 

Some  mines  increased  their  exhaustion  charges  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mated increased  value  of  ore  instead  of  maintaining  them  on  the 
basis  of  its  original  cost  to  them.  Hence,  a  part  of  the  average  in- 
crease in  depreciation  charged  was  due  to  this  faulty  method  of 
accounting.     (See  p.  19.) 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  some  companies  made  additional  allow- 
ances for  depreciation  (including  charges  for  exhaustion  or  replace- 
ment) in  their  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  are  combined  in  the 
third  division  of  the  cost  statement,  which  has  not  yet  been  considered 
(see  p.  40),  but  these  allowances  were  uniform  in  average  amount 
from  1903  to  1906,  inclusive,  so  that  they  would  not  affect  the  pre- 
ceding discussion  of  the  relative  movement. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  mines  were  fee  mines,  while 
others  were  royalty  mines,  and,  further,  that  there  were  differences  in 
the  condition  under  which  the  royalty  mines  were  acquired  or  held, 
the  elements  of  cost  covered  by  the  item  of  depreciation  were  not 
always  identical  for  each.  (See  p.  31.)  The  differences  referred  to 
here  relate  particularly  to  charges  for  exhaustion  of  ore,  which  must 
be  allowed  for  in  fee  mines,  and  for  bonuses  paid  for  royalty  mines  in 
certain  cases.  (See  p.  30.)  Most  of  the  production,  however,  was 
from  royalty  mines  (about  90  per  cent  of  the  tonnage),  while  the 
bonuses  which  were  paid  on  such  mines  required,  generally,  only  a 
small  charge  per  ton  compared  with  the  royalties,  so  that  the  differ- 
ences in  the  circumstances  of  the  mines  were  not  so  considerable  in 
fact  as  might  seem  possible  at  first  thought. 

A  computation  was  made  of  the  depreciation  per  ton  (including 
additional  depreciation)  on  fee  mines,  as  compared  with  royalty 
mines  with  the  following  results : 


Year. 

Fee 
mineit. 

Royalty 
mines. 

ig02         

10.27 
.26 
.36 

.27 
.28 



10.18 

1903      

.18 

1904 

.18 

1906        

.14 

1900 -           --      

.14 

Average  (1908-1806) .28  .16 
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This  computation  includes  the  additional  depreciation  noted  above 
and  yet  to  be  considered  (see  p.  40),  but  not  the  stripping  charges, 
and  is  introduced  here  to  illustrate  this  point. 

While  most  items  of  mine  cost  are  definite  expenditures  which  can 
not  be  questioned  as  to  the  amount,  the  charge  for  depreciation  is 
more  or  less  arbitrary.  The  cost  statements  of  the  individual  mines 
showed  great  variations,  some  of  them  charging  no  depreciation  at 
all,  while  for  others  the  depreciation  was  extremely  high.  Without 
a  vast  amount  of  detailed  study  concerning  all  the  circumstances 
affecting  each  mine  it  would  not  be  possible  to  amend  or  correct  the 
charges  which  were  actually  made.  The  general  indications  are, 
nevertheless,  that  the  depreciation  charges,  taken  as  a  whole,  were 
ample,  and  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  they  were  in  excess  of 
what  was  strictly  necessary. 

Royalty. — ^The  average  computed  charge  for  royalty  for  the  five- 
year  period  for  the  mines  reporting  was  $0.25  per  ton,  and  ranged 
from  $0.24  in  1902  and  1903  to  $0.27  in  1906,  showing,  therefore,  a 
general  advancing  tendency.  The  several  ranges,  however,  showed 
considerable  variations  in  the  movement  of  average  royalties.  The 
general  average  movement  conformed  quite  closely  to  that  for  the 
Mesabi  Range.    (See  p.  44.) 

The  usual  method  of  stating  royalty  payments  is  upon  shipments, 
so,  in  order  that  the  royalty  payments  should  bear  a  proper  relation 
to  the  tonnage  mined,  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  royalty  rate  for 
each  mine,  as  shown  by  the  returns,  and  to  recompute  the  amount  of 
royalty  on  the  basis  of  the  tonnage  mined.  The  average  rate  of 
royalty  shown  in  these  statements,  therefore,  is  based  on  rates  shown 
by  the  returns  from  each  mine. 

The  total  royalty  amounts  for  the  royalty  mines  were  distributed 
over  the  total  tonnage  included  in  the  cost  statements  for  each  range 
in  order  to  get  the  average  royalty  per  ton.  Hence,  this  average  was 
not  the  average  royalty  of  the  royalty  mines,  which  was  somewhat 
higher.  All  but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  mines  report- 
ing, however,  were  royalty  mines,  and  about  90  per  cent  of  the  tonnage 
included  in  this  cost  statement  was  from  royalty  mines.  Taking  the 
production  of  royalty  mines  only,  the  average  royalty  for  this  five- 
year  period  was  $0.28  per  ton,  and  the  same  for  each  year,  also, 
except  in  1906,  when  it  averaged  $0.29. 

Rail  freight. — Practically  all  Lake  Superior  ore  is  shipped  to 
lower  Lake  ports  by  combined  rail  and  Lake  route.  The  charges  for 
rail  transportation  are,  therefore,  practically  the  average  charges  for 
the  transportation  of  the  ore  from  the  mines  to  the  upper  Lake  ports. 
The  average  rail  freight  was  $0.67  per  ton  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906,  inclusive,  and  ranged  from  $0.64  in  1902  to  $0.69  in 
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1906.  For  the  individual  railroads  hauling  the  ore  the  rates  of 
transportation,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  remained  unchanged 
throughout  this  period;  the  advancing  tendency  of  the  average 
freight  charge  was  due  to  the  increasing  proportion  of  ore  shipped 
from  the  Mesabi  Range,  for  which  the  rail  freight  rate  was  higher 
than  for  any  of  the  other  ranges  except  the  Vermilion. 

The  rail  freights  shown  in  this  statement  of  costs  were  not  shown 
in  exactly  this  form  by  the  companies  reporting,  but  are  the  result 
of  a  computation  or  adjustment  made  by  the  Bureau,  for  the  reason 
that  the  production  at  the  mines,  shipments  by  rail,  and  shipments 
by  Lake  are  distinct  transactions,  and  for  any  given  period  of  time 
the  tonnages  were  not  exactly  the  same.  Hence,  the  rate  on  each  of 
these  tonnages  was  computed  separately.  It  is  much  simpler  in 
statement,  however,  to  base  the  cost  statement  at  lower  Lake  ports 
on  the  tonnage  of  mine  production.  This  involved  recomputing  the 
freight  on  the  basis  of  the  tonnage  mined  instead  of  tonnage  shipped, 
using  the  average  freight  charge  as  a  basis.  Although  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration owned  two  of  the  railroads  transporting  ore  to  upper  Lake 
ports,  on  which  large  profits  were  earned,  its  mining  companies  paid 
the  same  rates  for  transportation  as  other  mining  concerns  similarly 
located. 

Lake  Freight. — ^The  average  Lake  freight  for  the  five-year  period, 
1902  to  1906.  inclusive,  was  $0.74  per  ton  and  ranged  from  $0.70  in 
1904  to  $0.80  in  1903.  Like  the  rail  freights,  the  Lake  freights  were 
diiferent  to  som^  extent  for  shipments  from  different  ranges,  but 
unlike  the  rail  freights  the  Lake  freights  were  somewhat  variable 
from  year  to  year  for  transportation  between  the  same  points,  and 
also  varied  sometimes  for  particular  shipments  in  the  same  year. 
Most  of  the  tonnage  each  year  was  carried  at  what  is  termed  the  con- 
tract rate,  which  is  usually  a  season  rate  more  or  less  definitely  agreed 
on  between  shippers  and  carriers,  with  established  differentials  for  the 
different  ports  of  shipment  on  the  upper  Lakes.  Beside?  this  con- 
tract rate,  however,  there  are  what  are  called  wild  rates,  which  are 
charters  for  particular  cargoes  made  from  day  to  day.  During  the 
period  under  consideration,  also,  a  large  part  of  the  total  tonnage 
shipped,  and  probably  an  even  greater  proportion  of  the  shipments 
covered  by  the  above  cost  statement,  was  transported  by  boat  lines 
aflBliated  with  the  mining  companies.  This  fact  tended  probably 
to  keep  the  rates  steadier.  Similarly  to  the  rail  rates,  the  Lake 
freight  rates  here  given  were  the  actual  rates  paid  upon  the  tonnages 
shipped  applied  to  the  mine  production  for  convenience  of  state- 
ment. Several  of  the  large  ore-producing  concerns  had  Lake  trans- 
portation facilities  which  transported  the  ore  and  earned  large  profits 
thereon,  but  their  mining  concerns  paid  the  usual  transportation  rates. 
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General  charges. — These-cost  items  were  charged  directly  to  the 
profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  companies,  comprising,  in  the  case  of 
Lake  oi-e,  general  expense,  taxes,  and  additional  depreciation. 

The  average  cost  for  general  expense  for  the  period  1902  to  190C, 
inclusive,  was  $0.06  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.04  in  1905  to  $0.07 
in  1902  and  1904.  The  general  tendency  of  these  expenses  was 
a  declining  one,  and  this  might  be  expected  in  view  of  the  increasing 
output  The  high  rate  in  1904  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  bad  year  and  the  output  was  relatively  very  small. 

The  item  of  taxes  showed  an  average  cost  of  $0.05  for  the  period 
1902  to  1906,  inclusive,  and  ranged  from  $0.04  in  1902  and  1905  to 
$0.06  in  1904.  The  higher  rate  in  1904  is  easily  understood  on 
consideration  of  the  relatively  small  production  in  that  year.  The 
objection  to  including  taxes  as  a  part  of  cost  is  obvious,  but  they 
have  been  included  in  conformity  with  the  common  practice  of  these 
companies. 

The  average  additional  depreciation  from  the  profit  and  loss  state- 
ments was  $0.05  per  ton  for  the  period  1902  to  1906,  inclusive,  and 
was  the  same  in  each  year,  except  in  1902,  when  it  was  $0.07.  As 
some  companies  did  not  put  any  depreciation  into  their  mine  costs 
and  others  an  apparently  insuflBcient  depreciation  there  are  strong 
arguments  for  including  these  additional  expenses  in  the  costs  in  such 
cases.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  objection  that  depreciation 
charges,  especially  the  additional  depreciation  appearing  in  the  profit 
and  loss  statements,  may,  in  some  cases,  be  intended  either  wholly 
or  in  part  as  replacement  funds^  for  ore  over  and  above  the  actual 
cost  of  the  ore  which  has  been  exhausted.  These  replacement 
funds  may  be  provided  in  the  expectation  of  higher  prices  for  ore 
deposits  in  the  future.  To  determine  the  merits  of  the  case  for  each 
mine  would  have  been  an  enormous  task,  as  well  as  one  involving 
difiicult  questions  of  judgment  and  would  not  have  repaid  the  labor. 
It  seemed  better,  therefore,  to  put  the  total  amounts  allowed  for 
depreciation  and  exhaustion  into  the  cost  of  the  ore. 

Total  book  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports. — The  cost  of  mining,  the 
freight  charges  and  the  general  charges  constitute  the  total  book 
cost.  The  total  book  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports  of  all  Lake  iron  ore  for 
the j)eriod  1902  to  1906  was  $2.64  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $2.53  in 
1905  to  $2.76  in  1903.  The  cost  extremes  corresponded  to  those  of 
mine  cost,  and  the  other  years  showed  a  parallel  movement 

Section  4.  Book  cost  of  Lake  ore,  by  ranges,  1902-1906. 

In  the  preceding  discussion  of  the  general  movement  of  cost  it 
has  been  shown  that  there  was  a  declining  tendency  in  the  cost  of  min- 
ing ore.    As  this  was  due  largely  to  a  shifting  of  the  proportions  of 
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production  among  the  several  ranges,  it  is  desirable  to  present  a  com- 
parison of  the  cost  of  producing  ore  by  ranges. 

The  average  costs  of  production  of  ore  by  ranges  for  the  five  years 
1902  to  1906  and  the  combined  costs  of  the  Old  Ranges  for  the  same 
period  are  showji  in  Uie  following  table.  The  average  costs  of  pro- 
duction by  ranges  for  the  several  years  are  given  in  Table  I,  p.  537. 

Table  4.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  LAKE  ORE  DELIVERED  AT  LOWER  LAKE  PORTS, 
BY  RANGES,  FIVE  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.) 


Item. 


Mar- 
quette. 


Menomi- 
nee. 


Gogebic. 


Ver- 
milion. 


Old 
Ranges, 
com- 
bined. 


Mesabi. 


Total  and 

average,  all 

ranges. 


Gross  tons  mined 12,616,253 


Labor 

Supplies 

Repairs 

Expeose. 

Depreciation  and  stripping. 
Royalty » 


Cost  at  mine.. 

RaU  freight 

Lake  freight* 


Total 

General  charges: 
General  expense. 

Taxes 

Depreciation 


Total  book  cost  at  lower 
Lake  ports , 


11,368,367 


11,648,968 


6,260,574  41,784,172 


64,484,556 


106,268,728 


10.79 
.29 
.04 
.00 
.15 
.10 


10.78 
.32 
.04 
.03 
.19 
.24 


10.78 
.27 
.02 
.04 
.20 


10.50 
.23 


.02 

.16 


L46I 

.30! 


L60 
.40 
.69 


1.70 
.40 
.77 


L27 
.99 

.77 


2.44 

.03 
.04 
.11 


2.69 

.11 
.06 
.18 


2,87 

.07 
.06 
.09 


8.03 

.06 
.07 
.04 


2.62 


2.93 


3.09 


3.20 


10.74 
.28 
.04 
.05 

.18 

.25' 


10.26 
.10 
.01 
.02 
.13 
.26 


10.45 
.17 
.02 
.03 
.15 
.25 


1.64 
.46 
.70 


.78 
.80 
.77 


1.07 
.67 
.74 


2.70 

.07 
.05 
.11 


2.93 


2.35 

.06 
.04 
.01 


2.48 

.06 
.06 
.05 


2.45 


•2.64 


1  For  average  royalty  on  royalty  mine3  only,  see  p.  44. 

s  Includes  the  cost  of  marine  insurance,  amounting  to  one-half  cent  per  ton  for  each  range. 

*  On  account  of  a  slightly  larger  relative  proportion  of  Mesabi  ore  included  in  this  cost  statement  to  the 
total  Mesabi  production  than  for  the  other  ranges,  the  question  might  be  raised  whether  the  average  cost 
shown  does  not  understate  the  true  average  cost  of  Lake  ore  fbr  the  total  tonnage  of  production.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  determine  this  question  without  knowing  definitely  the  cost  of  the  tonnage  for  which 
no  returns  were  made,  but  if  it  is  assumed  that  the  average  cost  of  each  range  for  each  year  is  fairly  repre- 
sented by  the  average  cost  of  the  respective  tonnages  covered  by  the  cost  statement**  this  question  can  be 
answered  by  applying  these  costs  to  the  total  production  by  ranges  and  by  years.  The  cost  variations 
as  shown  by  such  a  computation,  are  inconsiderable,  amounting  to  not  more  than  10.02  per  ton  in  any  one 
year,  and  averaging  only  a  trifle  in  excess  of  10.01  per  ton  for  the  five-year  period. 

The  dominant  importance  of  the  Mesabi  Range  is  apparent  from 
the  tonnages  of  production.  For  this  five-year  period  the  total  pro- 
duction included  in  this  statement  was  106,268,728  tons,  of  which 
64,484,556,  or  60.7  per  cent,  was  from  the  Mesabi  Range.  The  Mar- 
quette, Menominee,  and  Gogebic  supplied  nearly  equal  proportions 
of  the  total  tonnage  under  consideration,  namely,  11.9  per  cent,  10.7 
per  cent,  and  10.8  per  cent,  respectively.  The  proportion  of  the  Ver- 
milion Range  was  the  smallest,  namely,  5.9  per  cent. 
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A  general  factor  causing  differences  in  cost  between  the  different 
ranges  was  the  magnitude  of  mining  operations,  which  may  be  most 
conveniently  noted  here,  as  it  had  some  influence  on  both  mine  cost 
and  general  charges.  The  true  average  output  per  mine,  in  tons,  for 
each  range  and  for  all  ranges  combined  for  the  fivcTyear  period  was 
as  follows: 

Marquette 175. 000 

Menominee 203, 000 

Gogebic 312.  000 

Verililion 313,000 

Average,  Old  Ranges 220.000 

Mesabi 396. 000 

Average,  all  ranges 305,000 

The  true  average  output  per  mine  for  the  Mesabi  Range  varied 
from  280,000  tons  in  1904  to  487,000  in  1906;  the  production  in  1902 
averaged  364,000  tons  per  mine.  The  true  average  output  per  mine 
for  the  Old  Ranges  varied  from  168,000  tons  in  1904  to  248,000  tons 
in  1906.  The  average  output  per  mine  in  1902,  however,  was  nearly 
the  same  as  in  1906 — namely,  247,000  tons. 

The  rapidly  increasing  importance  of  the  Mesabi  Range  is  also 
shown  by  the  tonnages,  which,  from  10,183,593  tons  in  1902,  advanced 
to  18,990,135  tons  in  1906,  an  increase  of  86.5  per  cent.  This  increase 
in  tonnage  covered  by  the  cost  statement  is  comparable  with  an 
increase  for  the  total  production  of  the  Mesabi  Range,  from  13.080,118 
tons  in  1902  to  23,564,891  tons  in  1906,  an  increase  of  80.2  per  cent, 
or  from  48  per  cent  of  the  entire  production  of  Lake  ore  in  1902  to 
62  per  cent  in  1906.  On  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  the  Old 
Ranges  included  in  the  cost  statement  did  not  vary  much.  The  ton- 
nage was  9,395,908  in  1902  and  9,441,706  in  1906,  corresponding  sub- 
stantially with  the  movement  of  the  total  tonnage  of  production 
from  the  Old  Ranges.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Mesabi 
Range  was  characterized  not  only  by  larger  mines,  but  that,  unlike 
the  Old  Ranges,  there  was  a  marked  tendency  toward  an  increased 
output  per  mine.  These  facts  undoubtedly  had  a  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  costs  of  the  respective  ranges. 

Cost  at  mine. — The  several  ranges  showed  for  the  five-year  period, 
1902  to  1906,  a  variation  in  mine  cost  from  $0.78  for  the  Mesabi  to 
$1.70  for  the  Gogebic.  The  difference  between  the  Mesabi  and  the 
Vermilion  (which  had  the  next  lowest  cost)  was  $0.49,  and  between 
the  Vermilion  and  the  Gogebic,  $0.43;  in  other  words,  the  mine 
costs  for  the  Old  Ranges  differed  less  from  each  other  than  any  one 
of  them  differed  from  the  Mesabi.  The  average  mine  cost  for  the 
Old  Ranges  combined  for  the  five-year  period  was  $1.54,  compared 
with  $0.78  for  the  Mesabi. 
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Direct  operating  expense  at  mine. — The  great  advantage  of  the 
Mesabi  Range,  just  noted,  was  chiefly  in  the  item  of  mining  labor. 
The  average  of  all  the  ranges  for  this  five-year  period  was  $0.45  and 
varied  from  $0.79  on  the  Marquette  Range  to  only  $0.26  on  the 
Mesabi.  Among  the  Old  Ranges  the  lowest  labor  cost  was  for  the 
Vermilion,  namely,  $0.50,  or  nearly  twice  as  great  as  for  the  Mesabi. 
The  labor  cost  for  the  Old  Ranges  for  the  five-year  period  averaged 
$0.74,  as  compared  with  $0.26  for  the  Mesabi.  This  very  low  labor 
cost  on  the  Mesabi  Range  was  due  partly  to  the  large  deposits  which 
permitted  of  extensive  mine  operations,  and  partly  to  the  nature  of 
the  ore,  which  is  soft  and  easily  worked,  but  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  ore  could  be  economically  mined  by  the  open- 
pit  system  of  mining. 

Open-pit  and  underground  mines  on  the  Mesabi  Range. — ^The  dif- 
ferences in  the  costs  of  open-pit  and  underground  mines  require 
special  consideration,  and  the  details  are  interesting,  moreover,  as 
showing  the  extremely  low  average  costs  of  the  open-pit  mines.  The 
following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  mine  costs  of  all  the  open- 
pit  and  underground  mines  on  the  Mesabi  Range  which  are  com- 
prised in  these  cost  statements: 

Table  5.-COMPARI80N  OF  MINE  COST  OF  OPEN-PIT  AND  UNDERGROUND  MINES  ON 
THE  MESABI  RANGE,  FFVE  YEARS.  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.) 


Item. 


Gross  tons  mined 

Labor 

SuppUfls. 

Repairs 

Expense 

Depreciation 

Stripping 

Total 

Royalty..! 

Total  mine  cost 


Open  pit. 


28,984,383 

10.10 
.04 
.01 
.01 
.06 
.06 


.62 


Under- 
ground. 


35,500,173 

10.40 
.16 
.01 
.02 
.09 
1.04 


.99 


Total  and 

average,  5 

years. 


64,484,556 


10.26 
.10 
.01 
.02 
.08 
.05 


.52 
.26 


.78 


I  Stripping  is  usually  associated  with  the  open-pit  mines,  jret  extensive  sMpping  i&  also  done  for  "  milling'' 
operations,  which  are  dassed  here  with  the  underground  mines.  Stripping  is  often  chargeable  also  to  mines 
which  formerly  were  worked  as  open  pits,  but  which  have  been  later  transformed  into  underground  mines 
when  the  changes  in  the  technical  conditions  of  production  made  it  necessary. 

The  tonnage  from  the  open-pit  mines  constituted  44.9  per  cent  and 
the  tonnage  from  the  underground  mines  55.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
tonnage  of  the  Mesabi  Range  comprised  in  this  cost  statement;  for 
both  groups  of  mines  therefore  the  tonnages  were  sufficiently  large  to 
have  a  really  representative  value. 
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In  considering  the  items  of  cost  shown  in  the  above  table  the  most 
striking  fact  is  the  low  labor  cost  of  the  open-pit  mines,  for  which  the 
average  per  ton  was  $0.10,  as  compared  with  $0.40  for  the  under- 
ground mines. 

Returning  now  to  the  general  comparison  of  costs  by  ranges 
( Table  4) ,  a  great  difference  between  the  Mesabi  Range  and  the  Old 
Ranges  appears  also  for  the  item  of  supplies;  the  average  for  all  the 
ranges  was  $0.17  and  varied  from  $0.10  for  the  Mesabi  to  $0.32  for 
the  Menominee.  The  nearest  to  the  Mesabi  was  the  Vermilion,  for 
which  the  cast  of  supplies  was  $0.23.  A  comparison  of  the  less  impor- 
tant items  of  repairs  and  general  mine  expenses  shows  similar  relations. 

Depreciation  and  stripping, — ^In  respect  to  depreciation,  including 
stripping,  the  average  cost  was  $0.15,  and  varied  from  $0.13  for  the 
Mesabi  to  $0.20  for  the  Gogebic.  The  next  lowest  to  the  Mesabi  was 
for  the  Marquette  Range,  which  was  $0.15.  The  average  deprecia- 
tion charge  for  the  Old  Ranges  combined  amounted  to  $0.18  per  ton, 
as  compared  with  a  charge  of  $0.13  for  the  Mesabi  Range.  The 
Mesabi  depreciation  charge  showed  an  increase  each  year,  advancing 
from  $0.07  in  1902  to  $0.18  in  1906.  The  depreciation  charge  for  the 
Old  Ranges,  as  a  whole,  showed  no  advance  during  this  period. 

Royalty, — The  average  royalty  for  this  period  was  $0.25  and 
varied  from  $0.10  for  the  Marquette  Range  to  $0.39  for  the  Gogebic 
The  royalty  for  the  Mesabi  was  $0.26,  or  slightly  over  the  general 
average.  These  average  royalties  were,  of  course,  computed  on  the 
total  tonnage  mined  in  each  instance,  irrespective  of  the  fact  whether 
royalty  was  paid  on  all  ore  or  not,  and  this  fact  accounts  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  for  the  variations  noted.  The  following  table  shows 
the  percentage  of  the  tonnage  mined  from  royalty  mines,  by  ranges, 
for  the  production  covered  by  the  above  cost  statement,  together  with 
the  average  royalty  computed  on  the  royalty  mine  tonnages  and  on 
the  total  tonnages : 

Table  6.— PERCENTAGE  OF  ORE  TONNAGE  FROM  ROYALTY  MINES  IN  LAKE  ORE 
REGION  TO  TOTAL  TONNAGE  INCLUDED  IN  COST  STATEMENTS  AND  AVERAGE 
ROYALTY  PER  TON  FOR  ROYALTY  MINES  ONLY  AND  FOR  ALL  MINES,  BY  RANGES, 
FIVE  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Range. 


Tonnage 
from  roy- 
alty mines. 


Average 
royalty  for 

royalty 
mines  only. 


Average 
royalty  for 
all  mines. 


Marquette 

Menominee 

Gogebic 

VermiHon 

Mesabi 

Average,  all  ranges 


Per  cent, 
39.1 
98.6 
100.0 
87.0 
97.3 


10.26 
.25 
.89 
.38 
.27 


SO.  10 
.94 
.89 
.83 
.26 


90.2 


.35 
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The  low  average  royalty  for  the  Marquette  Range  is  explained  by 
the  fact  which  is  shown  in  this  table,  namely,  that  only  39.1  per  cent 
of  the  tonnage  mined  was  affected  by  royalty  payments.  The  Go- 
gebic was  the  only  range  for  which  all  the  production  covered  was 
from  royalty  mines.  Over  97  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  the  Mesabi 
was  from  royalty  mines,  so  that  the  average  royalty  on  the  total  ton- 
nage differed  from  the  average  royalty  for  royalty  mines  alone  by 
only  1  cent  per  ton.  For  the  Menominee  Range  the  situation  was 
nearly  the  same  as  for  the  Mesabi.  The  average  royalty  for  all  the 
production  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  as  noted  above,  was 
$0.25  per  ton,  but  for  the  royalty  mines  alone  $0.28. 

Rail  freight. — ^The  average  charge  for  rail  freight  for  all  the 
ranges  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $0.67  per  gross  ton. 
and  ranged  from  $0.30  for  the  Marquette  to  $0.99  for  the  Vermil- 
ion.   That  for  the  Mesabi  was  $0.80. 

Marquette  Range. — The  ore  from  the  Marquette  Range  was  shipped 
chiefly  to  Marquette  or  adjacent  points  on  Lake  Superior,  but  partly 
to  Escanaba,  on  Lake  Michigan,  the  haul  to  Marquette  ranging  from 
about  12  to  36  miles,  and  to  Escanaba  from  about  62  to  89  miles. 
The  rates  for  the  mines  on  the  Marquette  Range  to  the  port  of  Ma"r- 
quette  were  not  uniform  and  do  not  seem  to  have  been  proportional 
to  the  length  of  the  haul.  This  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that 
two  railroads  were  engaged  in  this  traffic.  The  freight  charges  from 
the  mines  to  the  port  of  Marquette  were  $0.25  and  $0.30  per  ton  and 
from  the  mines  to  Escanaba  $0.40.  The  average  for  the  five-year 
period  for  mines  covered  by  the  cost  statement  was  $0.30  for  all  the 
shipments. 

Menominee  Ran-ge. — The  ore  from  the  Menominee  Range  was 
shipped  chiefly  to  the  Lake  Michigan  port  of  Escanaba.  The  haul 
is  about  13  miles  on  the  average.  The  ore  freight  was  a  common  rate 
of  $0.40  from  all  the  mines  to  Escanaba. 

Gogebic  Range, — For  the  Gogebic  Range  the  haul  to  Ashland  on 
Lake  Superior,  the  nearest  shipping  point,  averages  about  45  miles, 
and  a  group  rate  of  $0.40  prevailed  for  all  the  mines. 

Vermilion  Range. — The  ore  from  the  Vermilion  Range  requires 
the  longest  haul  to  reach  the  Lakes.  The  principal  mine  shipping 
pomts  for  which  distinct  group  rates  appear  to  have  been  made,  cov- 
ering adjacent  mines,  were  Ely  and  Tower.  From  Ely  to  Duluth  the 
distance  is  117  miles,  and  from  Tower  to  the  same  port  99  miles ;  from 
Ely  to  Two  Harbors  it  is  90  miles  and  from  Tower  to  the  same  port 
72  miles.  The  freight  rate  from  Tower  to  upper  Lake  ports  was 
$0.90  and  from  Ely  $1.  All  of  the  mines  took  either  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  rates.  The  average  for  the  Vermilion  Range,  as  noted 
above,  was  $0.99  for  the  whole  five-year  period,  or  very  nearly  the 
rate  from  Ely. 
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Meaahi  Range. — For  the  Mesabi  Range,  which  is  served  by  three 
different  railroads,  the  length  of  haul  shows  considerable  variations, 
although  a  uniform  rate  was  made  for  all  the  mines  to  the  upper  Lake 
ports — Duluth,  Two  Harbors,  and  Superior.  Over  the  Duluth  & 
Iron  Range  Railroad,  the  haul  from  Biwabik  to  Two  Harbors  is  only 
61  miles  and  to  Duluth  88  miles;  and  from  Eveleth  to  Two  Harbors 
73  miles,  and  to  Duluth  100  miles.  For  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  North- 
ern Railway  the  average  haul  to  Duluth  is  about  80  miles.  For  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  the  haul  to  Superior  is  about  118  miles 
from  Hibbing  and  140  miles  from  Virginia.  All  these  railroads, 
however,  charged  the  same  rate  from  any  mine  in  this  range  to  any 
of  these  upper  Lake  ports,  namely,  $0.80  per  gross  ton.  The  Mesabi 
Range  ore,  therefore,  had  a  freight  charge  to  upper  Lake  ports  twice 
as  great  as  any  of  the  Old  Ranges,  excepting  the  Vermilion,  which 
had  the  highest  rate,  but  the  smallest  tonnage  of  all.  The  higher 
freight  charged  to  upper  Lake  ports  from  the  Mesabi  and  Vermilion 
Ranges  offset  in  part  their  lower  mine  costs,  as  compared  with  the 
other  ranges. 

Lake  freight. — The  average  charge  for  Lake  freight  for  the  five- 
year  period,  1902  to  1906,  for  all  the  Lake  ore  covered  by  the  cost 
statement  was  $0.74,  and  varied  from  $0.59  for  the  Menominee  Range 
to  $0.77  for  the  Gogebic,  Mesabi,  and  Vermilion  Ranges. 

The  variation  in  Lake  freight  charges  for  the  different  ranges 
depends  on  the  distances  of  the  various  upper  Lake  ports  from  the 
usual  ports  of  delivery  on  the  lower  Lakes.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  established  custom  was  to  apply  the  ore  rate  fixed  for 
a  given  upper  Lake  port  to  the  carriage  of  ore  to  any  one  of  a  group 
of  lower  Lake  ports  (on  Lake  Erie),  although  this  option  as  to  the 
port  of  delivery  involved  also  considerable  differences  in  the  distance. 
The  ports  near  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior,  namely,  Duluth, 
Superior,  Two  Harbors,  and  Ashland,  known  as  "  head  of  the  Lake  " 
ports,  took  the  same  rate.  Marquette,  on  Lake  Superior,  and 
Escanaba,  on  Lake  Michigan,  each  took  a  different  rate. 

The  most  important  Lake  Erie  ports  during  the  period  under  con- 
sideration were  Cleveland,  Ashtabula,  Conneaut,  and  Buffalo,  with 
Lorain,  Toledo,  Fairport,  and  Erie  in  the  second  rank. 

Unlike  the  railroad  rates  for  the  transportation  of  ore  from  the 
mines  to  upper  Lake  ports,  which  were  practically  unchanged  during 
the  period  covered  by  this  cost  statement,  the  Lake  freights  varied 
somewhat  from  year  to  year,  and  the  relation  of  the  rates  between 
certain  upper  Lake  ports  were  not  uniform  during  this  period.  The 
general  system  of  making  the  Lake  rates  has  already  been  described. 
(See  p.  39.)  The  average  contract  and  wild  rates  by  years  from  1902 
to  1906,  inclusive,  are  shown  in  the  table  following. 
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tabiz  7.- aver  age  contract  and  wild  rates  on  iron  ore  from  upper  lake 

PORTS  to  lake  ERIE  PORTS,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 
[In  dollara  per  grooB  ton.] 


Year. 

Head  of  Lake  porte.i 

Marquette. 

Escanaba. 

Contract. 

WUd. 

Contract. 

Wild. 

Contract. 

Wild. 

1902 

10.75 
.85 
.70 
.75 
.75 

10.77 
.81 
.70 
.77 
.76i 

10.70 
.75 
.60 
.70 
.70 

10.66 
.72 
.62 
.70 
.70 

10.60 
.65 
.55 
.60 
.60 

10.59 

1908 

.61 

1004 

.53^ 

1905 

.61 

1906 

.60 

1  Dtilutta,  Superior,  Two  Harbors,  and  Ashland. 

The  wild  rates  conformed,  on  the  whole,  pretty  closely  to  the  con- 
tract rates  at  which  the  bulk  of  tonnages  was  carried.  Comparing  the 
contract  rates  for  the  different  ports  it  will  be  observed  that^,  in 
general,  the  charge  from  the  "  head  of  the  Lake "  ports  was  $6.05 
per  ton  higher  than  from  Marquette  and  $0.15  per  ton  higher  than 
from  Escanaba.  In  1903  and  1904,  however,  the  difference  between 
the  "  head  of  the  Lake  "  rate  and  Marquette  was  $0.10,  and  in  1904 
between  Marquette  and  Escanaba  $0.05. 

The  Lake  freight  charges  were  highest,  therefore,  for  the  ore  of  the 
Mesabi,  Vermilion,  and  Gogebic  Ranges,  and  lowest  for  the  Mar- 
quette and  Menominee. 

The  total  transportation  charges  from  the  mines  to  lower  Lake 
ports  averaged  $1.41  per  ton  and  varied  from  $0.98  for  the  Marquette 
Range  to  $1.76  for  the  Vermilion.  The  Mesabi  Range  averaged 
$1.57  and  was  from  $0.40  to  $0.69  higher  than  for  the  Michigan 
ranges. 

The  high  transportation  charges  for  the  ore  of  the  Mesabi  Range 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  Michigan  (but  not  the  Vermilion) 
ranges  largely  offset  its  much  lower  mine  costs.     (See  Table  4,  p.  41.) 

General  chabges. — The  additional  costs  from  the  profit  and  loss 
accounts  show  considerable  variations  when  compared  by  ranges. 
The  average  additional  cost  in  the  aggregate  (i.  e.,  including  general 
expense,  taxes,  and  depreciation)  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906  was  $0.16,  and  varied  from  $0.10  for  the  Mesabi  Range  to  $0.34 
for  the  Menominee.  These  differences  were  probably  due  very  largely 
to  accounting  variations,  though  the  relatively  low  charges  for  the 
Mesabi  Range  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  large  output  per 
mine  and  the  relatively  high  charges  for  the  Marquette  and  Mencwn- 
inee  Ranges  to  the  small  output  per  mine.  The  additional  depre- 
ciation averaged  for  all  the  ranges  $0.05,  and  varied  from  $0.01  for 
the  Mesabi  to  $0.18  for  the  Menominee,  The  chief  reason  for  this 
77232'— 13 9 
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extraordinary  variation  is  probably  to  be  found  in  differences  in  ac- 
counting practice — either  in  taking  or  not  taking  account  of  deprecia- 
tion in  the  mine  cost  or  in  including  replacement  charges  in  costs  along 
with  ore  exhaustion,  strictly  speaking.  It  is  important  to  consider 
these  charges  in  connection  with  the  depreciation  (including  strip- 
ping) contained  in  the  mine  cost.  C!ombining  them  the  following 
total  depreciation  is  found : 

Table  8— AVERAGE  TOTAL  DEPRECIATION  ON  LAKE  ORE  (INCLUDING  STRIPPING), 
BY  RANGES,  FIVE  YEARS,  1902-1906. 


fin  dollars  per  groaa  ton.) 

Range. 

In  mine 
cost. 

In  general 
charges. 

Total. 

Marquette 

10.15 
.19 
.20 
.16 
.13 

10.11 
.18 
.09 
(H 
.01 

10.26 
37 

Menominee 

Gogebic 

.29 

VermlHon 

20 

Mesabi -  

14 

Avemg^,  iJl  r^ngfl«,  .  , 

.15 

.05 

.20 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  average  depreciation  (including 
stripping)  for  the  total  production  covered  by  these  cost  statements 
was  $0.20,  and  varied  from  $0.14  for  the  Mesabi  Range  to  $0.37  for 
the  Menominee.  The  higher  depreciation  charges  on  the  Michigan 
ranges  may  have  been  due  n  part  to  relatively  small  tonnages  of  out- 
put, to  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  mines,  and  to  the  endeavor  to  make  up 
depreciation  accounts,  previously  somewhat  neglected.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  for  both  the  Gogebic  and  Menominee  Ranges  depreciation 
was  higher  than  for  the  Marquette,  although  for  both  the  former 
ranges  practically  all  of  the  mines  were  royalty  mines.  From  what- 
ever standpoint  the  question  is  examined  it  seems  that  the  deprecia- 
tion charges,  at  least  for  the  Michigan  mines,  were  probably  excessive. 

Total  book  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports. — The  total  book  cost  at 
lower  Lake  ports,  i.  e.,  the  mine  and  transportation  cost  plus  the 
general  charges  from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  is  the  basis  on 
which  the  ore  is  sold  at  lower  Lake  ports  or  other  points  of  delivery. 
It  averaged,  for  all  the  production  covered  by  the  cost  statements 
$2.64  and  ranged  from  $2.45  for  the  Mesabi  ore  to  $3.20  for  the  Ver- 
milion. (See  Table  4,  p.  41.)  Nearest  to  the  Mesabi  cost  was  the 
Marquette,  with  an  average  cost  of  $2.62,  while  the  Gogebic,  with 
$3.09,  was  nearly  as  high  as  the  Vermilion.  The  fact  that  the  Mesabi 
Range  had  decidedly  the  lowest  costs  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  far 
the  largest  production,  put  it  in  a  class  by  itself,  and  justifies  the 
commercial  distinction  of  Mesabi  and  Old  Range  ores.  The  book 
cost  for  the  Old  Ranges  combined  for  the  five-year  period  averaged 
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$2.93,  as  against  $2.45  for  the  Mesabi  Range.  The  lowest  Old  Range 
cost  for  any  year  was  $2.83,  in  1905,  as  against  $2.37  for  the  Mesabi ; 
the  highest  Old  Range  cost  for  any  year  was  $3.03,  in  1903,  as  against 
$2.53  for  the  Mesabi  Range. 

The  total  average  book  cost  for  all  ranges,  $2.64,  as  already  noted, 
included  large  profits  to  railroads  and  substantial  profits  to  ore  fleets 
in  the  charges  for  rail  and  Lake  transportation,  which  accrued  in 
large  part  to  the  steel-making  interests  consuming  the  ore.  Thus, 
the  rail  rates  charged  on  a  large  part  of  the  Mesabi  and  Vermilion 
ore  yielded  a  large  profit  to  the  Steel  Corporation,  while  several 
producing  companies,  including  the  Steel  Corporation,  operated  ore 
vessels  and  made  considerable  profits  on  the  ore  carried  by  water. 

Section  5.  Book  cost  of  Southern  iron  ore,  1902-1906. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  South  and  its  geographical 
occurrence  is  far  broader  than  the  region  in  which  mining  has  been 
undertaken.  For  the  purpose  of  the  present  discussion  of  the  mining 
industry  the  Southern  ore  region  may  be  described  as  comprising  the 
mining  districts  of  central  Alabama,  southeastern  Tennessee,  and 
northwestern  Georgia.  The  center  and  by  far  the  most  important 
part  of  this  mining  and  iron-making  industry  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  this  district  is  sometimes  spoken  of,  therefore, 
as  the  Birmingham  district. 

The  iron  ores  are  of  two  chief  sorts,  commonly  known  as  red  ore 
and  brown  ore.  The  red  ore  runs  about  33  to  43  per  cent  iron  and 
often  contains  enough  lime  with  it  to  be  almost  self-fluxing.  The 
l)rown  ore  generally  requires  washing  before  it  is  put  into  the  blast 
furnace,  and  in  that  condition  usually  runs  from  40  to  50  per  cent 
iron.  About  68  per  cent  of  the  total  production  in  the  five  years 
1902  to  1906  was  red  ore.  Both  of  these  kinds  of  Southern  ore  con- 
tain considerable  phosphorus,  so  that  they  are  outside  of  the  Bessemer 
limit.  Partly  on  this  account  they  were  used,  until  recently,  almost 
entirely  for  the  manufacture  of  foundry  iron.  Quite  recently,  and 
almost  wholly  since  the  period  covered  by  these  1902  to  1906  cost 
statements,  there  has  been  a  development  of  production  of  basic 
steel-making  iron  (for  the  duplex  process). 

For  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  the  total  iron-ore  production 
of  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia  was  24,285,192  tons,  or  only 
12.9  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  United  States.  This  small 
production  was  partly  due  to  the  backward  condition  of  the  Southern 
iron  industry  and  partly  to  its  unfavorable  location  with  respect  to 
the  markets  of  consumption. 

The  ore  is  not  difficult  to  mine,  being  generally  near  the  surface. 
The  brown  ore  is  worked  from  open  pits,  but  costs  more  to  mine 
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than  the  red  ore,  however,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  cost  of  wash- 
ing. The  mining  operations  in  this  district  are  not  generally  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale,  although  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
report  shows  a  production  for  1906  from  one  group  of  mines  of  over 
1,200,000  tons  and  three  other  mines  with  outputs  exceeding  100,000 
tons  each  in  the  same  year. 

Ore  mining  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  a  few  large  companies  which 
are  also  engaged  in  the  production  of  coal,  coke,  and  pig  iron  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  ore  mines.  These  companies  own  most  of 
the  best  ore  deposits  in  fee.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  small  concerns.  The  intimate  local  relation  of  the  production 
of  iron  ore  and  blast-furnace  fuel  is  the  most  striking  advantage  of 
the  Southern  district.  The  costs  of  transportation  for  assembling  the 
materials  for  making  pig  iron  are  therefore  very  small.  The  climatic 
conditions  of  this  region  also  permit  the  continuous  operation  of 
the  mines  practically  throughout  the  year^  so  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  carry  large  stocks  of  ore  or  other  materials.  The  fundamental 
technical  conditions  are  therefore  extremely  favorable.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  certain  specific  disadvantages  which  (com- 
bined with  the  relatively  backward  conditions  of  industry  in  the 
South)  have  somewhat  neutralized  its  strong  technical  position, 
namely,  (1)  the  less  efficient  character  of  the  labor,  and  (2)  the 
greater  cost  of  reaching  large  markets  of  consumption. 

The  form  of  cost  sheet  for  Southern  ore  is  simpler  than  for  Lake 
-ore  because  (1)  there  were  no  transportation  charges  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  (2)  all  expenses  were  absorbed  in  mine  cost.  The  average 
costs  of  Southern  red  ore  and  of  Southern  brown  ore  and  of  both 
kinds  combined,  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  are  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

Table  9.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  SOUTHERN  RED  ORE,  SOUTHERN  BROWN  ORE, 
AND  BOTH  COMBINED,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 


[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

RED  OBE. 

Gross  tons  mined...  ........... 

1,723,912 

1,896,134 

1,842,403 

2,017,036 

2,151,903 

9,631,3SS 

Labor 

•0.47 
.10 
.06 
.02 
.07 

10.51 
.08 
.05 
.01 
.06 

10.49 
.07 
.07 
.02 
.03 

10.47 
.06 
.06 
.02 
.08 

10.50 
.11 
.07 
.02 
.06 

10.49 

Supplies  and  tools 

.08 

Repairs 

General  expense 

.06 
.08 

Depreciation  and  royalty 

Total  co6t 

.06 

.71 

.71 

.68 

.66 

.76 

.7Q 
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Tabls  0.— average  book  COST  OF  SOUTHERN  RED  ORE,  SOUTHERN  BROWN  ORE, 
AND  BOTH  COMBINED,  BY  YEARS,  1908-190&-Continued. 


1802 

190S 

1904 

1905 

1966 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

BBOWN  ORX. 

Qtmb  tons  milled. ...^.^^^tt 

465,717 

502,077 

508,103 

557,614 

514,685 

2,538,196 

Labor 

10.62 
.06 
.07 
.06 
.06 

10.61 
.08 
.07 
.04 
.05 

10.61 
.06 
.10 
.08 
.04 

ia59 
.09 
.05 
.04 
.04 

10.70 
.00 
.10 
.04 
.05 

10.63 

SdddI^  and  tools      

.06 

Rqpairs ^ 

QoiKrel  AxpflDse. ....  

.06 
.04 

.06 

Total  cost 

.87 

.80 

.83 

.81 

.96 

.86 

TOTAL  OBS. 

Qroas  tons  mined 

2,179,629 

2,898,211 

2,845,506 

2,574,650 

2,666,588 

12,164,584 

lAbor. 

10.50 
.09 
.06 
.03 
.07 

10.52 
.07 
.06 
.02 
.06 

ia52 
.07 
.07 
.02 
.08 

10.49 
.06 
.06 
.02 
.04 

10.54 
.11 
.07 
.02 
.06 

10.52 

SuDDUeaand  toola 

.08 

Bepain  

.06 

Cknwral  oxpenMf x 

.02 

Depredation  and  royalty 

.06 

Total  ooat 

.74 

.73 

.71 

.60 

.80 

.73 

Considering  first  the  cost  of  all  the  Southern  ore  included  in  the 
above  statement,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  total  output  of  12,164,584 
tons  was  distributed  quite  evenly  over  the  five  years  covered  by  the 
table,  with  a  slightly  increasing  output. 

The  cost  shown  in  the  table  covers  only  the  items  of  cost  at  the 
mine,  as  the  ore  was  produced  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  iron  works 
which  consumed  it  and  generally  sold  at  or  near  the  mine. 

The  total  mine  cost  averaged  $0.73  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906,  and  ranged  from  $0.69  in  1905  to  $0.80  in  1906.  This  move- 
ment in  mine  cost  was  largely  determined  by  the  variation  in  labor 
cost,  which  was  the  principal  item.  The  mining  labor  averaged 
$0.52  and  ranged  from  $0.49  in  1905  to  $0.54  in  1906.  The  other  items 
were  comparatively  unimportant  and  the  annual  variations  small. 

Almost  all  the  production  was  from  fee  mines,  but  there  were  a 
few  royalty  mines  included  also.  The  item  of  depreciation  and  roy- 
alty covered  all  the  charges  under  both  of  these  heads,  and  the  charges 
were  distributed  over  the  total  output.  These  charges  were  compara- 
tively low,  the  average  for  the  five-year  period  being  only  $0.05,  (1) 
because  the  ore  cost  very  little  when  acquired  and  the  royalties  where 
they  existed  at  all  were  very  low  and  (2)  because  the  improvements 
necessary  to  open  the  mines  were  comparatively  slight  and  hence 
involved  low  depreciation  charges. 

Red  ore. — Of  the  total  production  of  Southern  ore  comprised  in 
the  preceding  cost  statement,  namely,  12,164,584  tons,  79.2  per  cent, 
or  9,631,388  tons,  was  of  red  ore.    Most  of  the  ore  production  of  the 
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South,  as  stated  above  (see  p.  49)  was  of  red  ore,  though  not  quite 
such  a  large  proportion  as  in  the  above  statement.  The  production 
of  red  ore  covered  by  this  table  showed  a  slight  increase  in  each  year 
except  1904. 

The  total  mine  cost  averaged  $0.70  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906,  and  ranged  from  $0.66  in  1905  to  $0.76  in  1906.  Most  of  this 
was  the  cost  of  labor,  which  averaged  $0.49  and  ranged  from  $0.47 
in  1902  and  1905  to  $0.51  in  1903. 

The  other  expense  items  were  practically  the  same  as  for  the  aver- 
age of  all  Southern  ore,  because  the  red  ore  amstituted  about  four- 
tifths  of  the  total. 

Brown  ore. — ^The  total  production  of  brown  ore  covered  by  this 
cost  statement  for  the  five-year  period  was  2,533,196  tons,  the  annual 
tonnages  showing  small  or  moderate  increases  in  every  year  except 
the  last,  which  showed  a  decline. 

The  total  mine  cost  averaged  $0.86  for  the  five-year  period  and 
ranged  from  $0.80  in  1903  to  $0.98  in  1906,  an  mcrease  of  $0.18  per 
ton.  This  increase  was  largely  in  the  last  year.  The  total  cost  as 
well  as  this  sudden  increase  just  noted  depended  chiefly  on  the  labor 
cost,  which  averaged  $0.63  and  ranged  from  $0.59  in  1905  to  $0.70  in 
1906.  Taking  the  five-year  averages,  the  labor  cost  of  brown  ore 
was  $0.63  as  compared  with  only  $0.49  for  red  ore.  While  the  brown 
ore  was  obtained  from  open  pits  and  was  cheaply  extracted,  it  required 
washing  before  being  put  into  the  blast  furnace.  This  involved  a 
considerable  labor  cost  which  placed  it  at  a  disadvantage  compared 
with  red  ore,  as  shown  above. 

Section  6.  Book  cost  of  iron  ore,  other  districts,  1902-1906. 

^Vhile  the  great  bulk  of  the  ore  produced  or  used  in  the  United 
States  came  from  the  Lake  and  Southern  districts  described  above, 
there  was,  however,  a  considerable  tonnage  which  was  derived  from 
other  localities,  domestic  and  foreign.  The  total  tonnage  so  produced 
would  not  be  of  much  significance  if  it  were  chiefly  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  great  production  of  the  Lake  region,  but  as  it  was  the 
basis  in  large  part  of  iron  making  in  certain  districts  which  did  not 
use  Lake  ore,  or  only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  it,  the  costs  of 
these  ores  are  of  some  interest.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  make  any 
satisfactory  statement  regarding  the  costs  of  these  ores  because  if 
the  districts  were  described  individually  it  would  result  in  revealing 
the  conditions  of  business  of  certain  particular  mining  companies  and 
iron-producing  companies,  while  if  the  figures  were  combined  into  a 
general  average  they  would  not  mean  much. 

The  principal  ores  referred  to  here,  for  which  the  Bureau  received 
cost  reports,  were  the  Adirondack  ores  of  New  York;  the  Cornwall 
ores  of  Pennsylvania ;  the  Rocky  Mountain  ores,  principally  those  of 
southern  Wyoming ;  and  the  ores  of  southern  Cuba.    As  the  condi- 
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tions  of  production  were  distinctly  different  for  each  locality,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  averages  would  not  be  satisfactory.  Nevertheless,  certain 
averages  have  been  made  up,  namely,  (1)  for  all  ore  produced  in  the 
eastern  district  of  the  United  States,  and  (2)  for  all  other  ore,  in- 
cluding both  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  the  Cuban  ore,  as  a  miscella- 
neous class.  These  are  given  in  Table  II,  p.  539,  with  the  caution 
that  the  averages  indicate  only  in  a  general  way  the  relation  of  ore 
costs  either  to  the  ore-mining  industry  or  to  the  ircHi-producing 
industry. 

Section  7.  Profits  on  tales  and  transfers  of  iron  ore. 

Lake  ore. — It  has  been  explained  already  that  practically  all  Lake 
ore  is  delivered  at  ports  on  Lake  Erie  and  lower  Lake  Michig:an 
for  sale  or  transfer  to  companies  operating  blast  furnaces.  When 
such  sale  or  transfer  is  made  the  ore  companies  generally  obtain  a 
large  profit,  and  a  record  is  made  of  the  transactions,  showing  the 
price  of  the  ore,  its  cost,  and  the  profit  received.  These  records  of 
cost  and  profit  are  of  considerable  interest,  not  only  for  comparison 
with  the  costs  determined  from  the  various  cost  sheets  of  the  ore 
companies  but  also  because  the  profit  is  shown.  The  company  to 
which  the  ore  is  sold  or  transferred  has  to  pay  this  profit  in  the  pur- 
chase price,  and  thus  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  next  stage 
of  production. 

In  like  manner  most  of  the  ore  transferred  by  ore  companies  to 
affiliated  iron  manufacturing  companies  is  transferred  at  a  profit. 
The  prevailing  custom  in  such  cases  appears  to  be  for  the  ore-minin<» 
company  to  charge  the  ore  to  the  iron-making  company  at  a  price 
which  corresponds  to  the  ruling  market  price,  making  the  usual 
allowances  for  grade  and  specific  quality  as  shown  by  analysis.  In 
a  few  cases,  however,  transfers  are  not  made  at  ruling  prices  but 
at  cost  or  at  some  arbitrary  figure. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  costs,  prices,  and  profits  for 
sales  and  transfers  of  all  the  tonnages  reported  to  the  Bureau  for 
the  years  1902  to  1906,  inclusive: 

Table-  10.— BOOK  COSTS,  PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  FOR  LAKE  ORE    SOLD    OR   TRANS 

FERRED,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906.1 

[Tn  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Yev. 

Sold. 

Sold  and  transferred. 

Tods. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit 

Tons. 

Cost. 
82.86 

Price. 

Profit. 
10.65 

Ton^. 

Cost. 
12.77 

Price. 
13.34 

Profit. 

1902 

5,774,268 

$2.65 

12.  M 

10.30 

14,336,743 

13.50 

20,111,011 

10.57 

1908 

6,111,316 

2.49 

2.98 

.49 

12,516,107 

2.80 

3.82 

1.02     17,627,423 

2.70 

3.57 

.87 

1904 

4,558,803 

2.60 

2.76 

.16 

11,996,590 

2.75 

3.18 

.43  '  16,555,303 

2.70 

3.06 

.36 

1906 

7,277,926 

2.61 

3.00 

.49 

18,816,862 

2.60 

3.34 

.64     26,093,788 

2.68 

3.18 

.60 

1W6 

8,229,619 

2.58 

3.12 

.64 

20,806,777 

2.66 

3.01 

.95  1  29,036,426 

2.64 

3.47 

.83 

Total. 

30,961,962 

2.64 

3.98 

.44 

78,472,079 

2.72 

3.47 

.76   109,424,041 

2.67  1  3.33 

1 

.66 

1  Tbe  cost  of  ore  given  in  this  table  is  the  total  cost;  that  is,  it  includes  the  same  general  charges  i 
tte  book  costs  prewnted  in  Table  3,  p.  34. 
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Considering  first  the  total  tonnage  sold  and  transferred,  which  is 
shown  in  this  statement,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  quantity  (namely, 
109,424,041  tons)  was  greater  than  the  quantity  of  production,  as 
shown  in  the  cost  sheets  (namely,  106,268,728  tons). 

In  the  discussion  of  the  average  cost  of  Lake  ore  in  general  (see 
pp.  34-40) ,  it  was  shown  that  the  tonnages  shipped  from  lower  Lake 
ports  were  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  tonnages  produced,  largely  on 
account  of  shipments  from  stock  instead  of  from  current  production. 
It  wfis  also  pointed  out  that  the  computation  of  costs  at  lower  Lake 
ports  on  the  basis  of  tonnage  mined  involved  adjustments  in  regard 
to  certain  items,  particularly  transportation  charges  on  account  of 
the  differences  in  the  tonnages  produced  and  shipped.  For  these  and 
various  other  reasons  the  tonnage  of  ore  sold  and  transferred  to  other 
companies  at  lower  Lake  ports  did  not  exactly  equal  the  tonnages 
shown  in  the  cost  statements  previously  given.  From  these  facts  it 
naturally  follows  that  the  average  costs  were  not  precisely  the  same, 
although  they  must  have  been  nearly  so,  because  in  the  main  the  total 
tonnage  was  made  up  of  the  same  lots  of  ore.  Consequently,  the 
average  cost  of  all  the  ore  for  the  five-year  period  in  the  preceding 
table,  namely,  $2.67  per  ton,  was  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  average 
cost  as  computed  from  the  cost  sheets,  namely,  $2.64  per  ton,  and, 
similarly,  for  each  year  separately. 

Comparing  the  costs  of  the  two  groups  (sales  and  transfers)  in- 
cluded in  the  above  table,  it  will  be  noted  that  for  the  five-year 
period  the  average  cost  of  sales  was  $2.54  and  the  average  cost  of 
transfers  was  $2.72.  As  no  two  lots  of  ore  cost  the  same  per  ton, 
and  as  the  tonnages  comprised  in  the  sales  were  composed  of  entirely 
different  lots  of  ore  from  those  comprised  in  the  transfers,  there 
necessarily  resulted  a  difference  in  the  average  costs.  Thus,  some 
mines  were  operated  by  companies  which  sold  all  their  ore,  while 
other  mines  were  operated  by  companies  which  sold  none.  This  differ- 
ence, which  is  noted  for  the  five-year  period,  applied  of  course  to  the 
individual  years  also.  In  each  year  the  cost  of  the  ore  sold  was  lower 
than  the  cost  of  the  ore  transferred.  The  average  difference  for  the 
five-year  period  was  $0.18  per  ton  and  ranged  from  $0.08  in  1906 
to  $0.31  in  1903. 

There  were  much  more  marked  differences  in  respect  to  prices  for 
sales  and  transfers  than  in  respect  to  costs.  The  average  price  of 
transfers  for  the  five-year  period  was  $3.47  per  ton  and  the  average 
price  of  sales  $2.98,  giving  a  difference  of  $0.49  per  ton.  Similar 
large  differences  existed  for  each  year,  ranging  from  $0.24  in  1905  to 
$0.84  in  1903.  These  differences  in  prices  were  due  to  two  reasons, 
namely,  (1)  difference  in  the  grade  and  analysis  of  the  ore;  (2) 
difference  in  the  conditions  of  price  making.  That  price  differences 
should  exist  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  tonnages  were  different 
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and  related  to  different  grades  and  analyses  of  ore  is  obvious.  The 
conditions  of  sale,  however,  were  also  important.  The  prices  of  ore 
sold  were  determined  by  the  ordinary  commercial  conditions  of  price 
making,  although  it  should  be  remembered  that  ore  prices  to  a  large 
extent  were  determined  by  more  or  less  definite  agreements  about 
standard  grades,  from  which  the  prices  of  particular  lots  were  fixed 
according  to  the  analysis  of  the  ore.  The  prices  of  ore  transferred, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  largely  fixed  by  the  arbitrary  policy  of  the 
company  which  produced  and  used  it.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
the  policy  in  fixing  transfer  prices  was  to  keep  them  closely  to  the 
market  basis  so' that  the  ore  companies  generally  got  all  the  profit  on 
the  ore,  whether  sold  or  transferred,  which  their  cost  of  production 
and  the  market  price  would  indicate. 

The  average  profit  on  all  the  ore,  whether  sold  or  transferred,  was 
$0.66  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.36  in  1904  to  $0.87  in  1903.  The 
low  profits  of  1904  are  explained  by  the  slump  which  took  place  in 
the  ore  market  on  account  of  bad  times  in  tJie  iron  trade  in  that 
year. 

For  the  five-year  period  the  average  profit  on  the  ore  transferred 
was  $0.75,  ranging  from  $0.43  in  1904  to  $1.02  in  1903,  while  the  aver- 
age profit  on  the  ore  sold  was  only  $0.44  and  ranged  from  $0.16  in  1904 
to  $0.54  in  1906.  That  high  rates  of  profit  should  be  charged  on  sales 
and  transfers  of  iron  ore  is  a  very  significant  fact  and  one  that  had 
far-reaching  consequences  for  the  costs  of  all  products  derived  froni 
iron  ore  so  transferred.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  profits  on  the 
transfers  averaged  more  than  the  profits  on  the  sales.  This  can  not 
be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  ore  sold  was  of  undesirable 
grades  and  analyses,  but  it  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  ore  was  sold  on  old  long-term  contracts  when  prices  of  ore 
generaUy  were  lower.  The  evidence  all  goes  to  show  that  when  the 
ore  was  transferred  it  was  generally  charged  at  full  market  quota- 
tions, but  that  some  of  the  ore  sold  was  disposed  of  at  lower  rates. 

This  is  a  very  important  fact,  both  in  relation  to  the  profits  of  the 
Lake  ore-producing  companies  and  the  consumers  of  Lake  ore, 
because  these  profits  were  thus  made  a  part  of  the  cost  of  production 
in  the  next  stage,  namely,  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron.  Further- 
more, these  profits  on  ore  were  very  large,  on  the  average,  as  will 
be  shown  specifically  in  another  place.  (See  p.  495.)  As  the  ore 
profits  which  went  into  the  cost  of  pig  iron  were  very  large,  those 
producers  of  pig  iron  which  did  not  mine  their  own  ore  were  put  at  a 
great  disadvantage. 

The  statements  of  cost  of  sales  and  transfers  do  not  furnish  data 
respecting  the  difference  in  cost,  prices,  and  profits  for  the  ore  of 
different  ranges,  nor  for  the  ore  of  different  grades,  such  as  Bessemer 
and  non-Bessemer,  although  these  may  be  approximately  determined 
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in  the  manner  described  and  worked  out  in  another  part  of  this 
report.  (See  p.  278.)  From  the  results  of  these  computations  it 
is  possible  to  trace  with  considerable  accuracy  the  relation  of  ore 
profits  to  the  cost  of  ore  in  pig  iron  for  the  principal  grades. 

Southern  ore. — The  great  bulk  of  the  Southern  ore  covered  by  the 
reports  made  to  the  Bureau  was  produced  by  companies  which  had 
blast  furnaces  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines  and  used  most  of  the  ore 
they  produced.  The  mining  operations  were  generaUy  conducted 
under  the  same  management  as  the  furnace  operations  and,  conse- 
quently, the  general  practice  was  to  transfer  the  ore  at  cost.  Only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  ore  was  sold,  namely,  551,971  tons  out 
of  12,210,476  tons,  or  4.5  per  cent.  The  profits  on  the  ore  sold  were 
large. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  book  costs,  prices,  and  profits 
per  ton  of  ore  sold  and  transferred  (red  ore  and  brown  ore  combined) 
for  all  the  companies  producing  Southern  ore  which  are  included  in 
the  cost  statements : 

Table  11.— BOOK  COSTS,  PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  FOR  SOUTHERN  ORE  SOLD  OR  TRANS- 
FERRED, BY    YEARS,  1902-1906. 


[In  dollars  per  gron  ton.] 

Year. 

Sold. 

Transferred. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

1902 

99,790 
129,666 

48,661 
165,156 
106,708 

to.  74 
.81 
.67 
.71 
.83 

11.31 

1.36 

.93 

1.00 

1.11 

10.57 
.55 
.26 
.29 
.28 

2,095,914 
2,195,581 
2,224,053 
2,460,520 
2,676,437 

10.74 
.73 
.73 
.70 
.80 

•0.78 
.77 
.76 
.71 

.    .80 

SO.  04 

1903 

.04 

1904 

.03 

1905 

.01 

1906 

Total 

551,971 

.75 

1.15 

.40 

n, 658,505 

.74 

.76 

.02 

The  average  cost  for  the  ore  sold  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906  was  $0.75  and  for  the  ore  transferred  $0.74.  While  the  average 
costs  were  substantially  the  same,  there  were  slight  differences  in 
particular  years,  as  might  be  expected,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  composed  of  different  tonnages  of  ore  production.  The 
average  prices,  on  the  other  hand,  were  very  different;  for  the  five- 
year  period  the  average  price  of  the  ore  sold  was  $1.15  per  ton 
and  of  the  ore  transferred  only  $0.76,  a  difference  of  $0.39  per  ton. 
This  great  difference  is  explained,  of  course,  by  the  fact  that  the  ore 
transferred  was  charged  at  prices  which  showed  little  or  no  profit, 
and  was  not  due  primarily,  at  least,  to  differences  in  quality.  The 
average  profit  on  the  ore  sold  for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.40  and 
only  $0.02  for  the  ore  transferred,  as  most  of  it  was  transferred  at 
cost. 
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In  this  table  no  general  average  is  shown  of  the  costs,  prices,  and 
profits  for  the  combined  tonnages  of  sales  and  transfers,  because  such 
an  average  would  have  little  significance  either  for  the  ore-mining 
industry  or  the  subsequent  stages  of  production.  The  two  sets  of 
transactions  are  conducted  generally  on  diametrically  opposite  prin- 
ciples, and  an  average  would  show  nothing  definite  regarding  the 
average  profitableness  of  the  ore  business  nor  the  average  cost  of  ore 
to  Southern  furnaces. 

It  appears,  therefore,  at  least  so  far  as  the  ore  tonnage  covered  by 
the  reports  to  the  Bureau  is  concerned,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Southern  ore  was  not  sold  but  was  transferred  from  the  mines  to  the 
furnaces  of  the  respective  concerns  at  little  or  no  profit.  Conse- 
quently, the  cost  of  ore  in  Southern  pig  iron  for  these  same  companies 
was  chiefly  based  on  its  mine  cost  and  did  not  include  large  transfer 
profits,  as  in  the  case  of  Lake  ore. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
BOOK  COST  OF  COKE,  1902-1906. 
Section  1.  Introductory. 

Coke,  which  is  the  fuel  principally  used  for  reducing  iron  ore  in 
the  blast  furnace,  is  one  of  the  most  important  raw  materials  in  the 
iron  industry.  Coke  is  also  used  in  connection  with  the  remelting  of 
pig  iron  in  cupola  furnaces  and  in  various  other  ways  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel  products. 

While  coke  is  the  usual  fuel  for  blast  furnaces,  it  is  not  the  only 
one.  Up  to  1855  most  of  the  pig  iron  produced  in  the  United  States 
was  made  with  charcoal,  and  from  that  time  until  1875  the  pre- 
dominant fuel  was  anthracite  coal.  Since  1875  the  use  of  coke  in  blast 
furnaces  has  surpassed  the  use  of  anthracite  coal.  At  the  present 
time  charcoal  is  used  to  a  small  extent  for  the  production  of  pig  iron 
of  special  qualities,  the  particular  advantage  being  the  freedom  of 
charcoal  from  sulphur,  which,  when  contained  in  the  fuel,  is  apt  to 
pass  into  the  pig  iron.  Both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  are  used 
to  a  very  small  extent  in  the  production  of  pig  iron,  and  sometimes 
both  of  these  kinds  of  coal  are  mixed  with  coke.  The  great  bulk  of 
pig-iron  production,  however,  is  made  with  the  use  of  coke  alone 
as  fuel. 

While  coke  is  thus  one  of  the  principal  raw  materials  in  the  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron,  it  is  itself  a  manufactured  product,  made  by  the 
distillation  of  coal.  In  the  discussion  of  the  cost  of  this  raw  material, 
therefore,  it  would  be  logical  to  present,  first,  the  cost  of  producing 
coal,  and,  second,  the  cost  of  producing  coke.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
the  two  stages  of  production  are  to  a  large  extent  combined  in  a  single 
industrial  and  commercial  activity,  and  the  costs  recorded  are  for 
the  process  of  mining  and  coking  as  a  whole,  it  is  convenient  and 
proper  in  considering  the  cost  of  coke  to  include  the  cost  of  mining 
the  coal  used  to  make  it 

Various  conditions  in  the  mining  of  coal  and  the  making  of  coke 
have  important  relations  to  the  cost  of  producing  coke,  and  a  brief 
discussion  of  them  will  make  more  intelligible  the  presentation  of  the 
data  for  the  cost  of  coke. 

Character  of  cx)king-ooal  deposits  and  systems  of  holding 
THEM. — Coke  is  produced  from  bituminous  coal,  but  not  all  bitu- 
minous coal  is  of  good  coking  quality.  The  principal  bituminous  coal 
districts  of  the  United  States  which  produce  coal  satisfactory  for 
making  coke  are  generally  characterized  by  a  comparatively  low  cost 
58 
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for  producing  coal.  These  coal  fields  are  generally  of  .great  extent, 
with  coal  seams  of  considerable  thickness  and  of  easily  accessible 
character.  Consequently,  the  differences  in  costs  of  mining  the  coal, 
due  to  the  character  and  formation  of  the  deposits,  are  not  very  large. 

A  more  important  difference  is  found  with  respect  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  coal  mined  is  used  for  making  coke.  In  certain  districts, 
as,  for  example,  Connellsville,  the  total  quantity  of  coal  produced, 
i.  e.,  run  of  mine,  is  used  for  coking,  while  in  certain  other  districts, 
as  the  Pocahontas,  a  large  part  of  the  total  production  of  coke  is 
made  from  fine  sizes  and  slack. 

In  some  districts  producing  coking  coal,  the  nm  of  mine,  as  already 
stated,  may  be  used  directly  in  the  coke  ovens;  in  other  cases  a  sort- 
ing process  is  used  to  separate  the  lump  coal  from  the  fine  sizes ;  in 
still  other  cases  additional  processes  may  be  necessary,  such  as  wash- 
ing the  coal  to  remove  impurities,  compressing  fine  sizes  in  order  to 
get  greater  strength  in  the  coke  produced,  and,  finally,  mixing  dif- 
ferent grades  of  coal  in  order  to  get  a  suitable  coking  quality.  Such 
processes  as  washing  and  compressing,  especially,  involve  distinct 
elements  of  additional  cost  attributable  to  that  part  of  the  coal  which 
is  used  for  coking. 

The  conditions  as  to  the  ownership  or  leasing  of  coal  lands,  with 
relation  to  such  elements  of  cost  as  depreciation  and  royalty,  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  for  ore  lands,  which  have  been  described  in 
detail  in  Chapter  III.  In  certain  coking-coal  districts,  such  as  Con- 
nellsville and  Birmingham,  almost  all  the  coking  coal  is  produced  by 
companies  which  own  the  coal  in  fee.  Consequently  the  item  of 
royalty  seldom  occurs  and  is  of  little  importance.  In  other  districts, 
such  as  the  Pocahontas,  the  mine  is  often  operated  under  leasehold, 
and  the  royalty  is  a  considerable  item.  As  already  explained  in 
connection  with  iron  ore,  the  charge  for  exhaustion  of  the  mineral 
deposits — in  this  case,  coal — is  an  important  item  for  coal  lands 
owned  in  fee,  but  in  the  case  of  leaseholds  it  is  covered  by  the  item 
of  royalty.  In  both  cases,  however,  certain  additional  elements  of 
depreciation  exist  and  must  be  charged  into  cost,  as  already  ex- 
plained in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  cost  of  ore  (see  p.  40). 

Coking  pl.ant  and  processes. — As  already  stated,  coke  is  produced 
by  the  distillation  of  coal ;  that  is,  by  heating  it  in  an  oven  with  little 
or  no  access  of  air  imtil  the  volatile  elements  contained  in  the  coal 
are  expelled,  so  that  the  carbon  and  other  nonvolatile  substances  only 
are  left  in  the  oven.  So  far  as  the  production  of  coke  for  use  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  is  concerned,  there  are  two  processes,  known 
as  "'  beehive  "  and  "  by-product,"  respectively.  P>etween  these  two 
processes  there  are  considerable  differences  in  the  cost  of  production 
and  in  the  qualities  of  product. 

Beehive  process. — Most  of  the  coke  produced  for  use  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  is  made  by  the  beehive  process,  and  the  coke 
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produced  thereby  is  called  beehive  coke.  The  term  "  beehive  "  is  de- 
rived from  the  form  of  the  oven,  which  is  similar  to  the  conventional 
beehive.  Beehive  ovens  are  generally  about  12  feet  in  maximum  di- 
ameter and  from  6  to  8  feet  high,  with  a  small  opening  in  the  top 
for  charging  the  coal  and  for  the  escape  of  the  gases  of  combustion 
and  a  door  at  the  base  for  withdrawing  the  coke.  This  door  is  nearly 
closed  during  the  process  of  coking.  These  ovens  are  built  in  rows 
or  banks,  and  generally  located  beside  the  opening  of  the  mines  w^hioh 
produce  the  coal  used.  The  coal  is  charged  through  the  top  and 
forms  a  layer  of  about  2  feet  in  depth  (say  5  tons)  on  the  floor  of 
the  oven.  The  coal  is  somewhat  reduced  in  volume  by  the  process 
of  coking.  After  the  coal  is  coked  it  is  drawn  out  at  the  base, 
quenched  with  water,  and  loaded  for  shipment.  A  small  proportion 
of  the  carbon  in  the  coal  is  also  consumed  during  the  coking  process, 
so  that  the  carbon  in  the  coke  is  less  than  the  total  quantity  of  carbon 
in  the  coal.  The  heated  gases  which  escape  at  the  top  are  not  gen- 
erally utilized.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  saved  and  used  in 
the  production  of  steam  for  coal-mining  operations.  Some  differ- 
ences exist  in  the  application  of  labor-saving  devices,  particularly 
in  the  charging  of  the  coal,  leveling  the  coal  in  the  oven,  and  draw- 
ing the  coke  therefrom,  w^hich  have  some  influence  on  the  cost  of 
operation. 

To  make  ordinary  furnace  coke  requires  about  48  hours,  but  for 
the  better  grade  of  foundry  coke  the  distillation  is  generally  contin- 
ued for  a  period  of  72  hours.  A  characteristic  production  on  the 
basis  of  two  charges  of  48-houi'  coke  and  one  charge  of  72-hour  coke 
per  week  would  be  11  tons  of  coke  per  week,  or  about  572  tons  per 
annum.  The  quantity  produced  depends,  however,  upon  the  quality 
of  the  coal  used  and  the  proportion  of  volatile  elements.  An  exces- 
sive proportion  of  volatile  elements  results  in  a  lower  yield  of  coke, 
while  if  the  volatile  elements  are  deficient  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
fixed  carbon  is  consumed  in  coking.  Connellsville  coal  has  about  31 
per  cent  of  volatile  elements,  and  consumes  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
fixed  carbon  in  the  beehive  process,  while  the  Pocahontas  coal  has 
only  18  per  cent  of  volatile  constituents  and  consumes  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  fixed  carbon. 

The  differences  in  yield  of  coke  and  in  the  application  of  labor- 
saving  devices,  referred  to  above,  have  considerable  influence  upon 
the  costs  of  production,  but  the  waste  gases  are  so  seldom  used  that 
(he  differences  in  this  respect  have  little  importance  in  the  costs. 

By-prodnct  process. — This  process  derives  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  production  of  coke  a  large  part  of  the  volatile  elements 
is  recovered  and  utilized.  A  by-product  coke  plant  is  much  more 
elaborate  than  a  beehive  coke  plant,  and  is  generally  located  at 
the  blast  furnaces  instead  of  at  or  near  the  coal  deposit.  There 
ai-e  several  systems  of  by-product  ovens  in  use  in  the  United  States. 
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The  chief  differences  in  the  systems  used  relate  to  the  arrangement 
of  flues  and  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  regenerative  chambers  for 
heating  the  gases  used  to  distill  the  coal.  The  ovens  themselves  are 
closed  retorts,  generally  about  30  feet  long,  6  feet  high,  and  16  to  24 
inches  wide.  They  are  built  in  banks  or  batteries  containing  a  large 
number  of  individual  ovens,  with  facilities  for  charging  the  coal  at 
the  top  of  the  oven,  and  have  continuous  platforms  alongside  for 
drawing  and  quenching  the  coke.  The  coal  is  charged  by  gravity 
and  the  coke  drawn  while  red  hot,  by  mechanical  means,  and  quenched 
on  the  platform,  after  which  it  is  loaded  into  cars. 

Connected  with  the  ovens  are  plants  for  recovery  of  the  by-products, 
which  consist  principally  of  gas,  tar,  and  ammonia.  A  part  of  the 
gas  contained  in  the  coal  is  consumed  in  the  process  of  distilla- 
tion; the  rest  is  purified  in  the  by-product  plant,  and  is  sold  to  out- 
.<iders  or  used  in  iron  and  steel  works,  either  as  boiler  fuel  or  for 
the  operation  of  gas  engines.  The  quantity  of  gas  recovered  varies 
greatly  with  the  quality  of  coal  used.  However,  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  cost  data  given,  only  a  few  companies  made  any  at- 
lempt  to  save  it.  The  tar  is  generally  sold  in  crude  form,  but  some- 
times is  first  reduced  to  pitch  by  boiling.  The  more  refined  products 
of  the  tar  are  not  generally  obtained  at  coke  plants  connected  with 
steel  works,  but  at  chemical  works.  The  tar  which  is  sold  is  largely 
used  in  crude  form  for  coating  pipes,  in  roofing  material,  in  the 
manufacture  of  waterproof  paints,  and  as  a  binder  for  various  sub- 
stances. The  ammonia  is  sometimes  disposed  of  in  the  form  of 
dilute  ammoniacal  liquor  and  sometimes  converted  into  anunonium 
sulphate  at  the  plant  and  sold  as  fertilizer. 

The  investment  in  by-product  ovens,  as  well  as  in  the  accessory 
recovery  plants,  is  very  much  greater  per  ton  of  product  than  for  bee- 
hive coke  plants,  and  consequently  involves  much  greater  expense  for 
repairs,  maintenance,  and  depreciation.  The  operating  costs  are  also 
higher  on  account  of  the  more  elaborate  character  of  the  process. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  extensive  recovery  of  by-products  of  consid- 
erable value,  which  by  customary  methods  of  accounting  are  treated 
as  credits  to  the  cost  of  the  coke  produced,  constitute  a  large  saving. 
Moreover,  practically  all  the  fixed  carbon  in  the  coal  is  retained  in 
the  coke,  while  in  the  best  beehive  coke  (Connellsville)  the  loss  on 
this  account  amounts  to  about  10  per  cent. 

The  beehive  coke  is  generally  considered  superior  to  the  by-product 
coke  for  blast-furnace  or  foundry  use.  It  has  a  different  structure 
and  superior  appearance,  the  pieces  being  long  and  silvery,  while  the 
by-product  coke  consists  of  small  blackened  cubes  with  a  greater 
percentage  of  moisture,  due  apparently  to  the  method  of  quenching. 
Beehive  coke,  however,  can  be  made  only  from  a  limited  variety  of 
superior  qualities  of  coal,  while  the  by-product  process  makes  avail- 
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able  ^2^des  which  otherwise  would  not  be  of  a  coking  quality.  Fur- 
thermore, the  conditions  of  production  of  by-product  coke  make  it 
more  feasible  to  mix  different  kinds  of  coal,  neither  of  which  would 
be  suitable  for  coking  if  taken  alone. 

A  comparison  of  the  costs  of  beehive  and  by-product  coke  is  ren- 
dered difficult  by  various  technical  and  commercial  circumstances  con- 
nected with  their  production,  but  in  so  far  as  the  coke  production 
for  1902  to  1906  covered  by  the  Bureau's  report  is  concerned  it  ap- 
pears that  the  net  results  are  in  favor  of  the  beehive  coke.  In 
this  comparison  allowance  is  made  for.  freight  on  beehive  coke  to 
point  of  consumption.  This  advantage  amounts,  perhaps,  to  as  much 
as  25  cents  a  ton.  Comparisons  based  on  the  production  from  1902 
to  1906  reported  to  the  Bureau,  however,  are  hardly  sufficiently  rep- 
resentative for  by-product  coke  to  make  this  result  conclusive  as  to 
the  economy  of  the  two  systems  in  general,  and  especially  at  the 
present  time  when  the  by-product  system  has  had  more  extensive  and 
intelligent  application  under  more  favorable  conditions. 

QuAUTY. — Coke  is  classified  into  several  grades,  which  command 
different  prices  in  the  market.  The  best  coke  is  known  as  foundry 
coke,  because  it  is  used  principally  for  melting  pig  iron  in  cupola 
furnaces.  In  order  to  stand  up  under  the  heavy  load  of  pig  iron  in 
the  cupola,  a  dense  coke  is  required.  It  is  generally  selected  from 
ovens  which  have  burned  72  hours,  although  much  of  it  is  really 
48-hour  coke  of  superior  quality  and  appearance.  Furnace  coke  is 
the  next  grade  and  is  so  called  from  the  fact  that  it  is  principally 
used  in  blast  furnaces.  For  this  48-hour  coke  is  used.  By-product 
coke  forms  a  distinct  grade  on  account  of  its  different  structure  and 
appearance.  It  has  sufficient  strength,  however,  to  be  available  for 
foundry  purposes. 

The  expression  "standard  "  coke  is  often  used  to  denote  coke  that 
comes  within  standard  specifications  as  to  chemical  composition. 
Sulphur  must  be  less  than  1  per  cent,  and  the  smaller  the  sulphur 
content  the  better  the  coke;  ash  must  not  exceed  13  per  cent,  but 
shotild  not  be  too  low,  as  a  certain  proportion  is  desirable  to  give 
strength  to  the  coke.  "  Standard  "  Connellsville  coke  contains  about 
10  per  cent  ash.  Coke  which  does  not  come  up  to  standard  specifica- 
tions for  the  iron  industry  may  be  suitable  for  smelting  other  metals 
or  for  fuel,  and  in  this  category  is  included  the  large  production  of 
gas-house  coke;  that  is,  coke  which  is  a  by-product  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  illuminating  gas. 

The  chief  factors  in  determining  the  quality  of  coke  are  heating 
power,  purity,  and  strength.  The  heating  power  depends  chiefly  on 
the  cellular  structure  and  percentages  of  carbon  and  ash.  In  respect 
to  the  cellular  structure  beehive  coke  is  superior  to  by-product  coke. 
The  percentage  of  ash  in  the  coke  depends  on  the  kind  of  coal  used. 
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In  the  blast  furnace  a  large  proportion  of  ash  diminishes  the  heat- 
ing value  of  the  coke.  The  purity  of  the  coke,  however,  depends 
particularly  on  its  freedom  from  sulphur  or  phosphorus.  Both  of 
these  elements  in  the  coke  go  largely  into  the  pig  iron  and  diminish 
its  value.  The  strength  of  the  coke  depends  both  on  its  resistance 
to  breakage  and  its  ability  to  support  the  pressure  of  the  materials 
charged  into  the  blast  furnace.  In  order  that  there  should  be  a 
proper  draft  in  the  blast  furnace,  it  is  necessary  that  the  coke  should 
be  in  pieces  of  considerable  size. 

Transpoktation  to  place  of  consumption. — In  comparing  the 
costs  of  coke  an  important  factor,  cost  of  transportation,  sometimes 
makes  a  comparison  of  different  districts  difficult.  As  between  two 
districts  making  beehive  coke,  it  sometimes  occurs  that  in  one  of 
them  there  is  a  transportation  cost  for  shipping  the  coal  to  the  coke 
ovens.  If,  in  the  latter  case,  the  coke  ovens  are  located  at  the  place 
of  consimiption,  a  fair  comparison  of  the  costs  in  the  two  cases  would 
require  that  for  the  coke  which  is  produced  at  the  mines  the  freight 
to  the  place  of  consumption  should  also  be  considered. 

By-product  coke,  used  in  blast  furnaces,  is  generally  produced  at 
the  blast-fumaoe  plant,  which  usually  involves  the  payment  of 
freight  on  the  coal  used  in  the  coke  ovens.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
cost  of  such  coke  can  not  be  compared  with  the  cost  of  beehive  coke 
produced  at  the  mines  without  considering  the  freight  charge  on  the 
latter  to  the  place  of  consumption. 

Principal  districts  of  production. — The  principal  districts  of 
blast-furnace  beehive-coke  production  are  the  CJonnellsville  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  Birmingham  district  of  Alabama,  and  the  Po- 
cahontas district  of  West  Virginia.  The  costs  of  production  for 
these  districts  are  given  in  the  following  sections.  There  was  con- 
siderable miscellaneous  beehive-coke  production  for  which  cost  data 
were  obtained  by  the  Bureau,  but  owing  to  the  individual  character 
of  the  data  it  is  practicable  to  give  a  group  cost  only. 

By-product  blast-furnace  coke,  as  stated  above,  is  generally  made 
at  the  iron  and  steel  works  and  involves,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
the  coal  at  the  mine,  a  large  item  of  freight  on  the  coal.  The  cost 
of  by-product  coke  is,  therefore,  best  presented  as  a  total,  and  not 
by  districts,  showing  the  freight  cost  as  a  separate  item. 

Section  2.  Book  cost  of  beehive  coke,  Connellsville  district,  1902-1906. 

The  Connellsville  district  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  State,  is  by  far  the  most  important  coke-producing  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States.  In  this  district  the  production  of  coke 
is  the  first  consideration,  whereas  in  the  other  coke  districts  the 
business  of  making  coke  is  sometimes  incidental  to  the  production  of 
coal  for  shipment  to  market. 
77232''--18 1 
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The  district  as  a  whole  comprises  several  parts  or  subdistricts,  the 
principal  ones  being  known  as  the  Connellsville  and  Lower  Connells- 
ville.  ConneUsville  proper  is  a  narrow  strip  running  from  Smith- 
field  to  near  Latrobe.  This  part  of  the  district  alone  produces  about 
one-third  of  all  coke  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Farther 
to  the  west  is  the  Lower  Connellsville  or  Klondike,  which  is  second 
in  importance.  There  are  several  other  subdistricts  of  more  or  less 
importance,  including  the  Upper  Connellsville,  Pittsburgh,  Greens- 
burg,  Allegheny  Mountain,  and  others.  The  cost  data  presented 
include  the  average  cost  at  coke  plants  in  the  Connellsville  proper, 
Lower  Connellsville,  Upper  Connellsville,  and  Pittsburgh  subdistricts. 
Most  of  the  cost  material  was  from  coke  plants  in  the  Connellsville 
proper  and  Lower  Connellsville  subdistricts.  A  careful  examination, 
however,  of  the  costs  showed  that  there  was  practically  no  difference 
in  the  cost  of  production  in  these  districts,  and  for  convenience  they 
have  been  considered  together.  The  costs  of  Connellsville  coke  pre- 
sented in  Table  12  cover  53,154,034  net  tons,  or  about  70  per  cent  of 
the  total  production  of  the  four  subdistricts  from  which  cost  data 
were  received. 

In  this  district,  as  previously  stated,  coal  is  mined  almost  exclu- 
sively for  the  purpose  of  making  coke ;  and  the  costs  of  a  large  part 
of  the  production  are  made  up  in  such  a  way  that  the  cost  of  coal, 
as  a  separate  item,  is  not  shown.  As  the  companies  are  interested 
only  in  determining  the  cost  of  their  final  product,  it  is  convenient  for 
them  to  keep  their  costs  in  this  way. 

The  costs  of  producing  beehive  coke  in  the  Connellsville  district, 
by  years,  1902  to  1906,  embracing  both  the  operations  of  mining  the 
coal  and  coking  it,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Table  12.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BEEHIVE  C0KE,i  CONNELLSVILLE  DISTRICT,  BY 

YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  doUan  per  net  ton.) 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 

average, 

53rean. 

10,260,119 

9,101,140 

8,669,342 

12,066,158 

18,087,276 

53,154,084 

Labor 

$1.00 
.16 
.05 
.08 
.18 
.01 

fl.06 
.16 
.06 
.09 
.16 
.01 

10.88 
.15 
.06 
.08 
.18 
.02 

10.94 
.15 
.06 
.07 
.23 
.01 

10.97 
.15 
.05 
.07 
.20 
.01 

10.97 
16 

Mfttniftiff  ...,T 

Repatrt 

06 

Gttnfral  ftxtMn**. ., ,t 

08 

19 

ROTlltT 

01 

Total 

1.48 
.04 

1.56 
.04 

1.37 
.03 

1.46 
.03 

1.45 
.03 

1  46 

hesBCTbdit 

03 

Total  book  cost 

1.44 

1.82 

1.84 

1.43 

1.42 

1  43 

1  InclndJng  the  ooat  of  mining  the  ooaL 
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The  total  production  of  CJonnellsville  beehive  coke  for  the  five- 
year  period,  1902  to  1906,  comprised  in  the  foregoing  statement,  was 
58454,084  net  tons  and  ranged  from  8,689,342  net  tons  in  1904  to 
18,037,275  net  tons  in  1906.  From  1902  to  1903  there  was  a  decrease 
in  outpnt  of  the  plants  reporting  of  1,168,979  net  tons  as  a  result  of 
llie  depression  in  the  iron  and  steel  business  which  began  in  the  latter 
half  of  1903  and  extended  practically  through  the  entire  following 
year.  The  output  in  1904  was  411,798  net  tons  lower  than  in  1903. 
The  fluctuations  of  the  tonnage  reported  are  substantially  parallel  to 
the  fluctuations  of  production  for  the  entire  district 

Labor. — ^The  chief  item  of  cost  was  operating  labor,  which  averaged 
$0.97  per  net  ton  for  the  five-year  period  and  comprised  nearly  68 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  coke.  This  included,  as  stated  above,  both 
coal  mining  and  coking  labor  costs.  The  average  cost  of  labor  ranged 
from  $0.88  per  net  ton  in  1904  to  $1.08  in  1903.  The  variations  in 
labor  cost  did  not  depend  upon  the  volume  of  output  as  for  most  other 
products,  but  corresponded  rou^y  to  the  changes  in  the  rate  of 
wages.  An  increase  in  wages  of  about  8  per  cent  was  made  in  Jan- 
uary, 1903,  accounting  substantially  for  the  increase  in  labor  cost 
from  $1  per  net  ton  in  1902  to  $1.08  in  1903.  In  December,  1903, 
wages  were  reduced  about  18  per  cent  and  the  labor  cost  fell  to  $0.88 
per  net  ton  of  coke.  An  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  wages  was  put  into 
effect  in  March,  1905,  and  labor  cost  increased  to  $0.94  per  net  ton  in 
1905  and  $0.97  in  1906. 

Other  dirbct  operating  costs. — ^The  cost  of  materials,  which  in- 
cluded supplies  of  various  kinds,  such  as  mine  timber,  track  material, 
tools,  live  stock,  water,  etc.,  averaged  for  the  period  $0.15  per  net  ton. 
This  cost  showed  no  noticeable  variation  from  year  to  year. 

The  average  cost  of  repairs  was  $0.06  per  net  ton  of  coke  and 
showed  little  variation  from  year  to  year.  The  larger  part  of  this 
expense  was  in  connection  with  the  coking  of  the  coal,  the  ovens 
requiring  frequent  relining. 

General  expense  included,  principally,  general  and  administrative 
expense,  insurance,  and  taxes,  and  amounted  to  an  average  cost  of 
$0.08  per  net  ton.  The  range  was  from  $0.07  in  1905  and  1906  to  $0.09 
in  1908. 

Depreciation  and  royaltt. — These  two  items  should  be  considered 
together.  In  most  cases  the  land  was  owned  in  fee  and  the  charge 
was  made  for  exhaustion  of  the  coal  and  depreciation  of  the  equip- 
ment. Royalty  was  paid  only  in  a  few  cases  and  for  the  costs  here 
shown  amounted  to  only  $0.01  per  net  ton  when  the  actual  amount  of 
royalty  payments  was  divided  by  the  total  production.  The  items  of 
depreciation  and  royalty  together  aggregated  $0.20  per  net  ton  for 
the  five-year  period,  ranging  from  $0.17  in  1903  to  $0.24  in  1905. 
The  provision  for  depreciation,  which  includes  exhaustion,  was  ap- 
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parently  high,  even  when  the  relatively  high  value  of  coal  lands  in 
the  district  is  considered. 

CREorrs  TO  costs. — Some  companies  credited  their  costs  with  vari- 
ous items  of  income,  the  most  important  of  which  were  the  net 
receipts  from  tenements  rented  to  their  employees  and  from  black- 
smithing  work  performed  for  their  workmen.  These  items  were  not 
strictly  a  part  of  the  costs  of  production,  and  for  this  reason  they 
have  been  stated  separately  at  the  foot  of  the  table.  The  amount 
of  this  credit  for  the  five-year  period  averaged  $0.03  per  net  ton, 
based  on  the  total  production  of  coke.  As  not  all  companies  had 
receipts  of  this  nature  the  average  was  therefore  somewhat  less  than 
the  amount  actually  derived  from  these  sources,  based  on  the  tonnage 
of  the  companies  to  which  the  receipts  relate.  Showing  these  items 
as  a  cost  deduction  makes  the  net  figures  or  total  book  cost,  as  stated, 
agree  with  the  cost  records  of  the  companies. 

Total  book  cost. — The  average  total  book  cost  of  Connellsville  coke 
for  the  five-year  period,  1902  to  1906,  was  $1.43  per  net  ton  and 
ranged  from  $1.34  per  net  ton  in  1904  to  $1.52  in  1903.  The  low  cost 
in  1904,  a  year  of  depression,  as  well  as  the  high  cost  in  1903,  was 
almost  entirely  attributable  to  the  item  of  labor.  The  highest  aver- 
age wage  rate  during  this  period  was  in  1903  and  the  lowest  in  1904. 

The  total  book  costs  were  net  costs  to  the  producing  companies,  i.  e., 
the  costs  as  stated  do  not  include  any  transfer  profit  on  coal  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  coke. 

As  previously  stated,  the  costs  of  a  large  part  of  the  production 
were  made  up  in  such  a  way  that  the  separate  cost  of  coal  was  not 
shown.  Some  of  the  companies,  however,  kept  their  coal  costs  and 
coking  costs  separately.  Using  this  material  as  a  basis,  an  estimate 
was  made  of  the  division  of  the  costs  between  cost  of  mining  coal  and 
the  cost  of  coking  it,  which  is  given  in  Table  III,  page  540. 

Proftts  on  sales  and  transfers. — ^The  greater  part  of  the  coke 
reported  from  the  Connellsville  region  was  produced  by  iron  and  steel 
interests,  but  it  was  the  general  custom  to  keep  the  coke  business 
distinct  from  iron  and  steel  manufacturing,  and  allow  the  coke  com-, 
pany  a  profit.  Most  of  the  tonnage  reported,  therefore,  was  trans- 
ferred at  a  profit,  although  some  iron  and  steel  companies  trans- 
ferred their  coke  at  cost.  A  small  quantity  of  coke  was  sold  to  out- 
side customers,  and  such  sales  were  generally  at  higher  prices  than 
the  transfers  to  allied  companies,  partly  because  there  was  a  large 
proportion  of  72-hour  coke,  which  brought  a  better  price  and  was 
sold  in  relatively  small  quantities  to  foundries.  For  both  sales  to 
outside  customers  and  transfers  to  allied  companies  the  profit  for  the 
five-year  period  averaged  $0.61  per  net  ton.  The  profit  on  transfers 
alone  to  affiliated  iron  and  steel  companies  for  the  same  period 
averaged  $0.57  per  net  ton. 
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Sectioa  3.  Botk  coat  of  beehive  coke^  Birmingham  district,  1902-1900. 

The  productitm  of  coke  in  the  Birmingham  district  of  Alabama 
was  dependent  upon  the  development  of  local  iron  production.  Most 
of  the  ovens  in  this  district  were  situated  near  Birmingham  and 
nged  coal  principally  from  the  Warrior,  Cahaba,  and  Coosa  coal  fields. 
The  Warrior  Basin  is  the  most  important,  containing  a  larger  area 
of  available  coal  than  all  the  others  combined.  This  field  covers 
quite  an  extensive  region,  but  the  area  of  the  greate^  thickness  of  coal 
forms  a  narrow  strip  along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  field  from 
Newcastle  to  Tuscaloosa,  which  is  only  a  few  miles  west  and  south- 
west of  Birmingham.  The  Pratt  seam  of  this  field  is  the  one  most 
extensively  worked,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  mined  is  coked. 

The  cost  data  for  the  production  of  beehive  coke  in  the  Birming- 
ham district  for  ihe  five  years,  1902  to  1906,  covered  over  66  per  cent 
of  the  total  production  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  As  there  was  a 
large  production  of  by-product  coke  in  the  State  during  this  period 
the  percentage  of  the  total  beehive  coke  producti<Hi  reported  was 
considerably  lai^er. 

The  average  costs  of  producing  beehive  coke  in  the  Birmingham 
district  for  the  years  1902  to  1906  and  for  the  five-year  period  are 
given  in  the  following  table : 

Tabls  is.— average  book  COST  OF  BEEHIVE  COKE, »  BIRMINQHAK  DISTRICT,  BY 

YEARS,  190^1906. 


[Id  dollars  per  net  ton.) 

Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  jean. 

Net  tons  pro  Juced 

1,634,401 

1,660,274 

1,280,172 

1,325,082 

1,604,163 

7,613,182 

XAlKir             ....,-T 

$1.69 
.18 
.13 
.10 
.05 
.07 

SI.  69 
.17 
.11 
.09 
.04 
.06 

SI.  55 
.20 
.11 
.12 
.04 
.06 

SI.  88 
.23 
.14 
.13 
.03 
.06 

SI.  96 
.22 
.17 
.10 
.06 
.05 

SI.  73 

lC»teriiils     - 

.20 

Repeirs.  .-. 

.13 

Qtaaenl exDense  ............. 

.10 

TteDr«!iatkMi 

.05 

Rovaltv     

.06 

Total  coit  * 

2.15 
.16 

2.16 
.16 

2.08 
.16 

2.42 
.16 

2.66 
.17 

2.27 

Preislit  oD  coal  to  ov«ns  > 

.16 

Tetal  book  cost 

2.31 

2.32 

2.23 

2.57 

2.72 

2.43 

>  Including  the  ooet  of  mining  the  coaL 

*  Cost  on  the  baote  of  ovens  situated  at  the  mines. 

*  Per  ton  of  eoke.    About  two-tlilrds  of  the  total  coal  made  into  ooke  was  coked  at  ovens  situated  at  tlie 
mines  while  the  remaining  one-third  was  shipped  from  the  mines  to  ovens  located  at  a  distance  tram  the 


The  cost  of  manufacturing  coke  in  the  Birmingham  district  was 
high,  averaging  $2.27  per  net  ton  on  the  basis  of  cost  at  ovens  situ- 
ated at  the  mines.    The  cost  ranged  from  $2.08  per  net  ton  in 
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1904  to  $2.65  in  1906,  giving  a  difference  of  $0.47.  The  high  coet 
was  due,  in  large  part,  to  the  high  cost  of  coal  in  the  coke,  resulting, 
in  part,  from  the  high  cost  of  mining  the  coal,  in  part  from  the  neces- 
sity of  washing  a  portion  of  the  coal,  and  in  part  from  the  low  yield. 

Of  the  total  cost,  namely,  $2.27  per  net  ton  for  the  five  years  1902 
to  1906,  the  operating  labor  amounted  to  $1.73  per  net  ton,  or  about 
76  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost,  excluding  freight.  The  labor  cost 
ranged  from  $1.55  in  1904  to  $1.95  in  1906,  a  difference  of  $0.40  per 
net  ton.  The  increased  labor  cost  in  1905  and  1906  was  due  probably 
to  the  effects  of  the  labor  troubles  in  those  years.  The  average  cost  of 
materials  and  supplies  was  $0.20  per  net  ton ;  of  repairs,  $0.13  per  net 
ton;  and  of  general  expense,  $0.10  per  net  ton.  The  depreciation, 
charged  principally  on  coke  ovens,  averaged  $0.05  for  the  period, 
while  the  average  royalty  per  net  ton  of  coke  was  $0.06.  Most  of  the 
coal  properties  in  this  district  were  owned  in  fee.  The  royalty 
charges  were,  therefore,  not  royalty  payments  but  allowances  for  ex- 
hausticm  of  the  coal. 

An  analysis  of  the  foregoing  cost  of  coke,  showing  the  mine  cost 
of  coal,  the  cost  of  washing  a  part  of  the  coal,  the  waste  due  to  loss 
of  weight  in  the  coking  process,  the  cost  of  coking,  and  the  freight 
on  the  part  of  the  coal  shipped  from  mines  to  ovens  at  a  distance,  is 
given  in  Table  IV,  page  540. 

Pkoftts  on  SAI.E8  AND  TRANSFERS. — ^Most  of  the  Southcm  coke  re- 
ported was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  by  the  companies 
producing  it,  and  only  a  little  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  output  of 
the  ovens  was  sold.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  product  was  trans- 
ferred at  a  profit.  The  profit,  however,  was  not  very  large  in  any 
year,  and  for  all  companies  for  the  five  years  averaged  $0.13  per  net 
ton  on  the  quantity  transferred  at  a  profit.  About  55  per  cent  of  the 
total  production  reported  was  transferred  at  cost. 

Section  4.  Book  cost  of  beehive  coke,  Pocahontas  district,  1902-1906. 

The  Pocahontas  or  Flat  Top  district  of  West  Virginia,  during 
the  period  1902  to  1906,  was  next  in  importance  after  the  Birming- 
ham district.  This  district  is  located  in  the  extreme  southwestern 
part  of  the  State,  and  really  includes  also  the  coke-making  operations 
in  Tazewell  County,  Va.,  which  are  contiguous  to  the  district  and 
work  the  same  coal  seams. 

The  coal  in  this  district  is  cheaply  mined,  as  the  vein  is  thick, 
ranging  from  7  to  12  feet,  and  is  nearly  all  clear  coal  of  the  best 
quality.  Pocahontas  coal  is  one  of  the  best  steam  coals  known,  but 
as  a  coking  coal  it  is  inferior  to  the  Connellsville  coal,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  low  in  volatile  matter,  which  makes  it  necessary,  in  beehive 
ovens,  to  bum  a  portion  of  the  fixed  carbon  in  order  to  carry  the 
coking  process  to  completion. 
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The  total  production  of  coke  in  the  Pocahontas  district  for  the 
years  1902  to  1906,  inclusive,  was  7,698,993  net  tons.  Of  this  total 
production  the  cost  statement  presented  below  covers  4,170,896  net 
tons,  or  64  per  cent 

The  coke  production  of  this  district  is  shipped  to  various  distant 
markets.  Of  the  total  {Hroduction  during  the  period  1902  to  1906 
about  75  per  cent  was  shipped  west  and  25  per  cent  was  shipped  east 
About  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  production  went  to  Chicago  and 
about  20  per  cent  to  furnaces  at  Ashland,  Ey.,  Ironton,  Ohio,  and  other 
points  in  southern  Ohio.  Approximately  45  per  cent  of  the  total 
output  was  produced  by  iron  and  steel  companies  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, cost  data  being  obtained  for  practically  the  whole  of  this 
production. 

The  costs  of  producing  beehive  coke  in  the  Pocahcmtas  district  by 
years,  1902  to  1906,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

TiBl«  M.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BEEffiVE  C0KE,»  POCAHONTAS  DISTRICT,  BY 

TEARS,  1908-1905. 


[In  doDais  p«r  net  ton.] 

Item. 

1908 

1908 

1904 

1908 

1900 

Total  and 
avwage, 
8  yean. 

Nfit  toiw  nn>doo6d  ..*. 

478,000 

406,080 

780,049 

1,200,044 

1,238,011 

4,170,896 

Labor 

•1.14 
.10 
.00 
.09 
.W 
.18 

81.34 
.11 
.00 
.09 
.09 
.18 

81.24 
.18 
.08 
.08 
.06 
.18 

81.26 
.15 
.06 
.07 
.07 
.18 

81.81 
.17 
.04 
.11 
.07 
.18 

81.20 

MfttwMf 

.14 

RMMin „.. 

.04 

QflDflnl  expflDM... 

.09 

.06 

Royalty 

.18 

Tot^  book  coot 

1.02 

1.82 

1.08 

1.70 

1.88 

1  74 

1  Including  the  oost  of  mining  the  coal. 

The  total  production  of  Pocahontas  beehive  coke  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906,  comprised  in  the  foregoing  statement,  was 
4,170,396  net  tons  and  ranged  from  478,066  net  tons  in  1902  to 
1,233,011  net  tons  in  1906,  showing  an  uninterrupted  annual  increase. 
The  tonnage  covered  by  the  cost  data  comprised  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  production  for  the  years  1902  and  1903  and  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  total  production  for  the  years  1904  to  1906,  inclusive. 

The  average  cost  of  Pocahontas  coke  for  the  five-year  period  1902 
to  1906  was  $1.74  per  net  ton  and  ranged  from  $1.62  per  net  ton  in 
1902  to  $1.83  in  1906.  Operating  labor,  the  chief  item,  averaged 
$1.26  per  net  ton  and  ranged  from  $1.14  per  net  ton  in  1902  to  $1.34 
in  1903.  The  average  cost  of  materials  was  $0.14  per  net  ton,  the  cost 
of  repairs  $0.04  per  net  ton,  and  general  expense  $0.09  per  net  ton. 
The  variation  in  these  items  of  cost  was  not  significant.  Deprecia- 
tion averaged  $0.08  per  net  ton  for  the  period  and  ranged  from  $0.07 
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in  1905  and  1906  to  $0.10  in  1902.  This  item  represented  the  charge 
for  deterioration  of  mine  equipment  and  depreciation  of  the  ovens, 
but  did  not  cover  exhaustion  of  the  coal.  Practically  all  the  coal 
land  in  the  district  was  under  lease  to  operating  companies,  so  that 
the  exhaustion  of  the  coal  was  covered  by  the  royalty  charged.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  a  majority  of  the  leases  a  royalty  was  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $0.10  per  gross  ton  of  coal  mined  and  $0.15  per  gross  ton  of 
coke  made,  or  $0,134  per  net  ton. 

An  analysis  of  the  costs  in  the  foregoing  statement,  showing  the 
mine  cost  of  the  coal  used  in  the  ovens,  the  value  of  the  weight  of 
coal  lost  in  the  coking  process,  the  total  cost  of  coal  per  ton  of  coke, 
and  the  cost  of  coking,  is  given  in  Table  IV,  page  540. 

Profits  on  sales  and  transfers. — The  results  for  the  Pocahontas 
district  as  to  prices  and  profits  can  not  be  very  satisfactorily  stated, 
because  so  much  of  the  business  related  to  the  operations  in  coaL 
The  highest  profit  per  ton  of  coke  for  any  year  and  for  any  of  the 
companies  reporting  was  $0.24,  and  the  average  for  all  companies  for 
the  five-year  period  amounted  to  $0.13  per  net  ton« 

Section  6.  Book  cost  of  beehive  coke,  misoellaneoiui  districts,  1902-1906. 

Outside  of  the  Connellsville,  Birmingham,  and  Pocahcmtas  dis- 
tricts a  production  of  4,214,446  net  tons  of  beehive  coke  was  reported. 
The  publication  of  these  data  by  localities  might  reveal  the  costs  of 
particular  companies,  therefore  they  are  combined  in  a  single  group. 

The  average  cost  of  producing  beehive  coke  in  the  miscellaneous 
districts  from  which  cost  data  were  obtained  is  given  for  the  five- 
year  period,  1902  to  1906,  in  the  following  table  : 

Tabiji   is.— average    BOOK   COST    OF   BEEHIVE    COKE,    MISCELLANEOUS    DIS- 
TRICTS, FIVE  TEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  net  ton.] 
Net  tons  produced 4,214,446 

Labor J—  $1. 02 

Materials .27 

Repairs .08 

General  expense .32 

Depreciation .  07 

Boyalty .  04 

Total 2. 70 

Freight .  03 

Total  book  cost 2.78 

As  the  conditions  under  which  the  above  tonnage  was  produced 
were  different,  a  discussion  of  the  annual  cost  variations  would  be 
of  little  value.  This  production  was  partly  used  in  iron  and  steel 
making  and  partly  for  general  purposes.  The  proportion  of  the 
total  production  of  this  coke  that  was  used  in  iron  and  steel  making, 
amounting  to  about  48  per  cent,  was  taken  over  at  cost. 
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SeetioB  6.  Book  cost  of  beehive  ooke,  oompariion  of  ootts,  by  dietriots, 
190»*1906. 

The  production  of  beehive  coke  in  the  principal  districts  which 
have  been  discussed,  namely,  Connellsville,  Birmingham,  and  Poca- 
hontas, comprises  all  the  production  for  which  comprehensive  cost 
data  were  obtained  by  the  Bureau  and  for  which  satisfactory  com- 
parisons of  cost  can  be  made. 

A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  producing  beehive  coke  in  the  several 
districts  for  the  five-year  period  1902-1906  is  given  in  the  following 
table: 

Tabu  1ft.— COMPARISON  OF  AVBRAQB  BOOK  C03T3  OF  BBBHIVE  COKB,  BY  DISTRICTS 

FIVE  YEARS,  1902- 190«. 

[In  dollars  p«r  n«t  ton.] 


lum. 

Connelly- 
villa  dis- 
trict. 

PMa- 
hontas 
district. 

Binninf- 
ham  dis- 
trict. 

MfflneDa- 

neousdis- 

triotB. 

Total  and 
average, 
Syean. 

N«t  toiM  pfoduoed 

63,1H«M 

4,170,396 

7,513,182 

4,214,446 

09,062,068 

I.^bm-            r . 

10.  W 
.16 
.06 
.06 
.19 
.01 

SI.  26 
.14 
.04 
.09 
.06 
.13 

•1.73 
.20 
.13 
.10 
.06 
.06 

$1.92 
.27 
.08 
.82 
.07 
.04 

$1.13 

Materimte 

.17 

Repain. 

.07 

fiWMfftl  4Xp6IlM - .  r 

.09 

.16 

Roralty 

.03 

Totel 

1.46 
.03 

1.74 

2.27 

2.70 

1.86 

T/fMCndLtl r.. r. r ,    , 

.03 

Total  cost* 

1.43 

1.74 

2.27 
.16 

2.70 
.03 

1.62 

Fwliilit  on  coal  to  ovmm  ' .^ 

.02 

1.43 

1.74 

2.43 

2.73 

1.64 

1  Coat  oo  the  basis  of  oveas  situated  at  the  minei. 


s  Per  ton  of  ooke. 


TheM  costs  comprise  those  for  mining  the  coal  iis  well  as  those  for 
making  the  coke. 

The  average  cost  of  Connellsville  coke  for  the  five-year  period  was 
$1.43  per  net  ton,  as  compared  with  an  average  cost  of  $1.74  per  net 
ton  for  the  Pocahontas  district  and  $2.27  per  net  ton  for  the  Bir- 
mingham district,  on  the  basis  of  ovens  situated  at  the  mines. 

The  labor  cost  for  the  Connellsville  district  averaged  only  $0.97 
per  net  ton,  while  it  averaged  $1.26  per  net  ton  for  the  Pocahontas 
district  and  $1.73  per  net  ton  for  the  Birmingham  district.  The 
high  labor  cost  for  the  Pocahontas  district  as  compared  with  the 
Connellsville  district  was  largely  in  the  coking  of  the  coal  and  not 
in  mining,^  while  for  the  Birmingham  district  the  cost  of  labor  in 
coking  was  about  the  same  as  for  the  Connellsville  district  and  the 
labor  in  mining  the  coal  was  nearly  twice  as  high.    For  the  items 

1  See  Tables  III  and  IV,  pp.  540-541. 
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of  materials,  repairs,  and  general  expense,  the  average  costs  for  the 
Connellsville  and  the  Pocahontas  districts  were  about  the  same, 
while  the  costs  for  the  Birmingham  district  were  considerably  higher 
than  in  either  the  Connellsville  or  the  Pocahontas  districts. 

On  account  of  differences  in  accounting  practice  and  in  the  system 
of  holding  the  coal  deposits — fee  and  leasehold — ^the  items  of  depre- 
ciation (including  exhaustion  of  the  coal),  and  royalty  should  be  con- 
sidered together.  These  items  averaged  $0.20  per  net  ton  of  coke 
for  the  Connellsville  district,  $0.21  for  the  Pocahontas  district,  and 
$0.11  for  the  Birmingham  district.  In  most  cases  the  coal  lands 
were  owned  in  fee  in  the  Connellsville  and  Birmingham  districts, 
the  royalty  charge  of  $0.06  per  net  ton  of  coke  in  the  latter  district 
being  intended  to  cover  the  exhaustion  of  the  coal.  Practically  all 
the  coal  land  in  the  Pocahontas  district  was  under  lease  to  operating 
companies,  so  that  the  exhaustion  of  the  coal  was  covered  by  the 
royalty  item. 

Credits  to  costs,  principally  from  rented  tenements  and  from 
blacksmithing  work,  averaged  $0.03  per  net  ton  of  coke  for  the  Con- 
nellsville district,  while  there  were  no  corresponding  credits  for  the 
other  districts. 

In  the  Birmingham  district  about  one-third  of  the  coke  ovens  were 
located  at  a  distance  from  the  coal  mines.  This  involved  a  charge 
for  freight  which  averaged  $0.16  per  net  ton  of  coke  based  on  the 
total  production.  In  the  Connellsville  and  Pocahontas  districts,  as 
previously  noted,  the  coke  ovens  were  located  at  the  coal  mines. 

Section  7.  Book  cost  of  by-product  coke,  1902-1906. 

The  first  by-product  coke  ovens  built  for  the  production  ef  blast- 
furnace fuel  were  completed  in  1895.  The  number  of  by-product 
ovens  has  since  increased  rapidly,  the  number  of  completed  ovens  at 
the  dose  of  1906  amounting  to  3,603,  with  a  production  in  that  year 
of  4,558,127  net  tons.  This  production  comprised  nearly  18  per  cent 
of  the  total  coke  production  in  the  United  States.  Very  few  of  the 
ovens  were  located  in  the  principal  coking  districts. 

In  general,  by-product  ovens  were  located  at  blast  furnaces  and 
beehive  ovens  at  the  mines.  The  few  by-product  ovens  located  in  the 
Connellsville  district  and  in  the  Birmingham  district  were  near  both 
mines  and  furnaces.  The  by-product  ovens  w^:^  generally  located  at 
the  furnaces  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  surplus  gas  for  power,  or 
to  find  a  better  market  for  the  gas  or  other  by-products  in  the  neigh- 
boring towns. 

Often  in  the  production  of  by-product  coke  the  coal  was  brought 
from  great  distances  at  a  high  cost  for  freight,  which  in  some  cases 
exceeded  the  original  cost  of  the  coal.    In  compiling  the  by-product 
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coke  costs  freight  charges  were  eliminated  from  the  cost  of  the  coal, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  better  basis  for  ccnnparison,  namely,  the  aver- 
age cost  of  manufacturing  coke  on  the  basis  of  ovens  situated  at  the 
mines.  The  actual  freight  charges  paid,  however,  are  set  below  and 
included  in  the  total  cost  of  coke. 

The  total  production  of  by-product  coke  in  the  five  years  1902  to 
1906,  as  given  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  was  18,914,686 
net  tons.  Beports  to  the  Bureau  covered  the  cost  of  producing 
3,911,849  net  tons  of  by-product  cake  produced  by  iron  and  steel 
making  concerns.  The  results  as  here  shown  may  not  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  average  cost  of  the  by-product  coke  industry,  because 
the  costs  cover  only  28  per  cent  of  the  total  production,  and  in  some 
eases  the  plants  were  first  put  in  operation  during  this  period,  and 
doubtless  showed  higher  costs  on  account  of  lack  of  experience  in 
operation. 

The  average  costs  of  producing  by-product  coke,  by  years,  1902  to 
1906,  are  given  in  the  f (blowing  table : 

Table  IT.—AVEBAQE  BOOK  COST  OP  BY-PRODUCT  COKE,  BY  YEARS,  1902-UOft. 

[In  doUan  p«r  ntt  too.] 


Item. 

lfl02 

1908 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6years. 

Net  toDB  nodoMd 

1«),263 

879,444 

814,007 

1,048,188 

1,600,447 

8;91l,849 

Cort  of  ooal  at  miiMfi  (per  ton 
sfooal). 

•0.W 
.66 

10.98 
.43 

80.86 
.86 

10.86 
.84 

80.94 
.87 

10.90 
87 

Waite  hi  eoUng.. . 

Coet  of  ooal  per  ton  of 
ooke. 

1.63 

1.86 

1.22 

1.19 

1.31 

1.27 

Coitofooking: 

Labor     

.00 
.44 

.14 
.34 
.18 

.47 
.27 
.09 
.16 
.00 

.48 
.28 
.00 
.18 
.08 

.46 
.25 
.10 
.16 
.09 

.60 
.31 
.12 
.16 
.U 

.62 

U^t^ato .,.r.,..r. 

29 

BeDaIn 

.11 

Oeneral  expenae. 

.17 

10 

Total  coking  cxMt. 

LcMTaliie  of  by-products 

1.60 
.84 

1.08 
.61 

l.U 
.81 

1.06 
.80 

1.29 
.78 

1.19 
.76 

Net  coking  cost 

1.26 

.47 

.30 

.25 

.61 

.48 

Total! 

2.79 

1.83 
1.06 

1.62 
l.,31 

1.44 
1.17 

1.82 
1.4« 

1.70 

Fret^t  on  coal  to  oyem  * 

1.26 

Total  book  oast..... 

2.70 

2.88 

2.83 

2.61 

8.28 

2.95 

X  Cost  on  basis  of  o' 

irens  situated 

at  the  coal  1 

fnjnqg. 

«Per 

tooofooke. 

The  total  production  of  by-product  coke  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906  covered  by  the  cost  statement  was  3,911,349  net  tons,  and 
ranged  from  160,263  net  tons  in  1902  to  1,509,447  tons  in  1906.    This 
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great  increase  in  production  was  due  in  part  to  the  absence  of  cer- 
tain plants  in  the  earlier  years  of  this  period.  The  plants  were 
widely  separated  and  were  operated  under  different  conditions,  and 
the  variations  in  cost  as  shown  in  the  preceding  table  were  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  not  all  of  the  plants  included  were  in  operation 
for  the  whole  period. 

Cost  of  coal  at  mine. — ^The  average  cost  of  coal  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  by-product  coke  for  the  five  years  was  $0.90  per 
net  ton  and  ranged  from  $0.85  in  1905  to  $0.97  in  1902.  These  figures 
represent  the  mine  cost  of  the  coal  to  the  coking  company  and  were 
calculated  by  deducting  from  the  cost  of  the  coal  charged  into  the 
ovens  the  amount  of  freight  paid  for  transporting  the  coal  from  the 
mines.  The  freight  thus  deducted  is  shown  as  a  separate  item  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table. 

Over  one-half  of  the  coal  used  was  produced  at  mines  owned  by 
the  same  company  producing  the  coke.  This  part  of  the  coal  wa.^ 
turned  over  to  the  ovens  at  cost,  the  remainder  being  purchased  in 
the  open  market,  which,  of  course,  included  in  the  cost  at  mine  a 
profit  to  the  selling  company.  It  is  estimated  that  the  profit  on  this 
purchased  coal  increased  the  total  coal  cost  by  about  $0.09  per  net  ton 
of  coal.  This  would  correspond  to  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  coke 
of  $0.13  per  net  ton. 

Waste  in  coking. — ^The  waste  in  coking  amounted  to  $0.37  per  net 
ton  of  coke  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  and  ranged  from 
$0.34  per  net  ton  in  1905  to  $0.56  in  1902.  These  variations  were 
due  in  part  to  variations  in  the  cost  of  coal  and  in  part  to  changes 
in  the  average  yield.  The  percentages  of  yield  during  the  early  part 
of  this  period  were  low  in  comparison  with  the  later  years.  This 
was  particularly  true  of  the  year  1902.  The  percentage  of  yield  in 
each  of  the  years  was  as  follows : 

1902 63. 9 

1903 68. 6 

1904 70. 0 

1905 7L  7 

1906 71.  9 

In  1902,  the  year  of  the  lowest  yield,  the  average  cost  of  waste  was 
$0.19  per  net  ton  above  the  average  for  the  five  years,  of  which  $0.15 
per  net  ton  was  due  to  higher  coal  cost  and  $0.04  per  net  ton  to  lower 
yield.  In  1906,  the  year  of  the  highest  yield,  the  average  cost  of 
waste  was  the  same  as  for  the  five-year  period,  namely,  $0.37  per 
net  ton,  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  waste  due  to  a  higher  yield  being 
offset  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  of  waste  due  to  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  coal. 

Cost  of  coking. — The  average  cost  of  coking  for  the  five  years 
was  $1.19  per  net  ton,  and  ranged  from  $1.05  per  net  ton  in  1905  to 
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$1.W)  in  1902.  The  high  cost  in  1902  was  based  upon  a  very  small 
production  and  can  not  be  regarded  as  representative.  The  next 
highest  cost  was  $1.29  in  1906,  when  there  was  a  general  increase  in 
the  cost  of  labor  and  materials. 

The  cost  of  operating  labor  amounted  to  $0.52  per  net  ton  and 
ranged  from  $0.46  per  net  ton  in  1905  to  $0.60  in  1902  and  1906.  For 
the  five-year  period  the  item  of  labor  constituted  44  per  cent  of  the 
total  coking  cost,  which  was  much  smaller  than  the  percentage  of 
labor  in  the  average  cost  of  coking  in  beehive  ovens  shown  in  Tables 
ni  and  IV,  pages  540  and  541.  The  average  cost  of  materials  was 
$0.29  per  net  ton  and  the  average  cost  of  repairs  for  the  same  period 
was  $0.11  per  net  ton.  General  expense  averaged  $0.17  per  net  ton 
and  ranged  from  $0.15  to  $0.24  per  net  ton.  The  average  deprecia- 
tion charge  was  $0.10  per  net  ton  and  ranged  from  $0.08  in  1904  to 
$0.18  in  1902,  the  high  cost  in  the  latter  year  probably  being  abnormal. 

The  total  cost  of  coking,  namely,  $1.19  per  net  ton  included  the  costs 
of  preparing  and  handling  the  by-products,  and  for  this  reason  the 
cost  of  coking  is  not  comparable  with  that  of  the  beehive  ovens.  The 
cost  data  for  some  companies  were  in  such  a  condition  that  these  costs 
could  not  be  separated  from  the  direct  cost  of  coking.  An  examina- 
tion, however,  of  the  costs  of  the  companies  which  gave  the  expense 
separately  of  the  condensing  house,  ammonia  house,  and  other  ex- 
penses of  producing  the  by-products  for  market  showed  an  average 
cost  of  $0.23  per  net  ton  of  coke  produced. 

Value  or  by-products. — The  value  of  by-products  obtained  from 
the  ovens  reporting  to  the  Bureau  amounted  to  $0.76  per  net  ton  of 
coke  for  the  five-year  period,  and  ranged  from  $0.34  in  1902  to  $0.81 
in  1904. 

The  by-products  recovered,  as  previously  noted  (see  p.  61),  con- 
sisted principally  of  gas,  tar,  and  ammonia. 

The  receipts  from  sales  of  surplus  gas  were  comparatively  small. 
Some  plants  reported  no  sales,  and  on  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the 
ovens  were  in  such  condition  that  practically  no  surplus  gas  could  be 
saved,  or  so  small  an  amount  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  sell  or 
use  it.  The  receipts  on  account  of  sales  of  gas  averaged  $0.13  per  net 
ton  of  coke  produced,  and  the  average  price  received  for  the  gas  sold 
for  the  five  years  was  $0.13  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 

The  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  tar  averaged  $0.17  per  net  ton  of 
coke  produced  for  the  five-year  period.  The  q.uantity  of  tar  pro- 
duced per  net  ton  of  coal  used  for  this  period  was  55.9  pounds,  vary- 
ing for  different  years  from  52.7  pounds  in  1903  to  61.2  pounds  in 
1905.  The  average  price  received  was  $4.26  per  net  ton  of  tar  and 
ranged  from  $4.09  in  1904  to  $5.40  in  1902. 

Receipts  from  sales  of  ammonia  and  ammonium  sulphate  averaged 
$0.46  per  net  ton  of  coke.    Some  plants  produced  only  ammonium 
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sulphate,  whereas  others  produced  also  ammoniacal  liquor  of  varyinf; 
stren^h.  In  order  to  obtain  a  basis  of  comparison,  the  ammoniacal 
liquor  was  reduced  to  its  equivalent  in  sulphate.  The  average  amount 
of  ammonium  sulphate  produced  per  net  ton  of  coal  used  for  the  five 
years  was  12.6  pounds,  varying  from  5.4  pounds  to  13.1  pounds.  The 
average  sales  were  2.5  cents  per  pound  of  ammonium  sulphate,  or 
$50  per  net  ton,  the  price  varying  little  from  year  to  year. 

Total  book  cost. — ^The  total  book  cost  of  by-product  coke  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $2.95  per  net  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$2.61  per  net  ton  in  1905  to  $3.28  in  1906.  This  total  book  cost,  as 
previously  noted,  was  largely  the  cost  of  producing  coke  at  ovens 
located  at  the  blast  furnaces,  and  for  this  reason  the  total  cost  is  not 
comparable  with  the  total  book  cost  of  producing  beehive  coke,  which 
was  generally  produced  at  or  near  the  coal  mines,  without  taking  ac- 
count of  the  freight  charge  for  bringing  the  beehive  cd^e  to  the  blast 
furnace. 

Profteb  on  sales  and  transfers. — The  total  quantity  of  by-product 
coke  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  products  was  trans- 
ferred at  cost. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
BOOK  COST  OF  PIO  lEOH,  1902-1906. 

Section  1.  Introductory. 

Pig  iron  is  the  fundamental  product  of  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try. It  is  produced  by  smelting  iron  ore  mixed  with  fuel,  such  as 
coke,  and  some  fluxing  material,  such  as  limestone,  in  a  blast  fur- 
nace. The  product  is  essentially  an  alloy  of  .pure  iron  and  carbon, 
containing  ordinarily  from  3.5  to  4  per  cent  carbon,  and  also  certain 
other  elements  in  small  but  varying  quantities  which  give  to  it  dis- 
tinctive qualities.  Pig  iron  is  identical  with  cast  iron,  but  the  term 
cast  iron  is  not  ordinarily  used  except  for  that  part  of  the  product 
which  is  intended  for  use  substantially  in  the  same  chemical  con- 
diti(m  and  for  which  specific  compositions  of  pig  iron,  both  as  to 
the  amounts  of  carbon  and  of  certain  other  elements  are  usually  re- 
quired. The  differences  in  the  quality  of  pig  iron  are  very  impor- 
tant, therefore,  and  a  general  understanding  of  them  is  e^ential  to 
a  comprehensicm  of  the  character  of  the  product,  and  the  differences 
in  its  cost  and  value.  The  costs  of  these  different  qualities  depend 
chiefly  on  the  materials  used,  though  to  some  extent  also  on  the  de- 
sign and  equipment  of  the  blast  furnace  and  the  methods  and  con- 
ditions of  operation. 

Blast-fuknacb  plant  and  the  pbocess  or  ORE  REDUCTION. — The 
ordinary  American  bla^  furnaces  are  structures  of  steel  and  brick 
nearly  cylindrical  in  form,  ordinarily  from  76  to  100  feet  in  height 
and  from  16  to  22  feet  in  diameter  at  the  widest  part.  Glenerally, 
several  of  them  are  built  near  together  and  operated  more  or  less  as 
a  group.  A  large  steel  works  needs  more  than  one  to  supply  it  with 
iron,  and  a  group  arrangement  affords  some  economies  in  the  acces- 
sory plants  and  equipment.  The  furnaces  are  provided  with  eleva- 
tors for  raising  the  iron  ore,  fuel,  and  fluxing  material  to  the  top  of 
the  furnace  into  which  it  is  charged  through  an  opening  which  is 
afterwards  closed.  The  coke  is  charged  first  and  thereafter  alter- 
nate layers  of  ore,  limestone,  and  coke  are  charged  until  the  furnace 
is  filled  to  the  top. 

The  flux  (limestone)  is  put  into  the  furnace  to  aid  in  smelting  the 
iron  ore  and  also  when  melted  itself  to  act  as  a  solvent  for  the  im- 
purities of  the  ore  and  fuel,  which  may  thus  be  separated  from  the 
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The  fuel  and  the  ore  and  flux  having  been  charged  in  the  furnace 
it  is  then  started  by  igniting  the  fuel  at  the  bottom.  Near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furnace  a  blast  of  heated  air  is  driven  in,  at  first  slowly  but 
afterwards  at  high  pressure,  which  furnishes  the  oxygen  for  the  com- 
bustion of  the  fuel.  As  the  smelting  proceeds  the  charge  of  fuel, 
ore,  and  flux  sinks  in  the  furnace,  so  that  at  short  intervals  of  time 
more  material  must  be  charged  at  the  top  in  order  to  keep  the  fur- 
nace full. 

The  hot-air  blast  is  produced  by  blowing  engines,  usirilly  steam 
engines,  using  either  coal  or  blast-furnace  gas  as  fuel,  although  sojne- 
times  the  furnace  gas  is  used  directly  in  gas  engines.  The  air  is 
heated  by  blowing  it  through  tall  cylindrical  chambers  or  stoves 
standing  beside  the  furnace.  These  stoves  have  an  interior  construc- 
tion of  brick  intended  to  absorb  heat  and  are  heated  by  burning  the 
blast-furnace  gases  in  them  for  a  certain  period  of  time -before  the 
air  is  blown  through. 

As  the  iron  melts  it  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  together 
with  the  molten  slag.  The  slag,  being  lighter  than  the  molten  iron, 
floats  on  top,  and  thus  each  of  them  can  be  tapped  separately  and 
drawn  off  near  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  The  slag  is  first  drawn 
and  is  received  in  vessels  or  ladles  mounted  on  cars  which  run  on 
a  lower  level  beside  the  furnace,  so  that  they  can  be  filled  by  gravity. 
It  is  then  either  hauled  away  and  dumped  or  utilized  for  making 
cement  or  brick.  After  the  slag  is  drawn  off  the  iron  is  tapped 
at  a  lower  point  in  the  furnace.  As  it  flows  out  it  is  usually 
handled  in  one  of  three  ways,  viz,  (1)  run  into  sand  beds  which 
are  laid  out  in  a  series  of  molds,  where  the  iron  is  cast  in  the 
form  of  "pigs"  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly;  (2)  poured  into  a  metal 
easting  machine,  which  automatically  receives  small  quantities  in 
a  series  of  troughlike  receptacles,  which  are  successively  sulnnerged 
m  water  to  solidify  the  iron  in  "  pig "  form,  after  which  it  is 
dropped  into  cars;  (3)  run  into  a  large  vessel  or  ladle  on  a  car  and 
transported  in  a  molten  condition  to  the  steel  works.  Generally 
speaking,  foundry  and  forge  irons  are  cast  in  "  pig "  form  and 
allowed  to  become  cold,  but  iron  intended  for  steel  works  at  the  same 
plac6  as  the  furnaces  is  usually  handled  directly  in  its  molten  condi- 
tion. Although  this  iron  is  not  cast  in  "pigs,"  it  is  spoken  of  as 
pig  iron. 

Blast-furnace  plant  in  relation  to  cost  or  pig  iron. — Consider- 
able differences  are  found  in  fhe  cost  of  pig  iron,  which  depend  partly 
on  the  character  of  the  blast-furnace  plant  and  its  equipment.  The  fur- 
naces themselves  are  large  and  expensive  structures,  and  if  carefully 
operated  and  kept  in  good  repair  sometimes  last  for  several  decades. 
It  often  happens,  therefore,  that  very  antiquated  styles  of  furnaces  are 
to  be  seen  in  some  places,  particularly  where  the  Tolume  of  produc- 
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tion  is  not  capable  of  p-eat  expansion,  so  that  it  is  more  economical 
to  keep  the  old  furnaces  than  to  build  modern  ones  of  larger  size. 
This  often  applies  also  to  the  accessory  plants  of  the  furnace,  in- 
cluding blowing  engines,  stoves,  elevators,  ore  bins,  etc.  Where,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  production  is  large  and  expanding  rapidly  it  may 
be  found  more  economical  to  replace  the  old  furnaces,  even  though 
in  good  condition,  by  new  ones  of  larger  capacity  and  better  equip- 
ment. Where  there  is  plenty  of  room,  however,  the  old  furnaces 
are  sometimes  kept  in  reserve  for  periods  of  great  demand.  More- 
over, they  may  be  provided  with  modem  equipment  for  charging 
and  with  modem  blowing  engines,  so  that  they  are  not  always  greatly 
inferior  to  new  furnaces.  The  modem  furnaces  generally  differ 
from  the  old  ones,  having  much  greater  size,  capacity,  and  facilities 
for  charging  raw  materials  and  handling  the  product 

Improvements  in  plant  and  equipment  generally  have  the  pur- 
pose  of  economizing  materials  and  labor.  These  results  may  be 
accomplished  in  various  ways,  but  chiefly  (1)  by  increasing  the 
capacity,  (2)  by  improvements  in  design  and  equipment  tending  to 
facilitate  the  process  of  smelting  or  to  save  the  materials  used  or  the 
energy  developed,  and  (3)  by  introducing  mechanical  and  automatic 
methods  in  place  oif  hand  labor. 

The  various  improvements  in  blast-fumace  construction  and 
equipment  are  very  differently  combined  in  particular  plants,  d^ 
pending  on  various  circumstances,  technical  and  financial,  besides 
differences  in  judgment  as  between  different  managers.  Certain 
contrasts  may  be  made,  however,  between  particular  features  in  con- 
struction and  equipment  commonly  found  during  the  period  here 
under  consideration,  merely  to  illustrate  the  conditions  upon  which 
some  of  the  variations  in  furnace  costs  depend. 

Size  and  capacity  of  blast  furnaces, — There  are  great  differences 
in  the  sizes  and  capacities  of  blast  furnaces.  Such  differences  are 
generally  found  in  the  plants  of  the  most  important  complinies  where 
the  number  of  furnaces  operated  is  large.-  The  more  important  fact, 
however,  is  that  there  are  considerable  local  differences,  taking  an 
average  of  &M  of  the  furnaces  in  a  locality.  Furnace  plants  working 
on  small  local  ore  deposits,  as  in  certain  parts  of  the  East  and  South, 
with  sometimes  limited  markets  of  sale,  are  often  limited  in  the 
scope  of  their  operations,  and  consequently  the  size  and  capacity  of 
the  furnaces  are  smaller.  A  more  important  circumstance  is  the 
character  of  the  ore.  As  capacity  is  measured  in  tons  of  pig  iron, 
the  output  from  a  furnace  of  given  dimensions  depends  largely  on 
the  richness  of  the  ores  used.  It  takes  just  about  as  much  labor  to 
operate  a  given  furnace  whether  rich  or  lean  ores  are  used;  hence 
furnaces  using  the  latter  must  be  expected  to  show  higher  labor  costs 
per  ton  of  pig  iron  produced,  other  things  being  equal. 
77232°— 13 8 
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The  size  of  a  blast  furnace  is  important  in  relation  to  cost,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  proportion  of  labor  cost  per  ton  of  output, 
but  also  in  respect  to  economies  in  use  of  fuel.  For  example,  it  is 
stated  on  good  authority  that  the  fuel  consumption  per  ton  of  prod- 
uct is  less  in  an  80-foot  furnace  than  in  a  50-foot  furnace,  but  the 
same  authority  states  that  for  Lake  Superior  ores  a  100-foot  furnace 
does  not  give  better  fuel  results  than  a  90- foot  furnace.^ 

Devices  for  saving  rrhaterial^  energy^  etc, — The  most  important  of 
these  devices  perhaps  are  correct  design  and  construction  of  ttie  blast 
furnace  to  insure  efficient  conditions  for  smelting  the  charge  of  ore  and 
flux  and  proper  equipment  for  the  air  blast,  especially  with  relation  to 
its  pressure,  temperature,  and  dryness.  There  have  been  extraordi- 
nary differences  in  fuel  consiunption,  dependent  chiefly  on  these 
factors,  during  the  course  of  the  perfection  of  the  blast  furnace,  and 
very  important  differences  exist  to-day  in  these  respects. 

Secondly,  it  should  be  noted  that  by  a  proper  equipment  of  the 
furnace  plant  the  gases  from  the  blast  furnace  may  be  utilized  for 
heating  the  stoves  and  for  the  blowing  engines,  either  indirectly 
(steam  engines)  or  directly  (gas  engines).  In  so  far  as  the  furnace 
gas  is  not  utilized  other  fuel  must  be  substituted,  involving  addi- 
tional cost.  Probably  few,  if  any,  of  the  furnaces  for  which  pig- 
iron  costs  are  shown  here  were  without  such  equipment  for  economiz- 
ing fuel.  It  has  already  been  noted  that,  especially  with  fine  ores,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  ore  is  blown  out  of  the  furnace  through  the 
flues  which  carry  off  the  gases.  The  better  equipped  furnaces  imder 
such  conditions  generally  have  devices  for  saving  this  ore  dust, 
which  can  subsequently  be  recharged  in  the  furnace.  Various  by- 
products of  value  are  sometimes  recovered  from  the  blast  furnace, 
but  these  do  not  have  much  importance  for  the  pig-iron  production 
here  under  consideration. 

Labor-saving  devices. — In  the  districts  where  Lake  ore  is  used  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  large  stocks  on  hand,  because  shipping  is  not  con- 
tinuous during  the  whole  year.  This  makes  necessary  more  elaborate 
storage  arrangements  than  in  other  districts  such  as  the  South, 
where  ore  may  be  shipped  from  the  mines  as  needed.  In  handling 
large  stock  pUes  of  ore  great  variations  in  equipment  are  found. 
The  primitive  system  of  shoveling  the  ore  from  the  car  to  the  stock 
piles  is  seldom  found  to-day,  various  patterns  of  dump  or  hopper 
cars  being  generally  used.  The  latter  are  adapted  to  works  which 
have  railway  trestles  over  their  ore  bins.  Some  plants  have,  how- 
ever, a  device  for  raising  the  ore  car  bodily  and  turning  it  upside 
down  over  the  ore  bin ;  this  furnishes  perhaps  the  most  rapid  system 
of  unloading,  but  is  economical  only  when  the  tonnage  handled  is 
very  largo. 

^  Campbell :  The  Manufacture  and  Properties  of  Iron  and  SteeL 
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In  charging  the  furnace  with  ore  and  other  materials  the  small  cars 
loaded  for  this  purpose  are  sometimes  hoisted  in  vertical  elevators, 
each  of  which  may  serve  one  or  more  furnaces,  but  this  system  requires 
several  men  at  the  top  of  the  elevator  to  push  the  cars  over  the  top  of 
the  furnace  and  dump  the  contents  into  it.  The  more  usual  system  is 
the  inclined  elevator  whereby  the  skip  car  is  conveyed  mechanically 
directly  above  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  furnace  and  dumped 
automatically,  only  one  man  being  necessary  to  superintend  this 
mechanical  action. 

Similar  labor-saving  devices  exist  for  handling  the  products  of 
the  blast  furnace,  both  the  slag  and  the  pig  iron.  The  most  striking 
is  the  casting  machine  already  referred  to  above,  which  operates 
mechanically  with  little  need  for  labor  in  managing  it. 

The  furnaces  of  large  capacity  are  generally  the  ones  that  have 
the  best  labor-saving  devices.  Dividing  furnaces  according  as  they 
were  well  equipped  with  labor-saving  devices  or  not,  the  cost  data 
received  by  the  Bureau  indicated  a  large  difference  in  labor  cost, 
sometimes  as  much  as  $0.75  per  ton  in  favor  of  furnaces  with  modem 
mechanical  equipment 

QUAWTY  AND  COST  OF  KAW  MATERIALS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  COST  OF 

PIG  IRON. — The  chief  factor  in  the  cost  of  pig  iron  is  the  cost  of 
materials,  and  this  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  way  the  ore,  fuel, 
and  flux  are  combined.  It  is  convenient  to  consider  separately  the 
three  materials,  iron  ore,  fuel,  and  flux,  and  the  cost  of  assembling 
these  materials. 

Iron  ore, — ^It  is  evident  that  the  cost  of  production  of  pig  iron  is 
greatly  affected  by  the  character  or  quality  of  the  ore,  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  iron  it  contains  but  also  with  respect  to  its 
working  well  in  the  furnace  with  given  kinds  of  fuel  and  flux.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  first  tests  applied  to  ore  of  recognized  commercial 
utility  are,  first,  its  suitability  for  making  a  given  kind  of  pig  iron,  as, 
for  example,  Bessemer  or  basic,  and,  second,  its  iron  content  or  per- 
centage of  iron.  If  the  ore  is  high  in  phosphorus,  for  example,  it 
is  useless  for  the  Bessemer  process,  even  though  rich  in  iron.  It  is 
available,  however,  for  making  other  grades  of  iron  and  steel.  This 
fact  is,  of  course,  reflected  in  the  price  of  ore  or  its  cost  to  the  blast 
furnace  works.  While  the  cost  of  mining  the  two  grades  of  ore, 
Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer,  is  practically  the  same  under  similar 
circumstances — as,  for  example,  in  a  given  district  such  as  the  Mesabi 
Range — ^the  value  of  the  Bessemer  ore  is  greater  because  the  iron 
made  from  it  commands  a  higher  price. 

In  the  same  way  the  general  physical  characteristics  of  the  ore  may 
have  a  marked  influence  on  its  value.  Thus  Mesabi  ores,  being  fine, 
are  less  valuable  than  the  Old  Range  (wes,  which  are  mostly  hard. 
This  distinction  for  Lake  ores  has  generally  been  of  more  importance 
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in  fixing  the  price  than  the  difference  in  grade  (Bessemer  or  non- 
Bessemer).  The  reasons  for  this  particular  difference  are  that  fine 
ores  require  more  fuel,  are  more  likely  to  clog  the  furnace,  and  thus 
cause  great  loss  and  inconvenience,  and  also  to  blow  out  through  the 
gas  flues  and  so  be  wasted. 

The  grade  and  physical  character  of  the  ore  being  the  same,  the 
most  important  factor  generally  is  the  iron  content.  This  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  number  of  units  or  percentage  of  iron.  The  value  of 
the  ore  or  its  cost  to  the  furnace  does  not  vary  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  number  of  units  of  iron,  because  the  ores  with  lower  iron  con- 
tent, other  things  being  equal,  require  more  fuel  to  smelt  them  per 
unit  of  iron  and  more  flux  than  the  ores  with  higher  iron  content, 
besides  more  labor  in  handling  these  materials. 

In  order  to  get  a  suitable  ore  charge  for  the  furnace  it  is  the  gen- 
eral practice  to  mix  the  ores ;  in  this  manner  the  iron  content  and  the 
percentage  of  phosphorus  and  other  elements  can  be  better  regulated. 

Besides  mixing  ores,  it  is  often  the  practice  to  put  other  iron- 
bearing  substances  in  the  furnace,  such  as  cinder  and  scrap  iron  or 
steel. 

Fuel. — ^The  great  bulk  of  the  pig  iron  produced  in  the  United 
States,  as  already  stated,  is  made  with  coke. 

The  quality  and  value  of  standard  coke  vary  according  to  heating 
power,  strength,  and  purity.  For  blast-furnace  purposes  the  coke 
must  be  of  proper  size,  and  certain  limits  may  be  fixed  for  ash, 
moisture,  and  sulphur,  or  other  impurities.  Furnace  coke,  however, 
is  not  graded  like  ore  and  is  generally  sold  at  a  flat  price  for  ordi- 
nary or  standard  quality,  with  occasional  extras  or  concessions  for 
material  which  is  distinctly  above  or  distinctly  off  grade,  respectively. 

The  coke  cost  for  pig  iron  depends  not  only  on  the  quality  and 
price  of  the  coke  used,  but  also  on  economical  management  of  the 
fuel  in  the  furnace. 

Flux. — The  flux  for  smelting  the  iron  ore,  which  is  generally  lime- 
stone for  the  pig-iron  production  here  under  consideration,  is  a  com- 
paratively small  element  of  cost,  and  the  variations  are  largely  ques- 
tions of  freight  charges  to  the  furnace.  Limestone  is  abundant 
everywhere  and  is  generally  quarried  by  the  pig-iron  producers  them- 
selves near  the  locations  of  the  furnaces.  It  is  not  a  material  for 
which  a  general  commerce  exists,  as  for  ore  and  coke. 

Assembling  raw  materials. — As  all  three  of  these  materials  are 
seldom  produced  side  by  side,  one  or  more  of  them  must  be  carried 
to  the  blast  furnace,  and  this  cost  of  carriage  forms  often  a  very 
large  part  of  the  total  cost  of  the  ore  or  of  the  coke  at  the  furnace. 

It  is  commonly  found  that  the  pig-iron  making  industry  is  estab- 
lished either  near  the  place  of  ore  production  or  near  the  place  of  coke 
production,  but  important  individual  plants,  and  even  producing  dis- 
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tricts,  are  sometimes  found  at  intermediate  localities,  to  which  both 
of  the  chief  raw  materials,  ore  and  coke,  are  carried. 

Where  the  ore  is  brought  from  a  long  distance  to  the  coke  it  is 
generally  important  that  it  should  have  a  high  iron  content  and  a- 
relatively  low  transportation  cost. 

The  determination  of  the  problem  of  the  best  point  to  assemble 
the  ore  and  coke  is  also  influenced  by  other  cost  factors  of  importance, 
such  as  transportation  facilities,  abundance  and  cheapness  of  water 
supply  for  the  furnace  and  boilers,  suitability  of  climate,  availability 
of  efficient  labor,  differences  in  rates  of  wages,  etc,  but  these  are 
conditions  affecting  not  the  cost  of  assembling  materials,  but  the 
cost  of  converting  materials  into  pig  iron. 

Kinds  of  pig  iron  and  relation  to  cost  and  value. — ^The  quality 
of  the  pig  iron  produced  depends  partly  on  the  character  of  the  mate- 
rials— ore,  fuel,  and  flux — charged  in  the  furnace,  and  partly  on  the 
way  the  furnace  is  operated;  as,  for  example,  the  temperature  de- 
veloped. The  economical  management  of  a  blast-furnace  plant  re- 
quires scientific  knowledge  and  practical  skill  in  the  selection  of  the 
best  combinations  of  ores,  fuels,  and  fluxes,  and  in  the  judicious 
operation  of  the  furnace.  Even  with  the  best  materials  bad  furnace 
practice  will  result  in  iron  of  excessive  cost,  poor  quality,  and  low 
value. 

The  principal  kinds  of  pig  iron  produced  in  the  United  States  are : 
Bessemer,  basic,  foundry,  and  forge.  Besides  these  there  are  a  va- 
riety of  special  qualities,  such  as  malleable  Bessemer,  low  phosphorus, 
high  silicon,  eta  Similar  in  principle  of  manufacture  are  spiegel- 
eisen  and  ferromanganese,  which  are  combinations  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese, iron  predominating  in  the  former  and  manganese  in  the 
latter.    These  are  not  generally  classed  as  pig  iron. 

Bessemer  iron. — ^The  most  important  kind  of  pig  iron  produced 
in  the  United  States  during  the  five  years  (1902  to  1906)  here  under 
consideration  was  Bessemer  iron.    This  is  a  quality  of  pig  iron  which 
IS  suitable  for  the  production  of  steel  by  the  original  Bessemer  proc-* 
ess.     (See  p.  129.) 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  is  that  it  contains  not 
more  than  0.1  per  cent  of  phosphorus,  and  at  least  1  per  cent  of  sili- 
con. This  limitation  in  phosphorus  is  necessary  because  the  ordinary 
Bessemer  process  does  not  furnish  any  means  of  eliminating  it  from 
pig  iron,  and  phosphorus  in  pig  iron,  exceeding  the  percentage  stated, 
does  not  make  steel  of  suitable  quality.  For  this  reason  Bessemer 
iron  must  be  made  from  so-called  Bessemer  ores  which  generally 
average  less  than  0.05  per  cent  phosphorus,  as  it  requires  nearly  2  tons 
of  ore  to  produce  1  ton  of  pig  iron.  These  ores  are  more  expensive 
than  the  non-Bessemer  grades,  and  hence  the  cost  of  Bessemer  pig 
iron  is  generally  higher  than  for  other  grades  which  do  not  require 
Bessemer  ore. 
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Basic  iron. — Second  in  importance  to  Bessemer  iron  (during  the 
period  1902  to  1906)  was  basic  iron.  Basic  iron  is  iron  in  which  the 
phosphorus  content  exceeds  0.1  per  cent,  and  is  made  from  non- 
Bessemer  ores,  or  those  which  contain  more  than  0.05  per  cent 
phosphorus.  It  is  called  basic  because  it  is  suitable  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel  by  the  basic  process.  In  the  United  States  the  only  basic 
steel-making  process  in  present  use  is  the  basic  open-hearth  process. 
(See  p.  130.)  Even  for  this  process  excessive  phosphorus  is  unde- 
sirable. 

The  cost  of  basic  iron  is  less  than  Bessemer,  but  its  value  is  less 
also  partly  on  account  of  the  limitations  in  its  use  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  greater  expense  of  converting  it  into  steel.  Conse- 
<iuently  non-Bessemer  ores  are  cheaper  than  Bessemer  wes.  If 
cheaply  mined  Bessemer  ores  were  available  in  unlimited  quantities, 
there  would  be  therefore  a  much  more  restricted  use  for  non-Bessemer 
ores.  \\Tiile  basic  iron  was  less  important  as  regards  quantity  of 
output  during  the  period  1902  to  1906,  its  production  has  increased 
more  rapidly  than  Bessemer  in  recent  years. 

Foundry  iron. — This  grade  of  iron  includes  a  wide  variety  of  pig 
irons  which  are  suitable  for  casting.  While  for  certain  kinds  of 
castings  a  Bessemer  quality  is  desirable,  this  is  not  generally  the  case. 
Hence  for  foundry  irons  the  presence  of  more  than  0.1  per  cent 
phosphorus  is  not  a  defect.  In  fact,  for  certain  kinds  of  intricate 
castings  it  is  an  advantage.  Most  foundry  irons  contain  considerable 
phosphorus,  because  it  is  not  generally  injurious  in  eastings  and 
the  non-Bessemer  ores  which  contain  considerable  phosphorus  are 
cheaper. 

Foundry  irons  vary  considerably  in  cost  and  value.  Generally 
speaking,  the  cost  is  lower  than  for  Bessemer  iron,  because  the  ores 
ordinarily  used  are  cheaper.  The  product  of  the  furnace,  however, 
depends  a  good  deal  on  the  methods  of  operating  it,  and  some  grades 
can  be  made  more  cheaply  than  others. 

Forge  iron. — ^This  kind  of  pig  iron  is  fourth  in  rank  in  respect  to 
the  tonnage  produced.  Forge  iron  is  a  grade  suitable  for  making 
wrought  iron  in  the  puddling  furnace,  and  was  of  much  greater 
relative  importance  in  former  times  than  at  present.  As  the  puddling 
process  is  highly  effective  in  eliminating  phosphorus  or  in  rendering 
it  harmless  in  the  finished  wrought  iron,  forge  iron  can  be  made  from 
non-Bessemer  ores  and  other  iron-bearing  substances  containing  a 
large  percentage  of  phosphorus,  such  as  cinder  from  puddling  fur- 
naces. The  grades  of  forge  iron,  however,  are  different  and  con- 
sequently they  have  different  costs  and  values. 

As  foundry  and  forge  irons  are  not  used  in  making  steel  products, 
comparatively  little  information  was  obtained,  except  for  Southern 
foundry.  For  Northern  foundry  and  forge  iron  the  information  was 
insufficient  to  make  it  practicable  to  give  the  results  in  detail. 
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Seetion  2.  Book  oost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  1902-1906. 

During  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  the  production  of  Besse- 
mer pig  iron,  namely,  55,729,369  tons,  constituted  55.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  pig-iron  production  of  the  United  States.  Of  this  total  produc- 
tion of  Bessemer  iron  the  cost  data  which  are  presented  in  this  report 
cover  51,902,699  tons,  or  93.1  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  is  here  compared  by  years  and  by 
districts.  For  the  district  comparison  it  is  sufficient  to  take  the  five- 
year  averages  for  the  period  1902  to  1906.  Such  a  comparison  is  pref- 
erable to  one  by  years,  as  it  tends  to  show  more  accurately  the  pre- 
vailing local  differences  in  cost  of  production.  The  districts  for  which 
such  a  comparison  can  be  made  are  limited  by  the  condition  that  cost 
figures  can  not  be  shown  for  districts  in  which  only  one  or  two  impor- 
tant plants  are  included  in  the  cost  average,  as,  for  example,  the  west- 
em  district  (Colorado).  For  comparison  the  production  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  districts,  as  follows:  (1)  Chicago  and  Western,  (2)  Lake 
Erie,  (3)  Valley,  (4)  Pittsburgh,  (5)  Wheeling,  (6)  Eastern.  The 
Chicago  and  Western  district  includes  certain  plants  near  Chicago, 
chiefly  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  also  a  large  plant  in 
Colorado.  The  Lake  Erie  district  embraces  the  furnaces  located 
on  or  near  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  The  Valley  district  comprises 
the  furnaces  in  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valleys  as  generally 
defined  by  the  trade.  The  Pittsburgh  district  embraces  the  furnaces 
located  in  and  around  Pittsburgh,  according  to  thfe  boundaries  gen- 
erally accepted  by  the  trade.  The  Wheeling  district  embraces  certain 
furnaces  in  the  vicinity  of  Wheeling  and  also  certain  others  in  central 
Ohio,  and  is  referred  to  as  the  Wheeling  district  for  brevity.  The 
Eastern  district  comprises  all  the  furnace  plants  covered  by  the  cost 
statements  which  lie  east  of  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

For  the  great  bulk  of  the  Bessemer  pig  iron  the  basis  of  production 
was  Bessemer  Lake  ore  and  Connellsville  coke.  In  all  of  the  districts 
except  the  Eastern  and  the  Chicago  and  Western  the  production  was 
based  entirely  on  Lake  ore  and  almost  wholly  on  Connellsville  coke. 
The  ore  was  usually  purchased  by  the  blast-furnace  company  at  the 
prevailing  market  prices  at  lower  Lake  ports.  The  furnace,  if  not 
located  at  a  Lake  port,  was  obliged  to  pay  in  addition  to  the  price  at 
lower  Lake  ports  the  freight  on  the  ore  from  lower  Lake  ports  to  the 
furnace.  For  a  very  large  part  of  the  ore  consumed  this  freight  rate, 
less  dock  allowance,  ranged  from  about  $0.61  to  $1.09  per  ton  (see 
p.  90),  and  even  higher  for  such  furnaces  in  the  Eastern  district  as 
used  Lake  ores.  The  high  cost  of  Lake  ores  at  the  furnace  was  chiefly 
due,  therefore,  to  the  expense  of  transportation.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  the  profits  charged  on  such  ores  were  also  very 
high.  The  average  profits  on  the  sales  and  transfers  of  all  Lake  ore, 
amounting  to  $0.66  (see  p.  55),  do  not  adequately  represent  the  profits 
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on  the  Bessemer  grades,  which  were  much  greater  than  the  average. 
The  amount  of  this  profit  is  shown  approximately  in  another  place. 
(See  Table  88,  p.  278.) 

While  this  ore  had  a  high  cost  delivered  at  the  furnace,  it  had  also  a 
relatively  high  value  on  account  of  its  high  iron  content,  averaging 
over  54  per  cent  actual  yield  for  the  period  under  consideration.  The 
Lake  ores  as  ordinarily  mixed  and  used  in  the  furnace  were  also 
favorable  in  other  respects  for  economical  operation  in  the  furnace 
and  for  good  quality  of  product. 

Connellsville  coke  was  generally  purchased  at  the  ovens  in  the  ooal- 
producing  district,  and  freight  was  paid  in  addition  for  transporta- 
tion to  the  blast-furnace  plant.  The  amount  of  freight  varied  greatly 
as  between  districts  near  the  region  of  production,  such  as  Pittsburgh, 
and  distant  localities,  such  as  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  ranging  from 
$0.60  to  $2.76  per  net  ton  of  coke.  This  made  the  fuel  expense  very 
high  in  some  districts,  but  such  districts  generally  had  lower  ore  costs. 
High  prices  were  paid  for  Connellsville  coke  on  account  of  its  excep- 
tional quality,  which  not  only  made  it  possible  to  smelt  the  ore  with  a 
relatively  low  fuel  charge,  but  also  on  account  of  its  purity,  which  in- 
sured a  high  quality  in  the  pig  iron  produced. 

The  average  book  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  by  years,  1902  to 
1906,  and  the  average  book  cost  for  the  five-year  period,  by  districts, 
are  shown  in  the  two  following  tables. 

Subjoined  to  the  tables  are  certain  statistical  data  respecting  prices 
and  quantities  of  materials  used,  which  are  also  derived  from  the  cost 
sheets,  and  which  are  of  importance  in  analyzing  the  results. 

Table  18.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BESSEMER  PIG  IRON,  BY  YEARS,  lOO^igOOL 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

z-rz 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 

average,  6 

years. 

DrrMM  tAiiii  Tvndn/ttd. 

9,458,dS4 

9.108.955 

8,386,557 

11,850,665 

13,088,838 

51,902,600 

Net  nMrtftllic  mlTtura 

f7.27 

3.60 

.42 

.90 

.15 

.19 
.16 

.23 
.15 
.02 

f7.59 

4.38 

.44 

.88 

.17 

.19 
.16 

.29 
.17 
.02 

f7.08 

3.42 

.41 

.71 

.12 

.15 
.12 

.27 
.16 
.03 

16.08 

3.76 

.43 

.70 

.00 

.13 
.12 

.27 
.20 
.02 

f7.55 

4.18 

.45 

.70 

.00 

.14 
.13 

.26 
.20 
.02 

S7.30 

Coke          

3.80 

7  Jmftstone^  .......TT.Tr 

.43 

I^ilxjr       

.77 

steam   

.12 

MateriAls  In  repairs  and  main- 
tenance.    .... - 

.16 

SunDliesand  tools 

.13 

ICisceUaneons    and     general 

.26 

Relining  and  renewals. 

C^m^ngmt  fnod 

.18 
.02 

13.03 

14.29 

12.47 

12.70 

13.72 

13.26 
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Tabu  18.— AVEHAOE  BOOK  COST  OF  BESSEMER  PIG  IRON,  ETC— Continued. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
Syears. 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miaceDaneous 
exmenfle        ^t 

ia34 
.57 

$0.46 
.36 

$0.47 
.24 

$0.25 
.30 

$0.33 
.45 

$0.36 

DepteciaticHi  ............. 

.89 

Total  hook  oost,  ,^^..r-. 

13.99 

15.11 

13.18 

13.26 

14.50 

14.01 

Price  of  gross  metallic  mixture « 
Price  of  net  metallic  mixture . . 
Per  cent  of  vield            

S4.06 
13.96 
54.7 
13.26 

2,214 

$4.28 
$4.18 
55.1 
$3.87 

2,266 

$3.97 
$3.87 
54.7 
$2.97 

2,304 

$3.88 
$3.79 
54.3 
$3.22 

2,334 

$4.15 

$4.05 

53.7 

$3.49 

3,397 

$4.07 

$3.97 

54.4 

Price  of  coke  per  net  ton 

Pounds  of  ooke  used  per  ton 

$3.37 
2,311 

1  Small  quantities  of  iron  scrap,  cinder,  and  scale  are  generally  used  in  ooqjunotion  with  the  iron  ore,  and 
the  aggregate  is  known  as  gross  m^'  tc  mixture.  From  the  gross  metallic  mixture  is  deducted  the  iron 
■crap  recovered,  which  gives  the  uoi  metallic  mixture.  The  price  of  the  net  metallic  mixture  per  ton, 
divided  by  the  percentage  of  yield,  gives  the  oost  of  the  net  metallic  mixture  per  ton  of  pig  iron. 

Tablb  19.— average  BOOK  COST  OP  BESSEMER  PIG  IRON,  BY  DISTRICTS,  FIVE 

YEARS,  1902-1906.1 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 


Chicago 

and 
Western. 


Lake 
Erie. 


VaUey. 


Pitts- 
burgh. 


Wheeling. 


Eastern. 


Total 
and  aver- 
age, all 
districts. 


Gross  tons  produced. 


9,259,781 


5,824,944 


8,542,516 


16,541,876 


5,289,675 


^,443,907 


51,902,0 


Net  metallic  mixture 

Coke 

Limestone 

Labor 

Steam 

Mattfials  in  repairs  and  main- 


Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works 

expense 

Relining  and  renewals 

Contingent  fund 


$6.29 

5.06 

.41 

.81 

.13 

.17 
.10 

.30 
.23 

.04 


$6.30 

4.51 

.46 

.65 

.12 

.12 
.09 


.17 
.04 


$7.32 

8.77 

.44 

.78^ 
.14 

.11 
.11 

.22 
.23 
.01 


$8.22 

2.97 

.44 

.64 
.08 

.14 
.14 


$7.47 

3.77 

.45 

.95 

.11 

.11 
.12 

.26 
.15 
.02 


Furnace  cost. 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous 

expense 

Depreciation. ., 


13.54 


.60 
.67 


12.74 


.53 
.41 


13.13 


.24 
.20 


13.03 


.31 
.34 


13.40 


.32 


Total  book  cost. . 


14.81 


13.68 


13.57 


13.68 


14.01 


$7.12 

4.29 

.40 

.99 

.18 

.31 
.23 


.13 


$7.30 

3.89 

.43 

.n 

.12 

.16 
.13 

.26 
.18 
.02 


14.01 


13.26 


.36 


14.61 


14.01 


Price  of  gross  metallic  mixture . 
Price  of  net  metallic  mixture . . 

Per  cent  (rf  yield 

Price  o!  ooke  per  net  ton 

Pounds  of  coke  used  per  ton 
of  product 


$3.52 

$3.60 

$3.97 

$4.63 

$4.21 

$3.85 

$3.38 

$3.44 

$3.92 

$4.54 

$4.10 

$3.84 

53.7 

54.6 

53.5 

55.3 

54.9 

54.0 

$4.23 

$3.75 

$3.38 

$2.71 

$3.39 

$3.32 

2,394 

2,406 

2,232 

2,196 

2,222 

2,582 

$4.07 

$3.97 

54.4 

$3.37 

2,311 


1  For  average  cost  by  years  for  the  several  districts  see  Table  V,  p.  541. 
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These  tables  show  not  only  the  items  of  furnace  cost  and  the  addi- 
tional costs  from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  but  also,  as  stated  above, 
certain  analyses  of  the  prices  and  quantities  of  materials  used. 

The  total  production  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  covered  by  these  costs 
was  51,902,699  tons,  and  ranged  from  8,386,557  tons  in  1904  to 
13,088,838  tons  in  1906.  The  production  in  the  first  year,  1902, 
was  9,458,684  tons.  In  the  intermediate  years  a  declining  tendency 
appears,  namely,  in  1903  and  1904,  the  latter  year  being  a  period  of 
dullness  in  the  iron  trade. 

There  were  considerable  differences  in  the  average  cost  of  produc- 
tion for  the  different  districts  comprised  in  this  statement,  and  the 
production  from  these  districts  did  not  bear  constant  proportions 
to  the  total  from  year  to  year.  The  district  with  the  widest  variation 
in  proportion  of  tonnage  and  also  the  lowest  average  furnace  cost  for 
the  five-year  period  was  the  Lake  Erie  district.  This  district  showed 
a  considerable  increase  in  its  percientage  of  the  total  output  from  8.5 
per  cent  in  1902  to  14.7  per  cent  in  1906.  Its  proportion  of  the  total 
output  was  so  small  in  any  year,  however,  that  this  fact  was  of  no 
great  significance  for  the  average  cost  movement,  and  was  entirely 
overshadowed  by  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  which 
affected  all  districts  in  about  the  same  degree.  The  most  important 
district,  Pittsburgh,  did  not  show  any  very  marked  changes  in  its 
proportion  of  the  total  output  of  about  32  per  cent,  while  its  furnace 
cost  did  not  vary  widely  from  the  average  in  any  year.  No  marked 
tendency  affecting  the  movement  of  furnace  cost  can  be  traced,  there- 
fore, to  the  changes  in  tonnage,  either  for  the  total  output  or  for 
the  output  of  particular  districts.  The  fact  that  the  average  freight 
rates  on  nci  her  ore  nor  coke  showed  much  variation  from  year  to 
year  practically  confirms  this  statement. 

Furnace  cost. — The  furnace  cost,  i.  e.,  excluding  additional  cost, 
averaged  $13.26  for  the  five-year  period,  and  ranged  from  $12.47 
in  1904  to  $14.29  in  1903.  It  can  not  be  said  that  any  general 
tendency  is  evident  with  respect  to  the  movement  of  average  yearly 
cost,  the  reasons  for  which  will  be  more  evident  after  considering  the 
fluctuations  in  the  prices  and  costs  of  the  raw  materials. 

The  average  furnace  cost  by  districts  varied  for  the  five-year  period 
from  $12.74  for  the  Lake  Erie  district  to  $14.01  for  the  Eastern. 
Disregarding  the  Eastern,  which  used  large  proportions  of  other 
materials  than  Lake  ore  and  Connellsville  coke,  the  district  with  the 
next  highest  furnace  cost  was  Chicago  and  Western,  for  which  this 
cost  was  $13.54,  or  $0.80  higher  than  Lake  Erie.  Pittsburgh,  the 
principal  producing  district,  occupied  an  intermediate  position  with 
a  furnace  cost  of  $13.03. 

Cost  of  raw  materials. — The  items  of  cost  to  be  consid«red  here 
are  net  metallic  mixture  (ore),  coke,  and  limestone.    For  these  three 
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items  combined  the  average  cost  for  the  five-year  period  was  $11.62, 
and  ranged  from  $10.91  in  1904  to  $12.41  in  1903.  These  materials 
comprised  87.6  per  cent  of  the  total  furnace  cost  for  the  five-year 
average,  and  the  considerable  variations  in  the  furnace  cost  were 
substantially  determined  by  the  variations  of  these  items.  As  the 
limestone  cost  did  not  vary  much,  it  would  be  more  exact,  indeed, 
to  say  that  the  variaticms  in  furnace  cost  depended  chiefly  on  the 
variations  in  the  prices  of  ore  and  coke. 

Net  metallic  mixture. — ^The  original  quantity  of  ore,  cinder, 
scrap  iron,  or  other  iron-bearing  material  charged  in  the  furnace 
is  called  the  gross  metallic  mixture.  For  producing  the  51,902,699 
tons  of  Bessemer  iron  during  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  the 
gross  metallic  mixture  amounted  to  97,266,813  tons,  with  an  average 
price  of  $4.07  per  ton.  This  average  price  was  substantially  the 
average  price  of  the  ore,  including  transportation,  for  delivery  at  the 
furnaces,  although  in  so  far  as  small  quantities  of  cinder  and  waste 
or  scrap  iron  were  charged,  at  varying  prices,  this  average  price 
differed  frcrni  the  price  of  the  ore.  In  the  process  of  smelting,  some 
ore  is  blown  from  the  furnace,  and  in  casting,  some  iron  is  spilled  or 
spoiled ;  the  greater  part  of  this  is  saved,  however,  and  put  back  into 
the  furnace.  Thus,  for  the  five-year  period,  1,917,287  tons  of 
such  material  was  recharged  in  the  furnaces  at  an  average  value 
of  $8.71  per  ton.  Crediting  this  material  and  the  value  thereof  to 
the  tonnage  and  the  cost  of  the  gross  metallic  mixture,  respectively, 
gives  the  tonnage  and  cost  of  the  net  metallic  mixture,  namely, 
95,349,526  tons,  with  an  average  price  of  $3.97  per  ton,  or  total  value 
of  $378,825,410.  Dividing  this  amount  by  the  tons  of  pig  iron  pro- 
duced, namely,  51,902,699  tons,  gives  the  cost  of  the  net  metallic 
mixture  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  namely,  $7.30.  These  data,  with  some 
additional  details,  are  shown  in  tabular  form  as  follows : 


Item. 


Pig  iron  produced 61,902,699 


Gross 
tons. 


Gross  metallic  mixture !  97,266,813 

Len  scrap  iron,  etc i    1,917,287 


Net  metallic  mixture 95,349,526 


Price 
tni. 


14.07 
8.71 


3.97 


Amount. 


1396,523,700 
16,698,290 


378,825,410 


Cost 
per  ton 
of  iron. 


17.  ()2 
.32 


7.30 


The  above  figures,  for  the  total  production  of  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906,  are  merely  given  as  an  illustration  of  the  method  of 
computation;  the  same  principle  is  applicable  throughout  to  each 
year  and  to  each  furnace  for  the  entire  tonnage  in  question. 
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The  average  cost  of  the  net  metallic  mixture  per  tcm  of  pig  iron 
produced  was  $7.30  for  the  five-year  period,  as  shown  above,  and 
ranged  from  $6.98  in  1905  to  $7.59  in  1903,  showing  a  maximum  vari- 
ation of  $0.61  per  ton  in  the  cost  of  pig  iron.  The  range  by  districts 
was  from  $6.29  per  ton  for  the  Chicago  and  Western  district  to  $8.22 
for  the  Pittsburgh  district.  The  cost  for  the  Lake  Erie  district, 
$6.30  per  ton,  was  almost  as  low  as  the  lower  cost  stated  above. 

In  spite  of  divergencies  in  different  years  there  were  important 
normal  differences  in  the  cost  of  the  net  metallic  mixture  between 
the  various  districts.  Thus,  for  the  districts  including  furnaces 
chiefly  near  the  Great  Lakes,  i.  e.,  the  Lake  Erie  and  the  Chicago 
and  Western  districts,  the  average  cost  was  much  lower  than  for 
those  located  at  a  considerable  distance  therefrcwn,  such  as  Pitts- 
burgh or  Wheeling,  while  an  intermediate  district,  namely,  the 
Valley,  had  an  intermediate  cost.  The  Eastern  district,  which  used 
local  and  Cuban  ores  to  a  large  extent,  can  not  be  properly  com- 
pared with  the  others.  The  reason  for  these  normal  differences  is 
obvious  and  has  already  been  stated,  namely,  the  different  costs  of 
transporting  Lake  ore  from  the  lower  Lake  ports  to  the  furnaces. 

The  cost  of  carrying  Lake  ore  from  lower  Lake  ports  to  the  fur- 
naces, based  partly  on  data  furnished  as  to  actual  costs,  and  for  the 
Valley,  Pittsburgh,  and  Wheeling  districts  on  transportation  rates, 
less  dock  allowances,  are  computed  as  follows : 

Chicago ' $0. 07 

Lake  Erie .05 

Valley .61 

Pittsburgh 1. 09 

Wheeling .  66 

The  Eastern  district  is  not  included  in  this  computation,  as  a 
large  proportion  of  its  ore  was  of  other  kinds  than  Lake  ore.  The 
mere  i'^spection  of  these  freight  rates  indicates  why  the  cost  of  the 
net  metallic  mixture  was  lower  for  the  Lake  Erie  and  the  Chicago 
districts  than  for  the  others;  it  also  shows  why  Pittsburgh  had  the 
highest  cost  for  net  metallic  mixture.  That  this  is  substantially 
the  reason  for  the  cost  differences  is  best  shown  by  subtracting  these 
freight  costs  from  the  price  of  the  net  metallic  mixture.  In  so  far 
as  the  ore  was  Lake  ore  the  results,  as  might  be  expected,  show  a 
nearly  uniform  price. 

The  average  price  of  the  net  metallic  mixture,  for  the  Bessemer 
iron  here  under  consideration,  was  nearly  equivalent  to  the  price  of 
the  ore.  As  most  of  this  pig  iron  was  produced  from  Lake  ore  it 
was  nearly  the  same  as  the  price  of  Lake  ore  delivered  at  the  blast 
furnace.  The  movement  of  the  base  prices  of  Bessemer  Lake  ore  at 
lower  Lake  ports  corresponded  in  a  general  way  with  the  move- 
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ment  in  the  price  of  the  net  metallic  mixture.  While  differences  in 
iron  ccmtent  of  ore  used,  as  compared  with  base  ore,  affected  the 
price  actually  paid  and  the  quantity  used,  the  cost  of  the  ore  per  ton 
of  pig  iron  for  a  given  base  price  of  ore  ran  about  the  same, 
because  the  actual  settlement  price  of  the  ore  varied  generally  with 
the  iron  content  and  other  factors  affecting  its  utility.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  of  the  ore  used  in  the  furnace  in  any  given  year, 
one-third  approximately  was  of  ore  shipped  from  the  mines  and  pur- 
chased by  the  furnaces  in  the  year  previous.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  closing  of  navigation  on  the  Lakes  in  winter  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  accumulate  large  stocks  at  the  furnaces  to  cover  the  consump- 
tion for  about  the  first  four  months  of  the  year. 

The  pig  iron  obtained  from  the  net  metallic  mixture  for  the  total 
production  of  Bessemer  iron  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906 
averaged  64.4  per  cent,  and  ranged  from  55.1  per  cent  in  190?»  to  53.7 
per  cent  in  1906.  While  1903  showed  a  higher  yield  than  1902,  there 
was  a  steady  decline  thereafter,  indicating  a  declining  iron  content 
for  the  ores  used.  This  decline  in  the  average  iron  content  not  only 
necessitated  the  use  of  a  larger  quantity  of  ore  per  ton  of  pig  iron 
produced,  but  also  more  coke  and  limestone,  and  consequently  tended 
to  increase  the  furnace-labor  cost  also.  There  was  not  much  differ- 
ence in  the  average  yield  of  iron  from  the  net  metallic  mixture  for 
the  different  districts.  The  lowest  yield  was  53.5  per  cent  for  the 
"STalley  district  and  the  highest  55.3  per  cent  for  the  Pittsburgh 
district.-  The  Eastern  district,  which  used  both  local  and  Cuban 
ores,  as  well  as  Lake  ore,  was  naturally  not  in  a  comparable  position 
in  this  respect,  although,  as  a  matter  of  faet,  the  average  results  were 
not  greatly  different.  Practically  the  only  local  ore  was  from  the 
Cornwall  district.  This  ore  ran  less  than  46  per  cent  iron,  and  the 
leaner  ores  used  in  the  raw  state  showed  an  actual  yield  averaging 
about  42  per  cent,  while  the  ores  which  were  roasted  (to  expel  sulphur) 
averaged,  apparently,  over  46  per  cent.  Although  of  a  comparatively 
low  grade  and  requiring  very  large  quantities  of  fuel  and  flux  to 
smelt  it,  the  ore  cost  is  low  per  ton  of  pig  iron  because  (1)  it  is  mined 
cheaply  and  (2)  there  is  practically  no  freight  from  the  mines  to 
the  furnaces.  Considerable  foreign  ore  was  used  also,  of  which  Cuban 
ore  was  by  far  the  most  important.  The  ore  from  southern  Cuba  was 
of  very  high  grade,  averaging  apparently  about  58  per  cent  in  iron 
content  wi^^  almost  no  moisture  in  its  natural  state,  so  that  its  yield 
in  the  furnace  was  considerably  higher  than  for  Lake  ore  used  in  the 
same  district.  Some  of  the  furnace  plants  ran  very  largely  on  this 
Cuban  ore,  mixing  a  small  proportion  of  local  or  Lake  ores.  Dis- 
regarding the  Cornwall  ore,  the  average  price  of  the  ore  used  was  a 
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little  lower  than  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  the  Lake  ore  being  higher 
but  the  Cuban  ore  lower.  The  low  price  of  the  Cornwall  ore  reduced 
the  average  price  still  lower,  but  against  this  advantage  was  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  lower  yield  and  higher  requirements  for  fuel  and 
flux  for  the  Cornwall  ore. 

Coke. — ^The  cost  of  coke  was  secondary  only  to  the  cost  of  ore  in 
determining  the  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron.  The  average  coke  cost 
per  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  for  the  production  of  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  was  $3.89,  and  ranged  from  $3.42  in  1904  to  $4.38 
in  1903.  It  thus  happens  that  the  maximum  coke  cost  occurred  in 
the  same  year  as  the  maximum  ore  cost.  The  minimum  costs  for 
coke  and  ore,  however,  occurred  in  different  years,  namely,  in  1904 
and  1905,  respectively.  The  minimum  cost  of  pig  iron  came  in  1904, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  coke  costs  were  remarkably  low,  while  there 
was  not  much  difference  in  ore  costs  in  1904  and  1905. 

The  average  coke  cost  for  the  districts  for  the  five-year  period 
ranged  from  $5.06  in  the  Chicago  and  Western  district  to  $2.97  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district.  The  ranking  of  the  six  districts  with  re- 
spect to  the  cheapness  of  the  average  coke  cost  was  as  follows:  (1) 
Pittsburgh,  (2)  Valley  and  Wheeling  (equal),  (3)  Eastern,  (4)  Lake 
Erie,  (5)  Chicago  and  Western.  Taking  the  costs  from  year  to  year, 
those  for  the  Valley  and  Wheeling  districts  differed  slightly. 

The  differences  in  the  cost  of  coke  for  the  various  districts  were 
chiefly  due  to  the  differences  in  the  price  of  coke  delivered  at  the 
furnace,  as  the  quantity  used  per  ton  of  pig  iron  did  not  vary  greatly. 
(See  Table  19,  p.  87.)  The  average  price  of  coke  per  net  ton  for 
the  five-year  period  was  $3.37,  and  ranged  from  $2.71  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  to  $4.23  for  the  Chicago  and  Western  district.  The 
extreme  price  difference  was  thus  $1.52  per  net  ton. 

The  differences  in  prices  were  chiefly  due  to  differences  in  freights 
from  Connellsville  to  the  places  of  consumption,  as  most  of  the  coke 
was  from  the  Connellsville  coal  field,  and  used  generally  with  sub- 
stantially the  same  grade  of  iron  ore.  There  were,  however,  several 
important  exceptions  to  this  statement,  namely,  (1)  the  coke  con- 
sumed in  Colorado  was  not  Connellsville  coke,  (2)  considerable  by- 
product coke  was  used,  especially  in  the  Eastern  district,  (3)  some 
coke  was  transferred  at  cost  instead  of  at  the  market  price. 

The  rail  freights  on  Connellsville  coke  to  the  various  furnaces  in 
the  several  districts  differed  somewhat  between  particular  furnaces, 
especially  those  located  in  the  Wheeling  district  (which  includes 
some  furnaces  in  central  Ohio)  and  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  The 
freight  rates,  furthermore,  were  not  uniform  throughout  this  period 
for  particular  furnaces,  advances  being  made  generally  in  1903, 
though  in  some  cases  reduced  later. 
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The  approximate  average  freights  on  coke  from  the  Comiellsville 
district  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  were  as  follows  : 

Chicago ' $2. 52 

Lake  Erie 1. 59 

Valley 1.28 

Pittsburgh .68 

Wheeling 1.36 

Although  there  was  some  variation  from  year  to  year  in  the  quan- 
tity of  coke  required  per  ton  of  pig  iron  produced,  and  also  in  the 
average  freight  charge  included,  the  decisive  factor  in  the  variations 
of  coke  cost  per  ton  of  pig  iron  was  the  price  of  the  coke.  The 
average  price  of  the  coke  delivered  at  these  furnaces  was  $3.37  for 
the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  and  ranged  from  $2.97  in  1904  to 
$3.87  in  1903.  These  prices  show  the  same  general  movement  as  the 
cost  of  coke  per  ton  of  pig  iron  and  this  parallelism  exists  in  fact  for 
each  year  in  a  substantial  degree. 

The  cost  of  coke  per  ton  of  pig  iron  was  affected,  of  course,  by 
the  quantity  required.  The  average  quantity  of  coke  required  for 
the  five-year  period  was  2,311  pounds  per  ton  of  pig  iron  produced 
and  ranged  from  2,214  pounds  in  1902  to  2,397  pounds  in  1906.  Un- 
doubtedly the  reason  for  the  increase  in  the  coke  requirement  was 
the  decreasing  iron  content  of  the  ore  in  the  metallic  mixture.  This 
showed,  on  the  whole,  a  decreasing  tendency,  the  only  increase  being 
in  1903. 

Ore  and  coke  combined, — As  stated  above  (see  p.  89)  the  variations 
in  the  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  are  virtually  determined  by  the 
changes  in  the  cost  of  ore  and  coke.  The  ore  and  coke  costs  per  ton 
of  pig  iron  and  the  furnace  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  are  shown  below 
for  comparison. 


Item. 

1002 

1903 

1904 

1906    1 

1906 

Net  metallic  mixture 

$7.27 
3.60 

17.59 
4.38 

$7.08 
3.42 

$6.98 
3.76 

$7.56 

Coke f 

4«18 

Total .- 

10.87 
13.08 

11.97 
14.29 

10.50 
12.47 

10.74 
12.70 

11.73 

Ptar  Iron  rfnmace  cost) 

13  72 

Difleranoe 

2.21 

2.32 

1.97 

1.96 

1.99 

In  spite  of  large  variations  from  year  to  year,  as  just  shown,  the 
differences  of  their  margins  were  comparatively  slight,  amounting  at 
the  maximum  to  $0.36.  The  chief  cause  for  such  discrepancies  as 
existed  was  the  change  in  labor  cost. 

The  costs  of  ore  and  of  coke  differed  quite  markedly  between  the 
several  districts  when  taken  separately,  but  the  districts  which  had 

1  Excluding  Western. 
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a  very  high  ore  cost  found  compensation  in  a  low  c6ke  cost,  and  vice 
versa,  so  that  for  the  sum  of  these  two  fundamental  materials  of  pig- 
iron  production  the  diflferences  between  the  several  districts  were  not 
very  great    This  is  shown  in  the  following  tabular  comparison : 


District. 


Ore. 


Coke. 


Total 


Chicago  and  Western 

Lake  Erie 

VaUey 

Pittsburgh 

Wheeling 

Eastern. 

Ayerage,  all  districts. 


16.29 
6.30 
7.32 
8.22 
7.47 
7.12 


$5.06 
4.51 
3.77 
2.97 
8.77 
4.29 


S1L35 
10.81 
U.09 
IMO 
11.24 
U.41 


11.19 


For  the  Pittsburgh  district  the  ore  cost  was  the  highest,  but  the 
coke  cost  the  lowest,  and  the  combination  of  the  two  was  exactly 
equal  to  the  general  average  of  all  districts  for  these  two  materials. 
The  Chicago  and  Western  district,  which  had  the  lowest  ore  cost 
(although  the  Lake  Erie  district  wag  nearly  as  low),  had,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  highest  coke  cost,  and  a  combined  cost  of  ore  and 
coke  $0.16  greater  than  the  average  for  all  the  districts  combined. 
This  combined  average  for  ore  and  coke  was  $11.19,  and  for  the 
several  districts  ranged  from  $10.81  for  the  Lake  Erie  to  $11.41  for 
the  Eastern,  a  difference  of  only  $0.60. 

The  differences  in  ore  and  coke  cost,  respectively,  as  already  shown, 
were  chiefly  due  to  differences  in  freight,  and  these  likewise  were  com- 
pensating in  tendency.  The  equalization  of  cost  in  this  respect,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  complete,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  20.— ESTIMATED  COMPARATIVE  COSTS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  INVOLVED  IN 
COST  OF  1  TON  OF  BESSEMER  PIG  IRON  FOR  NET  METALLIC  MIXTURE  AND  COKE, 
BY  DISTRICTS,  FIVE  YEARS,  1902-1906. 


District. 


Net  metallic  mixture. 


Per 
cent 
yield. 


Gross 
tons 
re- 
quired. 


Ore 
freight 
rate. 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
cost.* 


Coke. 


Pounds 
used. 


Net 
tons 
re- 
quired, 


Coke 

freight 
rate. 


Trans- 

p<Mta- 

ti(m 

cost. 


Total 
trans- 
porta- 
tion 
cost. 


Chicago*... 
Lake  Erie.. 

VaUey 

Pittsburgh. 
Wheeling... 


54.1 
54.6 
53.5 
55.3 
54.9 


1.85 
1.83 
L87 
1.81 
1.83 


10.07 

.06 

.61 

L09 

.66 


10.13 

.09 

1.14 

L97 

1.20 


•  2,271 
2,406 
2,232 
2,196 
2,222 


1.13 
1.20 
1.12 
1.10 
Lll 


S2.52 

1.59 

1.28 

.68 

1.36 


S2.85 

L91 

1.43 

.75 

L51 


S2.96 
2.00 
2.57 
2.73 
3.71 


1  From  lowerLake  ports. 
*  Exchidlng  Western. 


*  Average  requirement  for  83  per  cent  of  the  total  production. 


These  transportation  costs  are  not  exact  computations  nor  entirely 
representative.  The  chief  cause  of  probable  error  is  found  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  coke  used  was  not  entirely  Connellsville  coke. 
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SO  that  the  coke  transportation  costs  fibred  in  the  above  table  did 
not  always  apply. 

Acc<M:ding  to  the  above  comparison,  it  would  appear  that  of  these 
districts  the  one  most  favorably  located  for  pig-iron  production  was 
the  Lake  Erie  district,  and  that  the  most  unfavorable  location  was 
the  Chicago  district,  because  the  other  variable  elements  of  cost  are 
not  important  in  cotnparison  with  that  of  assembling  these  two  raw 
materials.  This  was  undoubtedly  true  at  that  time,  if  regard  is 
had  simply  to  the  cost  of  production  on  the  basis  of  the  sources  of 
supply  of  raw  materials  specified,  namely,  Lake  ore  and  Connellsville 
coke  and  the  rates  of  transportation  then  existing.  Certain  changes 
m  the  rates  of  transportation  since  this  period  have  somewhat  modi- 
fied these  relations,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  Chicago  dis- 
trict It  is  a  question,  moreover,  to  what  extent  the  more  improved 
processes  of  making  by-product  coke  may  alter  this  situation,  espe- 
cially in  so  far  as  it  is  foimd  possible  to  use  suitable  mixtures  of  local 
coal  in  the  coke  ovens.  In  this  case  the  Chicago  district  may  have 
all  the  advantages  of  a  good  location  for  getting  Lake  ore  and 
suffer  little  if  any  real  disadvantage  in  respect  to  the  cost  of  getting 
a  suitable  fuel.  Whether  this  possibility  is  ever  completely  realized 
or  not,  another  factor  of  great  importance  is  found  with  respect  to 
the  markets  for  iron  and  steel  products.  The  Chicago  district  offers 
a  favorable  location  for  the  reason  that  the  center  of  population  is 
nearer  Chicago  than  any  of  the  other  districts,  and  is  likely  to  move 
somewhat  farther  west,  which  strongly  tends  at  least  to  a  westward 
movement  of  the  center  of  consumption  of  iron  and  steel  products. 
Even  if  the  center  of  consumption  does  not  move  westward  to  an 
equal  degree,  there  will  inevitably  be  a  very  large  consumption  in  the 
West,  and  the  iron  and  steel  plants  in  this  district  will  have  a  de- 
cided advantage  in  furnishing  this  particular  part  of  the  demand, 
because  the  freights  per  ton  on  most  of  the  finished  products  from  the 
more  eastern  districts  to  Chicago  and  points  beyond  are  higher  than 
the  differences  in  the  cost  of  production. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  if  the  iron  content  of  Lake  ore  con- 
tinues to  decline,  the  districts  which  have  the  lowest  transporta- 
tion- cost  for  ore  will  obtain  a  relative  advantage,  because,  as  the  per 
cent  of  iron  diminishes,  the  quantity  of  ore  required  increases  faster 
than  the  quantity  of  coke. 

Limestone. — This  does  not  form  a  very  important  item  in  the  cost 
of  pig  iron.  For  the  Bessemer  pig-iron  production  from  1902  to 
1906,  inclusive,  the  average  cost  of  limestone  was  only  $0.43  per  ton 
of  iron,  and  ranged  from  $0.41  in  1904  to  $0.46  in  1906.  The  districts 
for  the  five-year  period  showed  practically  the  same  range,  namely, 
$0.40  for  the  Eastern  district  and  $0.46  for  the  Lake  Erie  district. 
77232"— 13 8 
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The  variations  in  cost,  therefore,  were  insignificant.  The  avera^ 
price  of  the  limestone  delivered  at  the  furnace  for  the  five-year  period 
was  about  $0.95  per  ton,  and  the  average  quantity  required  per  ton  of 
pig  iron  was  about  1,000  poupds. 

Labor, — ^The  principal  classes  of  labor  in  pig-iron  production 
are :  Fillers,  who  load  the  ore,  limestone,  and  coke  into  the  cars  that 
are  used  to  charge  the  furnace;  top  fillers  (in  the  older  designed  fur- 
nace), who  are  posted  at  the  top  of  the  furnace  and  are  engaged  in 
charging  these  materials  in  the  furnace;  keepers,  who  attend  to  the 
proper  operation  of  the  furnace  while  it  is  in  blast  and  to  drawing  off 
the  slag  and  tapping  off  the  molten  iron ;  and  engineers,  who  operate 
the  blowing  engines.  Also,  there  are  the  mechanics  who  keep  the 
furnace  in  repair,  and  common  laborers  who  attend  to  unloading 
material,  gathering  up  scrap,  etc.  The  proportions  of  these  different 
classes  of  labor  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
furnace  equipment. 

The  average  labor  cost  per  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $0.77,  and  ranged  from  $0.90  in  1902  to 
$0.70  in  1905  and  1906. 

The  reduction  of  labor  cost  per  ton  from  $0.90  in  1902  to  $0.70  in 
1905  and  1906,  a  reduction  of  about  22  per  cent,  is  striking  in  de- 
gree, if  not  a  very  decisive  factor  in  the  total  cost  of  pig  iron.  The 
general  cause  for  this  decline  in  labor  cost  is  found  not  in  a  reduction 
of  the  rates  of  wages  (the  rates  in  1905  and  1906  being  about  the 
same  as  in  1902,  although  higher  than  in  1904),  but  chiefly  in  the 
more  extended  use  of  labor-saving  devices  and  in  the  greater  output 
per  furnace.  During  the  period  under  consideration  there  was  con- 
siderable new  furnace  capacity  brought  into  use,  and  these  furnaces 
were  generally  of  large  size  and  tended  to  raise  the  general  aver- 
age capacity.  Some  of  the  older  and  less  efficient  furnaces  be- 
came inactive,  which  also  tended  to  produce  the  same  effect.  The 
average  annual  production  per  furnace  increased  from  about  95,000 
tons  in  1902  to  about  115,000  tons  in  1906,  an  average  increase  in 
output  of  about  20  per  cent. 

There  were  considerable  differences  between  the  several  districts 
in  the  labor  cost,  which  ranged  from  $0.64  i<x  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict to  $0.99  for  the  Eastern  district  The  principal  reasons  for 
these  differences  in  labor  cost  were  (1)  differences  in  average  furnace 
capacity  and  output,  (2)  different  degrees  in  which  labor-saving  ap- 
pliances were  used,  and  (3)  local  differences  in  rates  of  wages.  The 
furnaces  of  the  Wheeling  and  Eastern  districts  were  rated  on  the 
average  at  a  lower  furnace  capacity  than  the  furnaces  of  the  other 
districts  as  a  whole,  whicli  doubtless  partly  explains  the  higher  labor 
cost. 
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It  is  safe  to  asmune  that  the  very  low  costs  of  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict ($0.64)  and  Lake  Erie  district  ($0.65)  were  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  production  in  each  of  these  districts 
was  from  plants  of  the  most  modern  and  well-equipped  type. 

Judged  by  the  standards  of  prices  and  profits  which  have  been 
usual  in  the  pig-iron  industry,  the  ordinary  changes  in  this  factor  of 
cost  are  insignificant.  The  changes  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials 
are  the  decisive  factors,  and  not  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

Other  items  of  furnace  coat. — The  steam  required  for  the  blow- 
ing engines  and  for  certain  other  purposes  at  the  furnace  was 
not  a  very  important  item  of  pig-iron  cost.  It  averaged  $0.12  for 
the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  and  ranged  from  $0.17  in  1903  to 
$0.09  in  1906  and  1906.  The  lower  costs  in  the  last  three  years,  as 
compared  with  the  first  two  years,  were  apparently  due  in  part  to 
superior  average  equipment  of  the  furnaces  operated,  and  for  the 
last  two  years  in  part  to  increased  output  per  furnace.  The  fuel 
for  the  steam  engines  was  chiefly  supplied  by  the  gas  from  the  blast 
furnaces.  The  average  cost  of  steam  by  districts  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  ranged  from  $0.08  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  to 
$0.18  in  the  Eastern  district. 

The  item  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  covers  the  mate- 
rials required  for  most  of  the  ordinary  repairs  of  the  furnace  plant 
and  varied  very  greatly  as  between  individual  plants  for  any  one 
year.  The  average  cost  of  this  item  for  the  five-year  period  was 
$0.16  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  and  ranged  from  $0.19  per  ton  in  1902  and 
1903  to  $0.13  per  ton  in  1905.  The  variation  by  districts  was  large, 
ranging  from  $0.11  per  ton  in  the  Valley  and  Wheeling  districts  to 
$0.31  per  ton  in  the  Eastern  district. 

The  item  of  supplies  and  tools  covers  tools  and  all  general  sup- 
plies, including  such  items  as  tuyferes,  blocks,  cooling  plates,  refrac- 
tories, oil,  sand  for  casting,  etc.  The  average  cost  for  the  five-year 
period  was  $0.13  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  and  ranged  from  $0.12  in  1904 
and  1905  to  $0.16  in  1903.  The  range  by  districts  was  from  $0.09 
per  ton  in  the  Lake  Erie  district  to  $0.23  per  ton  in  the  Eastern 
district. 

In  the  item  of  mLscellaneous  and  general  works  expense  are  in- 
cluded various  expenses  about  the  blast-furnace  plant,  which  varied 
considerably  for  different  plants,  according  to  methods  of  organiza- 
tion of  the  business  and  the  local  conditions.  Included  under  this 
Jieading  are  such  expenses  as  light,  electric  i>ower,  water,  shops, 
stables,  yard  switching,  laboratories,  and  also  the  office  expenses  at 
the  works.  Taken  together,  these  expenses  averaged  $0.26  per  ton 
for  the  five-year  period,  and  ranged  from  $0.23  in  1902  to  $0.29  in 
1903.    The  average  cost  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  raui^ed 
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from  $0.22  per  ton  in  the  Valley  district  to  $0.36  per  ton  in  the  East- 
em  district. 

A  blast  furnace  is  lined  with  refractory  brick,  which  in  process  of 
time  wears  out  and  must  be  replaced.  This  replacement  occurs  at 
varying  periods  of  time,  ranging  from  months  to  years,  depending 
largely  on  how  hard  the  furnace  is  driven.  In  order  to  cover  this 
recurring  expenditure  in  a  way  to  fairly  equalize  the  expenses  of 
operation  from  month  to  month  a  fund  is  usually  set  aside  to  meet 
it.  This  charge  for  relining  is,  therefore,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of 
a  depreciation  charge  for  a  specific  and  frequently  recurring  expense. 
The  average  cost  for  this  item  was  $0.18  per  ton  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  and  ranged  from  $0.16  in  1902  to  $0.20  in  1905 
and  1906.  The  cost  by  districts  for  the  period  ranged  from  $0.13  in 
the  Eastern  district  to  $0.23  in  the  Chicago  and  Western  and  the 
Valley  districts. 

The  contingent  fund  was  chiefly  intended  to  cover  such  costs  as 
personal-injury  eettlements  and  expenses,  strike  expenses,  etc.  Not 
all  of  the  companies  reporting  made  this  provision.  It  averaged  only 
$0.02  per  ton  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  and  shows  prac- 
tically no  variation  in  the  general  average  from  year  to  year. 

ADDmoNAL  COST. — The  sum  of  the  items  which  have  been  described 
in  detail  above  gives  the  furnace  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  which  has 
been  noted  and  compared  above  (see  p.  88),  but  as  already  stated 
there  were  certain  other  expenses  of  the  companies  which  must  be 
allotted  to  the  cost  of  production.  These  expenses  were  found  not  in 
the  cost  sheets,  but  in  the  general  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the 
companies.  If  pig  iron  were  the  only  commodity  produced  the  entire 
amount  of  these  additional  expenses  would  belong  to  the  cost  of  pig 
iron,  but  if  other  commodities  were  also  produced  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  apportion  these  expenses  among  the  several  products.  This 
was  done  in  the  manner  already  stated  with  relation  to  this  general 
problem  of  cost  accounting.  (See  pp.  20-21.)  These  expenses  com- 
prised general  and  miscellaneous  expense  and  depreciation. 

The  item  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  comprised  a  group 
of  expenses,  such  as  for  general  administration  of  the  company,  ac- 
counting, selling,  taxes,  insurance,  and  certain  undistributed  costs 
and  adjustments  charged  to  profit  and  loss  accounts.  These  latter 
items,  however,  were  small.  Where  holding  companies  existed  it  in- 
cluded a  share  of  their  general  expenses  also.  For  Bessemer  pig  iron 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  such  expenses  averaged  $0.36 
per  ton. 

Some  of  the  items  of  furnace  cost  described  above  take  care  of  the 
upkeep  of  the  furnace  plant  to  a  large  extent,  and  probably  quite 
completely  in  many  cases,  either  through  the  fund  for  relining  and 
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renewals  or  through  labor  and  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 
Where  these  cost  classifications  are  liberally  interpreted  by  the  ac- 
countants they  sometimes  include  not  only  nearly  everything  needed 
for  maintenance  of  plant  but  also  cover  some  expenditures  for  im- 
provements, so  that  even  obsolescence  of  plant  may  be  in  certain  cases 
fully  provided  for.  This,  however,  was  not  usually  the  case,  so  that 
it  was  necessary  to  make  special  allowances  for  depreciation  of  the 
blast-furnace  plant.  In  such  cases  this  was  provided  for  in  a  lump 
charge  for  depreciation  in  the  profit  and  loss  account.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  charges  are  largely  arbitrary,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that 
companies  of  strong  financial  resources  made  this  allowance  for 
depreciation  too  high  rather  than  too  low.  It  is  also  evident  that 
where  a  conservative  management  succeeded  to  one  which  sought  first 
of  all  to  show  high  profits  it  may  have  been  necessary  to  make  unusu- 
ally large  allowances  because  of  former  negligence  in  this  respect. 
The  depreciation  charges  actually  made  by  the  companies,  as  allocated 
to  the  Bessemer  pig-iron  production  under  consideration,  showed  an 
average  amount  per  ton  of  $0.39  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906 
and  a  range  from  $0.24  per  ton  in  19(M:  to  $0.57  per  ton  in  1902. 
The  average  for  the  districts  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1900 
ranged  from  $0.20  per  ton  in  the  Valley  district  to  $0.67  per'  ton  in  the 
Chicago  and  Western  district.  The  charges  made  are  more  or  less 
arbitrary  in  their  nature  and  consequently  throw  little  light  on  what 
might  be  described  as  the  normal  comparative  depreciation  cost.  It 
is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  the  depreciation  charges  were  on  the 
whole  sufficient  to  cover  the  actual  depreciation  incurred. 

Total  book  cost. — ^The  total  book  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  is 
made  up  of  the  furnace  cost  plus  the  additional  cost.  This  average 
cost  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $14.01  per  ton,  and 
ranged  from  $13.18  in  1904  to  $15.11  in  1903.  The  decisive  factor 
here  for  the  annual  variations  in  cost  was  the  cost  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials, as  it  was  also  for  the  variations  in  furnace  cost.  The  variations 
in  the  additional  costs,  although  they  had  some  influence  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  costs  from  year  to  year,  were  not  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  changes  in  the  cost  of  materials. 

The  total  book  cost  by  districts  ranged  from  $13.57  for  the  Valley 
district  to  $14.81  for  the  Chicago  and  Western  district.  Whereas 
the  Eastern  district  had  the  highest  furnace  cost,  the  unusually  large 
items  of  additional  cost  for  the  Chicago  and  Western  district  made 
its  total  book  cost  the  highest,  while  that  for  the  Eastern  district 
was  the  next  highest. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  total  book  cost  was  reckoned  on 
the  basis  of  taking  over  raw  materials  at  a  price  which  for  most 
blast- furnace  plants  involved  the  payment  of  a  profit  on  the  raw 
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materials.  This  profit  to  a  large  extent  went  to  the  same  companies 
or  combinations  of  interests  which  were  engaged  in  the  production 
of  the  pig  iron.  This  total  book  cost,  therefore,  was  not  a  net  cost  to 
these  companies  or  interests,  but  in  general  included  large  profits 
on  the  ore  and  coke  used.     (See  pp.  53  and  66.) 

Section  3.  Book  cost  of  basic  pig  iron,  1902-1906. 

The  production  of  basic  pig  iron  during  the  period  1902  to  1906 
was  15,686,273  tons.  Of  this  total  production,  the  cost  statements 
presented  in  this  report  cover  9,573,539  tons,  or  61  per  cent.  While 
the  proportion  of  basic  pig  iron  produced  in  the  United  States  has 
shown  a  very  great  increase  in  the  years  since  1906,  during  the  five- 
year  period  here  under  consideration  it  amounted  to  only  28.1  per 
cent  of  the  Bessemer  production,  and  for  the  production  of  pig  iron 
covered  by  the  cost  statements  in  this  report  it  amounted  to  only  18.4 
per  cent  of  the  Bessemer.  During  this  period,  therefore,  basic  pig 
iron  was  of  distinctly  subordinate  interest.  This  was  due,  of  course, 
to  the  fact  that  the  basic  open-hearth  process  of  steel  production 
was  not  extensively  used  at  that  time.  Since  then  basic  open-hearth 
steel  production  has  increased  enormously  and  surpassed  the  output 
of  Bessemer  steel  in  1908.  The  production  of  basic  pig  iron,  how- 
ever, has  not  shown  such  a  marked  increase  as  basic  open-hearth 
steel  and  up  to  the  end  of  1912  had  not  equaled  the  production  of 
Bessemer  pig  iron.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  is,  of  course,  that 
basic  open-hearth  steel  is  not  made  entirely  from  basic  pig  iron,  a 
large  proportion  of  scrap  being  used  in  the  open-hearth  furnaces. 

While,  therefore,  the  cost  statements  for  basic  pig  iron  might 
appear  to  be  comparatively  unimportant,  it  is  evident  that  the  sub- 
sequent great  increase  in  the  output  of  this  quality  of  pig  iron  makes 
a  discussion  of  its  cost  of  production  almost  as  important  as  that 
of  Bessemer  pig  iron. 

The  basic  pig  iron  covered  by  the  cost  statements  here  presented 
was  produced  entirely  at  furnaces  which  used  Lake  ore,  while  the 
fuel  was  almost  entirely  Connellsville  coke.  These  furnaces  were 
located  in  several  districts  and,  taking  the  whole  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906,  embraced  all  the  districts  for  which  the  cost  of  Besse- 
mer pig  iron  was  given.  In  some  of  these  years,  however,  no  basic 
pig  iron  was  produced  in  certain  of  these  districts.  There  was  no 
production  reported  for  basic  pig  iron  west  of  the  Chicago  district 
in  any  year. 

As  in  the  case  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  the  ore  for  basic  pig-iron 
production  was  purchased  at  lower  Lake  ports  and  generally  at  the 
prevailing  market  prices,  the  furnace  company  paying,  in  addition 
thereto,  all  transportation  and  dock  charges  bom  low^  Lake  ports 
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lo  the  furnace.  This  freight  charge  naturally  varied  for  different 
districts  and  f6r  furnaces  not  located  on  or  near  the  Great  Lakes, 
ranged  from  about  $0.61  to  $1.09  per  ton  for  the  bulk  of  the  pro- 
duction, although  running  higher  than  this  for  certain  furnaces  in 
ihe  Eastern  district.  As  the  prices  of  these  ores  at  lower  Lake  ports 
included  large  transportation  charges  from  the  mines  and,  generally 
speaking,  considerable  profits  on  the  transfers  or  sales,  the  ore  cost 
in  the  pig  iron  was  high.  It  may  be  noted  here,  however,  that  the 
prices  of  non-Bessemer  ores  which  were  used  in  making  basic  pig 
iron  were  much  lower  on  the  average  than  for  Bessemer  ores,  and  the 
profits  on  non-Bessemer  ores  at  lower  Lake  ports  were  considerably 
lower  chiefly  for  this  reason. 

While  the  non-Bessemer  ores  used  in  making  basic  pig  ir(Mi  were 
sold  at  much  lower  prices  than  Bessemer  ores,  the  average  quality, 
as  shown  by  the  yield  was  also  considerably  lower,  being,  for  the 
period  in  question,  only  50.9  per  cent.  The  chief  reason  for  the 
lower  prices,  however,  is  found  in  other  factors,  mainly  the  chemi- 
cal character  of  the  ore,  which  contained  a  greater  percentage  of 
jAosphorus  than  is  admissible  for  Bessemer  grades.  This  phos- 
phorus all  goes  into  the  basic  pig  iron.  Although  it  can  be  elimi- 
nated in  a  sufficient  degree  by  the  basic  open-hearth  process  of  mak- 
ing steel,  this  process  is  more  expensive  than  the  Bessemer  process 
and  the  non-Bessemer  ores,  consequently,  are  less  valuable. 

The  general  conditions  as  to  coke  supply  were  about  the  same  for 
basic  pig  iron  as  for  Bessemer,  although  the  proportion  of  by-product 
coke  used  was  somewhat  smaller,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  Eastern 
plants  which  used  by-product  coke  did  not  produce  any  basic  pig 
iron.  The  companies  making  these  two  grades  of  pig  iron  were 
not  wholly  identical  and  the  fact  that  those  making  basic  pig 
iron  were,  on  the  whole,  better  provided  with  supplies  of  Connells- 
ville  coke,  also  tended  to  make  the  proportion  of  Connellsville  coke 
even  greater  than  for  Bessemer  iron.  Owing  to  the  widely  separated 
localities  using  this  coke  there  were  necessarily  great  differences  in 
its  cost  at  the  furnaces,  the  freight  alone  ranging  at  times  from  $0.60 
to  $2.65  per  net  ton  for  important  districts  of  pig-iron  production. 

Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  companies  producing  basic  pig 
iron,  so  far  as  they  are  comprised  in  these  cost  statements,  were  gen- 
erally the  larger  companies,  which  had  larger  and  better  equipped 
furnaces  than  the  average  and  were  well  supplied  with  capital  and 
other  means  to  secure  the  most  efficient  results.  In  this  respect  prob- 
ably the  material  conditions  for  producing  basic  pig  iron  were  better 
tiian  fcM*  Bessemer  pig  iron. 

In  the  two  tables  following  the  book  costs  of  production  of  basic 
pig  iron  are  given  (1)  by  years  from  1902  to  1906  for  the  total  pro- 
duction, and  (2)  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906. 
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Tablb  2L— average  book  COST  OF  BASIC  PIQ  IRON,  BY  YEARS,  1903-1«0«. 
[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.)  « 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

no6 

Total 
andav- 

5yean. 

Gross  tons  produced 

1,028,914 

993,814 

1,673,534 

2,744,089 

3,133,188 

9,573  539 

Nrt  m^^tftllic  ml^tiir^ 

16.96 
3.01 
.46 
.72 
.13 
.13 
.10 
.18 
.13 
.02 

$7.28 
8.74 
.48 
.74 
.17 
.16 
.10 
.29 
.16 
.02 

$6.85 
2.77 
44 
.56 
.12 
.13 
.06 
.36 
.17 
.02 

$6.84 
3.21 
.45 
.61 
.09 
.10 
.11 
.26 
.17 
.02 

$7.57 
3.62 
.49 
.59 
.08 
.13 
.11 
.25 
.20 
.02 

$7.14 

Coke 

8.  .30 
47 

Labor 

.62 

steam 

.11 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

flupplte"  and  tool* 

.12 
.10 

R<d|Tiff^nnH  rAnewals 

.25 
.17 

.Ml 

r^faitlng^t  fund 

.02 

Furnace  coet 

11.86 

.27 
.32 

13.14 

.84 
.32 

11.39 

.88 
.21 

11.86 

.21 
.18 

13.06 

.34 
.29 

12.30 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense. . . . 
Depreciation .  ................... 

.27 
.25 

Total  book  cost 

12.45 

13.80 

11.98 

12.25 

13.59 

12.83 

i*rioe  of  gross  metallic  mixture 

13.77 
$3.64 
62.1 
12.79 
2,156 

S3. 92 
13.79 
52.1 
S3. 39 
2,203 

$3.65 
$3.55 
51.8 
$2.52 
2,201 

$3.58 
$3.48 
51.0 
$2.80 
2,286 

$3.84 
$3.76 
49.7 
$3.03 
2,388 

$3.73 

Price  of  net  metallic  mixture 

$3.64 

Per  cent  of  yield 

50.0 

Price  of  coke  per  net  ton 

$2.00 

Pounds  of  coke  used  per  ton  of  product 

2,282 

TABLB  22.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BASIC  PIG  IRON,  BY  DISTRICTS,  FIVE  YEARS, 

1902-1906.1 
[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 


Groas  tons  produced. . 


Net  metallic  mixture 

Coke 

Limestone 

Labor. 

Steam 

ICaterials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Misoellaneocifland  general  works  expense. 

Relining  and  renewals. 

Cootingent  l^md 


Fnmaoe  ooat. 


Chicago. 


Valley. 


458,907 


1,417,317 


$5.61 
5.06 
.41 
.64 
.07 
.13 
.09 
.26 
.21 
.05 


$6.68 
3.91 
.50 
.81 
.09 
.14 
.08 
.26 
.19 
.02 


12.63 


12.68 


Pitts- 
burgh. 


6,714,083 


$7.37 
3.01 
.46 
.53 
.09 
.10 
.10 
.22 
.17 
.02 


12.07 


Wheel- 
ing. 


567,085 


$6.89 
4.13 
.65 
.92 
.30 
.20 
.11 
.36 
.18 


13.74 


Eastern. 


411,854 


$7.03 
2.83 
.41 
.97 
.17 
.35 
.34 
.41 
.10 


12.51 


Total 
and  av- 
erage, 
aUdis- 
tricts.> 


9,573,6 


$7.14 
3.30 
.47 
.62 
.11 
.12 
.10 
.25 
.17 
.02 


12.80 


>  For  average  costs  by  years  for  the  several  districts,  see  Table  VI,  p.  543. 
ilnolodes  a  production,  in  one  year,  of  4;2a3  tons  in  the  Lake  Erie  distciot. 
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Tjlbls  22.— average  BOOK  COST  OF  BASIC  PIG  IRON,  ETC.— Continued. 


Item. 


Chicago. 


Valley. 


Pitts- 
burgh. 


Wheel- 
ing. 


Eastern. 


Total 
and  av- 
erage, 
aU& 
tricta. 


Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneoufl  expense. 
Depreciation 

Total  book  cost 

Price  of  gross  metallic  mixture 

Price  of  net  metallic  mixture 

Per  cent  of  yield 

I^ce  of  coke  per  net  ton 

Founds  of  coke  used  per  ton  of  product. 


10.42 
.60 


10.29 
.21 


10.26 
.24 


10.19 
.15 


10.23 
.29 


10.27 
.25 


13.56 


13.18 


12.57 


14.08 


13.03 


12.82 


12.88 

$3.43 

$3.87 

$3.54 

$3.83 

$2.78 

$3.40 

$3.75 

$3.50 

$3.83 

49.6 

50.9 

50.8 

50.8 

54.4 

$4.36 

$3.32 

$2.68 

$3.32 

$2.44 

2,819 

2,356 

2,244 

2,489 

2,312 

$3.73 
$8.64 
50.9 
$2.90 
^282 


The  total  production  of  basic  pig  iron  included  in  this  cost  state- 
ment was  9,573,539  tons,  and  ranged  from  993,814  tons  in  1903  to 
3,133,188  tons  in  1906.  On  account  of  the  relatively  small  production 
in  the  earlier  years  the  changes  in  quantity  of  production  may  have 
had  some  effect  on  cost,  but  probably  only  for  particular  localities 
which  had  unusually  small  production  and  hence  little  influence  on 
the  average. 

A  more  important  question  arises,  however,  in  connection  with  the 
differences  in  the  proportions  of  production  of  the  several  districts 
from  year  to  year.  This  element,  however,  is  not  of  much  impor- 
tance becaujse  the  bulk  of  the  production  was  during  the  years  1904 
to  1906,  and  there  was  about  the  same  relative  production  by  dis- 
tricts during  these  years.  The  comparability  of  costs  is  not,  there- 
fore, jnaterially  affected  by  annual  variations. 

FuKNACE  COST. — The  furnace  cost  (i.  e.,  excluding  the  additional 
cost)  of  basic  pig  iron  averaged  $12.30  for  the  five-year  period  1902 
to  1906,  and  ranged  from  $11.39  in  1904  to  $13.14  in  1903.  No  gen- 
eral tendency  of  movement  is  observable  from  year  to  year,  the  most 
important,  though  not  entirely  controlling  factor,  being  the  cost  of 
materials. 

There  were  considerable  differences  in  the  furnace  costs  for  the 
various  producing  districts,  but  as  the  marked  variations  in  cost  oc- 
curred chiefly  for  districts  with  relatively  small  output,  the  chang- 
ing proportions  of  output  by  districts  had  a  subordinate  influence. 
Three  of  the  districts,  Pittsburgh,  Valley,  and  Eastern,  had  not 
very  different  furnace  costs,  namely,  $12.07,  $12.68,  and  $12.51, 
respectively.  These  three  districts  produced  89.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
production  covered  ranging  from  100  per  cent  in  1902  to  85  per  cent 
ml90& 
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CoBt  of  raw  rruUeriala. — The  three  raw  materials,  namely,  net 
metallic  mixture  (ore),  coke,  and  limestone,  showed  a  combined  aver- 
age cost  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  of  $10.91  per  ton  of  pig 
iron,  and  ranged  from  $10.06  per  ton  in  1904  to  $11.68  in  1906.  The 
highest  cost  for  the  materials  was  in  1906,  while  the  highest  furnace 
cost,  as  noted  above,  was  in  1903.  Reductions  in  other  items,  how- 
ever, were  important  enough  to  offset  the  higher  costs  of  materials 
in  1906. 

The  districts  for  the  five-year  period  ranged  from  $10.27  for  the 
Eastern  district  to  $11.67  for  the  Wheeling  district  Of  the  two  most 
important  districts,  the  Pittsburgh  had  a  cost  of  raw  materials  of 
$10.84  per  ton  and  the  Valley  $11.09. 

Net  metallic  mdxture. — The  total  quantity  of  ore,  scrap,  and  cinder 
charged  in  the  furnace — i.  e.,  the  gross  metallic  mixture — for  the 
production  of  the  9,573,539  tons  of  basic  pig  iron  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  was  19,161,240  tons,  with  an  average  price  of 
$3.73  per  ton.  From  this  gross  metallic  mixture  356,399  tons  of  ma- 
terial were  recovered  and  credited  at  an  average  price  of  $8.90  per 
ton,  giving  for  the  net  metallic  mixture  18,804,841  tons  at  an  average 
price  of  $3.64  per  ton. 

The  average  cost  of  this  net  metallic  mixture  per  ton  of  pig  iron 
produced,  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  was  $7.14,  and  ranged 
from  $6.84  in  1905  to  $7.57  in  1906.  The  differences  between  districts 
in  the  average  cost  of  the  net  metallic  mixture  were  largely  normal 
differences,  due  to  cost  of  transporting  ore  fr<»n  lower  Lake  ports  to 
the  furnaces. 

The  average  transportation  rates  on  ore  from  lower  Lake  ports  for 
the  furnaces  included  in  this  cost  statement  were  as  follows : 

Chicago $0. 00 

VaUey .  61 

Pittsburgh 1.09 

W^heellug .66 

Eastern 1. 31 

The  differences  between  the  average  price  per  ton  of  the  net  metallic 
miirture  and  the  average  freights  for  the  several  districts  may  be 
regarded  as  approximately  the  average  prices  of  the  ore  at  lower 
Lake  ports.  However,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  very  considerable 
quantities  of  cinder  and  scale  were  charged  in  the  furnaces  along 
with  ore,  the  prices  of  the  net  metallic  mixture  do  not  correspond 
very  closely  with  the  prices  of  Lake  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports,  plus 
average  freight  to  the  furnaces  of  consumption. 

The  declining  tendency  in  the  average  percentage  of  iron  content 
was  more  marked  for  non-Bessemer  ore  than  for  Bessemer  ore.  The 
average  furnace  yield  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  60.9 
per  cent,  and  ranged  from  52.1  per  cent  in  1902  and  1903  to  49.7  per 
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cent  in  1906.  The  decline  in  the  average  iron  content  involved,  of 
course,  the  neoessity  of  using  a  greater  quantity  of  ore,  coke,  and 
limestone  per  ton  of  pig  iron.  This  tended  to  increase  the  costs  of 
these  materials  per  ton  of  pig  iron  and  also  the  furnace  labor  cost. 

The  percentages  of  yield  for  the  several  districts  wwe  nearly  the 
same  as  the  average  (50.9),  excepting  the  Eastern  district,  which 
'was  54.4. 

Coke, — ^The  average  cost  of  coke  per  ton  of  basic  pig  iron  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $a.80,  and  ranged  from  $2.77  in 
1904  to  $3.74  in  1903.  The  maximum  and  minimum  ore  costs  and 
coke  costs  came  in  different  years,  y^  the  ore  cost  in  1904  was  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  minimum,  so  that  the  conditions  with  respect 
to  bc^  of  these  materials  were  favorable  to  low  costs  for  basic  pig 
iron  in  that  year.  The  average  cost  of  coke  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  by 
districts,  ranged  from  $2.83  for  the  Eastern  district  to  $5.06  for  the 
Chicago  district. 

The  chief  factor  in  c<*e  cost  was  the  price  of  coke  per  ton  de- 
livered at  furnaces  which  averaged  $2.90  per  net  ton  for  the  five-year 
period  and  ranged  from  $2.52  in  1904  to  $3.39  in  1903.  The  high 
price  in  1903  was  chiefly  a  consequence  of  the  anthracite  coal  strike 
at  the  end  of  1902,  while  low  prices  prevailed  in  1904  on  account  of 
the  dull  condition  of  the  iron  trade  generally  in  that  year.  The 
variations  in  the  prices  of  coke  by  districts  were  chiefly  due  to  differ- 
ences in  the  transportation  charges  on  coke. 

If  the  freight  rates  on  Connellsville  coke  were  deducted  from  these 
district  coke  prices  a  considerable  degree  of  uniformity  in  price  would 
be  found.  The  approximate  average  freights  on  coke  from  Connells- 
ville district  for  the  five-year  period,  by  districts,  were  as  follows: 

Chicago $2. 43 

Valley 1,29 

Pittrt>urgii .66 

WheeUng 1, 30 

Eastern .  76 

At  certain  furnaces,  however,  coke  was  charged  at  cost  or  at  a  very 
small  profit,  while  in  others  at  approximately  market  prices;  the 
former  practice  affected  chiefly  the  average  results  for  the  Eastern 
district.  This  tends,  of  course,  to  make  price  comparisons  somewhat 
unsatisfactory. 

A  secondary  factor  in  the  cost  of  coke  per  ton  of  pig  iron  was  the 
quantity  used  per  ton  of  pig  iron  produced.  The  average  quantity 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  2,282  pounds  per  ton  of 
pig  iron,  and  ranged  from  2,156  pounds  in  1902  to  2,388  pounds  in 
1906.  Excepting  an  extremely  slight  decline  in  1904  the  inorease  was 
steady  throughout  this  periocL 
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This  increase  in  coke  consumption  was  largely  due  undoubtedly 
to  the  decrease  in  the  average  yield  of  pig  iron  from  the  net  metallic 
mixture,  which,  as  noted  above  (see  p.  104),  declined  from  52.1  per 
cent  in  1902  to  49.7  per  cent  in  1906. 

The  differences  in  coke  consumption  tor  the  several  districts  were 
considerable,  ranging  from  2,244  pounds  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
to  2,489  pounds  in  the  Wheeling  district.  Apparently  the  differences 
in  average  coke  consumption  were  chiefly  caused  by  differences  in 
quality  of  coke  and  differences  in  furnace  design,  the  average  yield 
of  iron  being  just  the  same  (50.8  per  cent)  for  both  the  Pittsburgh 
and  Wheeling  districts,  which  had  the  widest  disparity  in  coke  con- 
sumption. 

Ore  and  coke  combined, — ^The  yearly  changes  in  the  average  fur- 
nace cost  of  basic  pig  iron  depended  chiefly  on  the  variations  in  the 
combined  average  cost  of  ore  and  coke,  the  cost  of  limestone  being  of 
relatively  little  importance.  The  ore  and  coke  costs  and  the  total 
furnace  cost  of  basic  pig  iron  were  as  follows : 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

NftTnAt^lM'^iTflTtui^..  

16.98 
3.01 

$7.28 
3.74 

16.85 
2.77 

16.84 
3.21 

$7.67 

Coke 

3.62 

Total 

9.99 
11.86 

n.02 
13.14 

9.62 
11.39 

10.06 
11.88 

11.19 

Pig  Iron  (Itimaoe  cost) 

13.06 

Difference 

1.87 

2.12 

L77 

1.81 

1.87 

The  approximate  uniformity  in  the  differences  between  the  cost  of 
ore  and  coke,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  pig  iron  on  the  other  hand, 
show  that  the  variations  in  total  furnace  cost  of  pig  iron  were  chiefly 
due  to  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  materials. 

Generally  speaking,  the  districts  with  high  ore  costs  had  low  coke 
costs  and  vice  versa.  These  two  cost  items  and  the  sum  of  them  are 
shown  below  for  each  of  the  districts  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906: 


District. 


Ore. 


CokB. 


ToteL 


Chicago.... 

Valley 

PittsburgI) 
Wheeling.. 
Eastern.... 


$5.61 
6.68 
7.37 
6.89 
7.03 


$5.06 
3.91 
3.01 
4.18 
2.83 


fia67 

10.50 

ia38 

11.02 

9.86 


The  Pittsburgh  district,  which  had  the  highest  ore  costs,  had  the 
second  lowest  coke  costs  and  the  second  lowest  aggregate  oost  for 
ore  and  coke*    The  Chicago  district  had  the  lowest  ore  costs  but  the 
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highest  coke  costs  and  the  next  to  the  highest  aggregate  ore  and  coke 
cost  The  lowest  aggregate  ore  and  coke  cost  is  found  in  the  Eastern 
district,  although  it  had  the  second  highest  ore  cost;  on  the  other 
hand,  its  coke  cost  was  very  low,  a  considerable  part  having  been 
transferred  without  profit.  The  highest  aggregate  ore  and  coke  cost- 
was  in  the  Wheeling  district.  The  chief  unfavorable  factor  in  the 
Chicago  district  during  this  period  was  the  use  of  Connellsville  coke 
for  which  the  freight  rates  during  most  of  the  period  were  higher 
than  during  recent  years.    (Cf.  p.  405.) 

The  diflFerences  in  the  ore  cost  and  coke  cost,  as  already  noted,  were 
chiefly  due  to  differences  in  freight,  and  these  cost  differences  were 
largely  compensating  in  tendency  for  the  districts  using  Lake  ore 
and  Connellsville  coke,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

TiBLB  23.— ESTIMATED  COMPARATIVE  COSTS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  INVOLVED  IN 
COST  OF  1  TON  OF  BASIC  PIG  IRON  FOR  NET  METALLIC  MIXTURE  AND  COKE,  BY 
DISTRICTS,  FIVE  YEARS,  1902-1906. 


District. 


Net  metallic  mixture. 


Per 
cent 
yield. 


Oross 
tons 
re- 
quired. 


Ore 
freight 
rate. 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
cost.i 


Coke. 


Pounds 
used, 


Net 
tons 
re- 
quired. 


Coke 

freight 
rate. 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
cost. 


Total 
trans- 
porta- 
tion 
cost. 


Chicago 

Valley 

Pittsburgh 
Wheeling.. 


49.6 
M.9 
50.8 
50.8 


2.02 
1.96 
L97 
L97 


10.61 

1.09 

.66 


$1.20 
2.16 
1.30 


2,319 
2,356 
2,244 
2,489 


L16 
1.18 
1.12 
1.24 


12.43 
1.29 
.66 
1.30 


12.82 

1.52 

.74 

1.61 


12.82 
2.72 
2.89 
2.91 


» From  lower  Lake  ports. 

As  there  was  no  representative  basic  pig-iron  production  in  the 
Lake  Erie  district  for  the  tonnage  covered  by  the  cost  statements, 
this  important  district  does  not  appear  in  this  comparison.  The 
lowest  cost  for  freight  on  ore  and  coke  was  in  the  Valley  district, 
namely,  $2.72,  and  the  highest  in  the  Wheeling  district,  namely,  $2.91. 

The  assembling  cost  for  the  Chicago  district  was  next  to  the  lowest, 
while  the  cost  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  was  neariy  as  high  as  the 
Wheeling  district. 

In  considering  the  relative  costs  of  assembling  ore  and  coke  for 
basic  pig  iron  it  should  be  noted  that  the  ore  rate  was  relatively  more 
important  and  the  coke  rate  less  important  than  for  Bessemer  pig 
iron  (see  pp.  94r-95),  because  the  basic  pig  iron  required,  on  the  aver- 
age, more  ore  per  ton  and  less  coke  (though  the  latter  fact,  was,  so  to 
speak,  accidental;  see  p.  120).  For  this  reason  a  district  remote  from 
the  Lakes,  like  Pittsburgh,  would  have  a  relatively  heavier  trans- 
portation charge  for  ore  and  a  lighter  one  for  coke.  Another  con- 
sideration has  already  been  referred  to  in  a  particular  instance, 
namely,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  scale  was  used  in  making  basic 
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pig  iron.    This  worked  generally  to  the  advantage  of  districts  having 
high  ore  rates,  as  they  could  use  scale  obtained  from  steel  works. 

Judging  simply  from  the  above  results  it  might  be  concluded  that 
the  Chicago  district  was  the  best  location,  considering  not  only  the 
cost  of  assembling  the  two  chief  raw  materials,  but  also  the  advan- 
tage in  reaching  the  growing  markets  of  the  West,  in  which  section 
iron  and  steel  production  has  not  been  so  extensively  developed  as 
in  the  East.  Another  fact  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  is  that 
steel  is  becoming  chiefly  a  basic  open-hearth  product  for  which  basic 
pig  iron  is  used.  In  making  basic  open-hearth  steel  a  large  proportion 
of  scrap  metal,  which  is  generally  cheaper  than  pig  iron,  is  used.  In 
this  respect  Chicago,  while  a  favorable  point  of  supply,  had  appar- 
ently no  advantage  over  Pittsburgh.  Besides  scrap,  a  considerable 
amount  of  ore  was  used  in  open-hearth  furnaces,  and  a  district  which 
had  a  low  cost  of  transportation  for  ore  possessed  an  appreciable 
advantage.  If  the  average  iron  content  of  basic  ore  continues  to 
decline,  the  relative  advantage  of  the  Chicago  district,  or  other  locali- 
ties with  a  relatively  low  transportation  cost  for  ore,  is  bound  to 
increase. 

Limestone, — ^The  average  cost  of  limestone  per  ton  of  pig  iron  was 
$0.47  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  and  ranged  from  $0.44 
in  1904  to  $0.49  in  1906.  There  was  considerable  variation  in  the 
cost  by  districts,  ranging  from  $0.41  in  the  Eastern  and  Chicago 
districts  to  $0.65  in  the  Wheeling  district.  The  average  quantity  of 
limestone  used  was  about  1,050  pounds,  and  the  average  price  per  ton 
about  $1. 

Labor. — ^The  average  labor  cost  per  ton  of  basic  pig  iron  was  $0.62 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  and  ranged  from  $0.56  in  1904 
to  $0.74  in  1903. 

There  was  a  noticeable  reduction  in  labor  costs.  The  conditions  re- 
specting the  wages  of  blast-furnace  labor  were  substantially  the 
same  for  basic  pig  iron  as  for  Bessemer.     (See  p.  96.) 

The  average  labor  costs  in  1902  and  1903  of  $0.72  and  $0.74  per  ton, 
respectively,  experienced  a  sudden  decline  in  1904  to  $0.56  per  ton,  on 
jjccount  of  several  factors,  among  which  were  (1)  reduced  wages,  (2) 
increased  efficiency  in  labor  and  labor  management,  and  (3)  improve- 
ment in  average  character  of  plants  and  equipment.  The  slight  in- 
crease in  labor  cost  in  1905  and  1906  to  $0.61  and  $0.59  per  ton,  respec- 
tively, was  probably  due  to  (1)  increase  in  wages,  and  (2)  increase  in 
quantity  of  raw  material  to  be  handled  per  ton  of  product,  these  ele- 
ments being  of  sufficient  importance  to  offset  the  increasing  output 
and  improvement  in  plant  and  equipment.  There  was  quite  a  range 
in  the  labor  cost  by  districts.  The  lowest  cost  was  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  namely,  $0.53,  and  the  highest  in  the  Eastern  district,  namely, 
$0.97 ;  the  cost  in  the  Wheeling  district  of  $0.92  was  nearly  as  high. 
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The  diaracter  of  the  plants  and  equipment  was  undoubtedly  ihe 
chief  factor  in  these  cost  variations. 

Compared  with  the  total  furnace  cost  of  basic  pig  iron  the  labor 
cost  was  a  c(»nparatively  small  item,  amounting  on  the  average  for 
the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  to  only  5  per  cent  of  the  furnace  cost. 

Other  items  of  furnace  cost. — ^The  average  cost  of  steam,  which 
is  chiefly  connected  with  the  blowing  engines,  was  $0.11  per  ton  of 
pig  iron  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  ranging  from  $0.08 
in  1906  to  $0.17  in  1903.  The  general  declining  tendency  in  this  item 
of  cost  was  probably  due,  in  part,  to  the  great  increase  in  output,  and 
probably,  also,  to  better  utilization  of  blast-furnace  gas.  There  was 
quite  a  range  by  districts,  from  $0.07  in  the  Chicago  district  to  $0.30 
in  the  Wheeling  district.  The  chief  causes  for  these  variations  ap- 
pear to  be  found  in  differences  in  furnace  equipment  and  average 
output  per  furnace. 

The  average  cost  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  for  the 
five-year  period  was  $0.12  per  ton.  This  item  was  extremely  variable 
for  different  plants  and  not  likely  to  conform  to  general  tendencies, 
even  on  the  average. 

^  The  average  expense  tor  supplies  and  tools  for  the  five-year  period 
was  $0.10  per  ton  of  iron,  and  ranged  from  $0.08  in  1904  to  $0.11  in 
1905  and  1906.  The  range  by  districts  was  from  $0.08  in  the  Valley 
district  to  $0.24  in  the  Eastern  district 

The  average  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense  per  ton 
of  iron  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $0.25,  and  ranged 
from  $0.18  to  $0.29  by  years  and  from  $0.22  to  $0.41  by  districts 
for  the  five-year  period.  Owing  to  their  miscellaneous  and  variable 
character,  they  are  not  capable  of  very  satisfactory  comparison  with 
relation  to  general  conditions. 

The  nature  of  the  relining  and  renewals  charge  has  been  explained 
in  detail  above.  (See  p.  98.)  The  average  cost  per  ton  of  basic  pig 
iron  was  $0.17  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  and  ranged  from 
$0.13  in  1902  to  $0.20  in  1906.  This  charge  was  sometimes  a  record  of 
actual  expenditures,  but  generally  a  fixed  provision,  irrespective  of 
the  time  the  expenses  actually  were  incurred. 

The  contingent  fund  provision  averaged  $0.02  per  ton  of  pig  iron 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  and  was  uniform  from  year  to 
year,  although  not  by  districts,  scwne  companies  making  no  such  pro- 
vision. It  was  intended  chiefly  to  cover  expenses  for  accidents  to 
laborers,  strike  expenses,  etc. 

Addixional  cost. — ^As  explained  above  (see  p.  20) ,  there  were  cer- 
tain expenses  which  were  not  ordinarily  incorporated  in  the  cost 
sheets,  but  were  found  in  the  general  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the 
respective  companies.  These  were  distributed  over  the  costs  of  the 
several  products  according  to  a  general  rule  of  apportionment.    They 
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were  classified  as  (1)  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  and  (2) 
tlepreciation. 

The  expenses  for  administration,  accounting,  selling,  taxes,  etc., 
together  with  corresponding  expenses  for  holding  companies,  where 
such  organizations  were  found,  comprised  the  item  of  general  and 
miscellaneous  expense.  For  basic  pig  iron  this  item  showed  an  aver- 
!ige  cost  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  of  $0.27  per  ton.  The 
variations  by  districts  were  very  pronounced. 

While  the  depreciation  of  plant  and  equipment  was  taken  care  of 
to  a  considerable  extent  under  some  of  the  items  described  above 
(e.  g.,  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  and  relining  and  re- 
newals), yet  there  were  general  depreciation  charges  which  were 
made  to  the  profit  and  loss  accounts.  These  charges  had  to  be  appor- 
tioned according  to  some  general  rule  as  to  the  cost  of  the  various 
products  of  the  respective  companies.  The  amount  of  these  charges, 
as  well  as  the  method  of  apportionment,  was  doubtless  somewhat 
arbitrary.  For  particular  companies  the  charge  may  have  been 
either  too  high  or  too  low. 

This  depreciation  charge  averaged  $0.25  per  ton  of  basic  pig  iron 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906.  There  were  very  marked  dif- 
ferences in  the  average  charge  for  different  districts.  It  ranged 
from  $0.15  for  the  Wheeling  district  to  $0.60  for  the  Chicago  dis- 
trict, and  for  the  latter  was  more  than  twice  as  large  as  that  for  any 
other  district.  As  these  charges  in  any  event  were  more  or  less  arbi- 
trary and  depended  largely  on  the  financial  policies  of  the  respective 
companies,  even  the  average  amounts  could  not  be  expected  to  have 
any  very  constant  relation  to  the  cost  of  pig  iron  in  the  various 
districts. 

Total  book  cost. — ^The  total  book  cost  of  basic  pig  iron  consists 
of  the  furnace  cost  pins  th?^  additional  cost.  The  average  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $12.82  per  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$11.98  in  1904  to  $13.80  in  1903. 

The  cost  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  ranged  from  $12.57 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $14.08  in  the  Wheeling  district  The 
cost  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  was  $0.46  lower  than  for  any  other 
district. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  book  cost  of  basic  pig  iron  was  the 
cost  based  on  the  prices  at  which  ore  and  coke  were  charged  in  the 
furnaces.  As  these  prices  generally  included  considerable  profits 
over  the  cost  of  delivering  these  materials  to  the  furnaces  by  the 
same  companies  or  affiliated  concerns,  these  profits  accruing  to  sub- 
stantially the  same  interests  as  those  making  the  pig  iron,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  these  costs  were  not  net  costs  of  production.  The  consid- 
eration of  the  net  costs  is  found  in  Chapter  IX  of  this  report. 
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Section  4.  Book  cost  of  Southern  pig  iron,  1902-1906. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Southern  pig  iron,  including  that  covered 
by  the  cost  statement  presented  here,  was  of  foundry  grade.  As  the 
Southern  ores  are  rather  high  in  phosphorus  they  are  not  adapted  to 
the  production  of  steel  by  the  ordinary  Bessemer  process,  but  phos- 
I  phorus  is  not  such  an  objectionable  element  for  foundry  iron.  Gen- 
eral industrial  and  commercial  conditions  also  have  favored  the  pro- 
duction of  foundry  iron  in  the  South  rather  than  steel-making  iron. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  some  production  of  basic  iron  for  steel 
making  during  the  period  1902  to  1906,  the  process  used  for  making 
steel  being  the  so-called  "  duplex  process,"  which  consists  in  first  put- 
ting the  iron  through  the  Bessemer  converter  to  eliminate  the  exces- 
sive silicon  and  a  part  of  the  carbon,  and  then  charging  the  metal  in 
%n  open-hearth  furnace  to  remove  the  phosphorus  and  to  bring  the 
steel  to  the  proper  analysis.  The  Southern  iron,  however,  whether 
destined  to  the  foundry  or  to  the  steel  works,  was  made  from  practi- 
cally the  same  materials,  so  that  in  discussing  its  cost  of  production 
it  can  be  treated  as  a:  single  grade  irrespective  of  its  use. 

During  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  the  total  production  of 
Southern  pig  iron  was  9,988,211  *  tons,  or  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
pig-iron  production  of  the  United  States.  Of  this  total  production 
of  Southern  pig  iron  the  cost  data  presented  below  cover  5,339,766 
tons,  or  53  per  cent.  Practically  all  the  production  covered  by  these 
cost  data  was  from  furnaces  in  the  Birmingham  district,  which  is  the 
center  of  the  Southern  pig-iron  industry. 

The  general  basis  of  this  industry  is  found  in  local  ore,  coal,  and 
coke.  The  enterprises  for  mining  both  ore  and  coal,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  the  latter  into  coke,  were  generally  carried  on  by  the  same 
companies  which  operated  the  blast  furnaces.  This  arose  naturally 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  ore  and  coal  mines  were  both  found 
in  close  proximity  to  the  blast  furnaces,  so  that  they  were  conve- 
niently operated  under  a  single  management.  In  consequence  of  this 
situation  the  cost  of  transportation  for  ore  or  coke  from  the  place  of 
production  to  the  furnaces  was  very  small.  The  coke  was  sometimes 
produced  at  the  coal  mines  in  beehive  ovens  and  sometimes  near  the 
blast  furnaces  in  by-product  ovens. 

The  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  Southern  district  during  the 
period  under  consideration  was  carried  on  by  companies  which  were 
much  less  eflScient  on  the  whole  than  those  in  the  North,  especially 
from  the  point  of  view  of  capital  and  plant  equipment.  The  labor 
conditions  in  the  South  were  particularly  unfavorable,  also,  for 
economical  production. 

1  Production  of  pig  iron  in  Alabama,  Tenneuee,  Oeorgia.  and  North  Carolina, 
77232°— 13 10 
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The  average  book  costs  of  Southern  pig  iron  are  shown  in  detail  in 
the  following  statement  for  the  years  1902  to  1906,  inclusive : 

Table  34.— AVBBAGB  BOOK  COST  OF  SOUTHERN  PIQ  IBON,  BT  TEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  doUars  per  gross*^   n.] 


Item. 

1903 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6year8. 

Gron  tons  produced 

1,066,048 

1,077,404 

1,001,769 

1,072,804 

1,183,666 

6,889,766 

Net  metalllo  miztiire 

13.40 
4.49 

.ao 

1.38 
.18 

.31 
.14 

.63 
.38 

83.44 

4.66 

.39 

L87 

.14 

.18 
.16 

.43 
.81 

83.36 

4.01 

.33 

L13 

.13 

.13 
.13 

.88 
.81 

83.34 

4.43 

.33 

1.13 

.13 

.16 
.13 

.89 
.38 

83.41 

4.88 

.84 

1.34 

.17 

.19 
.14 

.66 
.80 

83.86 

Coke 

4.48 

Limestone 

.37 

Labor 

1.33 

Steam 

.14 

Materials  in  rqwln  and  main- 
tenant.... 

.17 

Sapplies  and  tools 

.18 

ICisoeUaneods    and     general 

.46 

ReUning  and  renewals 

.80 

Famaoeooet 

9.76 
.08 

9.86 
.09 

8.66 
.09 

9.00 
.09 

10.17 

.30 
.07 

9.63 

Additional  cost: 

Qeneral  expense 

.11 

.OS 

Total  book  cost 

9.83 

9.96 

8.75 

9.18 

10.44 

9.66 

PiiceofgrosB  metallic  mixture  i 
Per  coit  of  yield 

80.96 
40.9 
83.46 

3,661 

80.99 

40.6 

83.60 

8,667 

80.93 
41.3 
83.87 

8,388 

80.92 
40.9 
83.68 

3,439 

80.96 
89.6 
83.79 

8,464 

80.95 
40.6 

Price  of  coke  per  net  ton 

Poonds  of  coke  used  per  Um 
of  prodaot 

82.64 
8,628 

>  As  no  value  was  given  for  scrap  recovered  the  price  of  the  net  metallic  mixture  is  necessarilj  tbe 

The  total  production  of  pig  iron  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906  covered  by  this  cost  statement  was  5,339,766  tons  and  ranged 
from  1,001,759  tons  in  1904  to  1,132,666  tons  in  1906.  The  variation 
from  year  to  year,  therefore,  was  quite  small,  the  minimum  output 
for  the  dull  year,  1904,  being  only  a  little  less  than  the  average  yearly 
production. 

FuHNACB  COST. — ^The  total  furnace  cost  of  Southern  pig  iron  for 
the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $9.52  per  ton  and  ranged  from 
$8.66  in  1904  to  $10.17  in  1906.  No  general  tendency  is  apparent  in 
the  cost  movement  from  year  to  year. 

Cost  of  raw  materials. — ^For  the  three  items  combined— ore,  coke, 
and  limestone — the  average  cost  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906 
was  $7.10  per  ton  of  Southern  pig  iron  and  ranged  from  $6.48  in 
1904  to  $7.58  in  1906.  These  materials  constituted  74.6  per  cent  of 
Uie  furnace  cost  for  the  five-year  average.    The  yearly  variations  be- 
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tween  the  costs  of  materials  were  considerable,  the  maximiim  being, 
as  indicated  above,  $1.10  per  ton.  The  variations  in  the  cost  of 
raw  materials  fixed  to  a  large  degree  the  variations  in  fomaoe  cost, 
the  relative  cost  movements  from  year  to  year  being  the  same  for 
both.  The  changes  in  furnace  cost  may  be  said  to  have  been  con- 
trolled by  changes  in  the  costs  of  the  two  chief  raw  materials,  namely, 
ore  and  coke. 

Net  metallic  miwtnre. — ^For  producing  5,339,766  tons,  comprised 
in  the  preceding  cost  statement,  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906,  the  gross  metallic  mixture  amounted  to  18,151,853  tons,  with 
an  average  price  of  $0.95  per  ton ;  no  record  was  furnished  of  scrap, 
etc.,  recovered  from  the  furnaces,  so  that  the  average  prices  of  the 
gross  metallic  mixture  and  of  the  net  metallic  mixtiire  were  the  same, 
namely,  $0.95  per  ton.  This  was  substantially  the  average  price  of 
the  ore  used. 

The  Southern  ore,  while  low  in  average  price,  is  also  low  in  iron 
content  so  that  relatively  a  large  quantity  is  required  to  make  a  ton 
of  pig  iron.  The  yield  of  iron  varies  considerably  for  different  mines 
and  grades  of  ore.  For  the  ores  used  by  the  furnaces  covered  by  this 
cost  statement  the  average  yield  of  iron  from  the  hard  red  ores  was 
about  37  per  cent  and  from  the  soft  red  ore  and  brown  ore  about  47 
per  cent,  the  average  yield  of  the  two  ores  combined  being  40.6  per 
cent 

As  the  average  yield  of  pig  iron  from  the  ore  was  only  40.6  per 
cent  it  required  2.46  tons  of  ore  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron.  The 
average  cost  of  the  net  metallic  mixture  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906  was  $2.35  per  ton  of  Southern  pig  iron  and  ranged  from 
$2.24  in  1905  to  $2.44  in  1903. 

Coke. — The  average  cost  of  coke  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906  was  $4.48  per  ton  of  Southern  pig  ircm  and  ranged  from  $4.01 
in  1904  to  $4.83  in  1906.  The  movement  of  coke  cost  from  year  to 
year  was  largely,  though  not  wholly,  determined  by  the  changes  in 
the  average  price  of  coke.  Although  most  of  the  coke  was  taken 
over  at  cost  the  price  in  some  cases  included  a  profit  The  average 
price  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $2.54  per  net  ton  of 
coke,  and  ranged  from  $2.37  in  1904  to  $2.79  in  1906.  The  coke  used 
was  partly  by-product  coke,  partly  beehive  coke  produced  by  the 
iron-making  companies,  and  partly  purchased  coke  in  which  consid- 
erable amounts  of  freight  entered  into  the  price. 

The  average  quantity  required  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906  was  3,523  pounds  per  ton  of  pig  iron  and  ranged  from  3,388 
pounds  in  1904  to  3,661  pounds  in  1902.  In  consequence  of  the  varia- 
ble quality  of  the  coke  and  iron  ore  the  average  quantity  of  coke  used 
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did  not  bear  any  regular  relation  to  the  average  iron  content  of  the 
net  metallic  mixture.  A  noticeable  fact  respecting  the  cost  of  South- 
em  pig  iron  is  that  the  coke  price  per  ton  was  much  higher  than  the 
ore  price. 

Limestone. — ^The  cost  of  limestone  formed  a  very  small  though 
variable  item  in  the  cost  of  Southern  pig  iron.  This  was  chiefly  due 
to  the  close  proximity  of  the  limestone  quarries  to  the  furnaces,  and 
the  facility  with  which  it  was  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aver- 
age quantity  required  was  fairly  large  on  account  of  the  low  iron 
ccAtent  of  the  ore,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  ore  is  largely 
self-fluxing. 

The  average  cost  of  limestone  per  ton  of  Southern  pig  iron  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $0.27,  and  ranged  from  $0.22  in 
1904  and  1906  to  $0.34  in  1906.  The  variation  was  considerable, 
therefore,  and  is  explained  by  both  variations  in  price  and  in  average 
quantity  required.  The  average  price  of  limestone  ranged  from 
$0.48  per  ton  in  1903  and  1904  to  $0.78  in  1906,  and  the  average  quan- 
tity consumed  per  ton  of  pig  iron  from  890  pounds  in  1905  to  1,358 
pounds  in  1902.  Much  smaller  quantities  of  limestcme  than  this 
average  were  used  by  some  furnaces.    (Cf.  p.  418.) 

Labor. — ^The  average  labor  cost  per  ton  of  Southern  pig  iron  for 
the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $1.23,  and  ranged  from  $1.13 
in  1904  and  1905  to  $1.37  in  1903. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  labor  cost  was  very  high.  This  was  due 
chiefly  to  three  reasons:  (1)  the  fact  that  the  quantities  of  ore  and 
coke  handled  per  ton  of  pig  iron  were  very  large;  (2)  an  absence, 
relatively  speaking,  of  modem  labor-saving  devices  for  handling  ma- 
terials, etc.;  and  (3)  less  efficient  labor.  The  rates  of  wages  while 
low,  as  compared  with  other  districts,  were  probably  hi^er,  consid- 
ering the  inefficiency  of  the  labor. 

Otfver  items  of  furnace  cost, — ^The  average  cost  of  steam  per  ton 
of  Southern  pig  iron  was  $0.14  for  the  five-year  period  and  ranged 
from  $0.12  in  1904  and  1905  to  $0.17  in  1906. 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  for  the  five-year  p>eriod  aver- 
aged $0.17  per  ton,  ranging  from  $0.12  in  1904  to  $0.21  in  1902. 

Supplies  and  tools  for  the  five-year  period  averaged  $0.13  per  ton 
of  pig  iron  and  ranged  from  $0.12  in  1904  to  $0.16  in  1903. 

The  item  of  miscellaneous  and  general  wcwks  expense  seems  abnor- 
mally large,  but  this  is  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  some 
switching  charges,  which  ordinarily  would  be  included  in  the  cost  of 
raw  materials,  were  included  under  this  item.  Moreover,  one  c<Mn- 
pany,  at  least,  during  a  part  of  this  period  charged  all  general 
expenses  to  this  item.    The  average  for  the  five-year  period  amounted 
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to  $0.46  per  ton,  the  range  being  from  $0.38  in  1904  to  $0.55  in 
1906. 

The  average  cost  for  relining  and  renewals  was  $0.30  per  ton, 
showing  no  material  variation  from  year  to  year. 

Additional  cost. — ^The  items  of  additional  cost  were  not  very  im- 
portant in  the  case  of  the  companies  making  Southern  pig  iron, 
largely  because  their  financial  organizations  were  of  a  simple  char- 
acter. The  items  to  be  considered  under  this  heading  are  general 
expense  and  depreciation. 

The  average  general  expense  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906 
was  $0.11  per  t<m,  and  ranged  from  $0.08  in  1902  to  $0.20  in  1906. 
One  company  during  a  part  of  this  period  included  all  general 
expense  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. 
The  general  expense  in  1906,  namely,  $0.20  per  ton,  showed  an 
increase  of  $0.11  over  1905,  which  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  one  company  showed  additional  costs  under  this  head  for  the 
first  time  in  1906,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  there  was  an  increase 
for  all  the  compwiies  covered  by  this  cost  statement. 

Down  to  1906  there  were  no  charges  for  depreciation  in  the  profit 
and  loss  accounts  of  the  companies  covered  by  this  cost  statement 
In  1906,  however,  certain  additional  costs  on  this  account  appeared 
which  averaged  $0.07  per  ton. 

Total  book  cost. — ^The  furnace  cost  plus  the  additional  cost  gives 
the  total  book  cost.  For  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  the 
average  book  cost  for  Southern  pig  iron  was  $9.65,  and  ranged  from 
$8.75  in  1904  to  $10.44  in  1906. 

This  book  cost  was  very  nearly  an  absolute  net  cost  to  the  com- 
panies included,  because  each  company  produced  practically  all  of  its 
own  raw  materials  and  used  them  at  substantially  production  cost. 
In  this  respect  the  book  cost  of  Southern  pig  iron  differed  from  the 
book  cost  of  Northern  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron. 

Section  6.  Comparison  of  book  costs  of  Bessemer,  basic,  and  Sonthem 
pig  iron,  1902-1906. 

The  three  kinds  of  pig  iron,  the  costs  of  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed, namely,  Bessemer,  basic,  and  Southern,  comprised  all  the 
grades  for  which  comprehensive  cost  data  were  received  by  the 
Bureau,  and  for  which,  therefore,  satisfactory  comparisons  of  cost 
can  be  made.  They  included,  also,  the  greater  part  of  the  total 
production  of  pig  iron  during  the  period  1902  to  1906,  inclusive, 
namely,  66,816,004  tons,  or  66  per  cent  of  the  total  pig-iron  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States.  As  the  cost  data  in  each  case  are  for  the 
same  period  of  years  the  simplest  and  most  convenient  basis  of  com- 
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parison  is  the  average  cost  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  as 
a  whole.    The  cost  data  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Tablx  25.-C0MPAItI80N  OF  BOOK  COSTS  OF  BESSEMER,  BASIC,  AND  SOUTHERN  PIQ 
mON,  FIVE  YEARS,  19(»-1906. 

(In  dollars  per  gross  ton.) 


Item. 


Bessemer.       Basic.       Southern. 


Gross  tons  produced 

Net  metallic  mixture 

Coke 

Xitmestone. 

Labor 

Steam 

If  aterials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. 

Relining  and  renewals 

Contingeot  fund 

Furnace  cost. 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense. . 
Depreciation 

Total  book  cost 

Price  of  gross  metallic  mixture 

Price  of  net  metallic  mixture 

Per  cent  of  yield 

Price  of  coke  per  net  ton 

Pounds  of  coke  used  per  ton  of  product. . 


51,902,090 


9,573,639 


5,339,760 


17.30 
3.89 
.48 
.77 
.IS 
.10 
.13 
.20 
.18 
.02 


17.14 
3.30 
.47 
.02 
.U 
.12 
.10 
.25 
.17 
.03 


12.35 
4.48 
.27 
1.28 
.14 
.17 
.13 
.45 
.80 


13.20 


.80 
.89 


12.30 


.27 
.25 


9.83 


.U 
.02 


14.01 


12.82 


9.05 


KO? 
83.97 
54.4 
83.37 
2,311 


83.73 
83.04 
5a9 
82.90 
2,282 


80.96 
80.96 
40.0 
82.54 
3,623 


These  figures  represent  the  average  book  costs  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906,  and  are  composed,  of  course,  of  a  very  great 
variety  of  costs  for  particular  furnaces,  which  even  in  the  case  of 
such  items  as  raw  materials  show  great  variations  from  the  average 
costs.  While  the  averages  are  in  most  respects  a  fair  representation 
of  the  normal  conditions,  and  hence  a  fair  basis  of  comparison  for  the 
book  costs  of  different  kinds  of  pig  iron,  they  take  no  account  of  the 
intermediate  transfer  profits  on  ore  and  coke  which  are  large  for  the 
two  Northern  grades  of  pig  iron  and  practically  negligible  for  the 
Southern. 

Furnace  cost. — ^The  total  furnace  costs  for  Bessemer  and  basic 
pig  iron  during  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  averaged  $13.26 
and  $12.30,  respectively,  showing  a  difference  of  $0.96  in  favor  of 
the  basic  iron.  The  principal  factors  in  this  difference  were  the  lower 
costs  of  raw  materials  and  labor  for  basic  iron.  The  lower  costs  of 
raw  materials,  as  shown  above,  were  chiefly  on  account  of  differences 
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in  grade  and  value  of  ores  used.  The  lower  labor  costs  were  chiefly 
due,  apparently,  to  superior  average  character  of  the  plants  produc- 
ing basic  pig  iron,  and  this  had  some  influence  in  lowering  the  costs  of 
some  of  the  minor  items. 

The  furnace  cost  of  Southern  pig  iron  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906  was  only  $9.62  per  ton,  or  $3.74  lower  than  for  Bessemer 
and  $2.78  lower  than  for  basic  during  the  same  period.  While  the 
advantage  enjoyed  by  the  Southern  furnaces  with  respect  to  the 
cost  of  raw  materials  was  considerably  greater  than  this,  a  coimter- 
balancing  influence  is  found  in  the  markedly  higher  labor  costs  of 
Southern  pig  iron,  as  well  as  some  of  the  minor  items  of  furnace  cost. 

Net  metallic  mixture. — The  cost  for  this  item  was  the  highest  for 
Bessemer  pig  iron,  namely,  $7.30  per  ton.  As  has  been  shown,  this 
net  metallic  mixture  was  chiefly  composed  of  Bessemer  Lake  ore. 
It  may  be  best  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  net  metallic  mixture 
of  basic  pig  iron,  which  was  also  chiefly  composed  of  Liake  ore, 
although  the  grade  was  non-Bessemer.  The  cost  for  basic  pig  iron 
was  $7.14  per  ton,  or  only  $0.16  lower  than  for  Bessemer  iron.  Con- 
sidering the  lower  grade  and  lower  average  price  at  lower  Lake 
ports  of  the  non-Bessemer  ore  used,  the  difference  was  much  less  than 
might  be  expected,  and  is  chiefly  explained  by  the  following  facts; 
(1)  the  groups  of  furnaces  included  in  the  average  for  Bessemer  iron 
had  a  lower  average  freight  cost  from  lower  Lake  ports  than  those  for 
basic  iron,  and  (2)  the  average  yield  of  pig  iron  from  the  net  metallic 
mixture  was  several  per  cent  lower  for  basic  iron  than  for  Bessemer. 
While  it  is  true  also  that  the  average  for  Bessemer  iron  included  the 
Eastern  district,  in  which  considerable  quantities  of  other  ore  than 
Lake  ore  were  used,  the  effect  of  this  on  the  average  cost  did  not 
exceed  a  few  cents  per  ton.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Western  ore 
used  in  the  Chicago  and  Western  district 

The  average  freight  rate  on  ore  for  the  furnaces  making  Bessemer 
iron  was  about  $0.62  per  ton  from  lower  Lake  ports,  and  for  the  fur- 
naces making  basic  iron  about  $0.95  per  ton,  giving  a  freight  differ- 
ence on  ore  of  $0.33  per  ton.  This  was  equivalent  to  about  $0.72  for 
the  cost  of  (o^  in  one  ton  of  pig  iron,  taking  account  of  the  respective 
quantities  of  each  grade  necessary  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron.  The 
disadvantage  of  the  basic  furnaces  with  respect  to  freight  on  ore  was 
largely  compensated  for,  as  will  be  shown  below,  by  lower  average 
freight  rates  on  coke.  In  fact,  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  better  in 
making  comparisons  of  the  two  kinds  of  pig  iron  to  take  the  sum  of 
the  items  of  ore  and  coke.    (See  p.  120.) 

The  difference  in  cost  of  net  metallic  mixture  between  Bessemer 
and  basic  pig  iron  is  of  interest,  as  it  is  related  to  ore  of  the  same 
region  though  of  different  grades.    A  satisfactory  comparison  is  diffi- 
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cyolt,  however,  owing  chiefly  to  the  differences  in  ore  freights  from 
lower  Lake  ports.  In  comparing  this  item  of  cost  for  Bessemer  and 
basic  pig  iron  with  the  same  item  for  Southern  pig  iron,  not  only 
were  there  still  greater  differences  on  account  of  freights,  but  the  ores 
themselves  were  of  a  more  diverse  character.  The  comparison  of  basic 
iron  costs  with  Southern  iron  costs  is  of  special  interest,  inasmuch 
as  both  Were  made  from  ores  which  were  relatively  high  in  phos- 
phorus, and  both  kinds  of  iron  were  therefore  non-Be^mer  in  quality. 

Comparing  the  cost  of  the  net  metallic  mixture  for  both  Bessemer 
($7.80  per  ton)  and  basic  pig  iron  ($7.14  per  ton),  composed  chiefly 
of  Lake  ore,  with  the  net  metallic  mixture  for  Southern  pig  iron 
($2.35  per  ton),  extremely  large  differences  appear,  namely,  $4.95  per 
ton  between  Bessemer  and  Southern  and  $4.79  per  ton  between  basic 
and  Southern.  These  differences  were  not  influenced  much  by  dif- 
ferences in  the  cost  of  mining  the  ore  used,  but  were  due  chiefly  to  two 
circumstances,  namely,  (1)  the  ore  which  chiefly  composed  the  net 
metallic  mixture  of  Bessemer  and  basic  iron  contained  in  its  price 
a  very  large  element  of  freight,  which  greatly  enhanced  its  price  at 
thi  furnace,  and  (2)  the  profits  included  in  the  price  of  Lake  ore 
were  much  higher  than  for  Southern  ore.  In  ocmsequence  of  this  the 
approximate  average  price  of  ore  at  the  furnace  (price  of  net  metallic 
mixture)  for  Bessemer  iron  averaged  $8.97  per  ton,  and  for  basic  iron 
$3.64  per  ton,  as  against  $0.95  for  Southern  pig  iron.  The  former 
prices,  therefore,  were  about  four  times  the  latter. 

The  respective  costs  of  the  net  metallic  mixture  did  not  show 
equally  great  differences  for  the  reason  that  there  was  an  important 
counteracting  influence,  namely,  that  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
Southern  ore  was  necessary  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron  than  of  Lake 
ore.  Thus  the  average  furnace  yield  for  Bessemer  and  basic  iron  was 
54.4  per  cent  and  50.9  per  cent,  respectively,  indicating  a  require- 
ment of  net  metallic  mixture  of  1.84  tons  and  1.96  tons,  respectively, 
to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  while  that  for  Southern  ore  was  only 
40.6  per  cent,  indicating  a  requirement  of  2.46  tons  of  ore  per  ton  of 
pig  iron. 

Coke. — ^The  coke  cost  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  was  higher  than  for 
basic,  namely,  $3.89  per  ton  of  iron,  as  compared  with  $3.30,  a  differ- 
ence of  $0.59  per  ton.  Both  kinds  of  iron  were  produced  in  great 
part  with  the  use  of  Connellsville  coke,  for  which  the  grade  was  sub- 
stantially uniform.  There  was  also  some  by-product  coke  used,  and 
the  proportion  differed  for  these  two  kinds  of  pig  iron,  and  also  dif- 
fered for  either  one  of  them  from  year  to  year.  This  undoubtedly 
had  scHne  small  effect  on  the  relative  coke  costs,  but  the  difference  was 
chiefly  due  to  different  locations  of  the  furnaces  comprised  in  each  of 
the  groups,  with  consequent  differences  in  average  freight    The 
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great  bulk  of  the  production  of  basic  pig  iron  was  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  (averaging  70.1  per  cent),  for  which  the  coke  freight  rates 
ranged  from  $0.60  to  $0.75  per  ton  for  different  plants  in  different 
years.  These  rates  were  lower  than  the  rates  to  any  other  district. 
For  the  Bessemer  pig-iron  production,  on  the  other  hand,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  Pittsburgh  district  averaged  only  31.9  per  cent.  Again, 
for  basic  pig  iron  the  Chicago  district  had  only  4.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  production,  while  for  Bessemer  it  had  17.8  per  cent.  As  the  Chi- 
cago district  bad  by  far  the  highest  coke  rates  of  any  district,  ranging 
from  $2.35  to  $2.75  per  ton  of  coke,  it  is  evident  that  this  tended  to 
make  the  average  freight  higher  for  the  coke  in  the  Bessemer  pig 
iron.  The  approximate  average  freight  on  coke  for  the  Bessemer 
pig-iron  production  was  $1.36  per  net  ton  of  coke  and  $0.89  per  net 
ton  for  the  basic  pig-iron  production,  showing  a  difference  of  $0.47 
per  ton. 

The  difference  in  coke  consumption,  which  was  less  per  ton  of  pig 
iron  for  basic  than  for  Bessemer  in  spite  of  the  lower  average  iron 
content  of  the  net  metallic  mixture  used  for  the  former,  also  con- 
tributed to  establish  this  difference  in  coke  cost  per  ton  of  pig  iron. 
The  average  coke  consumption  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  was  2,311  pounds 
per  ton,  as  against  2,282  pounds  per  ton  for  basic  pig  iron. 

The  cost  of  coke  for  Southern  pig  iron,  $4.48,  was  considerably 
higher  than  for  either  Bessemer  or  basic.  While  the  Southern  fur- 
naces had  generally  a  great  advantage  in  respect  to  coke  cost  in  con- 
sequence of  the  proximity  of  coal  mines  and  coke  ovens  to  the  furnace 
plants,  thus  reducing  freight  charges  to  a  relatively  small  amount, 
they  were  at  a  disadvantage  in  two  respects,  (1)  in  cost  of  coke  at 
ovens,  and  (2)  in  quantity  of  coke  required  per  ton  of  pig  iron.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Connellsville  coke  went  into  the  furnace  at  a 
price  which  on  the  average  involved  a  considerable  profit  (see  p.  66) 
as  compared  with  Southern  coke,  the  price  of  the  latter  was  higher, 
reckoned  at  the  coke  ovens.  Reckoned  at  the  furnace,  however,  the 
average  price  of  Southern  coke  was  only  $2.54  per  net  ton,  as  against 
$3.37  for  coke  used  in  Bessemer  furnaces  and  $2.90  for  coke  used  in 
Northern  basic  furnaces.  The  average  freight  rates  on  coke,  there- 
fore, put  the  Northern  furnaces  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  respect  as 
compared  with  the  Southern  furnaces.  This  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced, however,  by  the  larger  quantity  of  coke  required  per  ton  of 
Southern  pig  iron. 

The  average  coke  consumption  for  the  Southern  furnaces  was  3,523 
pounds  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  as  against  2,282  for  Northern  basic  fur- 
naces and  2,311  for  Bessemer  furnaces,  or  54.4  per  cent  more  than 
for  basic  iron  and  52.4  per  cent  more  than  for  Bessemer  iron. 
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Limestone. — ^The  average  cost  of  limestone  per  ton  of  pig  iron 
was  very  nearly  the  same  for  Bessemer  and  basic  for  the  five-year 
period,  being  $0.43  and  $0.47  per  ton,  respectively.  This  small  diflfer- 
ence  of  $0.04  per  ton  was  due  in  about  equal  degrees  to  a  slightly 
higher  average  price  for  the  limestone  delivered  to  the  basic  furna<:e8, 
namely,  about  $1  per  gross  ton,  as  compared  with  about  $0.95  per 
gross  ton  for  the  Bessemer  furnaces,  and  to  a  slightly  greater  average 
quantity  used  by  the  basic  furnaces.  The  average  quantity  used  per 
ton  of  pig  iron  was  about  1,050  pounds  for  basic  and  about  1,000 
pounds  for  Bessemer. 

Although  for  the  Southern  furnaces  the  average  consumption  of 
limestone  per  ton  of  pig  iron  was  a  little  larger  than  for  the  Northern 
furnaces,  namely,  a  little  over  1,100  pounds,  the  average  cost  was 
much  lower  for  the  Southern  furnaces,  namely,  $0.27  per  ton  of  pig 
iron,  on  account  of  the  very  much  lower  price  of  the  limestone  deliv- 
ered at  the  furnaces,  namely,  $0.55  per  gross  ton. 

Ore^  cohe^  and  limestone  combined, — A  better  basis  of  compari- 
son for  the  costs  of  raw  materials  is  the  aggregate  cost  of  ore,  coke, 
and  limestone,  because  while  one  group  of  furnaces  may  be  more 
advantageously  located  than  another  group  with  respect  to  ore  sup- 
ply, it  may  be  less  advantageously  located  with  respect  to  coke,  at 
least  if  it  has  the  same  sources  of  supply  for  each  kind  of  material. 
The  aggregate  costs  for  these  three  items  for  Bessemer,  basic,  and 
Southern  pig  iron  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  were  as 
follows : 


Material. 

Bessemer. 

Basic. 

Soatbem. 

Net  metallic  Tni»*iir«  .,.,,,,,^^^ 

17.30 
3.89 

17.14 
3.30 

12.35 

Coke 

4.48 

Total 

n.i9 

.43 

10.44 
.47 

6.83 

Limestone 

.27 

Qrand  total                

11.62 

10.91 

7.10 

The  diflference  in  cost  between  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron  with 
respect  to  raw  materials  is  clearly  shown  in  the  above  statement, 
the  former  being  $11.62  per  ton,  as  compared  with  $10.91  for 
the  latter,  or  $0.71  per  ton  higher.  The  comparison  in  this  form 
largely  eliminates  what  might  be  regarded  as  the  accidental  circum- 
stances of  furnace  location  with  respect  to  one  raw  material  (ore) 
as  compared  with  another  (coke).  As  both  Bessemer  and  basic  pig 
iron  were  made  chiefly  with  Connellsville  coke  and  the  cost  of  lime- 
stone was  substantially  the  same,  the  principal  causes  for  the  differ- 
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ences  between  them  for  these  items  were  differences  in  freight  and 
differences  in  the  prices  of  ore  at  lower  Liake  ports. 

For  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  the  average  cost  of  ore  freight 
from  lower  Lake  ports  for  1  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  was  approxi- 
mately the  average  ore  rate,  namely,  $0.62,  times  the  quantity  of 
net  metallic  mixture  required  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  namely,  1.84  tons, 
or  $1.14  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of  coke  freight  for  1  ton  of 
Bessemer  pig  iron  was  approximately  the  average  coke  rate  from 
the  Connellsville  district,  namely,  $1.36  per  net  ton,  times  the 
quantity  required,  namely,  2,311  pounds,  or  $1.57,  giving  a  total 
freight  cost  of  $2.71  per  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron.  On  the  same 
basis,  for  basic  pig  iron  the  average  ore  rate  of  $0.95  per  ton  and 
average  requirement  of  1.96  tons  of  net  metallic  mixture  would  indi- 
cate a  freight  cost  of  $1.86,  while  the  average  coke  rate  of  $0.89  per 
net  ton  and  average  coke  requirement  of  2,282  pounds  would  indicate 
a  freight  cost  of  $1.02,  or  a  total  freight  cost  of  $2.88  per  ton  of 
basic  pig  iron.  Comparing  the  total  freight  costs  for  these  two  raw 
materials,  namely,  $2.71  per  ton  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  $2.88 
per  ton  for  basic  pig  iron,  shows  a  difference  of  $0.17  per  ton  in  favor 
of  Bessemer.  This  would  indicate  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
these  two  raw  materials  for  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron,  namely, 
$0.75  per  ton  greater  for  Bessemer  plus  the  $0.17  per  ton  difference 
in  freight  in  favor  of  Bessemer,  or  a  total  of  $0.92  per  ton  of  pig 
iron,  must  be  attributed  to  differences  in  the  cost  of  the  ore.  On 
the  basis  of  2  tons  of  ore  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  this  would  give  a  differ- 
ence in  the  price  of  the  ores  (Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer)  of  $0.46 
per  ton.  The  difference  in  the  prices  of  Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer 
ores  for  the  five-year  period,  as  shown  by  Table  88,  page  278,  was 
$0.45  per  ton. 

In  three  of  the  four  districts  producing  both  Bessemer  and  basic 
iron  from  Lake  ore  and  principally  Connellsville  coke  the  cost  of 
assembling  materials  was  higher  for  basic  than  for  Bessemer  iron. 
The  one  exception  was  the  Chicago  district,  and  this  was  due  to  the 
different  locations  of  the  furnaces  producing  Bessemer  and  basic  iron. 
In  this  district  the  plants  producing  basic  iron  were  on  the  Lake, 
while  one  plant  producing  Bessemer  iron  was  located  some  distance 
from  the  Lake,  which  involved  an  ore  freight  charge,  and  another 
plant  producing  Bessemer  iron  was  located  north  of  Chicago  and  took 
a  higher  freight  rate  on  coke.  Naturally  the  cost  of  assembling  mate- 
rials for  basic  iron  would  be  higher  than  for  Bessemer  iron,  on  ac- 
count of  the  lower  average  yield  of  non-Bessemer  ore,  which  required 
larger  quantities  of  both  ore  and  coke. 
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A  comparison  by  districts  of  the  cost  of  assembling  materials  used 
in  the  production  of  Bessemer  and  basic  iron  is  given  in  the  following 
table: 

TABLE  26.— COMPARISON  OP  ESTIMATED  COSTS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  INVOLVED 
IN  NET  METALLIC  MIXTURE  AND  COKE  FOR  1  TON  OF  BESSEMER  AND  BASIC 
PIG  IRON,  BY  DISTRICTS.  1902-1906. 


Net  metalUc  mixture. 

Coke. 

Total 

Dlstrtot,  and  kind  of  pig  iron. 

Gross 

tons 

required. 

Ore 
freight 

Trans- 
portation 
cost.* 

Net 

tons 

required. 

Coke 
freight 

Trans- 
portation 
cost. 

transpor- 
tation 
cost. 

Chicago: 

Bessemer 

L85 
2.02 

L87 
1.96 

L81 
L97 

1.82 
1.97 

to.  07 

10.13 

1.13 
L16 

L12 

LIS 

LIO 
L12 

Lll 
L24 

12.52 
2.43 

L28 
La9 

.68 
.66 

L36 
L80 

12.85 
2.82 

L43 
1.52 

.76 
.74 

L51 
1.61 

^96 

Basic 

2.82 

Valley: 

Bessemer. . . 

.61 
.61 

L09 
L09 

.66 
.66 

1.14 
L20 

1.97 
2.16 

1.20 
1.30 

2.57 

Basic 

2.72 

Pittsburgh: 

Bessemer. ......  . 

2.72 

Basic 

2.89 

Wheeling: 

Beffiiemer , , . . , 

2.71 

Basic 

2.91 

1  From  lower  Lake  ports. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  detail  in  comparing  the  costs  of 
raw  materials  of  Southern  pig  iron  with  the  two  grades  just  con- 
sidered. As  shown  on  page  120,  the  average  cost  of  these  items  for 
Southern  pig  iron  was  $7.10  per  ton,  as  against  $11.62  for  Bessemer 
and  $10.91  for  basic,  the  differences  being  $4.62  and  $3.81,  respec- 
tively. These  differences  fairly  represented  the  great  advantage  in 
the  cost  of  raw  materials  of  Southern  pig  iron  as  compared  with  the 
two  grades  of  Northern  pig  iron,  or,  in  fact,  any  common  grades  of 
iron  produced  from  Lake  ores  in  the  central  region.  The  most 
important  factor  was  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  assembling  the 
raw  materials,  which  was  so  great  as  to  more  than  offset  the  necessity 
of  using  much  larger  quantities  of  ore  and  coke. 

Labor. — ^The  average  labor  cost  per  ton  was  considerably  higher 
for  Bessemer  pig  iron  than  for  basic,  the  amounts  being  $0.77  and 
$0.62,  respectively. 

The  average  labor  cost  for  the  Southern  furnaces  was  much 
greater,  namely,  $1.23  per  ton  of  pig  iron.  While  this  may  be  partly 
attributed  to  an  inferiority  of  Southern  furnaces  on  the  average  to 
the  Northern  furnaces  making  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron  in  respect 
to  capacity,  design,  and  labor-saving  equipment,  as  well  as  to  dif- 
ferences in  wages  and  eflSciency  of  labor,  the  chief  factor  probably 
was  the  comparatively  low  iron  content  of  Southern  ores.  It  re- 
quired 2.46  tons  of  net  metallic  mixture  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron 
at  the  Southern  furnaces,  as  against  1.86  tons  at  the  Northern  fur- 
naces, or  32.3  per  cent  more;  it  required  3,623  pounds  of  coke  to 
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I^oduoe  a  ton  of  pig  iron  at  the  Southern  furnaces,  as  against  2,307 
pounds  at  the  Ncnthem  furnaces,  or  52.7  per  cent  more.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  even  if  the  furnaces  in  both  regions  had  been 
of  equally  improved  design  and  equipment  the  labor  cost  for  the 
former  per  ton  of  pig  iron  produi^ed  would  have  been  very  consider- 
ably higher,  though  not  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  weights  of 
raw  materials  charged. 

Other  items  of  furiuice  cost. — The  variations  of  the  remaining 
furnace  cost  items,  with  two  exceptions,  were  so  small  that  they  call 
for  no  special  comment. 

The  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense  for  Bessemer  and 
basic  iron,  while  averaging  practically  the  same,  $0.26  and  $0.25, 
respectively,  was  much  lower  than  for  the  Southern  iron,  which  was 
$0.45.  One  reason  for  this  difference  was  that  in  some  cases  certain 
expenses  which  were  not  included  in  the  furnace  costs  by  the  North- 
em  furnaces  were  so  included  by  the  Southern  furnaces.  Another 
reason  for  the  relatively  high  cost  of  this  item  for  Southern  pig  iron 
was  a  much  smaller  output,  as  compared  with  the  Northern  furnaces. 

The  cost  per  ton  for  relining  and  renewals  was  about  the  same  for 
Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron,  namely,  $0.18  and  $0.17,  respectively. 
The  charge  for  Southern  pig  iron  was  much  higher  and  averaged 
$0.30  per  ton.  Apparently  the  more  important  Southern  furnaces 
were  driven  hard  and,  it  is  understood,  required  relining  on  the 
average  as  frequently  as  the  Northern  furnaces.  In  consequence  of 
their  relatively  smaller  output  on  account  of  low-grade  ore,  their 
costs  per  ton  for  relining  were  naturally  higher. 

ADomoNAL  COST. — ^Thcre  were  considerable  differences  in  the  items 
of  additional  cost,  especially  as  between  the  Northern  pig  iron  and 
Southern  pig  iron  on  account  of  differences  in  commercial  organiza- 
tion and  accounting  m^hods. 

The  item  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  did  not  diffei 
greatly  for  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron,  for  which  the  average  costs 
were  $0.36  and  $0.27  per  ton,  respectively.  For  Southern  pig  iron 
it  was  very  much  lower,  namely,  $0.11  per  ton.  This  large  difference 
was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  general  expenses  were 
put  into  the  furnace  costs  by  Southern  pig-iron  producing  com- 
panies, thus  making  the  items  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works 
expense  much  higher  than  for  Northern  pig  iron. 

Depreciation  differed  considerably  as  between  Bessemer  and  basic 
pig  iron,  the  average  costs  being  $0.39  and  $0.25,  respectively. 
While  the  rule  of  apportionment  adopted  (see  pp.  20-21)  naturally 
resulted  in  a  lower  charge  for  basic  pig  iron  for  any  company  in 
any  year  on  account  of  its  lower  cost  per  ton,  more  important 
factors  were  the  considerable  variations  in  these  charges  in  the  par- 
ticular companies  covered  in  each  case  and  the  differences  in  the 
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relative  proportions  of  production  of  each  grade  from  year  to  year. 
For  Southern  pig  iron,  depreciation  charges,  apart  from  the  charge 
for  relining  the  furnaces,  were  not  generally  made,  so  that  the  aver- 
age, namely,  $0.02  per  ton,  was  extremely  small  in  comparison  with 
Bessemer  or  basic  pig  iron. 

Total  book  cost. — ^The  total  book  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  was 
$14.01  per  ton,  as  compared  with  $12.82  for  basic,  a  difference  of  $1.19 
per  ton.  The  chief  causes  for  this  difference  were  the  same  as  those 
already  stated  for  the  differences  in  total  furnace  cost,  namely,  lower 
costs  of  raw  materiails  and  of  labor  in  the  case  of  basic  pig  iron. 
While  there  was  thus  a  marked  difference  in  the  average  cost  of  Bes- 
semer and  basic  pig  iron,  this  was  largely  compensated  for  by  the  dif- 
ference in  quality  and  availability  for  steel  production  under  the 
technical  and  commercial  conditions  prevailing  at  that  time. 

For  Southern  pig  iron  the  total  book  cost  averaged  $9.65  per  ton, 
showing  a  difference  of  $4.36  as  compared  with  Bessemer  and  of  $3.17 
as  compared  with  basic.  In  this  case  the  marked  differences  in  the 
additional  costs  for  Northern  as  compared  with  Southern  pig  iron 
were  of  considerable  importance.  In  comparing  this  low  average 
cost  of  Southern  pig  iron  with  Bessemer  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
of  course,  that  the  grades  of  the  two  products  are  quite  distinct,  and 
during  the  period  under  consideration  they  were  not  competing  com- 
modities, one  being  used  chiefly  for  foundry  purposes  and  the  other 
for  Bessemer-steel  production. 

The  relationship  between  Southern  pig  iron  and  Northern  basic 
iron  was  somewhat  closer  because  there  is  often  much  less  differ- 
ence between  a  basic  iron  suitable  for  steel  making  and  a  foundry 
grade.  In  view  of  the  large  average  difference  in  cost  shown  above, 
namely,  $3.17  per  ton,  it  might  appear  strange  that  the  Southern  pig- 
iron  production  should  not  show  a  very  rapid  growth  at  the  expense 
of  the  Northern  basic-iron  production.  There  appear  to  be  two  im- 
portant reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  the  Southern  pig  iron 
contains  a  large  amount  of  silicon,  which,  though  advantageous  for 
many  purposes  in  foundry  grades,  is  excessive  for  the  purposes  of  steel 
making,  and  under  otherwise  similar  conditions  involves  a  greater 
cost  to  convert  into  steel.  This,  in  fact^  is  the  reason  for  the  use  of 
the  more  expensive  duplex  process  of  making  open- hearth  steel  in  the 
South  as  compared  with  the  simple  open-hearth  process  in  the  North. 
Another  and  more  important  reason,  however,  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  Southern  furnaces  are  far  removed  from  the  chief  markets 
of  consumption,  and  the  freight  rates  to  such  markets  are  relatively 
high.  Thus  the  freight  rates  on  pig  iron  from  Birmingham  to  Cin- 
cinnati during  this  period  varied  from  $2.75  to  $3.25  per  ton,  the 
rates  to  Pittsburgh  were  around  $4.85  per  ton,  while  the  rates  to 
Chicago  were  about  $4.35  per  ton. 
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Section  6.  Profits  on  sales  and  transfers  of  pig  iron« 

NoBTHERK  PIG  IRON. — ^The  profit  and  loss  statements  of  the  ccHnpa- 
nies  reporting  the  costs  of  pig  iron  not  only  show  the  costs  of  the 
sales  or  transfers  of  this  commodity,  which  are  of  interest  for  com- 
parison with  the  costs  derived  from  the  cost  sheets,  but  they  also 
show  the  profits  earned  thereon,  and  these  are  of  importance  in  de- 
termining the  costs  of  commodities  made  from  pig  iron,  because  sudi 
profits,  so  far  as  they  related  to  Bessemer,  basic,  and  Southern  pig 
iron,  were  included  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  costs  of  steel 
ingots.  It  wiQ  be  shown,  however,  that  while  the  pig  iron  sold  gen- 
erally showed  a  high  profit  per  ton,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  pig  iron 
which  was  transferred  at  a  profit,  the  great  bulk  of  the  Northern  pig 
iron  here  imder  consideration  went  directly  from  the  blast  furnaces 
to  the  steel  works  at  cost,  with  the  result  that  only  a  small  amount  of 
profit  over  and  above  the  book  cost  of  pig  iron  was,  on  the  average, 
included  in  the  cost  of  ingots.  In  so  far,  however,  as  the  pig-iron 
costs  contain  large  profits  on  account  of  the  prices  at  which  ore  and 
coke  were  charged  at  the  furnaces,  these  profits  formed  a  part  of  the 
costs  of  steel  ingots. 

This  difference  in  the  practice  of  transferring  pig  iron,  i.  e.,  part 
at  a  profit  and  part  at  cost,  is  due  to  the  fact  that'  certain  companies 
arbitrarily  adopted  one  method  or  the  other,  as  best  suited  their  con- 
venience. In  the  case  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  whose  subsidiary 
ccMnpanies  produced  the  great  bulk  of  the  tonnage  of  Northern  Besse- 
mer and  basic  pig  iron,  the  transfers  from  the  furnaces  to  the  steel 
works  within  a  given  subsidiary  company  (e.  g.,  Carnegie)  were 
made  at  cost 

The  profit  and  loss  statements  in  the  case  of  some  companies  dis- 
tinguish the  sales  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  from  basic  and  other  grades, 
but  for  other  companies  no  such  distinction  is  made.  Hence,  for  a 
general  average  of  the  results  of  such  sales  and  transfers  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  all  kinds  of  Northern  pig  iron  together.  The  results, 
as  shown  by  the  profit  and  loss  statements,  follow: 

TABU  27.— BOOK  COSTS,  PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  FOR  NORTHERN  PIG  IRON  BOLD 
OR  TRANSFERRED  AT  A  PROFIT.  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 


[In  doUara  per  groes  ton.] 


Tttf. 


Sold. 


Tons.     Cost  Price.  Profit. 


Transferred  at  a  profit. 


Tons.     Cost.  Prloe.  Profit. 


Sold  and  transferred  at  a 
profit. 


Tons.     Cost,  Price.  Profit 


1902 

1908 

19M 

M05 

1906 

Total.. 


660,356tl3.44|$16. 

571,186 

534,171 

764,164 

768,500 


15.28 
13.04 
13.29 
14.96 


57 
18.48 
12.91 
14.65 
17.56 


13.13 

s.ao 

1 
2.60 


1,955,741 
1,840,404 
2,220,560 
3,138,173 
3,068,630 


$14.33115. 
15.37 
12.79 
13.02 
14.15 


80 
15.90 
18.23 
18.38 
14.41 


81.47 
.53 
.44 
.36 
.26 


097  $14. 


2,616, 

2,411,590 

2,744,721 

3,902,337 

3,837,130 


.13 
15.35 
12.84 
13.08 
14.31 


115.97 
16.51 
13.17 
13.63 
15.04 


$1.84 

1.16 

.38 

.55 

.73 


^ 


ZTI 


14.04 


16.09 


2.05 


12,223,496  13.83  14.38|       .55 15, 411, 875|  13.87  14.73 
>L08«. 


.86 
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In  considering  this  table  it  will  be  observed  that  the  average  cost 
of  the  Northern  pig  iron  sold  and  transferred  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906  was  $13.87  per  ton,  as  against  $13.83  for  the  aver- 
age book  cost  of  the  total  production  comprised  in  the  returns 
made  to  the  Bureau,  a  difference  of  only  $0.04  per  ton.  The  quan- 
tity of  the  former  was  only  15,411,875  tons,  however,  as  compared 
with  61,949,875 1  tons  for  the  latter. 

The  average  costs  of  the  quantities  sold  were  different  also  from 
the  average  costs  of  the  quantities  transferred.  Thus,  the  average 
costs  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  were  $14.04  and  $13.83, 
respectively,  showing  an  average  difference  of  $0.21.  The  differences 
for  particular  years  were  often  considerably  greater. 

While  the  costs  of  the  quantities  sold  and  transferred  were  nearly 
the  same,  at  least  when  a  five-year  average  is  taken,  it  was  quite  other- 
wise with  respect  to  the  average  prices,  and  consequently,  also,  the 
average  profits  for  sales  and  transfers  at  a  profit.  For  the  five-year 
period  the  average  price  of  Northern  pig  iron  for  the  quantity  sold 
was  $16.09  per  ton,  while  for  the  quantity  transferred  at  a  profit  the 
average  price  was  only  $14.38  per  ton,  showing  a  difference  of  $1.71 
per  ton. 

The  average  price  of  the  sales  was  a  fair  representation  of  the 
market  prices,  while  the  prices  of  transfers  were  largely  arbitrary. 
For  particular  years  the  differences  in  the  average  prices  of  sales 
and  transfers  were  naturally  even  greater,  ranging  from  $0.32  per 
ton  in  1904,  when  the  average  price  of  transfers  was  higher  than  that 
of  sales,  to  $3.15  in  1906,  when  the  average  price  of  sales  was  the 
higher.  That  the  average  price  of  sales  should  be  lower  than  that 
of  transfers,  as  in  1904,  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  shows  not  only 
the  low  market  prices  prevailing  in  that  year  of  depression  in  the 
iron  trade,  but  also  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  arbitrary 
character  of  the  transfer  prices.  Tlie  average  price  of  sales  ranged 
from  $12.91  in  1904,  the  year  of  depression,  to  $18.48  in  1903.  While 
the  beginning  of  the  depression  of  1904  had  already  made  itself 
evident  during  the  latter  part  of  1903,  the  early  part  of  the  year  1903 
was  one  of  great  apparent  prosperity  and  high  prices,  and  the  con- 
tracts for  future  delivery  of  pig  iron  evidently  carried  the  trade 
pretty  well  through  the  year,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
average  price  of  sales  was  highest  in  1903. 

With  respect  to  the  profits  on  Northern  pig  iron  sold  and  trans- 
ferred at  a  profit,  the  chief  interest  is  naturally  centered  on  the  profits 
from  the  quantities  sold,  since  these  were  fixed  by  costs  and  real  mar- 
ket prices.  The  average  profit  on  the  pig  iron  sold  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  was  $2.05  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  a  loss  of 
$0.13  per  ton  in  1904  to  a  profit  of  $3.20  per  ton  in  1903.    The  varia- 

^Thlc  Includes  a  production  ot  473,637  tons  of  grades  otber  than  Bessemer  and  basic. 
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dons  in  average  annual  profit  were  chiefly  due  to  variations  in  aver- 
age annual  price,  which  showed  a  margin  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  years  of  $5.57  per  ton,  while  the  average  annual  costs  showed  a 
maximum  margin  of  $2.24  per  ton.  The  profits  on  the  Northern  pig 
iron  transferred  at  a  profit  were  small  compared  with  those  on  sales, 
the  average  profit  being  $0.55  per  ton  for  the  five-year  period  1902 
to  1906. 

The  average  profit  on  sales  and  transfers  at  a  profit,  combined, 
namely,  $0.86  per  ton,  has  little  statistical  significance.  The  total 
amount  of  profit  for  these  sales  and  transfers  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906  was  $13,208,867.43,  and,  in  so  far  as  this  tonnage  went 
into  the  production  of  steel,  this  profit  was  included  in  the  cost  price 
of  the  raw  material  and  enhanced  the  cost  of  steel  correspondingly. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  pig 
iron  used  for  steel  making  was  transferred  at  cost.  The  average 
profit  per  ton,  therefore,  which  went  into  the  cost  of  steel  was  very 
much  less  than  the  average  profit  shown  on  the  sales  and  transfers 
combined,  which  are  comprised  in  the  above  table. 

Southern  pig  iron. — ^For  Southern  pig  iron  a  large  proportion  of 
the  total  production  was  sold,  and  a  considerable  proportion  also 
was  transferred  at  a  profit;  so  that  a  very  small  part  of  the  total 
production  was  transferred  at  cost.  The  fact  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  total  production  was  sold  is  explained  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  pig  iron  produced  was  largely  of  foimdry  grade 
which  was  sold  to  other  companies  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the 
South.  Some  of  it  was  used  for  steel  making  by  the  producing  con- 
cerns, but  most  of  this  tonnage  was  transferred  at  a  profit  instead  of 
at  cost  by  the  companies  making  and  using  it.  Thus,  the  total  pro- 
duction for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  for  which  cost  data 
are  shown  above  (see  p.  112),  was  5,339,766  tons,  while  the  quantity 
sold  or  transferred  at  a  profit  during  the  same  period  by  the  same 
companies  was  5,252,429  tons.  The  amount  sold  was  4,144„592  tons, 
or  78.9  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  sold  and  transferred  at  a  profit. 

TlBLB  38.— BOOK  COSTS,  PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  FOR  SOUTHERN  PIG  IRON  SOLD  OR 
TRANSFERRED  AT  A   PROFIT,  BY  YEARS,  1903-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.) 


YMf. 

Sold. 

Transtared  at  a  i>roflt. 

Sold  and  transferrgd  at  a 
profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost 

Price. 

Profit 

10Q2 

864,362 
718,175 
920,363 
787,900 
853,792 

19.71 
9.75 
8.74 
9.17 

10.50 

111.84 
13.15 
9.21 
11.81 
13.05 

82.13 

3.40 

.47 

2.64 

2.55 

186,519 
176,627 
181,710 
264,741 
298,340 

90.05 
10.12 
8.76 
9.11 
10.39 

$12.23 
13.38 
9.55 
10.96 
10.93 

12.28 

3.26 

.79 

1.84 

.54 

1,050,881 
894,702 
1,102,073 
1,062,641 
1,162,132 

19.76 
9.83 
8.73 
9.16 

10.47 

$11.91 
13.20 
9.26 
11.60 
12.50 

$2.16 

1903 

3.37 

1904 

.53 

1905 

2.44 

1906 

2.08 

Total.. 

4,144,592 

9.58 

11.73 

3.15 

1,107,837 

9.70 

11.32 

1.62 

5,262,429 

9.69 

11.64 

2.05 
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The  average  ooBt  of  the  tonnage  of  Southern  pig  iron  sold  and 
transferred  at  a  profit,  combined,  was  $9.59  per  ton  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  as  compared  with  $9.65,  as  shown  by  the  cost 
sheets  for  the  tonnage  comprised  therein.     (See  p.  112.) 

The  average  price  of  the  Southern  pig  iron  sold  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  was  $11.73  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $9.21  per 
ton  in  1904,  the  year  of  depression,  to  $13.15  in  1903.  These  prices 
were  much  lower  than  for  Northern  pig  iron  at  furnace,  but  as  the 
Southern  pig  iitm  was  largely  sold  in  the  territory  where  the  North- 
ern furnaces  were  located,  to  which  heavy  freights  must  be  paid  on 
Southern  pig  iron,  the  effective  difference  in  price  was  much  less  than 
would  appear  from  a  comparison  of  the  prices  in  these  tables.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Northern  and  Southern  pig  irons  both  included  several 
grades,  so  that  the  real  degree  of  difference  between  their  prices  for 
competing  grades  is  not  determinable  from  these  average  figures. 

The  profit  on  the  Southern  pig  iron  sold  was  $2.15  per  ton  for  the 
five-year  average  1902  to  1906  and  ranged  from  $0.47  in  1904  to 
$3.40  in  1903.  Nearly  all  of  the  pig  iron  sold  was  of  foundry  grades, 
and  did  not  go  into  the  production  of  steel  or  the  products  thereof, 
so  that  the  amount  of  profit  obtained  is  of  secondary  interest. 

As  the  profits  on  Southern  pig  iron  transferred  at  a  profit  were 
chiefly  determined  by  the  arbitrary  transfer  prices,  they  have  little 
interest,  except  in  so  far  as  they  indicate  what  may  have  been  the 
profit  included  in  the  cost  of  pig  iron  used  in  making  steel.  Probably 
most  of  the  Southern  pig  iron  transferred  at  a  profit,  as  shown  above, 
was  used  by  the  same  companies  which  produced  it  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  and  steel  products.  It  is  this  profit,  therefore,  which 
is  of  chief  interest  in  this  case,  so  far  as  an  indication  may  be  desired 
as  to  how  much  profit  was  included  in  the  price  of  pig  iron  used  in 
making  steel  in  the  Sourthern  steel  plants.  The  tonnage  shown 
here  as  transferred  at  an  average  profit  of  $1.62  per  ton  during 
the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  comprised  an  important  part  of 
the  total  pig-iron  tonnage  used  in  making  steel  at  the  steel  works  in 
the  South* 
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CHAPTER  VL 
BOOK  COST  OF  STEEL  DraOTS,  1902-1906. 

Section  1.  Intredmetory. 

When  pig  iron  is  converted  into  steel,  the  first  solid  fonn  it  takes  is 
the  ingot,  which  is  simply  an  oblong  block  of  steel,  varying  consider- 
ably in  size  and  shape,  but  usually  about  6  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and 
IJ  feet  thick,  and  weighing  about  4  gross  tons.  Steel  ingots  and 
also  certain  semifinished  products  made  therefrom  are  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  crude  steel. 

The  ingot  ordinarily  is  not  a  commercial  product  in  the  United 
States,  but  merely  an  intermediate  product  between  pig  iron  and 
blooms,  billets,  sheet  bars,  or  slabs.  Billets  and  sheet  bars  are  ordi- 
nary articles  of  commerce  and  the  other  products  likewise  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent. 

Pig  iron,  as  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter,  unless  refined,  is, 
generally  speaking,  suitable  only  for  castings;  this  is  on  account  of 
its  chemical  composition,  particularly  the  high  percentage  of  carbon 
which,  although  it  gives  hardness,  also  renders  the  metal  very  brittle 
and  inelastic.  For  this  reason  ordinary  cast  iron  is  largely  used  for 
the  production  of  articles  which  are  subjected  to  little  strain  or 
.shock.  By  eliminating  a  large  part  of  the  carbon  and  certain  impuri- 
ties, such  as  phosphorus,  a  product  may  be  obtained  which,  though 
generally  softer,  is  stronger  and  more  elastic 

The  two  principal  processes  for  making  the  ordinary  commercial 
grades  of  steel  are  the  Bessemer  process  and  the  open-hearth  process. 
While  in  each  of  these  processes  it  is  possible  to  obtain  considerable 
variation  in  the  quality  of  the  product,  steel  of  substantially  the 
same  quality  can  be  produced  by  either  of  them. 

Bessemer  process. — ^The  original^  or  "  acid  "  Bessemer  process, 
named  after  Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  is  the  only  one  practiced  in  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  the  only  one  that  needs  special  descrip- 
tion here. 

Beduced  to  simple  terms  the  Bessemer  process  consists  in  blowing 
cold  air  through  a  vessel  containing  molten  pig  iron,  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  blast  combining  with  the  silicon  and  carbon  of  the  iron  and  form- 
ing a  slag  which  rises  to  the  top  of  the  vessel.  Manganese  and  carbon 
are  added  to  the  metal  according  to  the  amount  required  for  the 
particular  quality  of  steel  desired.  A  certain  amount  of  manganese 
is  necessary  to  give  ductility  to  the  steel  when  hot,  and  some  carbon 
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is  necessary  to  give  sufficient  hardness,  particularly  for  rail  steel.  All 
the  phosphorus  remains  in  the  metal,  and  for  that  reason  must  not 
exceed  0.1  per  cent  in  the  pig  iron  used,  i.  e.,  the  pig  iron  must  be  of 
Bessemer  grade. 

The  plant  and  equipment  for  making  Bessemer  steel  is  ccHnpara- 
tively  simple.  The  Bessemer  converter,  in  which  the  conversion 
from  pig  iron  to  steel  is  made,  is  a  pear-shaped  vessel  of  steel,  lined 
with  refractory  brick,  generally  of  about  10  tons  capacity.  It  is  so 
mounted  tliat  it  can  be  tilted  from  a  vertical  to  a  horizontal  position. 
The  top  is  open  and  the  bottom  has  perforations  through  which  the 
air  is  blown.  The  converter  is  filled  with  molten  pig  iron  when  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  after  the  air  blast  has  been  turned  on  it  is 
tilted  to  a  vertical  position,  the  force  of  the  air  blast  preventing  any 
metal  from  passing  through  the  orifices  at  the  bottom.  When,  after 
about  10  minutes,  the  process  of  conversion  is  completed  the  con- 
verter is  tilted  back  to  a  horizontal  position  and  the  air  blast  with- 
drawn. The  metal  is  then  poured  into  a  large  container  called  a 
ladle,  the  slag  rising  to  the  top.  From  the  ladle  the  steel  is  drawn 
off  from  the  bottom  into  ingot  molds,  in  which  it  solidifies. 

The  metal  used  may  be  hot  metal  directly  from  the  blast  furnaces 
or  cold  pig  metal  which  has  been  remelted  in  cupola  furnaces.  The 
latter  was  for  a  long  time  the  general  practice  and  is  still  applied  to  a 
part  of  the  metal  used,  because  the  production  of  the  blast  furnace  is 
continuous,  while  the  steel  works  are  often  closed  down  on  Sunday. 

Reference  has  been  made  above  to  cupola  furnaces.  These  are  used 
to  remelt  cold  pig  iron  and  scrap.  The  cupola  furnaces  are  similar 
in  principle  to  blast  furnaces,  but  much  smaller.  The  pig  iron  or 
scrap  is  charged  in  the  furnace  together  with  coke  and  limestone  in 
successive  layers,  and  the  metal  is  melted  by  the  combustion  of  the 
coke,  for  which  oxygen  is  furnished  by  means  of  a  cold-air  blast. 

In  modem  works  the  molten  iron,  especially  that  coming  directly 
from  the  blast  furnaces,  is  usually  charged  first  into  a  large  vessel 
known  as  a  mixer,  which  is  generally  of  several  hundred  tons  capac- 
ity. As  the  molten  pig  iron  from  the  blast  furnace  varies  somewhat 
in  quality,  it  is  not  always  exactly  suitable  for  direct  use  in  the 
converter,  scnnetimes,  for  example,  containing  too  much  silicon  and 
sometimes  too  little.  By  charging  successive  casts  of  the  blast  fur- 
naces into  the  mixer  the  material  becomes  mixed  and  takes  on  a  more 
uniform  quality.  The  mixer  constitutes,  therefore,  both  a  reservoir 
and  equalizer  of  hot  pig  metal  and  a  means  of  taking  care  of  a  part 
of  the  Sunday  iron  from  the  blast  furnaces. 

Open- HEARTH  process. — ^This  process  may  be  either  "  acid  "  or 
"  basic,"  and  both  of  these  methods  of  steel  production  are  used  in 
the  United  States.  The  basic  open-hearth  process,  however,  is  of 
vastly  greater  importance  in  the  United  States  than  the  acid.    The 
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latter  is  used  only  for  special  qualities  of  steel,  while  the  former  is 
used  for  the  production  of  steel  which  is  utilized  for  most  of  the 
ordinary  conmiercial  products.  As  the  conversion  by  the  basic  open- 
hearth  process  is  more  expensive  than  by  the  Bessemer  process,  the 
chief  reason  for  using  the  former  is  that  it  makes  feasible  the  use  of 
the  cheaper  basic  pig  iron.  Scrap  is  also  extensively  used  and  does 
not  need  to  be  so  low  in  phosphorus  as  that  required  for  the  Bessemer 
process. 

The  open-hearth  process  is  much  slower  than  the  Bessemer,  the 
time  required  being  several  hours,  though  between  the  different  sys- 
tems of  melting  there  are  wide  differences  in  the  duration  of  the 
process. 

The  conversion  of  pig  iron  into  open-hearth  steel  is  accomplished 
by  heating  the  iron  to  a  very  high  temperature  in  a  regenerative 
furnace  in  the  presence  of  air  and  other  oxidizing  agents.  This  is  a 
peculiar  type  of  furnace  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  a  sufficient 
degree  of  heat.  Stated  briefly,  the  process  consists  in  bringing  to- 
gether previously  heated  gas  and  air  over  a  hearth  upon  which  the 
metal  is  charged.  Tiie  gas,  which  is  generally  produced  from  coal, 
is  generated  in  a  series  of  furnaces  of  a  special  kind  built  alongside 
the  steel  plant.  These  furnaces  are  called  ^^ producers"  and  such 
gas  is  called  '^  producer  gas."  The  gas  is  heated  in  one  of  several 
chambers  at  one  side  of  the  steel  furnace,  these  chambers  being 
partly  filled  with  a  checkerwork  of  brick  calculated  to  absorb  and 
give  off  a  large  amount  of  heat.  In  another  similar  chamber  air  is 
heated  in  the  same  way.  The  gas  and  the  air  which  are  thus  brought 
to  an  intense  heat  are  conducted  separately,  through  flues,  into  a 
low-arched  furnace,  where  they  meet  over  a  hearth  upon  which  the 
metal  has  been  charged.  The  combustion  of  the  gas  imder  these  con- 
ditions produces  an  extremely  high  temperature,  which  is  sufficient 
to  melt  the  metal  and  to  keep  it  in  a  highly  fluid  condition. 

The  conversicm  of  the  pig  iron  into  steel  consists  substantially  in 
reducing  the  amount  of  carbon  in  the  metal.  This  oxidation  or 
burning  of  the  carbon  occurs  partly  during  the  melting  and  partly 
during  the  subsequent  ^^ boiling"  of  the  metal  by  contact  with  the 
air  in  the  furnace.  After  the  carbon  has  been  thus  almost  entirely 
removed  the  metal  is  ready  for  tapping,  but  it  is  generally  necessary 
to  put  back  into  the  iron  some  carbon  and  also  manganese.  This 
may  be  done  by  putting  some  spiegeleisen  in  the  bath  or  by  adding 
f erromanganese  to  the  metal  as  it  is  tapped  from  the  furnace  into  the 
ladle,  the  slag  being  tapped  off  first. 

The  pig  iron  and  scrap  for  use  in  the  acid  open-hearth  process  must 
not  be  over  0.1  per  cent  in  phosphorus,  as  none  of  the  phosphorus 
Is  eliminated.  The  lining  of  the  furnace  is  of  clay  brick  and  the 
hearth  is  covered  with  sand — an  ^  add  "  substance. 
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The  basic  open-hearth  process  is  similar  to  the  add  open-heardi 
process  in  the  way  the  iron  is  changed  to  steel,  but  the  furnace  must 
have  a  basic  lining.  The  basic  differs  from  the  acid  open-hearth 
process  in  that  it  is  adapted  to  the  production  of  steel  from  pig  iron 
which  contains  a  considerable  percentage  of  phosphorus. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  phosphorus  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  it 
with  something  to  combine  with.  For  this  purpose  lime  or  limestone 
is  charged  along  with  the  metallic  materials.  Phosphorus  will  com- 
bine with  the  lime  as  a  phosphate  of  lime  and  go  into  the  slag  and 
stay  there,  provided  the  slag  is  kept  in  a  "basic"  condition,  i.  e., 
substances  like  lime  or  other  alkaline  earths  must  predominate.  If 
the  slag  is  basic,  however,  the  hearth  must  be  basic  also  or  else  it  will 
be  eaten  away,  which  will  result  not  only  in  spoiling  the  hearth,  but 
also  in  changing  the  character  of  the  slag  and  making  it  incapable 
of  retaining  the  phosphorus.  Hence  the  hearth  must  have  a  basic 
lining  composed  of  dolomite,  magnesite,  or  some  similar  basic  sub- 
stance. 

After  most  of  the  phosphorus  and  nearly  all  of  the  carbon  have 
been  eliminated,  first  the  slag  and  then  the  metal  is  tapped  from  the 
furnace  and  ferromanganese  added  to  the  metal  to  give  it  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  manganese  and  carbon. 

Variations  in  open-hearth  methods. — The  modifications  of  the  open- 
hearth  process  are  numerous,  but  the  principles  are  substantially 
the  same  as  described  above.  Three  variations  which  have  had  some 
development  in  the  United  States  may  be  specially  mentioned. 

The  Monell  process  is  distinctly  an  "ore"  process.  The  furnace 
is  charged  first  with  limestone  and  ore  and,  when  these  have  been 
fused,  molten  pig  iron  from  the  blast  furnace  or  mixer  is  added.  The 
slag  is  formed  rapidly  and  quickly  takes  off  the  phosphorus  and  is 
tapped  at  the  cinder  notch  and  withdrawn  before  all  the  carbon  has 
been  eliminated.  The  rest  of  the  process  is  like  the  ordinary  basic 
process  already  described. 

The  Talbot  process  is  a  continuous  one,  i.  e.,  the  metal  is  added  to 
the  bath  from  time  to  time  and  likewise  withdrawn  therefrcmi  with- 
out emptying  the  furnace  or  interrupting  the  process.  For  this 
reason  a  tilting  furnace  is  used  of  immense  capacity,  sometimes  200 
tons  or  more.  Molten  pig  iron,  ore,  and  limestone  are  charged  in  a 
basic  furnace,  and  the  slag  which  is  formed  is  first  removed  and  then 
a  small  part  of  the  metal.  Then  additions  are  made  of  molten  metal, 
ore,  and  limestone  from  time  to  time,  while  corresponding  quantities 
of  metal  are  tapped  from  the  furnace  and  ferromanganese  added  in 
the  ladle. 

The  duplex  process  is  a  modification  of  the  open-hearth  process  and 
consists  in  putting  a  basic  pig  metal  first  through  a  Bessemer  con- 
verter and  subsequently  through  a  basic  open-hearth  fumaoe.    The 
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oonverter  removes  the  silicon  and  carbon  and  the  open-hearth  furnace 
the  phosphorus. 

There  are  various  other  processes  used,  especially  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  it  is  not  necessary  to  considw  them  here. 

SsiiATiON  OF  PLANT  TO  OPERATING  COST. — ^Thc  differences  in  the 
kinds  of  plants  employed,  as  well  as  in  the  materials  which  can  be 
used  therein,  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  relative  costs  of 
production. 

These  differences  may  be  considered  with  relation,  first,  to  the 
dbaracter  of  the  plant;  second,  the  nature  of  the  materials;  and, 
third,  the  waste  of  the  process. 

CTtaracteT  of  the  plant, — As  between  the  different  Bessemer  plants 
there  are,  of  course,  differences  in  capacity  and  equipment  which 
have  s(Hne  influence  on  the  operating  costs  of  production.  Glen-' 
erally,  however,  the  Bessemer  process  is  one  of  comparative  uni- 
formity, and  the  differences  in  cost  are  chkfly  due  to  differences  in 
the  scale  of  operations  and  the  relative  completeness  or  perfection  of 
the  mechanical  conveying  systems  employed  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment and  integration  of  the  plant. 

A  variety  of  differences  is  found  with  respect  to  open-hearth  fur- 
naces, partly  on  account  of  the  variety  in  the  processes  employed. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  great  differences  in  the  capacity  of  the 
furnaces,  which  for  the  ordinary  stationary  type  may  range  from  15 
to  100  tons,  though  commonly  from  30  to  60  tons,  while  the  tilting 
furnaces  for  the  Talbot  process — of  which,  however,  there  are  only  a 
few  in  this  country — are  from  200  to  300  tons  capacity.  The  ordi- 
nary stationary  furnaces  are  built  in  batteries  or  rows,  with  a  common 
platform  for  charging  on  one  side  and  a  commcm  pit  on  the  other 
side  for  bringing  the  ladles  alongside  the  furnaces  to  receive  the  steel. 
As  each  unit  in  the  battery  requires  attention  from  the  melters,  the 
larger  units  are  more  economical  of  labor,  and  the  same  is  true  for 
the  tapping  of  the  steel  when  the  operation  is  completed.  The  larger 
furnaces  are  also  more  economical  of  fuel  and  of  furnace  linings, 
which  frequently  require  replacement. 

As  between  the  basic  and  acid  open-hearth  furnaces  certain  differ- 
ences exist  in  the  plant  which  affect  the  operating  costs.  The  most 
important,  perhaps,  is  the  more  expensive  hearth  of  the  basic  furnace, 
whidi  must  be  frequently  renewed. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  while  the  open-hearth  furnace  has  gen- 
erally a  very  much  larger  capacity,  it  requires  also  a  very  much  longer 
time  to  convert  iron  into  steel.  Thus,  a  10-ton  Bessemer  converter 
takes  about  10  minutes  for  a  blow  and  is  ready  for  another  after  a 
short  interval  of  time,  while  a  50-ton  open-hearth  furnace  often  re- 
quires 10  hours  to  complete  the  conversion. 

Nature  of  materials, — ^More  important  than  the  character  of  the 
plant  in  respect  to  the  cost  of  production  is  the  nature  of  the  materials 
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used.  This  is  true  especially  of  comparisons  between  acid  and  basic 
steel. 

While  most  Bessemer  plants  use  chiefly  "  direct "  molten  metal 
from  the  blast  furnaces  and  only  "  Sunday  "  iron  as  cold  metal,  there 
are  others  which,  from  time  to  time  at  least,  buy  a  considerable  por- 
tion from  other  pig-iron  makers.  On  this  account  there  are  consid- 
erable differences  in  the  quantity  and  cost  of  the  cupola  coke  required 
to  melt  the  cold  metal. 

The  cost  of  manganese  for  different  grades  of  ingots  varies  consid- 
erably. For  instance,  the  quantity  of  manganese  required  for  the 
production  of  rail  steel  is  much  greater  than  for  billet  steel. 

Comparing  the  Bessemer  and  basic  open-hearth  processes,  the  latter 
evidently  has  an  advantage  with  respect  to  the  price  of  the  pig  metal 
used  while,  generally  speaking,  the  scrap  for  the  basic  open  hearth 
is  cheaper  than  the  Bessemer  pig  iron  for  the  Bessemer  converter. 

Waste  of  process. — ^The  cost  of  steel  making  also  differs  between 
the  various  processes  on  account  of  differences  in  waste  of  mate- 
rial and  in  the  net  cost  of  this  waste.  This  brings  in  a  new  element 
in  cost  accoimting,  which  applies  not  only  to  the  conversion  of  pig 
iron  into  steel,  but  also  to  the  transformation  of  steel  ingots  into 
rolled  products  or  the  transformation  of  one  type  of  rolled  product 
into  another  type.  A  general  explanation  of  the  nature  of  this  waste 
and  how  it  enters  into  cost  accounts  is  therefore  necessary. 

The  physical  character  of  waste  is  comparatively  simple.  When 
pig  iron  is  converted  into  steel  (or  one  steel  product  transformed  into 
another)  there  is  generally  a  loss  in  weight.  In  the  case  of  steel  pro- 
duction there  is  a  certain  percentage  of  the  iron  which  is  lost  in  the 
slag,  while  some  cinder  is  blown  from  the  converter  and  some  steel 
spilled  in  discharging  the  converter  or  open-hearth  furnace.  This 
may  amount  in  all  to  10  per  cent  of  the  metal  charged.  A  part  of 
this  waste  or  scrap,  however,  is  generally  recovered  and  can  be  used 
either  in  the  blast  furnace  or  in  the  cupola  or  open-hearth  furnace. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  cost  of  waste  per  ton  necessarily 
varies  in  amount  with  the  variation  in  the  price  of  the  materials,  and 
it  is  evident  that  it  will  vary  also  with  variations  in  the  value  of  the 
scrap  recovered.    This  is  illustrated  by  the  two  foUowing  examples: 

BXAMPLB  I. 


Item. 

Tom. 

P1I06. 

AnKNint. 

CoBtper 

ton  of 

product 

(prodocta 

90  tons). 

Plffiron  usod .,.,.^^.-^--, 

100 
3 

$15.00 
10.00 

$1,600.00 
30.00 

Sift.  66 

.SB 

Nfit  ooat  of  matnial              . 

1,470.00 

16.33 

Nftt  flost  of  waste 

1.33 
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EXAMPLE  n. 


Item. 

Tons. 

Price. 

Amount. 

Cost  per 

ton  of 

product 

(product^ 

90  tons). 

Pig  iron  umd ^,. 

Scrap  recovered 

100 
3 

$12.00 
8.00 

$1,200.00 
24.00 

m.34 
.27 

Net  «wt  of  ?nf^tflriiU 

1,176.00 

13.07 

Net  ooet  of  waste 

1.07 

The  net  cost  of  waste  is  the  difference  between  the  net  cost  of  mate- 
rial per  ton  of  product  and  the  price  per  ton  of  the  material  used. 

While  the  above  examples  may  be  taken  as  illustrations  of  the  cost 
of  waste  in  the  conversion  of  pig  iron  into  steel,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  similar  physical  conditions  with  respect  to  gross  waste 
and  recovery  of  scrap  are  found  for  many  products  of  iron  and  steel 
manufacture  for  which  the  preceding  illustrations  are  applicable  in 
principle. 

For  the  several  methods  of  making  steel  there  are  considerable 
differences  in  the  net  cost  of  waste,  depending  partly  upon  differ- 
ences in  physical  waste  and  partly  upon  differences  in  the  prices  of 
material  and  scrap,  respectively.  While  the  gross  physical  waste 
does  not  vary  much  between  the  several  processes,  there  is  a  consid- 
erable variation  in  the  percentage  of  scrap  recovered  and  also  in  the 
value  of  the  scrap  per  ton.  The  scrap  of  the  basic  open-hearth  plants 
has  a  higher  value  in  general  than  that  of  the  Bessemer  plants,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  lower  phosphorus  content.  It  is  also  evident  that 
the  differences  in  the  average  prices  of  the  material  used  in  the  sev- 
eral processes  have  some  influence  on  the  cost  of  waste.  Thus,  the 
material  of  the  Bessemer  steel  plants  has  a  higher  average  price  than 
that  of  the  basic  open  hearth,  as  pig  iron  low  in  phosphorus  is  neces- 
sary for  the  former  process.  Some  of  these  factors  in  the  cost  of 
waste  obviously  work  in  opposite  directions. 

Section  2.  Book  cost  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots,  1902-1906. 

Bessemer  ingots  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  Bessemer  billet  ingots 
and  Bessemer  rail  ingots.  Although  the  process  is  substantially  the 
t^ame,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  quality,  the  former  be- 
ing soft  steel  and  the  latter  hard  steel,  due  to  a  larger  percentage  of 
carbon.  The  total  Bessemer  ingot  production  of  the  United  States 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  48,706,135  tons.  The  total 
production  of  Bessemer  ingots  for  which  the  costs  were  reported  to 
the  Bureau  during  this  period  was  48,586,761  tons,  or  99.8  per  cent  of 
the  total  production  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  quantity  reported, 
Bessenoer  billet  ingots  comprised  29,099,783  tons,  or  59.9  per  cent. 

Nearly  all  Bessemer  steel  was  produced  from  "direct  metal,"  i.  e., 
molten  pig  iron  direct  from  the  blast  furnace.    In  some  cases,  how- 
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ever,  the  pig  iron  used  in  a  Bessemer  steel  plant  was  coH  iron,  either 
produced  at  the  furnace  while  the  steel  plant  was  not  in  operation, 
or  obtained  from  furnaces  located  elsewhere. 

The  cost  of  making  Bessemer  billet  ingots  depends  chiefly  on  the 
cost  of  the  pig  iron,  the  proportion  of  scrap  used  being  very  small. 
As  there  were  considerable  diflferences  in  the  cost  of  pig  iron  in  differ- 
ent districts,  it  naturally  follows  that  on  this  account  alone  there  were 
considerable  local  differences  in  the  cost  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots. 
Not  all  of  the  Bessemer  pig  iron  produced  in  a  given  district,  how- 
ever, was  used  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots,  some  being  used  for  rail 
ingots  and  some  for  other  purposes.  Largely  on  this  account,  but 
partly  also  for  the  reason  that  the  pig  iron  used  included  freight 
charges  as  well  as  transfer  profits  in  certain  cases,  the  average  cost 
of  Bessemer  pig  iron  in  a  given  district  did  not  exactly  indicate  the 
average  cost  of  the  pig  iron  used  in  that  district  for  the  production 
of  Bessemer  billet  ingots. 

The  connecting  links,  however,  between  the  Bessemer  pig-iron 
cost  sheet  and  the  Bessemer  billet-ingot  cost  sheet,  though  they  are 
very  imperfect  ones,  are  found  in  the  furnace  cost  of  Bessemer  pig 
iron  and  in  the  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  in  making  the 
ingots. 

The  annual  average  book  cost  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  for  the 
five  years  1902  to  1906  and  the  average  cost  for  the  five-year  period 
by  districts  are  shown  in  the  two  tables  given  below. 

Subjoined  to  the  cost  statement  in  the  tables  are  certain  statistical 
data  respecting  the  prices  and  quantities  of  materials  used,  etc.,  which 
were  also  derived  from  the  cost  sheets  and  are  of  importance  in 
analyzing  the  results  and  in  facilitating  a  comparison  between  the 
price  of  the  pig  iron  used  and  the  average  costs  of  pig  iron  previously 
shown. 

Table  29.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BESSEMER  BILLET  INGOTS,  BY  YEARS,  1902-190S. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


IteoL 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Orantons  Modooed 

6,287,778 

4,728,114 

5,021,877 

6,684,428 

7,377,501 

29,000,783 

Pig  iron  and  iiorap  ........tt-- 

$15.24 
.34 
.02 
.68 
.26 
.20 
.17 

.12 
.10 

.14 

$16.10 
.83 
.02 
.66 
.31 
.20 
.17 

.10 
.12 

.13 

$14.02 
.26 
.02 
.55 
.22 
.15 
.15 

.09 
.10 

.14 

$14.03 
.28 
.01 
.50 
.21 
.11 
.13 

.07 
.00 

.13 

$15.19 
.86 
.01 
.51 
.22 
.12 
.13 

.06 
.10 

.13 

$14.88 

If •nsrtn^tfw . .       r  r 

.81 

Llmtftone 

•02 

Labor 

.67 

Fuel 

.24 

BtMin r 

.15 

Moldi  and  stools 

.15 

tfnaiioe 

.00 

SoDDlies  and  tools 

.10 

MlsceUaneoos    and    general 
^of ^  expense ^ ...... . 

•IS 

Works  cost. 

17.27 

18.14 

15.70 

16.66 

16.85 

1B.M 
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Tabli  M.— average  book  COST  OF  BESSEMER  BILLET  INGOTS,  ETC-Contlnued. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  yean. 

Additional  cost: 

GMieral  and  miscellaneous 
OIDMinf 

10.46 
.71 

$a58 
.44 

$0.58 
.27 

$0.35 
.33 

$0.43 
.53 

$0.46 

Depreclatioo 

.46 

Total  book  cost 

18.44 

19.16 

16.55 

16.24 

17.81 

17.56 

Price  of  pig  iron  and  scrap 
OMd*       

$13.95 

2,490 

S8.06 

76 

$1.29 

$14.70 

2,497 

$9.62 

66 

$1.40 

$12.78 

2,408 

$7.60 

70 

$1.24 

$12.81 

2.485 

$7.21 

58 

$1.22 

$13.89 

2.483 

$7.65 

59 

$1.30 

$13.50 

Pounds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap 
used            

2,490 

$7.94 

65 

$1.29 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste    

1  The  price  per  ton  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  plus  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  conversion  gives  the  cost  of 
the  pig  iron  and  scrap  per  ton  of  ingots.  The  net  cost  of  waste  is  the  cost  per  ton  of  ingots  of  the  gross  loss 
bi  weight  less  the  value  of  the  scrap  recovered. 

Tabi^  30.— average  book  COST  OP  BESSEMER  BILLET  INGOTS,  BY  DISTRICTS,  FIVE 

YEARS,  190a-1906.i 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 


Chicago. 


Lake  Erie. 


VaUey. 


Pittsburgh. 


Wheeling. 


Total  and 

average,  all 

dfttricts. 


Oroas  tans  produced. . . 
Pig  inn  and  scrap 


3,244,414 


3,861,546 


limestone 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam. 

Molds  and  stools 

Materials  in  repairs  and  main- 


Suppliea  and  tools 

MlsceUaDeous    and     general 
works  expense 


$15.23 
.38 
.01 
.64 
.31 
.17 
.11 

.08 
.12 

.17 


.06 
.10 


.11 


6,280,601 

$14.43 
.26 

•  .02 
.53 
.25 
.13 
.17 

.08 
.08 


10,287,890 

$14.84 
.34 
.02 
.54 
.18 
.13 
.15 

.09 
.11 

.14 


5,425,332 

$15.47 
.28 
.02 
.68 
.38 
.19 
.15 

.11 
.11 

.12 


29,099,783 

$14.88 
.81 
.02 
.67 
.24 
.15 
.15 

.09 
.10 

.13 


Works  cost 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous 

expense 

Depreciation 


17.22 


16.21 


.77 
.59 


16.06 


.38 
.26 


16.54 


17.46 


.35 

.36 


16.64 


.46 
.46 


Total  book  cost. 


18.78 


17.67 


16.72 


17.87 


18.17 


17.56 


Price  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used 
Pounds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap 

used 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 


$13.85 

2,529 

$11.45 

80 

$1.38 


$13.31 

2,492 

$8.75 

61 

$1.26 


$13.22 

2,474 

$9.31 

42 

$1.21 


$13.58 

2,490 

$6.22 

80 

$1.26 


$14.10 


2,481 
$8.54 


$1.37 


$13. 5» 

2,490 

$7.94 

65 

$1.29 


For  average  costs,  by  years,  for  the  several  districts,  see  Table  VII,  p.  545. 
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The  total  production  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  comprised  in  the 
foregoing  statement  ranged  from  4,728,114  tons  in  1903  to  7,377,591 
tons  in  1906.  From  1902  to  1903  there  was  a  decrease  in  output,  but 
from  1903  to  1906  the  output  showed  an  increase  in  each  year. 

This  total  production  was  distributed  in  the  five  districts,  as  fol- 
lows :  Pittsburgh  district,  35.4  per  cent ;  Valley  district,  21.6  per  cent ; 
Wheeling  district,  18.6  per  cent;  Lake  Erie  district,  13.3  per  cent; 
and  the  Chicago  district,  11.1  per  cent. 

While  the  returns  to  the  Bureau  for  the  Eastern  district  showed  a 
considerable  production  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  it  was  almost  all  used 
for  rail  ingots.  The  proportions  of  production  in  each  district  from 
year  to  year  were  substantially  the  same,  so  that  the  variaticms  in  the 
proportions  of  tonnage  for  the  several  districts  did  not  have  a  very 
important  influence  on  the  changes  in  the  average  cost  of  production 
from  year  to  year. 

Works  cost. — ^The  works  cost  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  averaged  $16.64  per  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$15.56  in  1905  to  $18.14  in  1903.  The  principal  factor  in  this  varia- 
tion in  cost,  as  will  be  shown  below,  was  the  price  of  the  chief  raw 
material  used — ^pig  iron  and  scrap. 

The  average  works  costs  of  the  several  districts  for  the  five-year 
period  ranged  from  $16.08  in  the  Valley  district  to  $17.46  in  the 
Wheeling  district. 

Pig  iron  and  scrap. — The  raw  material  for  the  production  of  Bes- 
semer billet  ingots  was  chiefly  Bessemer  pig  iron,  the  proportion  of 
scrap  used  being  very  small.  The  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap,  to- 
gether with  the  cost  of  the  iron  in  the  ferromanganese  used^  less  the 
value  of  the  scrap  recovered,  constituted  the  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and 
scrap  as  shown  in  the  cost  statement.  This  showed  an  average  cost 
per  ton  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  of  $14.88  for  the  five-year  period 
and  ranged  from  $14.02  per  ton  in  1904  to  $16.10  in  1903.  The  cost 
in  1905  was  almost  as  low  as  in  1904,  namely,  $14.03. 

The  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  depended,  of  course,  chiefly  on 
the  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used,  which  averaged  $13.59  per 
ton  for  the  five-year  period,  and  ranged  troai  $12.78  per  ton  in  1904 
to  $14.70  in  1903.  The  average  price  of  the  scrap  used  did  not  differ 
much  in  price  from  the  average  price  of  the  pig  iron  used. 

The  net  cost  of  waste,  determined  in  the  manner  already  described 
(see  pp.  134-135),  averaged  $1.29.  The  waste  was  the  highest  in  the 
year  1903  because  the  prices  of  both  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  were 
highest  in  that  year. 

The  average  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap,  as  it  appears  in  this 
cost  statement,  was  to  a  very  large  extent  based  on  the  furnace  cost 
of  Bessemer  pig  iron  used.  As  already  stated^  the  quantity  of  scrap 
used  for  Bessemer  biUet  ingots  was  very  small  and  the  price  was 
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abont  the  same  as  for  Bessemer  pig  iron.  As  most  companies  used 
their  own  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  generally  transferred  it  at  furnace 
cost,  the  average  price  was  similar  to  the  average  furnace  cost  of 
Bessemer  pig  iron.  Thus,  the  average  furnace  cost  of  Bessemer  pig 
iron,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter  (see  p.  88),  was  $13.26  per 
ton  for  the  five-year  period,  and  the  average  price  of  pig  iron  and 
scrap,  as  shown  in  this  cost  statement,  was  $13.59  per  ton  for  the 
same  period.    The  difference  was  $0.33  per  ton. 

A  comparision  by  years  and  by  districts  of  average  prices  of  pig 
iron  and  scrap  used  in  making  Bessemer  billet  ingots  with  the  aver- 
age furnace  costs  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  (see  pp.  86-87)  would  show 
a  substantial  similarity. 

The  average  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  for  the  several  districts  for 
the  five-year  average  ranged  frwn  $14.43  in  the  Valley  district  to 
$15.47  in  the  Wheeling  district.  The  decisive  factor  was,  of  course, 
the  price  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  which,  as  shown  above,  ranged 
from  $13.22  in  the  Valley  district  to  $14.10  in  the  Wheeling  district. 
Other  cost  factors — quantity  of  metal  used  and  quantity  and  value 
of  scrap  recovered — were  of  minor  influence.  The  greatest  quantity 
of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  per  ton  of  product  was  in  the  Chicago 
district  The  highest  net  cost  of  waste  ($1.38)  likewise  was  in  this 
district,  notwithstanding  the  unusually  high  value  given  to  the  scrap 
recovered,  namely,  $11.45  per  ton. 

Manganese. — ^The  average  cost  of  manganese  used  in  making 
Bessemer  billet  ingots  for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.31  per  ton  of 
mgots  and  ranged  from  $0.26  in  1904  to  $0.36  in  1906.  For  Bessemer 
billet  ingots  manganese  was  used  in  the  form  of  spiegeleisen  and  fer- 
romanganese,  which  contain  varying  proportions  of  manganese  and 
pig  iron;  the  cost  of  the  manganese  as  charged  in  the  above  cost 
statement,  however,  included  the  manganese  only.  While  the  cost 
sheets  of  some  companies  included  spiegeleisen  and  ferromanganese 
in  the  total  charge  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used,  the  component  items 
being  stated  separately,  it  is  desirable  to  show  the  manganese  in  the 
spiegeleisen  and  ferr(Mnanganese  as  a  separate  item.  Manganese  is 
an  expensive  commodity,  but  the  quantity  used  per  ton  of  steel  was 
small,  averaging  about  13  pounds,  though  varying  considerably  at 
different  times  and  places. 

For  the  several  districts  the  average  costs  of  manganese  per  ton 
of  ingots  for  the  five-year  period  ranged  from  $0.26  in  the  Valley 
district  to  $0.38  in  the  Chicago  district. 

Limestone, — Small  quantities  of  limestone  were  used  in  connection 
with  the  remelting  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  in  cupola  furnaces.  The 
cost  per  ton  of  ingots  was  very  small,  averaging  only  $0.02  per  ton 
for  the  five-year  period. 
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Labor. — ^Apart  from  the  raw  materials,  the  principal  item  of  cost 
in  the  production  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  was  labor.  This  averaged 
$0.57  per  tcm  for  the  five-year  period,  and  ranged  frcmi  $0.60  in  1905 
to  $0.68  in  1902.  The  annual  average  costs  for  this  item  showed  an 
ahnost  uninterrupted  decline  throughout  this  period,  although  the 
average  cost  in  1906  was  $0.01  higher  than  in  1905. 

The  average  labor  cost  for  the  five-year  period  by  districts  ranged 
from  $0.50  per  ton  of  ingots  for  the  Lake  Erie  district  to  $0.68  for 
the  Wheeling  district. 

One  factor  which  undoubtedly  influenced  the  labor  cost  was  the 
rate  of  wages,  but  the  effects  of  the  changes  in  wages  are  not  particu- 
larly evident  in  the  cost  statement,  because  several  other  factors  ex- 
isted also. 

The  other  factors  of  importance  were  (1)  the  volume  of  output, 
(2)  the  extent  of  use  of  hot  metal,  and  (3)  the  degree  to  which  labor- 
saving  devices  were  used.  That  there  was  a  decided  increase  in  the 
volume  of  output  in  the  last  three  years,  and  particularly  in  the  last 
two  years,  namely,  1905  and  1906,  is  evident  from  the  tonnages  in  the 
cost  statement.  Apparently,  with  respect  to  the  other  two  factors 
mentioned,  there  were  decided  improvements  in  the  conditions  of 
production  in  the  last  two  years  as  compared  with  the  first  two  years 
covered  by  the  table.  These  various  causes  all  operated  to  reduce 
costs  in  the  manner  indicated  both  for  the  production  as  a  whole 
and  for  the  districts  severally. 

The  characteristic  of  a  Bessemer  steel  plant  is  that  little  labor  is 
required  for  handling  materials,  as  the  quantities  of  metal  treated  in 
eadi  operation  are  large  and  extremely  heavy,  necessitating  the  use 
of  mechanical  methods.  Labor  is-  chiefly  required  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  mechanical  appliances.  Except  where  cold  metal  is 
charged  in  cupolas  there  is  little  need  for  hand  labor. 

Other  items  of  works  cost, — ^Thefuel  used  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots 
was  chiefly  coke  required  for  melting  cold  pig  iron  in  the  cupola  fur- 
naces. This  expense  differed  greatly,  therefore,  according  as  a  plant 
was  run  chiefly  on  cold  metal  or  on  hot  metal  with  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  cold  metal.  Where  hot  metal  was  generally  used,  there  was 
n  small  fuel  expense  also  for  oil  or  gas  in  connection  with  the  mixer. 

The  average  fuel  expense  for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.24 
per  ton  of  ingots  and  ranged  from  $0.21  in  1905  to  $0.31  m  1903. 
The  extremely  high  average  cost  in  1903  was  due  to  the  high  price  of 
coke  in  that  year  on  account  of  the  anthracite  coal  strike. 

There  were  great  differences  in  the  fuel  cost  for  different  districts, 
the  district  averages  for  the  five-year  period  ranging  from  $0.18 
per  ton  of  ingots  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $0.33  in  the  Wheel- 
ing district.  The  chief  cause  for  the  great  variation  in  the  aver- 
age costs  for  districts  was  the  extent  to  which  hot  metal   was 
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used,  wlule  freight  rates  on  coke  had  a  secondary  influence.  The 
Pittsburgh  district  showed  an  extremely  low  average  cost,  because 

(1)  the  plants  reporting  worked  almost  entirely  with  hot  metal  and 

(2)  the  cost  of  the  coke  per  ton  was  low  on  account  of  the  low  freight 
rate  on  coke  from  Cc«inellsville.  From  1904  to  1906,  inclusive,  the 
average  fuel  cost  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  was  between  $0.14  and 
$0.15  per  ton  of  ingots.  In  the  Wheeling  district  it  rose  in  1903  to 
$0.47  per  tan.  For  individual  plants  the  extreme  variations  were 
naturally  very  much  greater. 

As  already  indicated,  the  chief  factor  in  determining  the  fuel  cost 
was  the  extent  to  which  hot  metal  was  used.  Plants  running  chiefly 
on  hot  metal  seldom  used,  however,  less  than  20  per  cent  cold  metal, 
and  seldom  required  less  than  50  pounds  of  coke  per  ton  of  ingots. 
Plants  running  on  cold  metal  entirely  and  using  ordinary  beehive 
coke  averaged  about  245  pounds  of  coke  per  ton  of  ingots. 

A  Bessemer  steel  plant  requires  power  to  provide  the  air  blast 
for  the  converters  and  for  the  operation  of  various  mechanical  appli- 
ances for  moving  the  equipment  and  materials.  The  steam  plant 
may  be  established  for  the  general  use  of  the  works,  a  part  only  of 
the  costs  of  operating  it  being  charged  to  the  Bessemer  plant.  The 
average  cost  of  steam  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots  for  the  five-year 
period  was  $0.15,  and  ranged  from  $0.11  per  ton  in  1905  to  $O.SK)  in 
1902  and  1903. 

"Molds"  are  the  forms  in  which  the  steel  is  cast;  they  are  oblcmg 
in  shape  without  a  fixed  bottom  or  top,  and  are  made  of  cast  iron. 
They  rest  on  thick  plates  of  cast  iron  which  are  called  stools.  The 
molten  steel  is  poured  into  the  mold,  and  after  the  exterior  part  of 
the  steel  has  beccmie  sufficiently  hard  the  mold  is  lifted  and  the  ingot 
of  steel,  which  is  still  extremely  hot  and  in  fact  molten  within,  is 
left  standing  on  the  stool.  The  molds  and  stools  do  not  last  long, 
both  on  account  of  the  heavy  wear  and  tear  and  also  on  account  of 
frequent  great  changes  in  temperature,  and  when  condemned  they 
are  used  as  scrap  metal.  The  cost  of  molds  and  stools  is  the  cost 
of  the  new  molds  and  stools  less  the  credit  for  the  scrap  value  of  those 
condemned.  The  average  cost  for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.15  per 
ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.13  in  1905  and  1906  to  $0.17  in  1902  and  1903. 
There  were  marked  differences  in  the  average  cost  of  molds  and  stools 
for  different  districts,  but  it  is  quite  likely  that  differences  in  account- 
ing methods  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  variations  as  essential  differ- 
ences in  cost. 

The  item  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  averaged  $0.09 
per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.07  in  1905  to  $0.12  in  1902.  The  varia- 
tion in  the  five-year  averages  for  the  several  districts  was  frwn  $0.06 
in  the  Lake  Erie  district  to  $0.11  in  the  Wheeling  district. 
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The  average  cost  of  supplies  and  tools  was  $0.10  per  ton,  and  ranged 
from  $0.09  in  1905  to  $0.12  in  1903.  A  similar  degree  of  variation 
is  found  for  the  several  districts  for  the  ftve-year  period,  namely, 
from  $0.08  for  the  Valley  district  to  $0.12  for  the  Chicago  district. 

The  item  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works  exp^ise,  as  in  the  case 
of  pig  iron,  consisted  largely  of  an  apportionment  of  general  costs  for 
the  whole  plant,  such  as  light,  water,  office  expenses  at  the  works, 
etc.  (See  p.  18.)  The  average  cost  was  $0.13  per  ton.  For  the 
five-year  average  this  cost  ranged  from  $0.11  in  the  Lake  Erie  district 
to  $0.17  in  the  Chicago  district. 

AoDmoNAL  COST. — In  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  iron  and 
steel  ccmipanies  proper,  pig  iraa  was  the  first  product  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  additional  cost  was  prorated  according  to  the  scheme 
adopted  (see  p.  21)  on  the  basis  of  the  furnace  cost  of  the  pig  iron. 
In  the  case  of  ingots  the  same  principle  was  applied,  but  this  pro- 
cedure gives  results  which  require  some  explanation.  The  cost  of  the 
pig  iron  and  scrap  used  in  making  ingots  was  taken  as  the  cost  sheets 
showed  them,  which  was  generally  at  the  furnace  cost  (i.  e.,  before  the 
additional  costs  had  been  added).  Hence  the  additional  costs  tended 
to  be  greater  for  ingots  than  for  pig  iron,  because  the  works  costs  of 
ingots  were  necessarily  greater.  This  makes  it  appear  as  if  an  undue 
proportion  of  additional  cost  was  allotted  to  the  ingots,  but  this  is  not 
really  the  case,  at  least  for  Bessemer  ingots,  because  the  real  addi- 
tional costs  per  ton  on  account  of  the  c<mi version  into  ingots  is  sub- 
stantially the  difference  between  the  additional  costs  per  ton  for  pig 
iron  and  the  additional  costs  per  ton  for  ingots.  In  other  words, 
the  additional  costs  for  ingots  are  the  cumulative  additions  for  pig 
iron  and  ingots.  This  should  be  so,  because  the  price  of  the  pig  iron 
and  scrap  used  in  making  the  ingots,  which  was,  generally  speaking, 
approximately  the  furnace  cost,  did  not  include  the  additional  cost 
for  pig  iron.  If  these  were  a  real  part  of  the  cost  of  pig  iron,  but  do 
not  appear  in  the  works  cost  of  ingots,  they  must  be  put  in  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  ingots,  together  with  such  additional  cost  as  may  be 
apportioned  to  the  steel  plant  for  the  conversion  of  pig  iron  into  steel. 
The  total  additional  cost  so  obtained,  added  to  the  works  cost  of  the 
ingots,  gives  the  total  book  cost  of  the  ingots.  While  the  system  fol- 
lowed was  more  or  less  arbitrary,  the  chief  advantage  was  that  the 
works  costs  of  ingots  were  left  in  the  form  in  which  they  were 
reported.  This  additional  cost  included  (1)  general  and  miscella- 
neous expense  and  (2)  depreciation. 

The  general  and  miscellaneous  expense,  as  apportioned  by  the 
Bureau,  averaged  $0.46  per  ton  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  for  the  five- 
year  period  and  ranged  from  $0.35  in  1905  to  $0.58  in  1903  and 
1904.  Considered  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906, 
this  cost  ranged  from  $0.35  in  the  Wheeling  district  to  $0.77  in  the 
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Lake  Erie  district  As  this  expense  depended  so  much  on  the  scope 
of  a  company's  activities  in  production  and  on  its  financial  manage- 
ment, no  special  relation  can  be  shown  between  Uie  variations  in  this 
item  of  cost  and  the  conditions  of  production. 

The  depreciation  shown  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the 
companies  as  apportioned  to  their  several  products  by  the  Bureau 
showed  an  average  cost  of  $0.46  per  ton  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  for 
the  five-year  period,  with  a  range  from  $0.27  in  1904  to  $0.71  in 
1902.  Similar  wide  variations  are  found  for  the  several  districts 
for  the  five-year  average,  ranging  from  $0.26  for  the  Valley  district 
to  $0.86  for  the  Chicago  district.  The  average  cost  for  this  item 
must  be  regarded  as  quite  arbitrary.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
this  depreciation  item,  and  the  item  of  general  and  miscellaneous 
expense  are  cumulative  ones  and  embrace  substantially  the  corre- 
£:ponding  expenses  added  to  the  furnace  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron. 

Total  book  cost. — ^The  total  book  cost  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  averaged  $17.56  per  ton  and 
ranged  from  $16.24  in  1906  to  $19.16  in  1903.  The  changes  in  costs 
from  year  to  year  were  similar  to  those  for  works  cost.  The  total  book 
cost  by  districts  for  the  five-year  average  ranged  from  $16.72  for 
the  Valley  district  to  $18.78  for  the  Chicago  district. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  total  book  cost  includes  all 
transfer  profits  on  ore,  coke,  and  pig  iron  which  were  included  in  the 
prices  of  the  materials  used,  and  such  profits  accrued  in  a  large  part 
to  the  same  companies  or  interests  as  those  for  which  the  ingot  cost^ 
are  stated. 

Section  3.  Book  cost  of  BeBsemer  rail  ingots,  1902-1906. 

The  chief  difference  between  Bessemer  rail  ingots  and  Bessemer 
billet  ingots,  as  npted  above,  is  that  the  rail  ingots  contain  greater 
proportions  of  carbon  and  manganese  in  their  chemical  composition. 
It  may  be  noted  further  that  Bessemer  rail  ingots  were  produced  only 
at  very  large  plants,  and  the  average  proportion  of  hot  metal  used 
was  greater  than  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots. 

The  total  production  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots  in  the  United  States 
is  not  reported  separately  from  Bessemer  billet  ingots ;  but  the  total 
production  in  the  United  States  of  these  two  combined  was  48,706,135 
tons  in  the  five  years  1902  to  1906,  inclusive,  while  the  production  of 
the  companies  which  reported  was  48,586,761  tons,  or  99.8  per  cent 
of  the  total.  Of  this  quantity  of  Bessemer  ingots  reported,  19,486,- 
978  tons,  or  40.1  per  cent  were  Bessemer  rail  ingots. 

In  the  two  following  tables  book-cost  statements  are  given  (1)  for 
the  total  production  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots  by  years,  1902  to  1906, 
and  (2)  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period. 
77232**— 18 12 
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Tablb  31.— average  book  COST  OF  BESSEMER  RAIL  INGOTS,  BY  TEARS,  190»-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  too.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

■ 

Total  and 
average, 
5  yean. 

3,807,748 

3,774,603 

2,813,170 

4,212,917 

4,878,540 

19,486,978 

Pig  iron  and  scrap 

$14.58 
.74 
.01 
.66 
.17 
.13 
.12 

.15 
.14 

.16 

$15.89 
.84 
.01 
.64 
.21 
.14 
.12 

.15 
.13 

.16 

$18.70 
.76 
.01 
.61 
.16 
.16 
.12 

.11 
.14 

.18 

$14.27 
.74 
.01 
.57 
.17 
.13 
.12 

.10 
.14 

.16 

$15.39 
.99 
.01 
.67 
.19 
.13 
.12 

.12 
.15 

.17 

$14.84 

Manganese 

.82 

Limestone. 

.01 

Labor 

.61 

Fuel 

.18 

Pt^m .-  --,         . 

.13 

Molds  and  stools 

.12 

Materials  in  repairs  and  main- 
tenance  

.18 

.14 

Miscellaneous     and     general 
works  expense 

.17 

Works  cost 

16.86 

.43 

.79 

18.29 

.65 
.52 

15.95 

.67 
.32 

16.41 

.38 
.38 

17.83 

.44 

.65 

17.15 

Additional  cost: 

ftxpepse. 

.50 

Depreciation 

.56 

Total  book  cost 

18.08 

19.46 

16.94 

17.17 

18.92 

18.20 

Price  of  pig  iron  and  scn^  used 

Pounds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap 

used 

$13.40 

2,442 

$4.78 

55 

$1.09 

$14.67 

2,445 

$5.90 

48 

$1.22 

$12.60 

2,461 

$7.02 

44 

$1.10 

$13.10 

2,466 

$7.78 

43 

$1.17 

$14.22 

2,460 

$0.29 

40 

$1.17 

$13.00 

2,451 

$6.02 

45 

$1.15 

Price  of  son^  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste. 

Table  32.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BESSEMER  RAIL  INGOTS,  BY  DISTRICTS,  FIVE 

YEARS,  1902-1906.1 
(In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

Chicago 

and 
Western. 

Lake  Erie. 

Valley. 

Pittsburgh. 

Eastern. 

Total  and 

average,  aU 

dis^cts. 

Gross  tons  produced 

6,131,480 

$14.31 
.81 
.01 
.63 
.19 
.11 
.10 

.10 
.15 

.18 

2,892,213 

$14.69 
L02 
.01 
.64 
.27 
.25 
.15 

.14 
.12 

.21 

1,288,156 

$14.53 
.60 
.01 
.47 
.20 
.10 
.19 

.07 
.06 

.11 

4,371,166 

$14.10 
.60 

5,803,964 

10,486,978 

Pig  iron  and  scrap 

$16.01 
.87 
.01 
.72 
.23 
.16 
.13 

ao. 

.19 
.17 

$14  84 

Manganese 

82 

Limestone 

01 

Labor 

.44 
.05 
.07 
.10 

.05 
.10 

.14 

.61 
18 

Pud 

Steam 

18 

Molds  and  stools 

.13 

Materials  in  repairs  and  main- 
tenance .  ,  .  -  -  -  r  -  r  -  r  ,  , 

.18 

Supplies  and  tools 

.14 

Miscellaneous     and     general 
works  f^xpense 

.17 

Works  cost... 

16.59 

17.50 

16.45 

15.74 

18.60 

17.U 

» For  average  costs,  by  years,  for  the  several  districts,  see  Tftbje  Vjn,  p.  547. 
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Table  33.— AVBRAQB  BOOK  COST  OF  BESSEMER  RAIL  INGOTS.  ETC-Contlnoed. 


Item. 

Chlcaco. 

and 
Weetern. 

Lake  Erie. 

Valley. 

Pittsborgh. 

Eastern. 

Total  and 
aisvncvs. 

Addittonal  cost: 

expervpn .  - , , 

10.78 
.80 

$0.58 
.37 

$0.30 
.41 

$0.30 
.38 

$0.33 
.56 

$0.60 

Depreciation 

.66 

Total  book  cost 

18.17 

18.45 

17.26 

16.51 

10.57 

18.20 

Price  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used . 

Poonds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap 

and 

$13.22 

2,463 

10.22 

64 

$1.00 

$13.46 

2,501 

$10.64 

71 

$1.24 

$13.51 

2,440 

$0.12 

46 

$1.02 

$13.28 

2,302 

$2.86 

78 

$0.82 

$14.55 

2,467 

$13.20 

I 

$1.46 

$13.60 
2,451 

Poonds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 

$6.02 

46 

$1.16 

The  production  of  rail  ingots  reported  ranged  from  2,813,170  tons 
in  1904  to  4,878,540  tons  in  1906.  The  production  in  1902  was  3,807,- 
748  tons.  Wide  differences  in  annual  consumption  are  characteristic 
of  the  rail  trade,  and  therefore  of  the  manufacture  of  rail  ingots. 
Railroads  are  not  likely  to  make  large  purchases  except  when  the 
general  conditions  of  trade  are  prosperous. 

For  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  the  several  districts  showed 
the  following  percentages  of  the  total  production :  Chicago  and  West- 
em,  26.3  per  cent;  Lake  Erie,  14.9  per  cent;  Valley,  6.6  per  cent; 
Pittsburgh,  22.4  per  cent ;  and  the  Eastern,  29.8  per  cent. 

WoKKS  COST. — The  average  works  cost  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots  for 
the  five-year  period  was  $17.16,  and  ranged  from  $15.95  in  1904  to 
$18.29  in  1903.  These  wide  variations  in  works  cost  were  largely 
determined,  as  will  be  shown  below,  by  the  changes  in  the  price  of 
the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used. 

The  works  cost  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots,  by  districts,  for  the  five- 
year  period  ranged  from  $15.74  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district 
to  $18.69  for  the  Eastern  district.  As  in  the  general  annual  varia- 
tions of  works  cost,  the  chief  factor  here  was  the  cost  of  the  pig  iron 
and  scrap  used,  although  differences  in  labor  cost  and  in  the  cost  of 
manganese  were  also  of  some  importance. 

Piff  iron  and  scrap. — ^The  proportion  of  scrap  was  generally  very 
small  in  the  Bessemer  process,  and  particularly  so  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  rail  ingots,  because  under  normal  conditions  all  steel  plants 
worked  with  hot  metal  obtained  directly  from  the  blast  furnaces 
with  a  small  proportion  of  Sunday  iron.  The  cost  of  the  pig  iron 
and  scrap  as  shown  in  the  cost  sheet  included  the  value  of  the  iron 
contained  in  the  spiegeleisen  and  ferromanganese.    The  average  cost 
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of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  for  Bessemer  rail  ingots  for  the  five-year 
period  was  $14.84,  and  ranged  from  $18.70  in  1904  to  $15.89  in  1903. 

The  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  averaged  $13.69  per  ton,  and 
ranged  from  $12.60  in  1904  to  $14.67  in  1903.  These  prices  were 
practically  the  same  as  the  prices  of  pig  iron  alone,  as  the  quantities 
of  scrap  were  very  small  and  the  prices  of  the  scrap  used  did  not  vary 
widely  from  the  prices  of  pig  iron.  Furthermore,  the  quantity  of 
pig  iron  and  scrap  required  per  ton  of  ingots  was  quite  uniform,  aver- 
aging 2,451  poimds  for  the  five-year  period,  and  ranging  from  2,442 
pounds  in  1902  to  2,466  pounds  in  1905,  so  that  this  factor  had  little 
influence  on  the  cost  of  the  material  used.  The  credit  for  scrap  re- 
covered had  but  little  influence  on  the  differences  in  the  cost,  because 
the  quantities  recovered  were  comparatively  small,  averaging  45 
pounds  and  ranging  from  40  pounds  in  1906  to  55  pounds  in  1902. 
There  was  a  wide  variation,  however,  in  the  average  price  at  which 
the  scrap  was  credited,  averaging  $6.92  per  ton  and  ranging  from 
$4.73  in  1902  to  $9.29  in  1906. 

The  net  cost  of  waste,  determined  in  the  manner  already  described 
(see  p.  134),  was  $1.15  for  the  five-year  period  and  ranged  from  $1.09 
in  1902  to  $1.22  in  1903. 

The  average  prices  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  as  they  appear 
in  this  cost  statement  were  in  general  substantially  equivalent  to  the 
furnace  cost  of  the  pig  iron  used.  They  differed  therefrom  to  a 
slight  extent  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  the  price  includes 
some  scrap  which  was  not  charged  at  exactly  the  same  prices  as  the 
pig  iron.  Secondly,  some  of  the  pig  iron  was  purchased  and  the 
price  included  some  profit  above  furnace  cost,  and  also  some  freight. 
Where  the  pig  iron  used  was  direct  metal  it  was  never  transferred  at 
a  profit. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  prices  per  ton  of  pig  iron  and  scrap 
used  and  the  average  furnace  cost  per  ton  of  all  Bessemer  pig  iron 
reported  would  show  a  substantial  similarity.     (See  pp.  86-87.) 

The  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  for  the  several  districts  for  the 
five-year  average  ranged  from  $14.10  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  to 
$16.01  in  the  Eastern.  In  respect  to  these  differences  in  cost  of  pig 
iron  and  scrap,  as  in  respect  to  annual  differences,  the  decisive  factor 
was  the  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used,  which  ranged  from 
$13.22  per  ton  in  the  Chicago  and  Western  district  to  $14.55  for  the 
Eastern  district.  The  price  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  namely,  $13.28,  was  nearly  as  low  as  in  the  Chicago  and 
Western  district.  The  other  factors — quantity  of  metal  used  and 
quantity  and  value  of  scrap  recovered — were  of  minor  influence.  In 
respect  to  the  last  two  factors,  namely,  quantity  and  value  of  scrap 
recovered,  the  variations  were  strikingly  large,  and  considerably 
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affected  the  cost  of  waste,  which  ranged  from  $0.82  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  to  $1.46  for  the  Eastern  district. 

The  average  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  for  the  several  dis- 
tricts was  approximately  the  furnace  cost  of  the  Bessemer  pig  iron 
used,  as  most  all  of  the  material  was  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  very 
little  of  it  was  transferred  at  a  profit  or  purchased  from  other  plants. 

Manganese. — The  average  cost  of  manganese  used  for  Bessemer 
rail  ingots  for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.82  per  ton  of  ingots,  and 
ranged  from  $0.74  in  1902  and  1905  to  $0.99  in  1906.  For  Bessemer 
rail  ingots  manganese  was  used  either  in  the  form  of  spiegeleisen, 
in  which  pig  iron  preponderates,  or  in  the  form  of  ferromanganese, 
in  which  manganese  preponderates;  only  the  cost  of  the  manganese, 
however,  is  comprised  in  this  item  in  the  cost  statement.  The  aver- 
age quantity  used  for  the  whole  five-year  period  was  about  29  pounds 
per  ton  of  ingots.  The  large  increase  in  cost  for  1906  was  due  to 
the  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  manganese  ores,  which  was  largely  in 
consequence  of  disturbances  in  the  Caucasus,  the  chief  region  of  pro- 
duction. There  was  a  relatively  large  variation  in  the  costs  of  man- 
ganese for  the  different  districts  for  the  five-year  period,  the  costs 
ranging  from  $0.69  per  ton  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Valley  districts  to 
$1.02  per  ton  in  the  Lake  Erie  district. 

Limestone. — The  quantity  of  limestone  required  for  Bessemer  rail 
ingots  was  very  small,  because  almost  all  the  pig  iron  used  was  direct 
metal  from  the  blast  furnaces.  The  average  for  the  five-year  period 
was  $0.01  per  ton  of  ingots,  and  did  not  vary  perceptibly  from  year 
to  year.  The  same  is  true  of  the  five-year  average  costs  for  the 
several  districts. 

Labor. — Next  to  the  raw  materials  (pig  iron  and  scrap  and  man- 
ganese) labor  was  the  most  important  item  in  the  works  cost  of 
Bessemer  rail  ingots.  The  average  cost  for  the  five-year  period  was 
$0.61  per  ton  of  ingots,  and  ranged  from  $0.57  per  ton  in  1905  and 
1906  to  $0.66  in  1902.  There  was  a  steadily  declining  tendency  in 
this  item  of  cost;  this  was,  generally  speaking,  characteristic  of  the 
several  districts  also  from  year  to  year. 

The  influence  of  the  rate  of  wages  on  the  labor  cost  was  secondary. 
The  rates  of  wages  were  considerably  reduced  in  1904  but  nearly 
restored  to  the  former  level  in  1905,  and  quite  fully  in  1906.  While 
the  reduction  in  wages  in  1904  contributed  to  cause  a  reduction  in 
labor  cost  per  ton  in  that  year  (offsetting  a  decline  in  output),  the 
subsequent  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages  did  not  prevent  a  continu- 
ance of  the  decline  in  labor  cost.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  other 
factors,  such  as  volume  of  output,  the  extent  to  which  hot  metal  was 
used,  and  the  application  of  labor-saving  appliances  had  a  controlling 
influence.  Differences  in  respect  to  these  circumstances  also  were 
the  chief  causes  for  differences  in  the  labor  costs  of  the  several  dis- 
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tricts.  For  the  several  districts  the  cost  for  the  five-year  average 
ranged  from  $0.44  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $0.72  in  the  Eastern 
district. 

Other  items  of  works  cost. — Fuel  was  required  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  coke  for  melting  cold  pig  iron  and  scrap.  As  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  cold  metal  (chiefly  Sunday  iron)  was  used  at  steel  works 
making  Bessemer  rail  ingots,  the  quantity  and  cost  of  the  fuel  re- 
quired was  comparatively  small.  For  the  five-year  period  the  average 
cost  was  $0.18  per  ton  of  ingots  and  ranged  from  $0.16  in  1904  to 
$0.21  in  1903.  The  relatively  high  cost  in  1903  was  due  to  the  high 
price  of  coke  in  that  year;  1904,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  year  of 
low  coke  prices.  There  were  great  variations  in  the  fuel  cost  between 
the  several  districts;  the  lowest  cost  was  in  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
namely,  $0.05  per  ton  of  ingots,  and  the  highest  in  the  Lake  Erie 
district,  namely,  $0.27  per  ton.  These  differences  were  due  partly 
to  differences  in  the  proportion  of  direct  metal  used  and  partly  to 
differences  in  freight  on  Connellsville  coke.  The  Pittsburgh  district 
had  the  highest  percentage  of  hot  metal  as  well  as  the  lowest  freight 
rate  on  coke. 

Steam  is  used  for  producing  the  air  blasts  of  the  converters  and 
cupola  furnaces,  as  well  as  for  power  to  operate  the  mechanical  appli- 
ances of  the  steel  works.  The  average  cost  was  $0.13  per  ton  of 
ingots,  and  ranged  from  $0.12  in  1906  to  $0.16  in  1904.  For  the 
several  districts  the  cost  of  steam  for  the  five-year  average  ranged 
from  $0.07  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $0.25  for  the  Lake  Erie 
district. 

The  character  of  molds  and  stools  expense  has  been  explained  (see 
p.  141),  and  briefly  stated  consists  in  the  cost  of  the  molds  and  stools, 
less  the  credit  for  the  worn-out  ones,  which  are  used  as  scrap.  The 
average  cost  was  $0.12  per  ton  of  ingots,  the  average  cost  from  year 
to  year  showing  no  perceptible  variation.  By  districts,  however,  the 
variation  was  considerable,  and  ranged  from  $0.10  in  the  Chicago 
and  Western  and  Pittsburgh  districts  to  $0.19  in  the  Valley  district. 

The  cost  of  the  item  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  was 
$0.13  per  ton  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots,  and  ranged  from  $0.10  per  ioa 
in  1905  to  $0.15  in  1902  and  1903.  The  average  costs  for  the  several 
districts  showed  wide  variations,  namely,  from  $0.05  per  ton  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  to  $0.20  per  ton  in  the  Eastern  district. 

The  average  cost  of  supplies  and  tools  was  $0.14  per  ton  of  ingots, 
and  ranged  from  $0.13  per  ton  in  1903  to  $0.15  in  1906.  Much 
greater  variations  appeared  for  the  several  districts,  the  range  being 
from  $0.08  per  ton  in  the  Valley  district  to  $0.19  in  the  Eastern 
district. 

The  item  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense  showed  an 
average  cost  of  $0.17  per  ton  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots,  with  small 
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variations  by  years,  although  the  district  costs  for  the  five-year 
period  varied  considerably. 

Additional  cx)st. — ^Under  this  caption  were  included  the  various 
items  of  expense  found  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  are 
attributed  to  the  cost  of  products  and  apportioned  thereto  by  the 
Bureau  in  the  manner  elsewhere  described.  (See  pp.  20-21.)  These 
items  are  grouped  as  follows:  (1)  General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense; (2)  depreciation. 

The  item  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  averaged  $0.50  for 
the  five-year  period,  and  ranged  from  $0.38  in  1905  to  $0.67  in  1904. 
Considered  by  districts  for  the  five-year  average,  it  ranged  from 
$0.32  for  the  Eastern  district  to  $0.78  for  the  Chicago  and  Western 
district.  This  expense  had  little  demonstrable  relation  to  technical 
conditions  of  production,  but  was  largely  dependent  on  the  policy  of 
the  financial  management  and  the  methods  of  bookkeeping. 

The  depreciation  found  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  re- 
spective companies  and  apportioned  by  the  Bureau  to  the  cost  of 
Bessemer  rail  ingots  averaged  $0.55  per  ton  for  the  five-year  period, 
and  ranged  from  $0.82  per  ton  in  1904  to  $0.79  in  1902.  For  the 
several  districts  this  item  for  the  five-year  average  ranged  from 
$0.37  for  the  Lake  Erie  district  to  $0.80  for  the  Chicago  and  West- 
em  district.  For  this  item  also  the  technical  conditions  of  pro- 
duction had  little  demonstrable  significance,  and  the  large  variations 
shown  are  to  be  explained  almost  ^itirely  on  grounds  of  financial 
policy.  The  relatively  low  depreciation  in  1904  was  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  bad  year  and  the  companies  did  not  make 
sufficient  profits  to  provide  such  large  depreciation  charges  as  in  other 
years.  Not  only,  therefore,  was  the  original  depreciation  highly  arbi- 
trary, but  its  allocation  to  particular  products  by  the  Bureau,  al- 
though made  according  to  a  fixed  rule,  was  necessarily  arbitrary 
also. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  depreciation  item  and  the  item 
of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense,  are,  in  effect,  cumulative 
additions  for  both  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  Bessemer  rail  ingots. 
(See  pp.  142-143.) 

Total  book  cost. — ^The  total  book  cost  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots  for 
the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  averaged  $18.20,  and  ranged  from 
$16.94  in  1904  to  $19.46  in  1903.  The  movement  of  this  cost  from 
year  to  year  was  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  works  cost.  Considered 
by  districts,  the  five-year  average  of  total  book  cost  ranged  from 
$16.51  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $19.57  in  the  Eastern  district. 

This  total  book  cost  includes  a  large  amount  of  profit  arising  from 
the  transfer  of  materials — ore  and  coke — at  prices  above  the  actual 
cost  of  production,  the  profits  of  whidi  accrued  to  the  same  companies 
or  interests  as  those  for  which  the  ingot  costs  are  stated. 
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Section  4.  Book  cost  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots,  1902-1906. 

While  at  the  present  time  more  than  half  of  the  steel  produced  in 
the  United  States  is  made  by  the  open-hearth  process,  during  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  this  process  was  distinctly  subordinate  to  the 
Bessemer  process.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Association  the  total  production  of  basic  open-hearth  steel 
ingots  in  the  United  States  from  1902  to  1906,  inclusive,  was 
30,946,392  tons.  The  total  quantity  of  basic  open-hearth  steel  pro- 
duced during  this  same  period  for  which  cost  reports  were  made  to 
the  Bureau  was  24,731,706  tons,  or  79.9  per  cent  of  the  total  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  proportion  of  the  total  producticm  of 
basic  open-hearth  ingots  covered  by  the  returns  to  the  Bureau  was 
very  much  smaller  than  for  Bessemer  steel,  the  reason  being  that  the 
application  of  this  process  was  much  wider  and  was  often  employed 
by  comparatively  small  companies.  While  the  Bureau's  returns  com- 
prised practically  all  of  the  large  companies  besides  numerous  small 
ones,  there  were  a  good  many  minor  concerns  which  were  not  covered 
by  the  investigation,  particularly  a  considerable  number  of  con- 
cerns which  were  engaged  in  the  production  of  special  lines  of  steel 
products,  the  costs  of  which  were  regarded  as  being  outside  of  the 
scope  of  this  investigation. 

The  material  used  for  making  basic  open-hearth  steel,  as  already 
explained,  was  basic  pig  iron  and  scrap,  ^nd  basic  pig  iron  was  pro- 
duced in  all  the  districts  which  made  this  kind  of  steel.  The  costs 
of  producing  basic  open-hearth  steel  naturally  varied  considerably 
on  account  of  the  local  differences  in  the  cost  of  producing  basic 
pig  iron  and  also  on  account  of  differences  in  the  average  prices  of 
scrap  in  the  several  localities. 

The  pig  iron  used  was  generally,  though  not  always,  charged  to 
the  steel  works  at  furnace  cost.  However,  the  average  cost  of  basic 
pig  iron,  either  for  the  total  tonnage  under  consideration  or  for  a 
particular  year  or  district,  does  not  apply  to  exactly  the  same  quan- 
tities as  that  used  in  making  the  particular  tonnages  of  steel  covered 
by  the  cost  statements.  Furthermore,  the  raw  material  used  in  mak- 
ing basic  open-hearth  steel  comprised  a  large  proportion  of  scrap 
and  some  purchased  pig  iron  for  which  the  prices  were  naturally  dif- 
ferent from  the  furnace  costs  of  basic  pig  iron.  For  these  reasons, 
therefore,  the  furnace  cost  of  basic  pig  iron  does  not  correspond 
closely  with  the  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used.  Nevertheless, 
the  connecting  links  between  the  pig  iron  costs  and  the  open-hearth 
steel  cost  are  the  furnace  cost  of  basic  pig  iron  and  the  price  of  the 
pig  iron  and  scrap  used  in  making  ingots. 

The  annual  average  book  costs  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  for  all  districts  combined  and  the 
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average  book  costs  by  districts  for  the  five  years  1902  to  1906, 
inclusive,  are  shown  in  the  two  following  tables: 

Tablx  83.— AVEBAOB    BOOK    COST    OP    BASIC    OPEN-HEARTH     INGOTS,  BY  YEARS, 

1909-1906. 


(In 

dollars  per  gross  ton.) 

Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
avenme, 
5  years. 

nnMN  tnnfl  nrodiioed 

8,438,638 

3,563,852 

3,926,516 

6,253,668 

7,540,082 

24,731,706 

Pit  Iran  and  sct&d 

$14.45 
.83 
.15 
1.06 
.70 
.06 
.14 

.30 
.32 

.19 
.18 

$15.57 
.34 
.21 
1.02 
.80 
.05 
.18 

.28 
.28 

.24 

.28 

$12.71 
.29 
.19 
.90 
.67 
.06 
.16 

.20 
.28 

.23 
.23 

$13.30 
.33 
.18 
.87 
.67 
.08 
.16 

.19 
.25 

.21 

.19 

$14.72 
.40 
.18 
.87 
.60 
.03 
.15 

.23 
.27 

.21 
.21 

$14.13 

IffanoAnMM .. 

.34 

LimflstoDe 

.18 

Labor 

.92 

Fuel        

.70 

Btmm  . .                 

.04 

Molds  and  stools 

.16 

Materials  lb  repairs  and  main- 
tooance. . .    ^ 

.23 

Aanniies  and  tools 

.28 

works  expense .... 

.21 

Reboildinc  ftmd 

.22 

Works  cost 

17.87 

.45 
.60 

19.25 

.55 

.43 

15.91 

.50 
.23 

16.38 

.31 
.26 

17.96 

.40 
.41 

17.41 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous 
ftXDense .  -  - 

.42 

Depreciation 

.37 

Total  book  cost 

18.92 

20.23 

16.64 

16.95 

18.77 

18.20 

Price  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used. 

Pounds  of  pig  iron  and  sorap 

used           

$13.58 

2,456 

$10.90 

88 

$0.87 

$14.68 

2,450 

$12.53 

87 

$0.89 

$11.80 

2,489 

$7.59 

118 

$0.91 

$12.37 

2,488 

$8.26 

118 

$0.98 

$13.70 

2,489 

$0.35 

119 

$1.02 

$13.18 
2,480 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  omt  of  waste. 

$0.29 

110 

$0.95 

Table  34.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BASIC   OPEN-HEARTH   INGOTS,  BY  DISTRICTS, 

FIVE  YEARS,  1902-1906.» 

(In  dollars  per  gross  ton.) 


Item. 

ChicaKo 

and 
Wostom. 

I^ke 
BHe. 

Valley. 

Pitts- 
burgh. 

Wheel- 
ing. 

Eastern. 

Southern. 

Total 
and  aver- 

distficts. 

Gross  tons  produced . 

2,493,141 

l,ni,687 

1,680,401 

13,945,140 

1,190,496 

3,308,012 

1,007,820 

24,731,706 

Pig  iron  and  scrap... 

^fuirfMlMM    

$14.08 
.27 
.19 
.99 
1.23 
.03 
.10 

$15.12 
.38 
.15 
.94 
.98 
.06 
.15 

$13.78 
.31 
.18 
.77 
.74 
.04 
.23 

$13.68 
.38 
.11 
.78 
.46 
.03 
.14 

$15.95 
.33 
.28 
1.03 
.59 
.03 
.22 

$15.71 
.40 
.41 
1.18 
1.22 
.06 
.15 

$12.74 
.65 
.29 
1.98 
.73 
.13 
.38 

$14.13 
.34 

f  jfnffffone 

.18 

La^bot. 

.92 

Fuel    

.70 

Bteam. 

Mokte and  stools.... 

.04 
.16 

1  For  average  costs  by  years  for  the  several  districts,  see  Table  IX,  p.  540. 
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Tablx  34.— average  BOOK  COST  OF  BASIC  OPEN-HEARTH  INGOTS,  ETC.-Cbntfauied. 


Item. 

CMo^o 

ana 
Western. 

I.ake 
Erie. 

Valley. 

Pitts- 
burgh. 

Wheel- 
ing. 

Eastern. 

SoQthem. 

===== 

Total 
and  aver- 
age, all 
districts. 

Materials  In  repairs 
and  maintenance.. 

Supplies  and  tools... 

MlseeUaneous  and 
general  works  ex- 
pense ..  

10.22 
.29 

.29 
.38 

$0.20 
.30 

.28 
.38 

$0.19 
.25 

.21 
.39 

$0.15 
.23 

.17 
.17 

$0.22 
.31 

.28 
.11 

$0.39 
.43 

.27 
.13 

$0.90 
.31 

.37 
.50 

$0.23 
.28 

Rebuilding  ftmd.... 

.22 

Works  cost.... 
Additional  cost: 

General  and 
miscellaneous 
expense 

Depredation.... 

18.02 

.09 
.71 

18.88 

.09 
.51 

17.09 

.86 
.29 

16.25 

.35 
.34 

19.30 

.21 
.16 

20.35 

.63 
.43 

18.98 
.16 

17.41 

.42 
.37 

Total  book  cost 

19.42 

20.08 

17.74 

16.94 

19.67 

21.41 

19.13 

18.20 

Price  of  pig  iron  and 
scrap  used 

$13.07 

2,487 

$10.37 

106 
$0.96 

$14.31 

2,441 

$13.00 

82 
$0.81 

$12.80 

2,481 

$8.43 

106 
$0.98 

$12.81 

2,481 

$9.02 

126 
$0.87 

$14.34 

2,552 

$8.30 

106 
$1.61 

$14.88 

2,398 

$12.12 

40 
$0.83 

$11.27 

2,648 

$7.80 

170 
$1.47 

$13.18 

Pounds  of  pig  iron 
and  scrap  used 

Price  of  scrap  recov- 
ered  

2,480 
$0.29 

Pounds  of  scrap  re- 
covered   

110 

Net  cost  of  waste.... 

$0.05 

The  production  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots  reported  ranged  from 
3,438,638  tons  in  1902  to  7,549,032  tons  in  1906,  showing  an  uninter- 
rupted increase,  which  was  particularly  large  in  the  last  two  years. 

Although  there  were  considerable  variations  in  the  percentages  of 
the  total  production  for  the  several  districts  from  year  to  year,  yet 
they  were  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  exercise  a  marked  influence 
on  the  movement  of  the  general  average  cost  from  year  to  year. 

Works  cost. — The  total  average  works  cost  of  basic  open-hearth 
ingots  for  the  five-year  period  was  $17.41  per  ton  and  ranged  from 
$15.91  in  1904  to  $19.25  in  1903.  The  controlling  factor  in  the  varia- 
tion of  cost,  as  will  be  shown  below,  was  the  average  price  of  the  pig 
iron  and  scrap  used,  the  year  of  maximum  price  corresponding  to  the 
year  of  maximum  works  cost  and  the  year  of  minimum  price  to  the 
year  of  minimum  works  cost. 

The  works  cost  of  the  several  districts  ranged  from  $16.25  for  the 
Pittsburgh  district  to  $20.35  for  the  Eastern  district. 

Pig  iron  and  scrap, — The  principal  raw  materials  for  the  produc- 
tion of  basic  open-hearth  ingots  were  basic  pig  iron  and  scrap. 
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For  the  five-year  period  the  total  production  of  such  ingots  re- 
ported was  24,731,706  tons,  as  already  stated;  for  these  ingots  the 
total  quantity  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  was  27,367,475  tons.  Of 
this  total  13,118,208  tons,  or  47.9  per  cent,  was  pig  iron,  and  the 
remainder  was  composed  of  scrap,  scale,  and  ore.  The  production 
of  basic  pig  iron  reported  by  the  same  companies  for  the  same  period 
was  9,573,539  tons;  the  difference,  which  amounted  to  about  27  per 
cent  of  the  total  pig  iron  used,  was  chiefly  purchased  from  other 
basic  pig  iron  producers,  although  some  of  it  may  have  consisted  of 
other  grades  of  pig  iron,  such  as  Bessemer,  which  could  also  be  used, 
although  not  so  economically. 

The  scrap  used  averaged  50.2  per  cent,  with  an  annual  average  from 
48.9  per  cent  to  52.9  per  cent.  Large  proportions  of  scrap  were  used 
not  only  because  the  price  was  generally  lower  than  for  basic  pig  iron, 
but  also  because  the  process  of  manufacture  generally  applied  re- 
quired scrap  as  well  as  pig  iron.  Many  kinds  of  scrap  are  available 
for  the  basic  open-hearth  furnace  which  can  not  be  used  in  the  acid 
processes,  either  Bessemer  or  open  hearth,  so  that  the  price  of  the 
scrap  for  the  basic  process  is  generally  lower. 

Some  ore  was  also  used  in  the  mixture,  the  quantities  varying  very 
greatly  among  the  various  plants  according  to  the  process  used.  For 
the  ordinary  open-hearth  process  it  rarely  exceeded  4  per  cent  and 
generally  was  much  lower. 

The  average  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  for  basic  open-hearth 
ingots  for  the  five-year  period  was  $14.13  per  ton  and  ranged  from 
$12.71  in  1904  to  $15.67  in  1903.  The  controlling  factor  in  this  item 
of  cost  was  the  average  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used^  which 
ranged  from  $11.80  per  ton  in  1904  to  $14.68  per  ton  in  1903. 

There  was  not  very  much  variation  in  the  average  quantity  of  pig 
iron  and  scrap  used  per  ton  of  ingots.  The  average  quantity  used 
per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots  for  the  five-year  period  was  2,480 
pounds  and  ranged  from  2,450  pounds  in  1903  to  2,489  pounds  in 
1904  and  1906.  Taking  the  maximum  difference  in  quantity  and  the 
maximum  price  of  1903  as  a  basis,  the  maximum  effect  of  this  element 
on  cost  was  only  $0.26  per  ton  of  ingots. 

Although  there  were  also  considerable  differences  in  the  quantities 
and  prices  of  the  scrap  recovered,  these  factors  had  only  a  slight 
influence  on  the  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used.  The  average  net 
cost  of  waste  was  $0.95  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots  and  ranged 
from  $0.87  per  ton  in  1902  to  $1.02  in  1906.  The  maximum  difference 
in  the  net  cost  of  waste,  therefore,  was  only  $0.15  per  ton  of  ingots, 
while  the  maximum  difference  in  the  average  price  of  pig  iron  and 
scrap  was  $2.88  per  ton. 

The  average  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  is  the  nearest 
connecting  link  with  the  furnace  cost  of  basic  pig  iron,  but  a  close  cor- 
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respondence  between  the  two  can  not  be  expected  for  various  reasons: 
(1)  The  scrap  used  had  a  different  price  from  the  basic  pig  iron  and 
constituted  about  one-half  of  the  total  quantity  of  the  mixture;  (2)  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  basic  pig  iron  used  was  purchased  and  the 
price  thereof  included  a  profit  over  the  furnace  cost,  while  some  of 
the  basic  pig  iron  made  by  the  same  company  was  transferred  to  the 
open-hearth  steel  plant  at  a  profit;  (3)  the  districts,  and  also  the 
tonnages,  for  which  the  average  costs  of  basic  pig  iron  are  shown,  were 
not  exactly  the  same  as  those  which  are  embraced  in  the  cost  state- 
ment for  basic  open-hearth  ingots.  For  these  reasons  a  comparison 
of  the  price  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  with  the  furnace  cost  of  basic 
pig  iron  is  not  very  satisfactory. 

The  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  by  districts  for  the  five-year 
period  showed  wide  variations,  and  ranged  from  $12.74  per  ton  of 
ingots  in  the  Southern  district  to  $15.95  in  the  Wheeling  district. 
Of  the  districts  working  with  pig  iron  from  Lake  ore,  the  lowest 
cost  for  this  item  was  for  the  Pittsburgh  district,  namely,  $13.68  per 
ton  of  ingots. 

The  chief  factor  in  these  variations  was  the  price  of  the  pig  iron 
and  scrap  used,  although  the  quantity  required  and  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  scrap  recovered  had  some  influence  also.  These  various 
factors  combined  caused  considerable  differences  in  the  net  cost  of 
waste  which  for  the  five-year  period  ranged  from  $0.81  per  ton  of 
basic  open-hearth  ingots  in  the  Lake  Erie  district  to  $1.61  per  ton 
in  the  Wheeling  district.  The  net  cost  of  waste  for  the  Eastern 
district  was  only  $0.83  per  ton,  due  chiefly  to  the  unusually  high 
value  given  to  the  scrap  recovered.  The  high  cost  of  the  Wlieeling 
district  was  due  partly  to  the  very  large  quantity  of  pig  iron  and 
scrap  required  and  partly  to  the  low  value  allowed  for  the  scrap  re- 
covered. The  net  cost  of  waste  was  high  also  for  the  Southern  dis- 
trict for  the  same  reasons;  in  fact,  the  quantity  required  was  even 
greater  than  for  the  Wheeling  district,  but  this  was  partly  offset  by 
the  fact  that  the  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  was  considerably 
lower.  The  large  quantity  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  required  in  the 
Southern  district  was  due  chiefly,  of  course,  to  the  use  of  the  duplex 
process  which  tended  to  greatly  increase  the  quantity  of  the  material 
waste.  A  district  comparison  of  the  furnace  costs  of  basic  pig  iron 
and  the  prices  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  is  not  very  satisfactory^  for  the 
reasons  stated  above. 

Manganese, — ^The  average  cost  of  manganese  was  $0.84  per  ton  of 
basic  open-hearth  ingots  for  the  five-year  period,  and  ranged  from 
$0.29  in  1904  to  $0.40  in  1906.  The  manganese  was  used  generally 
in  the  form  of  ferromanganese.  This  cost  item  included  also  similar 
additions  of  other  metals  such  as  aluminum,  intended  to  give  special 
quality  to  the  steel.    The  approximate  average  quantities  used  for 
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the  several  years  were  10  pounds  per  ton  of  ingots  in  1902  and  1906 
and  11  pounds  in  Hie  other  three  years.  While  other  recarburizers. 
such  as  anthracite  coal  and  coke,  were  also  used  to  some  extent  they 
are  not  included  in  the  quantities  given  above. 

There  was  a  marked  rise  in  the  price  of  manganese  in  1906  which 
was  reflected  in  the  unusually  high  cost  in  that  year.  This  was  chiefly 
due,  as  already  n<^d,  to  the  disorders  in  the  Caucasus,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  important  producing  districts  for  manganese  ores. 

There  were  much  more  marked  variations  in  the  cost  of  the  man- 
ganese by  districts;  for  the  five-year  period  its  average  cost  per  ton 
of  basic  open-hearth  ingots  ranged  from  $0.27  in  the  Chicago  and 
Western  district  to  $0.65  in  the  Southern  district.  The  cost  next 
highest  to  that  of  the  Soutiiem  district,  however,  was  only  $0.40 
per  ton.  The  extremely  high  cost  for  the  Southern  district  is  partly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  steel  produced  was  chiefly  used  for 
making  rails. 

Limestone. — This  is  a  raw  material  of  some  importance  in  the 
basic  open-hearth  process.  (See  p.  132.)  The  average  cost  for  the 
five-year  period  was  $0.18  per  ton  of  ingots,  and  ranged  from  $0.15 
per  ton  in  1902  to  $0.21  in  1903.  By  districts  for  the  five-year  period 
the  average  costs  per  ton  ranged  from  $0.11  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
to  $0.41  in  the  Eastern  district.  The  average  quantity  used  per  ton 
of  ingots  was  about  185  pounds. 

Labor. — Next  to  the  cost  of  the  metal  used,  the  most  important 
item  for  basic  open-hearth  ingots  was  labor.  The  average  cost  for  the 
five-year  period  was  $0.92  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.87  per  ton  in 
1905  and  1906  to  $1.06  in  1902. 

The  average  labor  cost  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  ranged 
from  $0.77  in  the  Valley  district  to  $1.98  in  the  Southern  district. 
Differences  in  the  average  character  of  plant  and  equipment  in  the 
several  districts  furnish  the  chief  explanation  for  these  differences 
in  labor  cost.  Particularly  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  Southern 
district  basic  open-hearth  ingots  were  chiefly  produced  by  the  duplex 
process  (see  p.  132),  which  consists  in  putting  the  metal  through  the 
Bessemer  converter  before  treating  it  in  the  open-hearth  furnace. 
The  labor  costs  of  the  Bessemer  plant  are  in  this  manner  added  to  the 
labor  costs  of  the  open-hearth  works,  although  the  time  that  the 
m^tal  must  remain  in  the  open-hearth  furnace  is  shortened  thereby. 

Local  differences  in  the  rates  of  wages  were  a  minor  factor  ap- 
parently in  the  average  labor  cost  of  the  several  districts.  Wages 
appear  to  have  been  higher  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  the  Chicago  and 
Western  districts  than  in  the  Eastern  district,  while  they  were  lowest 
of  al]  in  the  Southern  district,  which  nevertheless  had  the  highest 
labor  cost  per  ton  of  ingots  for  the  reasons  stated  above. 
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Other  items  of  works  cost. — ^The  average  cost  of  fuel  for  the  five- 
year  period  was  $0.7Q  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots,  and  ranged 
from  $0.67  in  1904  and  1905  to  $0.80  in  1903.  The  cost  of  fuel  for 
the  several  districts  for  the  five-year  average  ranged  from  $0.46  per 
ton  (Si  ingots  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $1.23  per  ton  in  the  Chicago 
and  Western  district 

The  fuel  used  was  chiefly  coal  for  the  making  of  producer  gas,  but 
natural  gas  was  used  to  a  considerable  extent  and  in  some  cases  oil. 
There  were  considerable  variations  in  the  quantity  of  fuel  necessary, 
depending  on  whether  the  pig  iron  charged  in  the  open-hearth 
furnace  was  cold  or  molten  metal.  The  high  fuel  cost  in  1903,  how- 
ever, was  undoubtedly  due  largely  to  the  imusually  high  prices  of 
coal  in  that  year.  The  extraordinarily  low  cost  for  the  Pittsburgh 
district  is  explained  by  the  low  price  of  coal  and  the  extensive  use  of 
natural  gas. 

The  cost  of  steam  was  a  comparatively  small  item  in  producing 
basic  open-hearth  ingots,  because  the  power  required  was  chiefly  for 
handling  materials  and  product  The  average  cost  for  the  five-year 
period  was  $0.04  per  ton  of  ingots. 

The  item  of  molds  and  stools  is  of  the  same  character  for  open- 
hearth  ingots  as  for  Bessemer  ingots.  (See  p.  141).  The  average 
cost  was  $0.16  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots,  and  ranged  from 
$0.14  per  ton  in  1902  to  $0.18  in  1903.  For  the  five-year  average  by 
districts  this  cost  ranged  from  $0.10  per  ton  in  the  Chicago  and 
Western  district  to  $0.38  per  ton  in  the  Southern  district 

The  average  cost  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  was  $0.23 
per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots,  and  ranged  from  $0.30  per  ton 
in  1902  to  $0.19  per  ton  in  1905.  The  average  cost  by  districts  ranged 
from  $0.15  per  ton  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $0.90  per  ton  in  the 
Southern  district 

The  average  cost  of  supplies  and  tools  was  $0.28  per  ton  of  basic 
open-hearth  ingots,  and  ranged  from  $0.25  per  ton  in  1905  to  $0.32 
per  ton  in  1902.  This  cost  by  districts  for  the  five-year  average 
ranged  from  $0.23  per  ton  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $0.43  per  ton 
in  tiiie  Eastern  district. 

The  average  cost  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense  was 
$0.21  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots,  and  ranged  from  $0.19  per 
ton  in  1902  to  $0.24  in  1903.  The  average  cost  for  the  five-year  period, 
by  districts,  ranged  from  $0.17  per  ton  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  to 
$0.37  per  ton  in  the  Southern  district. 

The  rebuilding-fund  provision  is  similar  to  the  relining  and  re- 
newals of  the  blast-furnace  cost  statement  (see  p.  98) ;  it  is  a  special 
provision  for  relining  or  rebuilding  open-hearth  furnaces.  The  aver- 
age cost  was  $0.22  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots,  and  ranged 
from  $0.18  in  1902  to  $0.28  in  1903.    The  five-year  average  costs  by 
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districts  ranged  from  $0.11  per  ton  in  the  Wheeling  district  to  $0.50 
per  ton  in  the  Southern  district 

ADomoNAL  COST. — ^Thc  additional  costs  were  derived  from  the 
profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  companies  reporting,  and  are  of  a 
similar  description  to  those  for  other  kinds  of  ingots  already  dis- 
cussed, consisting  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  and  d^recia- 
tion. 

The  rule  adopted  for  allocating  these  additional  items  of  cost  to 
the  several  products  is  obviously  an  arbitrary  one,  and  its  short- 
comings are  perhaps  most  markedly  evident  in  the  case  of  open- 
hearth  ingots,  where  large  percentages  of  scrap  were  used,  of  which  a 
large  part  was  bought  from  outsiders.  As  the  additional  cost  was 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  total  works  cost  of  the  ingots,  the 
amount  of  expense  for  scrap  had  an  important  part  in  determining 
this  additional  cost. 

The  average  of  the  item  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  for 
the  five-year  period  was  $0.42  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots, 
and  ranged  from  $0.31  per  ton  in  1905  to  $0.55  in  1903.  By  districts, 
for  the  five-year  period,  this  cost  ranged  from  $0.15  per  ton  for  the 
Southern  district  to  $0.G9  per  ton  for  the  Chicago  and  Western  and 
the  Lake  Erie  districts. 

The  cost  of  depreciation  for  basic  open-hearth  ingots  for  the  five- 
year  period  was  $0.37  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.23  per  ton  in 
1904  to  $0.60  in  1902.  For  the  five-year  average  by  districts  this 
item  of  cost  ranged  from  no  charge  whatever  in  the  Southern  district 
to  $0.71  per  ton  in  the  Chicago  and  Western  district.  On  account 
of  the  character  of  these  depreciation  charges,  as  well  as  the  more 
or  less  arbitrary  system  of  apportionment  necessarily  adopted  by 
the  Bureau,  little  significance  can  be  attached  to  these  variations. 
It  should  be  noted,  as  explained  elsewhere,  that  the  items  of  general 
and  miscellaneous  expense  and  depreciation  are  cumulative. 

Total  book  cost. — ^The  total  book  cost  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $18.20  per  ton,  and  ranged 
from  $16.64  per  ton  m  1904  to  $20.23  per  ton  in  1903.  The  relative 
costs  from  year  to  year  were  substantially  the  same  as  for  works  cost. 
The  total  book  cost,  by  districts,  for  the  five-year  average,  ranged 
from  $16.94  per  ton  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $21.41  per  ton  in  the 
Eastern  district.  These  total  book  costs  include  various  profits  made 
on  the  transfer  of  materials  used  therein,  at  one  stage  of  manufacture 
or  another,  accruing  to  the  same  companies  or  interests,  so  that  they 
are  not  the  absolute  net  costs  of  production  for  the  concerns  producing 
them. 

In  a  large  number  of  the  separate  items  the  costs  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  averaged  lower  than  for  any  other  district.  This 
highly  favorable  showing  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  was  due  largely, 
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of  course,  first,  to  the  excelleiKe  of  the  principal  open-h^rth  steel 
works  of  that  district  in  point  of  equipment  and  management,  and 
second,  to  the  fact  that  it  had  an  enormous  tonnage.  The  latter  cir- 
cumstance, particularly  for  items  such  as  labor,  ^»am,  repairs,  sup- 
plies and  tools,  and  general  works  expense,  tended  strongly  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  expense  per  ton. 

The  Southern  district  made  a  showing  which  in  many  respects 
was  unfavorable,  although  largely  compensated  for  by  the  very  low 
cost  of  pig  iron,  as  well  as  a  low  fuel  cost.  For  the  remaining  items 
of  works  cost  the  Southern  district  showed  the  highest  cost  in  all 
cases  but  two,  namely,  limestone  and  supplies  and  tools.  This  situa- 
tion is  partly  to  be  explained,  of  course,  by  the  circumstance  repeat- 
edly referred  to,  namely,  that  a  large  part  of  the  steel  tonnage  of 
this  district  was  produced  by  the  duplex  process. 

Section  5.  Book  cost  of  acid  open-hearih  ingots,  1902-1906. 

Of  the  ordinary  grades  of  steel,  which  are  covered  by  this  report, 
acid  open-hearth  steel  was  the  least  important  with  respect  to  the 
quantity  produced.  The  chief  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Bessemier 
process  is  a  much  cheaper  method  of  transforming  pig  iron  of  low 
phosphorus  content  into  steel.  The  application  of  the  acid  open- 
hearth  process  appeared  to  be  chiefly  dependent  on  whether  (1)  acid 
steel  of  special  quality  and  homogeneity  was  desired,  or  (2)  only  small 
quantities  of  acid  steel  were  required,  for  which  it  was  equally  eco- 
nomical to  employ  an  acid  open-hearth  furnace  with  the  use  of 
Bessemer  pig  iron  and  scrap.  This  was  likely  to  be  the  case  particu- 
larly for  plants  which  had  no  blast  furnaces  and  which  must  there- 
fore purchase  the  pig  iron  used.  In  this  case  there  was  often  a 
decided  advantage  in  adopting  a  process  which  utilized  scrap  instead 
of  pig  iron  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  metallic  mixture. 

The  acid  open-hearth  process  for  these  reasons  was  of  subordinate 
importance  and  has  not  tended  to  increase  greatly.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  acid  open-hearth  ingots  for  the  United  States  from  1902 
to  1906,  inclusive,  was  4,113,711  tons,  as  compared  with  30,946,392 
tons  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots.  The  total  production  of  acid  open- 
hearth  ingots,  for  which  the  costs  were  reported  to  the  Bureau  fw 
the  same  period,  was  1,909,542  tcMis,  or  46.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
production  of  the  United  States.  The  proportion  of  the  total  pro- 
duction covered  by  the  cost  returns  made  to  the  Bureau  was  much 
lower  than  for  the  other  grades  of  steel.  This  was  a  consequence  of 
the  facts  already  pointed  out  (see  p.  150),  namely,  that  the  Bureau 
did  not  seek  to  obtain  information  from  concerns  chiefly  engaged 
in  the  production  of  steel  and  products  of  steel  of  special  quality 
(such  as  ordnance,  tool  steel,  etc).  The  production  of  acid  open* 
beartJi  steel  for  which  cost  statements  were  obtained  was  distributed 
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principally  in  three  districts,  namely,  Lake  Erie,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Eastern,  the  great  bulk  of  it  being  in  the  last  two  mentioned. 

The  annual  average  book  costs  of  acid  open-hearth  ingots  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  for  all  districts  combined  and  the 
average  book  costs  by  districts  for  the  five  years  1902  to  1906  inclu- 
sive, are  shown  in  the  two  following  tables : 

Tablb  35.— average  BOOK  COST  OF  ACID  OPEN-HEABTH  INGOTS,  BY  YEARS. 

1902-1906. 

[In  dollan  per  gross  too.] 


Item. 


igo2 


1903 


1904 


1906 


1906 


Total  snd 
averago, 
6  years. 


QroM  tons  prodaoed 

Pig  Iran  and  senp 

Manganese 

limestone 

Labor 

Pnel 

Bteam 

Holds  and  stools 

Aterials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 

SappUes  and  tools 

MlsoeUaneoiis  and  general  works  expense. 
Rebuilding  tand 

Works  cost. • 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense. . . 
Depredation 

Total  book  cost 

Price  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used 

Pounds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  use  J 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Nat  cost  of  waste 


302,580 


842,155 


275,324 


430,757 


458,  n7 


1,909,542 


117.89 
.55 
.01 
1.24 
.90 
.07 
.28 
.38 
.27 
.39 
.13 


818.99 
.60 


814.87 
.59 


814.87 
.41 


816.17 
.60 


816.55 
.55 


.99 
1.01 
.06 
.25 
.29 
.37 
.82 
.18 


1.00 
.86 
.08 
.19 
.20 
.29 
.24 
.13 


1.08 
.90 
.04 
.20 
.25 
.30 
.30 
.12 


22.12 


.75 
1.02 


23.01 


.61 


18.50 


.68 
.28 


18.03 


.53 

.40 


19.70 


30.24 


.66 
.55 


23.89 


24.48 


19.46 


18.95 


20.67 


21.45 


816.55 
2,476 

811.74 

76 

81.34 


817.65 
2,465 

811.44 

86 

81.34 


813.84 

2,453 

8S.26 

76 

81.03 


813.91 

3,442 

88.37 

80 

80.96 


814.03 
2,474 
88.01 
91 
81.34 


815.37 
.  2,463 

89.47 
82 

81.18 


TABtM    36.— AVERAGE    BOOK    COST    OF    ACID    OPEN-HEARTH    INGOTS,    BY    DIS- 
TRICTS. FIVE  YEARS.  1902-1906.» 


[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

Item. 

Lake  Erie. 

Pittsburgh. 

■ 
Eastern. 

Total  and 

nrrm  tons  nroduoed rr.^. 

143,547 

974,755 

772,262 

s  1,909,542 

Pig  iron  and  scnp 

814,70 
1.07 

815.95 
.40 

817.73 

.64 

.01 

1.33 

1.39 

816  55 

If  ansanese 

55 

Ldmestone 

laftbor 

.80 
.92 

.83 
.58 

1.03 

Fuel 

.90 

1  For  average  costs  by  years  for  the  several  districts,  see  Table  "X,  p.  563. 
*  Includes  a  production,  in  one  year,  of  18,978  tons  in  the  Chicago  distrtot. 
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Table  36.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OP  ACID  OPEN-HEARTH  INGOTS.  ETC.— Contd. 


Item. 


LakeErlB. 


Pittsbuic^ 


Total  and 

av«rmee,aU 

districts. 


Steam 

Molds  and  stoob 

Materials  in  repairs  and  malntenauoe 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. 
Rebuilding  fund 

Works  cost. 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense. . . 
Depreciation 

Total  book  cost 

Price  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used 

Pounds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 


to.  05 
.11 
.10 
.18 
.27 


10.02 
.S 
.12 
.24 
.21 
.14 


10.07 
.18 
.43 
.40 
.42 
.08 


SO.  04 
.20 
.25 
.30 
.30 
.12 


18.46 


18.72 


22.57 


.63 
.64 


20.24 


.66 

.56 


20.08 


19.81 


23.84 


21.45 


114.05 

S14.65 

2,418 

2,507 

112.00 

$8.11 

86 

124 

10.65 

11.30 

116.62 
2,416 

$15.24 

30 

$1.11 


$15.37 

2,463 

$0.47 

82 

$1.18 


The  production  of  acid  open-hearth  ingots  reported  ranged  from 
275,324  tons  in  1904  to  468,717  tons  in  1906.  The  production  from 
year  to  year  fluctuated  with  the  general  movement  of  the  iron  trade. 

Works  cost. — The  average  works  cost  of  acid  open-hearth  ingots 
for  the  five-year  period  was  $20.24  per  ton  and  ranged  from  $18.03  in 
1905  to  $23.01  in  1903.  The  controlling  factor  in  these  variations  was 
the  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used. 

The  Lake  Erie  district  showed  the  lowest  works  cost,  namely, 
$18.46,  and  the  Eastern  district  the  highest,  namely,  $22.57.  The 
principal  causes  for  this  difference  were  in  th^  average  prices  of  the 
pig  iron  and  scrap  used,  cost  of  labor  and  fuel. 

Pig  iron  and  scrap. — The  average  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap 
used  for  the  total  tonnage  was  $16.55  per  ton  of  acid  open-hearth 
ingots  for  the  five-year  period  and  ranged  from  $14.87  in  1904  and 
1905  to  $18.99  in  1903.  The  proportion  of  scrap  used  was  very  large, 
averaging  75  per  cent  for  the  total  production  and  ranging  from  70 
per  cent  in  1902  to  78  per  cent  in  1906;  the  remainder  consisted  of 
Bessemer  pig  iron.  The  controlling  factor  in  the  cost  of  the  pig 
iron  and  scrap  was  the  average  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used, 
which  averaged  $15.37  for  the  total  production  and  ranged  from 
$13.84  in  1904  to  $17.65  in  1903.  The  gross  quantities  used  and  the 
quantities  and  values  of  the  scrap  recovered,  the  details  of  which  are 
dbiown  in  Table  35,  also  had  some  influence.    The  net  cost  of  waste 
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averaged  $1.18  and  ranged  from  $0.96  in  1905  to  $1.34  in  1902  and 
1903. 

The  average  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  does  not  corre- 
spond very  closely  to  the  avenige  furnace  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron, 
for  the  reason  that  Bessemer  pig  inm  constituted  only  25  per  cent  of 
the  total  metal  used. 

Considered  by  districts,  the  average  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  was 
$14.70  for  the  I^ake  Erie  district,  $16.95  for  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
and  $17.73  for  the  Eastern  district.  Here  also  the  controlling  factor 
was  the  average  prices  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used,  which  were 
$14.05,  $14.65,  and  $16.62  per  ton,  respectively.  There  were  large 
diflferences  also  in  the  average  quantities  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used 
and  in  the  quantities  and  price  of  scrap  recovered,  but  these  to  some 
extent  offset  each  other.  The  net  cost  of  waste  was  $0.65  per  ton  for 
the  Lake  Erie  district,  $1.30  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and 
$1.11  per  ton  for  the  Eastern  district. 

Manganese, — The  average  cost  of  manganese  was  $0.55  per  ton  of 
acid  open-hearth  ingots  and  ranged  from  $0.41  in  1905  to  $0.60  in 
1903  and  1906.  The  manganese  used  averaged  about  18  pounds  per 
ton  of  ingots.  For  the  five-year  period  the  average  cost  of  man- 
ganese was  very  high  for  the  Lake  Erie  district,  namely,  $1.07  per 
ton,  as  against  $0.64  per  ton  for  the  Eastern  district  and  only  $0.40 
for  the  Pittsburgh  district  These  differences  were  probably  due 
largely  to  differences  in  the  average  quality  of  the  steel  produced. 

Labor. — ^The  labor  cost  for  producing  acid  open-hearth  ingots  aver- 
aged $1.03  per  ton  for  the  five-year  period  and  ranged  from  $0.95  per 
ton  in  1904  to  $1.24  in  1902.  There  was  a  very  sudden  decline  in  this 
item  in  1903,  namely,  $0.25  per  ton,  but  after  that  there  was  not  much 
variation.  The  high  average  labor  cost  in  1902  was  due  to  an  extraor- 
dinarily high  cost  in  the  Eastern  district  ($1.53)  and  a  relatively 
large  percentage  of  production  from  that  district. 

The  average  labor  cost  for  the  Eastern  district  was  relatively  high, 
namely,  $1.32  per  ton  for  the  five-year  period;  this  compares  with 
$0.80  per  ton  for  the  Lake  Erie  district  and  $0.83  per  ton  for  the 
Pittsburgh  district 

Other  items  of  works  cost, — ^The  average  cost  of  fuel  for  acid  open- 
hearth  ingots  for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.90  per  ton  and  ranged 
from  $0.84  per  ton  in  1905  to  $1.01  in  1903.  The  relatively  high 
cost  in  1903  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  unusually  high  prices  of 
coal  in  that  year.  Of  the  specified  districts  the  Pittsburgh  district 
showed  the  lowest  fuel  cost  for  the  five-year  period,  namely,  $0.58 
per  ton,  and  the  Eastern  district  the  highest,  $1.29  per  ton.  One 
reason  for  the  lower  cost  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  was  undoubtedly 
the  extensive  use  of  natural  gas.    Crude  oil  was  also  used  in  connec- 
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tion  with  coal,  the  price  of  oil  used  being  generally  between  2^  and  8 
cents  per  gallon. 

The  average  cost  of  steam  was  $0.04  per  ton  of  acid  open-hearth  in- 
gots and  ranged  from  $0.03  in  1905  and  1906  to  $0.07  in  1902.  The 
lower  costs  in  the  last  two  years  yeere  largely  due  probably  to  the 
increase  in  tonnage.  By  dii^cts  for  the  five-year  period  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  again  showed  the  lowest  cost,  namely,  $0.02  per  ton. 

The  average  cost  of  molds  and  stools  was  $0.20  per  ton  of  acid 
open-hearth  ingots  and  ranged  trom  $0.13  per  ton  in  1905  to  $0.28 
in  1902.  For  the  five-year  period  the  average  for  the  Lake  Erie  dis- 
trict was  $0.11  per  ton,  for  the  Eastern  district  $0.18  per  ton,  and  for 
the  Pittsburgh  district  $0.23  per  ton. 

The  average  cost  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  was  $0.26 
per  ton  of  acid  open-hearth  ingots  and  ranged  from  $0.17  per  ton  in 
1905  to  $0.38  in  1902.  This  was  largely  on  account  of  the  very  high 
cost  in  the  Eastern  district,  which,  for  the  five-year  period,  averaged 
$0.43  per  ton  as  compared  with  $0.10  per  ton  and  $0.12  per  ton  for 
the  Lake  Erie  and  the  Pittsburgh  districts,  respectively. 

The  average  cost  of  supplies  and  tools  was  $0.30  per  ton  of  acid 
open-hearth  ingots  and  ranged  from  $0.26  per  ton  in  1905  to  $0.37 
in  1903.  For  the  five-year  period  the  average  cost  by  districts  ranged 
from  $0.18  per  ton  to  $0.40  per  ton. 

The  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense  averaged  $0.30  per 
ton  of  acid  open-hearth  ingots  and  ranged  from  $0.24  per  ton  in  190B 
to  $0.39  in  1902.  The  range  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  was 
from  $0.21  per  ton  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $0.42  per  ton  in  the 
Eastern  district. 

The  average  cost  on  account  of  the  rebuilding  ^)rovision  was  $0.12 
per  ton  of  acid  open-hearth  ingots  and  ranged  from  $0.11  per  ton  in 
1905  to  $0.14  in  1904.  For  the  five-year  period  the  average  for  the 
Eastern  district  was  $0.08  per  ton,  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  $0.14 
per  ton,  and  for  the  Lake  Erie  district  $0.26  per  ton. 

ADornoNAL  cost. — ^These  items,  as  in  previous  cases,  were  derived 
from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  several  qompanies  reporting, 
comprising  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  and  depreciation.  The 
objection  noted  under  basic  ingots  relative  to  the  apportionment  of 
these  additional  costs  applies  to  acid  ingots  even  to  a  greater  extent, 
as  a  relatively  larger  percentage  of  scrap  was  used.    (See  p.  157.) 

The  average  additional  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  was 
$0.66  per  ton  of  acid  open-hearth  ingots  and  ranged  from  $0.52  per 
ton  in  1905  to  $0.86  in  1903.  For  the  five-year  period  the  Lake  Erie 
district  showed  a  cost  of  $0.91  per  ton,  the  Pittsburgh  district  $0.66 
per  .ton,  and  the  Eastern  district  $0.63  per  ton. 

The  additional  depreciation  from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  as 
allotted  by  the  Bureau  to  acid  open-hearth  ingots  averaged  $0.65  per 
ton  and  ranged  from  $0.28  in  1904  to  $1.02  in  1902.  The  Pittsburgh 
district  for  the  five-year  period  had  the  lowest  average  depreciation 
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charge,  namely,  $0.43  per  ton,  as  compared  with  an  average  charge  of 
$0.64  for  the  Eastern  district,  and  $0.71  for  the  Lake  Erie  district. 
The  somewhat  arbitral^  character  of  these  charges  and  the  effect  of 
the  method  of  allocating  them  adopted  by  the  Bureau  have  been 
already  explained  in  detail.  (See  pp.  20-21.)  It  should  be  particu- 
larly noted  that  the  item  of  depreciation  and  the  item  of  general  and 
miscellaneous  expense  are  of  a  cumulative  character.  (See  pp.  142- 
143.) 

Total  book  cost. — ^The  total  book  cost  of  acid  open-hearth  ingot& 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $21.45  per  ton  and  ranged 
from  $18.95  per  ton  in  1905  to  $24.48  in  1903.  The  movement  of 
costs  from  year  to  year  was  largely  determined  by  the  price  of  the 
chief  raw  materials  and  was  closely  parallel  to  the  movement  of 
works  cost.  For  the  five-year  period  the  Pittsburgh  district  showed 
the  lowest  total  book  cost,  namely,  $19.81,  although  the  works  cost 
for  the  Lake  Erie  district  was  slightly  lower  than  for  the  Pittsburgh 
district.  The  Eastern  district  on  accoimt  of  the  high  cost  of  materials 
had  the  highest  total  book  cost  as  well  as  the  highest  works  cost. 

The  total  book  costs  given  above  include  certain  profits  on  mate- 
rials used  at  one  stage  or  another  of  manufacture  which  accrued  in 
part  to  the  companies  producing  these  ingots,  so  that  the  total  book 
costs  are  not  net  costs. 

Sectioii  6.  Comparison  of  book  costs  of  Bessemer  billet  and  rail  ingots, 
1902-1906. 

As  Bessemer  billet  and  rail  ingots  are  similar  with  respect  to  the 
materials  used  and  to  the  process  of  manufacture,  their  costs  are 
naturally  very  nearly  the  same  in  any  given  locality.  There  are, 
however,  certain  minor  differences  in  cost  which  make  it  worth 
while  to  compare  them.  The  cost  of  the  total*  production  reported 
for  each  kind  of  ingots  gives,  of  course,  the  most  comprehensive 
basis  of  comparison,  but  inasmuch  as  local  conditions  are  of  consid- 
erable importance  with  respect  to  raw  materials  and  certain  other 
items  of  cost,  and  as  the  output  of  each  kind  did  not  have  the  same 
geographical  distribution — some  districts  producing  billet  ingots  but 
no  rail  ingots,  and  vice  versa — to  say  nothing  of  the  proportions  of 
each  kind  in  the  several  districts,  it  is  evident  that  particular  local 
comparisons  are  more  instructive  than  comparisons  for  the  total 
production. 

The  most  advantageous  and  representative  local  grouping  is  a 
combination  of  the  results  of  the  Lake  Erie,  Valley,  and  Pittsburgh 
districts  in  each  case.  These  districts  were  all  using  substantially 
the  same  raw  materials  and  working  under  very  similar  conditions. 
For  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  the  combined  production  re- 
ported of  Be^emer  rail  ingots  in  this  group  of  districts  was  8,551,534 
tons,  of  which  33.8  per  cent  was  from  the  Lake  Erie  district,  15.1 
per  cent  from  the  V«Jley  district,  and  51.1  per  cent  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh district.    Similarly,  for  the  same  period,  the  combined  produc- 
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tion  reported  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  was  90y430,037  tons,  of  which 
18.9  per  cent  was  from  the  Lake  Erie  district,  30.7  per  cent  from  the 
Valley  district,  and  50.4  per  cent  from  the  Pitfeburgh  district.  This 
grouping  of  districts  is  the  most  satisfactory  one  practicable  and  com- 
parisons on  this  basis  are  of  more  utility  than  for  the  total  output  of 
each  class  of  ingots. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  hock  costs  of  produc- 
tion of  Bessemer  billet  and  rail  ingots  for  the  five-year  period  1902 
to  1906,  both  for  the  total  production  reported  and  also  for  the  com- 
bined output  of  the  Lake  Erie,  Valley,  and  Pittsburgh  districts: 

Tablk  37.— comparison  OF  BOOK  COSTS  OF  BESSEMER  BH^LET  AND  RAIL  INGOTS 

FOR  THE  TOTAL  REPORTED  PRODUCTION  AND  FOR  SELECTED  DISTRICTS,  FIVE 

YEARS,  1002-lQOft. 

[In  d<^lan  per  gron  ton.] 


Item. 


Lake  Erie,  Valley,  and 
Pittsburgh  dis^rtota. 


Billet. 


Ran. 


All  districts. 


BUlet. 


Rafl. 


Gross  tons  prodooed 

Pig  Iron  and  scrap 

Uangamwe 

Limestone 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam. 

Molds  and  stools 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

SappUes  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. 

Works  cost 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense. . . 
Depreciation 

Total  book  cost 

Price  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used 

Pounds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Poimds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 


20,430,087 


8,U1,684 


29,0g0,788 


10,485,978 


114.66 
.33 
.01 
.53 
.21 
.14 
.15 
.06 
.10 
.13 


S14.37 
.80 
.01 
.51 
.15 
.13 
.13 
.06 
.10 
.16 


114.88 
.31 
.03 
.57 
.34 
.15 
.15 
.09 
.10 
.13 


S14.84 
.83 

.  .01 
.61 
.18 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.14 
.17 


16.33 


.46 
.43 


10.44 


10.64 


17.15 


.50 
.56 


17.21 


17.38 


17.56 


18.20 


113.42 
2,486 
17.23 
70 
SI.  24 


S13.38 

2,436 

S5.78 

71 

fO.99 


113.59 
2,490 
17.94 
65 
SL39 


S13.69 

3,451 

96.93 

45 

tL15 


In  commenting  on  these  comparisons  it  will  be  sufficient  to  consider 
the  items  for  the  Lake  Erie,  Valley,  and  Pittsburgh  group  of  districts 
only.  Hence,  unless  the  total  average  costs  are  specifically  referred 
to,  it  should  be  understood  that  this  particular  group  of  districts  is 
meant. 

The  woriss  cost  of  Bessemer  ingots  for  the  specified  districts  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  showed  an  average  of  $16.33  per  ton  for 
billet  ingots  and  $16.44  per  ton  for  rail  ingot&    The  cost  of  the  rail 
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ingots  exceeded  that  of  the  billet  ingots  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
greater  quantity  of  manganese  used ;  offsetting  factors  were  the  lower 
price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used,  but  in  a  more  important  degree 
the  smaller  net  cost  of  waste. 

The  difference  in  the  average  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  was 
only  $0.04  per  ton.  To  make  a  ton  of  rail  ingots,  however,  only 
2,436  pounds  were  used  on  the  average  as  compared  with  2,486 
pounds  for  a  ton  of  billet  ingots.  This  was  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  direct  metal  from'  the  blast  furnaces  was  more  largely  used 
for  rail  ingots,  and  hence  the  loss  from  remelting  in  cupola  furnaces 
was  smaller.  The  quantity  of  scrap  recovered  per  ton  of  ingots  was 
practically  the  same,  but  there  was  a  large  difference  in  price  in  favor 
of  the  billet  ingots.  This  fact  did  not  depend  on  necessary  technical 
conditions  but  was  due  largely  to  arbitrary  bookkeeping  valuations. 
The  net  cost  of  waste  for  the  rail  ingots  was  only  $0.99  per  ton  as 
compared  with  $1.24  for  the  billet  ingots,  a  difference  of  $0.25  per 
ton.  This  accounts  for  nearly  all  the  difference  in  the  costs  of  the 
pig  iron  and  scrap,  which  was  $0.29  per  ton,  the  remainder  being 
due,  of  course,  to  the  difference  in  the  price  of  the  material.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  with  the  raw  material  at  substantially  the 
same  price  the  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  was  lower  for  rail  ingots 
than  for  billet  ingots. 

The  cost  of  manganese,  as  already  noted,  was  much  higher  for 
rail  ingots,  amounting  to  $0.80  per  ton  as  compared  with  $0.32  per 
ton  for  billet  ingots,  a  difference  of  $0.48  per  ton.  This  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  rail  ingots  required  a  greater  quantity  of  manganese 
than  billet  ingots. 

The  labor  costs  in  making  these  two  kinds  of  ingots  were  practi- 
cally the  same,  being  $0.51  per  ton  for  rail  ingots  and  $0.53  per  ton 
for  billet  ingots. 

The  fuel  cost  of  rail  ingots,  namely,  $0.15  per  ton,  was  lower  than 
for  billet  ingots,  namely,  $0.21  per  ton,  chiefly  because  direct  metal 
was  more  largely  used  for  making  the  former,  thus  reducing  the  coke 
requirements  for  the  cupcda  furnaces. 

The  remaining  items  of  works  cost  show  no  substantial  differences, 
and  need  not  be  considered  in  detail ;  several  of  them  were  identical. 

The  total  book  cost  of  billet  ingots  was  a  little  lower  than  for 
rail  ingots  for  this  particular  group  of  districts  during  the  five-year 
period,  the  billet  ingots  costing  $17.21  and  the  rail  ingots  $17.28,  a 
difference  of  $0.07  in  favor  of  billet  ingots. 

Sectioii  7.  CompariBon  of  book  costs  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  and  basic 
open-hearth  ingots,  190St-1906. 

For  a  comparison  of  costs  of  the  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  proc- 
esses the  costs  of.  Bessemer  billet  ingots  and  basic  open-hearth  ingots 
were  selected,  not  only  because  the  tonnages  of  these  two  kinds  of 
ingots  were  the  greatest,  but  also  because  these  two  kinds  of  ingots 
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were  the  ones  that  chiefly  competed  with  each  other  as  the  crude 
material  for  the  general  run  of  commercial  steel  products. 

While  from  a  certain  point  of  view  it  is  quite  proper  to  compare 
the  results  of  these  two  processes  in  general — that  is  to  say,  for  all 
districts  for  the  five-year  period — ^such  a  comparison  is  considerably 
affected  by  the  different  degrees  to  which  the  two  processes,  were 
applied  in  different  districts  and  in  different  years.  On  this  account 
there  is  a  distinct  advantage  from  the  standpoint  of  the  inherent  dif- 
ferences in  the  two  processes  to  make  comparisons  for  particular  dis- 
tricts for  the  period  1902  to  1906.  In  selecting  a  particular  district 
the  choice  would  naturally  fall  on  that  which  is  representative  of  the 
best  results  as  well  as  characterized  by  a  large  tonnage.  In  this  re- 
spect the  Pittsburgh  district  was  preeminent  with  respect  to  both  of 
these  kinds  of  ingots. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  book  costs  of  both  Bessemer 
billet  ingots  and  basic  open-hearth  ingots  for  the  Pittsburgh  district^ 
and  for  all  districts  combined,  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906: 


Tabu  38— AVERAOE  BOOK  COSTS  OF  BESSEMER  BILLET  AND  BASIC  OPEN-HEARTH 

INGOTS   FOR   THE   PITTSBURGH   DISTRICT   AND   ALL   DISTRICTS,   FIVE    YEARS, 

1902-1906. 

[In  dollaiB  per  gron  ton.] 


Itam. 


Pittsburgh  district. 


All  diatricti. 


Benemer 
bUlet. 


Basic  open 
hearth. 


BesBomer 
bUlet. 


Basic 


hearth. 


Gross  tons  produced.. 


10,287,890 


13,946,149 


29,099,783 


34,731,706 


Pig  Iron  and  scrap.. 

Manganese 

Limestone 

Labor 

Fuel 


Steam 

Molds  and  stools 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. 
Rebuilding  fund 


Works  cost 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense. . 
Depredation 


Total  book  cost. 


114.84 
.34 
.02 
.54 
.18 
.13 
.15 
.09 
.11 
.14 


$13.68 
.33 
.11 
.78 
.46 
.03 
.14 
.15 
.33 
.17 
.17 


16.54 


16.35 


17.37 


16.94 


$14.88 
.31 
.03 
.57 
.34 
.15 
.15 
.09 
.10 
.18 


16.64 


17.56 


$14.13 
.34 
.18 
.93 
.70 
.04 
.16 
.23 
.38 
.31 


17.41 


.43 
.37. 


18.30 


Price  €i  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  — 
Pounds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used. 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovefed , 

Net  cost  of  waste. 


$13.58 

$13.81 

$13.69 

2,490 

3,481 

3,490 

$6.22 

$9.03 

r.94 

89 

126 

66 

$L36 

.  $0.87 

$1.29 

$13.18 
3,480 
$9.29 
110 
$0.95 
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As  shown  in  the  preceding  table,  the  total  reported  production  of 
Bessemer  billet  ingots  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was 
29,099,783  tons  and  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots  24,731,706  tons  for 
the  same  period.  The  total  tonnages  in  each  instance  were  very 
large,  but  a  more  important  question  is  wheUier  they  were  distrib- 
uted in  like  manner  between  the  several  producing  districts  and  in 
similar  proportions  from  year  to  year.  The  cost  data  show  that 
the  course  of  production  was  not  in  exactly  parallel  lines.  Further- 
more, it  should  be  noted  that  Bessemer  billet  ingots  were  not  pro- 
duced in  some  of  the  districts  in  which  basic  open-hearth  ingots  were 
produced,  namely,  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  districts.  For  these 
reasons  general  comparisons  are  made  by  taking  a  single  district. 

The  Pittsburgh  district  was  the  moat  important  one  for  the  pro- 
duction of  both  kinds  of  ingots.  The  production  of  Bessemer  billet 
ingots  in  this  district  during  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was 
10,287,890  tons,  while  the  production  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots  in 
the  same  district  and  for  the  same  period  was  13,945,149  tons.  The 
production  of  each  kind  of  ingots  for  each  year  of  this  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  was  considerable  also. 

In  the  following  comparison  reference  will  be  made  only  to  the 
figures  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  for  the  five-year  period. 

The  works  cost  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  for  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict for  the  five-year  period  averaged  $16.64,  as  against  $16.25  for 
the  basic  open-hearth  ingots,  showing  a  difference  of  $0.29  per  ton 
in  favor  of  basic  ingots.  While  the  basic  open-hearth  ingots  had  a 
substantial  advantage  in  the  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  ($1.16),  this 
was  largely  offset  by  a  higher  cost  for  fuel,  limestone,  labor,  and  the 
additional  expense  of  relining  the  open-hearth  furnaces.  In  other 
words,  the  basic  open-hearth  process  had  the  advantage  of  cheaper 
pig  iron  and  scrap  and  the  disadvantage  of  a  higher  cost  above 
materiaL 

The  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  was  $14.84  per  ton  of  Bessemer 
billet  ingots  and  $13.68  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots.  The 
difference  corresponded  to  a  normal  relation  depending  principaUy 
(1)  on  the  higher  furnace  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  as  compared 
with  basic  pig  iron,^  (2)  on  the  use  of  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
scrap  for  the  basic  open-hearth  process  at  prices  which  were  generally 
lower  than  the  prices  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  and  (3)  on  the  lower 
value  of  the  scrap  recovered  in  the  Bessemer  process. 

The  gross  quantity  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  w^s  about  the  same 
in  each  case,  namely,  2,490  pounds  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots  and 
2,481  pounds  for  basic  open-hearth  ingots.  The  quantity  of  scrap 
recovered  in  the  former  process,  however,  was  considerably  less  than 
in  the  latter  and  had  also  a  lower  value.  For  this  reason  the  credit 
for  scrap  was  much  less,  the  total  net  cost  of  the  waste  being  $1.26 
per  ton  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots,  as  against  $0.87  for  basic  open- 
heartii  Ingots. 
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'  There,  was  not  much  difference  in  the  cost  of  manganese,  as  the 
steel  made  was  intended  generally  for  similar  purposes. 

In  limestone  the  Bessemer  process  showed  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  basic  open-hearth  process,  the  costs  per  ton  of  ingots  being 
$0.02  and  $0.11,  respectively.  The  Bessemer  process  requires  lime- 
stone in  the  cupola  furnaces,  but  the  amount  was  small  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  where  a  very  large  proportion  of  hot  metal  was  used. 
The  basic  open-hearth  process,  on  the  other  hand,  required,  as  shown 
above,  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  fluxing  material  for  dephos- 
phorizing the  metal  charged. 

An  important  advantage  of  the  Bessemer  process  was  in  respect 
to  labor,  the  costs  of  this  item  being  $0.54  per  ton  for  Bessemer  billet 
ingots  and  $0.78  for  basic  open-hearUi  ingots,  a  difference  of  $0.24. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  difference  is  that  the  Bessemer  process  is 
more  adapted  to  the  use  of  mechanical  methods. 

In  fuel  the  Bessemer  process  showed  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
open-hearth  process,  the  costs  per  ton  of  ingots  being  $0.18  and  $0.46, 
respectively.  The  Bessemer  process  required  little  fuel,  because  hot 
metal  was  generally  used  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  while  the  open- 
hearth  process  necessarily  used  considerable  fuel  in  the  form  of 
producer  gas. 

In  resp)ect  to  the  cost  of  steam,  the  Bessemer  process  was  at  a  dis- 
advantage as  compared  with  the  basic  open-hearth  process,  the  costs 
of  steam  per  ton  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots  being  $0.13  and  only 
$0.03  per  ton  for  basic  open-hearth.  The  most  important  circum- 
stances to  be  noted  here  are  that  the  Bessemer  process  requires  an  air 
blast  both  for  the  converter  and  for  the  cupola  furnaces,  for  which 
there  is  no  corresponding  requirement  in  the  open-hearth  plant. 

The  only  other  item  of  importance  is  the  open-hearth  rebuilding 
fund,  which  amounted  to  $0.17  per  ton.  The  Bessemer  converter 
lasts  a  very  long  time,  and  the  frequent  expense  for  relining  it  is 
covered  by  repairs,  while  open-hearth  furnaces  must  be  rebuilt  from 
time  to  time. 

For  nearly  all  of  the  expenses  of  conversion  the  open-hearth  process 
was  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  compared  with  the  Bessemer  process. 
This  was  partly  due  to  more  elaborate  plant  and  equipment  necessary 
compared  with  the  tonnage  produced.  Thus  the  cost  above  material 
(i.  e.,  works  cost,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  and 
manganese)  was  mudi  higher  for  the  basic  open-hearth  ingots,  being 
$2.24  per  ton  as  against  $1.36  per  ton  for  Bess^ner  billet  ingots. 

The  higher  cost  above  material  for  basic  open-hearth  ingots  was 
mope  than  offset  by  lower  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap,  resulting  in  a 
works  cost  of  $16.25  per  ton  for  basic  open-hearth  ingots,  as  against 
$16.54  per  ton  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots.  Adding  to  the  works  cost 
the  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  gives  a  total 
book  cost  of  $16.94  per  ton  for  basic  open-hearth  ingots,  as  compared 
with  $17.37  per  ton  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots. 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  most  producers  of  Bessemer 
billet  ingots  and  basic  open-hearth  ingots  the  cost  at  which  the  pig 
iron  was  charged  to  the  steel  plant  was  not  the  net  cost  to  them,  as 
they  were  generally  producers  of  iron  ore,  coke,  and  pig  iron.  As 
shown  in  detail  in  the  preceding  chapters,  O'lmost  all  the  Lake  ore 
and  coke  went  into  the  cost  of  pig  iron  at  a  profit.  The  prc^t  charged 
on  Bessemer  ores  (see  Table  88,  p.  278)  was  much  larger  than  on 
non-Bessemer  ores.  Hence,  where  companies  produced  both  Bessemer 
billet  ingots  and  basic  open-hearth  ingots  from  pig  iron  made  from 
their  own  ores  and  coke  it  is  evident  that  the  higher  cost  of  the  'pig 
iron  and  scrap  for  the  Bessemer  ingots  was  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that 
higher  profits  had  been  previously  charged  into  the  costs.  If  these 
profits  were  eliminated — i.  e.,  if  all  the  material  frcwn  the  ore  and 
coke  had  been  put  in  at  net  cost  to  the  companies  producing  the 
ingots — the  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  would  have  been  more 
nearly  the  same  in  each  case. 

It  is  right  here  that  the  real  reason  for  the  superior  value  of  Besse- 
mer ores  is  shown,  namely,  such  ores  are  capable  of  being  used  to 
produce  a  pig  iron  which  can  be  utilized  for  steel  making  in  the 
cheaper  Bessemer  process.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  basic  open-hearth  process  admits  of  using  large  quanti- 
ties of  relatively  cheap  grades  of  scrap.  The  prices  of  such  scrap  are 
generally  lower  than  basic  pig  iron,  which  also  helps  to  keep  down  the 
cost  of  basic  open-hearth  steel. 

Section  8.  Profits  on  sales  and  transfers  of  ingots. 

The  statements  furnished  by  the  ccmipanies  reporting  the  cost  of 
ingots  and  the  profits  from  the  sale  and  transfer  of  such  ingots  did 
not  always  specify  whether  the  profits  from  the  ingots  sold  or  trans- 
ferred were  for  Bessemer  or  open-hearth  quality.  In  most  of  these 
cases,  however,  it  was  evident  to  which  class  the  ingots  belonged,  as 
most  companies  made  only  one  kind.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  ingots 
gold  or  transferred  at  a  profit  were  of  Bessemer  grade. 

None  of  the  Bessemer  rail  ingots  were  scJd  and  the  entire  quantity 
transferred  was  used  at  cost,  so  that  no  transfer  profits  on  ingots 
related  to  rail  ingots.  The  profit  on  sales  or  transfers  therefore  may 
be  assumed,  with  approximate  correctness,  to  relate  to  Bessemer 
billet  ingots.  These  profits  from  sales  or  transfers  at  a  profit  are 
practically  negligible,  as  wUl  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 

Table  39— BOOK  COSTS,  PRICES.  AND  PROFITS  FOR  INGOTS  SOLD  OR  TRANSFERRED 
AT  A  PROFIT,  FIVE  YEARS,  19(»-ig0«. 


Item. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Stiies             

18,530 
274,600 

$18.81 
17.73 

$22.14 
18.40 

83.33 

Tn!K^W9^ 

.67 

Total 

293, igo 

17.79 

18.63 

.84 
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The  total  quantity  sold  or  transferred  at  a  profit  was  therefore 
293,199  tons,  while  the  total  production  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots 
reported  was  29,099,783  tons.  If  the  total  quantity  sold  or  trans- 
ferred at  a  profit  is  assumed  to  be  Bessemer  billet  ingots,  it  amounted 
to  a  little  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  production  reported.  If  a  part 
of  the  quantity  sold  and  transferred  at  a  profit  was  of  open-hearth 
ingots,  the  proportion  of  Bessemer  ingots  was  correspondingly 
smaller.  It  is  evident,  in  any  case,  that  the  profits  on  the  sales  and 
transfers  of  ingots  were  of  little  importance  so  far  as  the  cost  of 
billet  ingots  used  in  further  manufacture  is  concerned. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
BOOK  COSTS  OF  EOLLED  PBODTTCTS,  1902-1906. 

Section  1.  Introductory. 

The  rolling  of  ingots  into  various  forms,  such  as  billets,  rails,  bars, 
wire  rods,  and  sheets,  which  constitutes  a  change  of  form  in  the  steel, 
is  the  third  stage  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture.  In  general,  the 
articles  for  which  costs  of  production  are  presented  in  this  report  do 
not  extend  beyond  the  stage  of  rolled  products.  There  are,  however,  two 
important  exceptions,  namely,  drawn  wire  and  tin  plate.  In  addition 
to  drawn  wire,  there  are  numerous  other  more  elaborated  wire  products, 
such,  for  instance,  as  galvanized  wire,  woven  wire  goods,  nails,  etc., 
but  these  are  not  covered  in  this  report  Similarly,  sheets  are  often 
coated  in  other  ways  than  by  tinning,  as,  for  example,  by  galvanizing 
with  zinc,  but  galvanized  sheets  and  other  elaborated  sheet  products 
are  not  discussed  in  this  report.  The  costs  of  most  of  the  chief  rolled 
products,  namely,  billets,  sheet  bars,  rails,  plates,  structural  shapes, 
merchant  bars,  wire  rods,  and  sheets  are,  however,  presented. 

The  process  of  rolling  iron  and  steel  is  a  mechanical  working  of 
the  material  similar  in  principle  to  hammering  and  pressing,  which, 
besides  giving  the  desired  form  to  the  material,  also  imparts  to  it  a 
much  greater  strength.  The  general  principle  of  a  rolling  mill  is 
comparatively  simple,  although  the  actual  construction  is  often  ex- 
tremely complicated  and  requires  a  very  large  investment  in  plant 
per  ton  of  product.  Stated  in  simplest  terms,  a  rolling  mill  consists 
of  two  metallic  rolls  which  grip  the  material  to  be  rolled  and  by  draw- 
ing it  between  them  compress  it.  While  a  change  of  form  results 
therefrom,  this  mechanical  working  also  increases  the  strength,  as 
already  stated.  As  the  crude  steel  goes  to  the  rolling  mill  in  the  form 
of  a  simple  block  of  large  size  (ingot),  while  the  rolled  products 
have  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  sizes,  it  is  necessary  to  work  the 
material  gradually  by  passing  it  a  number  of  times  through  the  roll- 
ing mill  even  for  the  simplest  forms  of  rolled  products,  while  for  the 
more  complicated  forms  it  is  necessary  to  employ  successively  two  or 
more  additional  mills  of  different  types.  The  mills  which  receive  the 
ingot  or  crude  steel  for  the  first  rolling  process  are  the  blooming,  or 
slabbing  mills.    The  mills  for  finishing  the  product  are  more  gen- 
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erally  described  as  finishing  mills  ^but  are  usually  named  according 
to  the  articles  they  produce,  as,  for  example,  billet  mills,  rail  mills, 
plate  mills,  structural  mills,  merchant  bar  mills,  rod  mills,  sheet 
mills,  etc.  The  finishing  mills  generally  include  more  than  one  stand 
of  rolls. 

Besides  the  rolling  apparatus,  such  mills  require,  of  course,  facili- 
ties and  equipment  for  ccmveying  the  red-hot  material  to  and  from 
the  rolls  and,  generally  also,  for  passing  the  material  between  them. 
They  also  require  motive  power  for  actuating  the  rolls  and  the  equip- 
ment for  conveying  the  material  to  be  rolled,  and  also  for  operating 
the  shears  or  saws  which  are  used  for  cutting  the  material  into  suit- 
able lengths  or  for  shearing  it  into  the  required  form.  Furthermore, 
additional  equipment  has  to  be  provided  for  reheating  material  (heat- 
ing furnaces)  and  for  various  other  purposes. 

As  already  stated,  certain  of  the  products,  the  costs  of  which  are 
included  in  this  report,  require  for  their  production  processes  in  ad- 
dition to  rolling.  The  two  chief  processes  of  this  sort  are  drawing, 
in  the  case  of  wire,  and  coating,  in  the  case  of  tin  plates.  These  two 
processes  are  quite  distinct  from  rolling  and  may  be  more  con- 
veniently considered  in  connection  with  the  particular  discussion  of 
the  products  named.  They  involve,  of  course,  additional  plant  and 
equipment  of  a  different  character  from  that  described  above. 

For  certain  purposes  rolled  products  may  be  conveniently  grouped 
in  two  classes,  namely,  heavy  rolled  products  and  light  rolled  prod- 
ucts, that  is  to  say,  products  which  are  heavy  or  light,  riBspectively,  in 
comparison  with  the  unit  of  length  or  area.  The  heavy  products  do 
not  require  such  an  extensive  reduction  in  size,  and  consequently  are 
made  with  a  smaller  number  of  passes  through  the  rolls.  The  weight 
•of  the  material  makes  it  convenient,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  neces- 
sary to  use  automatic  machinery  for  handling  it,  while  the  tonnage 
produced  in  a  given  time  is  relatively  large.  Both  of  these  factors 
tend  to  make  the  labor  cost  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  than  in 
the  case  of  light  rolled  products.  The  light  rolled  products  not  only 
require  more  mills  to  bring  the  material  to  finished  form  but  also  the 
tonnage  rolled  in  a  given  time  is  necessarily  smaller  per  mill. 
Furthermore,  it  is  impossible  to  produce  certain  of  these  products  by 
automatic  methods,  so  that  the  amount  of  hand  labor  required  is  much 
larger  per  ton. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  evident  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  various  kinds  of  rolled  products  naturally  differs  con- 
siderably owing  to  a  variety  of  circmnstances,  while  there  are  other 
factors  not  referred  to  above  which  also  exercise  an  important  in- 
fluence on  their  respective  costs.  Some  of  these  factors  may  be  con- 
sidered in  a  general  way  before  taking  up  the  discussion  of  the  costs 
of  particular  products. 
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Character  of  mill  and  accessory  plant. — Certain  general  charac- 
teristics regarding  the  differences  in  the  character  of  the  mills  and 
accessory  plant  have  been  referred  to  above  and  may  now  be  con- 
sidered in  more  detail. 

Tyj>e  of  mill, — Even  in  rolling  mills  which  are  used  to  produce  the 
same  kind  of  product  there  are  different  types  which  have  consider- 
able influence  on  the  cost  of  the  product.  Thus,  in  the  initial  stage 
of  rolling,  namely,  in  rolling  ingots  into  blooms  or  slabs,  there  are 
three  types  of  mill.  The  simplest  is  a  mill  consisting  of  two  rolls  in 
which  the  material,  after  the  first  pass,  is  returned  over  the  rolls  to 
its  original  position  and  passed  through  again,  and  so  on  until  the 
desired  reduction  in  size  is  reached.  The  second  form  is  that  known 
as  the  reversing  mill,  in  which,  after  the  first  pass,  the  engines  which 
drive  the  rolls  are  reversed  and  the  rolls  revolve  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, the  material  being  passed  back  through  them.  A  third  type  is 
known  as  the  three-hi^  mill;  that  is,  one  which  has  a  third  roll 
superimposed  on  the  other  two  and  revolving  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  the  roll  beneath  it.  The  material  is  first  passed  through 
the  two  lower  rolls  and  is  returned  through  the  two  upper  rolls,  and 
the  process  thereafter  repeated.  In  the  first  form  of  mill  there  is 
considerable  loss  of  time  in  conveying  the  material  back  to  its  original 
position  after  it  has  first  passed  through  the  rolls.  In  the  second  the 
quick  reversing  of  the  engines  and  machinery  involves  the  use  of 
more  powerful  engines.  The  third  requires  a  more  elaborate  mill 
and  more  elaborate  apparatus  for  handling  the  material  but  accom- 
plishes a  considerable  saving  in  the  time  of  rolling. 

Another  illustration  of  difference  in  the  type  of  mill  is  found  in 
mills  used  for  rolling  plates,  of  which  there  are  two  sorts,  namely, 
sheared  plate  mills  and  universal  plate  mills.  In  the  former  the 
slab,  which  is  a  portion  of  a  flattened  ingot,  is  passed  between 
smooth  rolls  which  compress  it  and  reduce  it  in  thickness  only,  giving 
a  plate  of  slightly  irregular  dimensions  in  width.  The  universal 
plate  mill,  in  addition  to  the  horizontal  rolls  which  reduce  the  thick- 
ness, has  vertical  rolls  at  each  side  which  regulate  the  width.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  arrangement,  the  plates  produced  do  not  require 
shearing  in  order  to  give  them  the  required  width.  This  results  in  a 
great  saving  of  labor  and  material. 

Another  characteristic  difference  in  type  of  mill  is  found  in  respect 
to  rod  miUs,  of  which  there  are  two  leading  types.  In  the  Garrett 
mill  the  material  is  passed  in  through  one  stand  (pair)  of  rolls  and 
returned  through  another  and  so  on  through  several  stands  of  rolls 
arranged  side  Ly  side  until  the  billet  is  reduced  to  the  required  size. 
As  in  making  rods  there  is  a  very  large  reduction  in  size,  and  conse- 
quently an  immense  increase  in  length,  special  arrangements  in  the 
form  of  runways  are  required  on  one  side  of  the  mill  to  take  care  of 
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the  great  length  of  material  in  order  to  keep  it  from  being  tangled 
and  to  bring  it  back  to  the  mill  for  each  return  pass.  Although  much 
has  been  accomplished  in  providing  automatic  devices  to  dispense 
with  hand  labor  and  to  facilitate  the  rolling  of  material  at  great 
speed,  considerable  hand  labor  is  nevertheless  involved.  The  second 
type  is  the  Morgan  mill,  or  continuous  rod  mill,  in  which  the  billet  is 
placed  at  the  first  stand  of  rolls  and  then  proceeds  automatically 
through  a  series  of  stands,  which  are  placed  one  after  the  other.  In- 
asmuch as  the  material  is  rapidly  reduced,  and  the  length  corre- 
spondingly increased,  it  is  necessary  that  the  speed  of  the  rolls  at 
each  succeeding  stand  should  be  greater  than  at  the  previous  stand 
in  order  to  take  up  the  material  as  fast  as  it  comes.  Some  idea 
of  the  speed  at  which  the  material  moves  at  the  end  of  the  process 
may  be  obtained  from  the  statement  that  it  sometimes  goes  at  the  rate 
of  half  a  mile  a  minute.  It  is  roUed  from  a  length  of  about  three 
feet  to  a  length  of  about  twelve  hundred  feet. 

Labor-saving  devices. — ^Reference  has  already  been  made  to  various 
automatic  arrangements  in  rolling  operations.  Strictly  speaking, 
such  devices  are  generally  more  correctly  described  as  semiautomatic 
or  labor-saving  devices.  These  fire  very  important  in  reducing  labor 
costs  and  have  been  extensively  developed  for  almost  all  kinds  of 
mills,  though  generally  less  (5ompletely  for  light  products,  which  are 
easily  manipulated  by  the  workmen,  than  for  the  heavy  products, 
which,  on  account  of  their  great  weight,  make  such  devices  of  especial 
importance.  Thus,  in  the  cogging  mill,  where  a  red-hot  ingot  of 
several  tons  weight  has  to  be  brought  to  the  rolls,  the  former  methods 
of  guiding  the  material  with  hand  implements  have  been  displaced 
by  mechanical  devices,  enabling  it  to  be  steered  in  its  proper  course 
and  turned  over  between  passes  in  order  that  the  material  may  first 
be  compressed  in  cme  direction  and  then  in  another.  In  the  same 
way  mechanical  devices  have  been  introduced  for  transferring  the 
material  from  the  tables  serving  one  set  of  rolls  to  those  serving 
another  and,  likewise,  in  removing  the  product  from  the  rolling 
tables  to  the  racks  where  it  is  left  to  become  c<dd. 

Another  important  class  of  labor-saving  devices  is  found  in  the 
conveying  machinery,  such  as  electric  traveling  cranes  operating 
overhead,  which  pick  up  the  material  and  carry  it  to  the  mill  or  re- 
move it  from  one  mill  to  another,  etc. 

Capacity  and  adaptability. — ^The  capacity  of  a  mill — ^that  is,  the 
tonnage  it  is  able  to  handle  within  a  given  period  of  time — ^has  an 
obvious  relation  to  cost  of  production  and  considerable  differences  are 
found  in  this  respect.  The  capacity  of  a  mill  will  vary  naturally  not 
only  with  its  size  but  also  with  the  type  of  mill  and  various  automatic 
devices  which  save  time  as  well  as  labor. 

Another  feature  affecting  the  output  of  a  mill  is  its  adaptability 
to  the  production  of  more  than  one  kind  or  size  of  product,  inasmuch 
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as  its  theoretical  capacity  for  a  ^ven  size  may  not  alwa:ys  be  attain- 
able on  account  of  the  fact  that  there  may  be  a  lack  of  orders  for 
that  particular  size  to  keep  it  in  operation  all  the  time.  For  this 
reason  mills  which- are  specially  constructed  to  produce  great  quanti- 
ties of  product  of  a  limited  range  of  sizes  are  sometimes  not  as 
economical  in  practice  as  those  which  have  wider  adaptability  though 
perhaps  less  capacity  for  a  few  particular  sizes  n::d  shapes.  / 

Accessory  plants, — As  already  stated,  important  accessory  plants, 
such  as  engines  and  reheating  furnaces,  are  required  in  connection 
with  rolling  mills.  There  are  naturally  considerable  differences  in 
type  and  efficiency  in  these  respects,  but  this  subject  involves  the  con- 
sideration of  matters  which  are  either  too  technical  or  too  general  to 
be  considered  in  this  ccmnection. 

Arrangement  of  plant. — An  important  factor  in  economical  opera- 
tion is  found  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plant,  particularly  in  having 
such  an  arrangement  that  the  material  will  move  along  from  one 
stage  of  the  process  to  another  with  the  least  loss  of  time  and  labor 
and  with  proper  economy  of  space.  Great  differences  in  this  respect 
are  sometimes  found  between  old  plants,  in  which  the  various  parts 
were  built  at  different  times  and  without  any  possibility  of  planning 
an  economical  arrangement,  and  new  plants  which  have  been  con- 
structed on  a  comprehensive  plan  for  all  the  parts. 

Integration  of  plant. — In  the  process  of  rolling  iron  and  steel,  as 
in  the  other  processes  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture  already  consid- 
ered, important  economies  are  possible  in  an  integrated  plant;  that 
is,  one  which  embraces  several  stages  of  production  which  do  not 
exist  in  a  plant  which  is  confined  entirely  to  rolling  the  material. 
The  economies  in  this  respect  are  partly  technical  and  partly  commer- 
cial. The  technical  economies  are  found  chiefly  in  the  saving  of  heat, 
energy,  and  material.  Whether  the  material  to  be  rolled  be  taken  as 
the  ingot  or  partly  rolled  steel  (bloom,  slab,  or  billet),  in  either  case 
the  integrated  plant  has  the  advantage  of  receiving  the  material  at 
the  rolling  mill  before  it  has  lost  the  heat  acquired  in  producing  the 
steel  itself.  In  other  words,  it  does  not  have  to  be  reheated  before  it 
passes  through  the  rolls.  This  results  in  a  considerable  saving  of  fuel 
and  labor.  The  commercial  economies  are  chiefly  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  material  can  be  taken  over  at  cost  and  without  the  payment 
of  freight  for  bringing  it  to  the  rolling  mill. 

Furthermore,  an  integrated  plant — that  is,  one  in  which  the  blast 
furnace,  the  steel  works,  and  rolling  mills  are  united — has  generally 
available  a  large  quantity  of  surplus  blast-furnace  gas,  which  can  be 
utilized  in  furnishing  energy  for  operating  the  rolling  mills.  Blast- 
furnace gas  can  be  used  as  fuel  for  the  production  of  steam,  or 
directly  in  gas  engines,  for  obtaining  the  mechanical  energy  required. 
Sometimes  this  mechanical  energy  undergoes  an  intermediate  trans- 
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formation  into  electrical  energy.  Practically  all  the  motive  power 
required  in  ordinary  rolling-mill  plants  can  thus  be  obtained  in  an 
integrated  plant  without  additional  expenditure  for  fuel.  As  a  result, 
there  is  either  a  large  saving  in  the  cost  of  operation  for  the  rolling 
mill,  or  a  corresponding  credit  to  the  cost  of  production  of  pig  iron  at 
the  blast-furnace  plant  which  furnishes  this  fuel. 

Chabacter  of  product. — ^The  costs  of  various  rolled  products 
naturally  differ  very  greatly  on  accoimt  of  differences  in  the  degree 
of  elaboration  and  also  as  between  products  of  a  similar  degree  of 
elaboration  on  account  of  differences  in  form,  variety,  and  finish. 

The  first  difference  is  obvious  and  requires  no  detailed  comment. 
For  products  which  are  somewhat  similar  in  degree  of  elaboration — 
as,  for  example,  heavy  steel  products — there  are  important  differences 
in  cost  on  account  of  differences  in  form.  One  of  the  simplest  forms 
of  rolled  product  is  the  billet,  which  consists  of  a  long  piece  of  steel 
with  a  cross  section  of  about  16  square  inches  with  slightly  rounded 
comers.  With  this  may  be  compared  a  steel  rail  which  though  also 
very  heavy  per  unit  of  length  has  a  much  more  elaborate  cross  sec- 
tion. In  order  to  make  the  billet,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  compress 
the  ingot  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other  in  rolls  of  compara- 
tively simple  form.  This  requires  a  small  number  of  passes  through 
the  rolls,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  getting  great  accuracy  in  the 
dimensions  finally  obtained. 

In  rolling  a  rail,  even  of  the  comparatively  simple  standard  type 
of  T  rail,  however,  much  more  elaborate  rolls  are  required  and  more 
numerous  passes  in  order  that  the  reduction  to  the  desired  form  may 
be  obtained,  and  particularly  that  in  reaching  this  form  the  material 
shall  not  suffer  any  injury.  Finally,  the  finished  product  must  be 
accurate  in  gauge  for  a  great  variety  of  dimensions.  A  standard  T 
rail  may  be  rolled  from  an  ingot  18  inches  square  in  22  passes  in  a 
single  heat,  though  generally  more  passes  are  used  and  sometimes  it  is 
reheated  in  the  course  of  the  process  of  rolling  in  order  that  the  re- 
duction in  size  may  be  made  more  slowly,  and  thus  diminish  the 
danger  of  injuring  the  product. 

It  is  obvious  that  considerable  differences  will  exist  in  the  labor 
cost  of  rolling  and  other  operating  costs  on  account  of  such  differ- 
ences in  the  form  of  the  product.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  rails,  which 
subsequent  to  the  process  of  rolling  have  to  be  cut  to  length,  straight- 
ened, drilled,  and  inspected,  additional  elements  of  cost  enter.  Con- 
siderable differences  exist  also  in  the  cost  of  rolls  used.  Products  of 
more  elaborate  form  require  more  complicated  rolls,  which  are  more 
quickly  worn  out  or  broken.  Differences  also  exist  in  the  amount  of 
power  required.  A  complicated  section,  like  that  of  a  rail,  requires 
more  power  to  force  the  material  into  the  exact  shape  desired  than 
to  accomplish  the  more  simple  transformations  obtained  in  making  a 
billet 
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Waste. — An  important  element  in  the  cost  of  rolled  products  is  the 
item  of  waste.  This  results  partly  from  an  absolute  loss  of  material 
in  rolling,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  material  is 
reduced  to  scrap.    Considerable  differences  exist  in  the  cost  of  waste. 

The  loss  in  rolling  results  from  oxidation  of  the  red-hot  metal,  and 
this  oxidation  is,  other  things  being  equal,  greater  for  material  which 
has  a  greater  surface  exposed  per  ton.  The  most  compact  material 
rolled,  such  as  billets,  has  a  comparatively  small  surface  exposed  to 
oxidation,  while  plates  have  a  very  large  surface.  In  the  case  of 
sheets,  however,  the  method  of  doubling  them  in  rolling  greatly  re- 
duces the  amount  of  surface  which  would  otherwise  be  exposed.  The 
scale  resulting  from  such  oxidation  is  partly  recovered,  as  already 
explained,  and  utilized  again  in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel.  A 
more  important  element  generally  in  the  cost  of  waste  results  from 
cutting  or  cropping  the  ends  of  the  partly  rolled  material  or  in  shear- 
ing the  irregular  edges  of  plates  and  sheets.  When  the  bloom  is 
rolled  from  the  ingot,  one  end  of  the  bloom  is  considerably  defective 
on  account  of  the  so-called  "  piping  "  of  the  ingot — that  is  to  say,  the 
ingot  in  cooling  does  not  solidify  in  a  homogeneous  manner  at  the 
top.  Furthermore,  even  apart  from  this  piping,  the  rolling  of  the 
material  tends  to  produce  an  irregular  shape  at  each  end.  Conse- 
quently, a  considerable  proportion  of  the  total  length  must  be  cut 
from  the  bloom,  including  some  at  each  end.  Scrap  so  obtained  is, 
of  course,  utilized  in  the  blast  furnace  or  steel  works,  but  involves  a 
considerable  loss  in  value.  The  extent  to  which  it  is  necessary  to 
crop  the  ends  of  rolled  material  depends  somewhat  on  the  character 
of  the  product,  though  mill  practice  varies  also  for  exactly  the  same 
products.  Thus,  blooms  which  are  to  be  rolled  into  rails  are  cropped 
to  a  greater  extent  than  those  used  to  produce  billets,  and  this  con- 
stitutes one  reason  for  the  greater  cost  of  rails. 

In  the  rolling  of  plates  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  this  respect  between  sheared-plate  mills  and 
universal-plate  mills.  The  irregular  form  produced  in  the  sheared- 
plate  mill  requires  that  the  plates  shall  be  sheared  to  bring  them  to 
the  desired  form,  while  the  universal-plate  mill  rolls  them  to  the 
required  width  directly ;  consequently,  there  is  a  large  item  of  cost  for 
waste  in  the  former  case  which  does  not  occur  in  the  latter. 

Variety  of  shapes  and  sizes. — Between  the  different  classes  of 
products  there  are  also  wide  differences  in  the  niunber  of  sizes  and 
shapes  rolled.  Even  for  billets  some  difference  exists  in  the  cost  on 
this  account.  In  the  case  of  certain  other  heavy  steel  products,  like 
rails  and  structural  shapes,  there  is  much  greater  variation,  how- 
ever, in  the  nimiber  of  sizes  and  shapes,  and  particularly  in  the  case 
of  structural  shapes.    A  large  proportion  of  the  rails  are  of  stand- 
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ard  specification  in  shape,  though  showing  considerable  variations  in 
size  or  weight  per  yard.  Besides  standard  rails,  however,  special 
shapes  are  sometimes  made,  even  for  the  ordinary  T  rails.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  show  the  costs  of  standard  rails  in  a  group  by  themselves. 
The  costs  of  light  rails,  which  may  be  of  standard  form,  as  well  as 
various  other  forms,  are  also,  as  a  rule,  separately  grouped.  Another 
important  class  of  rails  is  that  known  as  girder  rails,  chiefly  used 
for  street  and  other  electrical  railways,  which  are  more  complicated 
in  form  than  the  standard  T  rail,  and  for  which  a  much  greater  va- 
riety of  specifications  are  ordinarily  made,  with  a  consequent 
enhancement  in  the  cost  of  production. 

Structural  shapes  include  a  considerable  variety  in  the  general 
form  of  the  material,  such  as  I  beams,  channels,  angles,  tees,  zees, 
etc.,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  Variations  in  shapes  and  sizes 
for  each  of  the  different  forms.  For  some  of  the  lighter  rolled 
products,  such  as  merchant  bars,  hoops,  and  bands,  equally  numerous 
varieties  exist  in  the  form  and  sizes  of  the  material  rolled. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  greater  cost  of  rolling  products 
which  have  considerable  variation  in  form  and  size  is  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  a  great  variety  of  rolls  and  to  make  frequent  stops  in 
the  operation  of  the  mills  in  order  to  change  the  rolls.  Consequently 
the  cost  of  rolls  is  greatly  increased,  while,  owing  to  these  delays, 
the  tonnage  of  production  is  decreased,  with  a  consequent  increase  in 
the  various  items  of  operating  cost  per  ton  of  product. 

Finishing. — ^Another  reason  for  differences  in  the  cost  of  rolled 
products  is  found  in  the  differences  in  preparing  them  for  shipment, 
an  illustration  of  which  has  already  been  given  above  with  reference 
to  billets  and  rails.  After  leaving  the  rolling  mills  the  billets  are 
sheared  to  convenient  lengths  and  then  are  ready  for  shipment. 
Rails,  on  the  other  hand,  have  to  be  sawed  accurately  to  the  required 
length,  straightened,  drilled,  and  inspected.  In  the  rolling  of  sheets 
important  differences  are  found  in  the  methods  of  finishing,  and  par- 
ticularly between  ordinary  sheets  and  black  plate  which  are  pickled 
and  annealed  and  then  used  for  making  tin  plate. 

QuAiiirr  OF  product. — For  a  given  class  of  product  the  cost  of 
production  varies  considerably  also  on  account  of  its  quality.  This 
depends  partly  on  the  quality  of  the  raw  material  used,  partly  on  the 
care  taken  in  the  process  of  rolling,  and  partly  on  the  methods  of 
finishing,  the  circumstances  of  which  have  already  been  briefly  con- 
sidered in  the  foregoing  discussion.  In  the  specifications  for 
products  ordered,  provisions  may  appear  not  only  as  to  the  grade  of 
raw  material  to  be  used  but  also  as  to  the  method  by  which  they  shall 
be  made  and  the  tests  to  which  they  shall  be  subjected  before  de- 
livery. The  kind  of  steel  used  may  be  prescribed  and  its  chemical 
constituents  specified  within  narrow  limits.  The  method  of  rolling 
may  also  be  prescribed,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  cropping  of  the 
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bloom.  Elaborate  tests  may  also  be  required  respecting  the  tensile 
strength  or  other  physical  qualities  of  the  finished  product.  Where 
the  finishing  of  the  material  involves  additional  processes,  as  in  the 
making  of  tin  plate,  there  are  important  differences  in  the  quality, 
depending  on  the  thickness  of  the  tin  coating,  etc.  The  inspection  of 
the  material,  as  in  the  case  of  rails  or  tin  plate,  may  involve  the  divi- 
sion of  the  product  into  qualities  of  standard  grade  and  inferior 
grades.  In  the  case  of  rails,  these  inferior  grades  are  usually  called 
"  seconds  "  and  "  thirds,"  in  the  case  of  tin  plate,  **  wasters."  Ordi- 
narily, the  purchaser  of  the  standard  quality  is  expected  to  take  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  second-grade  rails,  or  a  certain  proportion  of 
wasters  in  tin  plate. 

The  foregoing  discussion  is  intended  merely  to  suggest  the  great 
variety  of  factors  that  affect  the  cost  of  rolled  products  and  to  indi- 
cate in  a  general  way  some  of  the  characteristics  of  this  stage  of 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  products.  In  connection  with  the  par- 
ticular products,  for  which  cost  statements  are  given,  the  appropriate 
place  will  be  found  for  more  particular  descriptions  of  the  processes 
and  conditions  affecting  the  cost  of  production. 

Section  2.  Book  cost  of  large  billets,  1902-1906. 

A  large  billet  is  the  simplest  form  of  rolled  product  and  is  made  by 
rolling  an  ingot  down  to  a  small  rectangular  section  (for  example,  4 
inches  square)  suitable  for  rerolling  into  such  products  as  merchant 
bars,  wire  rods,  and  the  lighter  forms  of  structural  shapes.  The  re- 
duction from  an  ingot  to  a  large  billet  is  usually  made  on  two  mills, 
namely,  a  blooming  mill  and  a  finishing  mill.  The  blooming  mill 
may  be  "three-high"  (see  p.  173)  or  reversible.  The  space  between 
the  rolls  is  diminished  as  the  rolling  proceeds.  The  finishing  mill 
may  be  either  "  three-high,"  reversible,  or  continuous,  and  the 
rolls  are  not  adjusted,  but  the  material  is  gradually  reduced  to  the 
proper  size  and  shape  by  passing  it  through  different  grooves  in  the 
rolls  successively. 

No  report  of  the  production  of  large  billets  is  made  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  possible  to  show 
the  relation  of  the  quantity  of  billets  reported  and  covered  by  the 
cost  statements  to  the  quantity  produced  in  the  United  States,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  case  of  pig  iron  and  ingots.  The  Bureau's  cost 
data  for  Bessemer  billets  probably  cover  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  production  of  the  country  during  the  period  1902  to  1906. 

The  production  of  large  billets  reported  covers  the  three  principal 
kinds  or  grades  of  steel  produced  in  the  United  States,  namely, 
Bessemer,  basic  open-hearth,  and  acid  open-hearth. 

Large  Bessemer  billets. — The  production  of  large  Bessemer 
billets  reported  by  the  companies  furnishing  cost  data  to  the  Bureau 
was  17,908,033  tons.    Included  in  this  total  production  were  some 
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slabs  and  also  some  sizes  larger  than  4  by  4  inches,  which  were  pro- 
duced on  the  same  mills  and  included  in  the  cost  sheets  for  large 
billets.  For  many  of  these  sizes  the  cost  items,  as  distinguished  from 
those  for  the  4  by  4  inch  billets  were  not  separately  given,  but,  as  the 
total  cost  of  each  was  in  many  cases  the  same,  they  were  included  and 
the  whole  quantity  was  taken  up  in  the  cost  averages.  Where  the 
cost  was  different  or  the  sizes  seemed  to  be  so  diverse  as  to  appre- 
ciably affect  the  cost  of  the  different  kinds,  they  were  excluded,  so 
that  the  cost  averages  for  large  Bessemer  billets  properly  apply  to 
the  ordinary  large  billets. 

In  the  following  two  tables  the  book  costs  of  producing  large  Bes- 
>emer  billets  are  given  (1)  by  years  1902  to  1906  and  (2)  by  districts 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906.  Subjoined  to  these  tables  are 
certain  statistical  data  respecting  the  prices  and  quantities  of  ma-. 
*terials  used  and  the  net  cost  of  waste,  which  were  also  derived  from 
the  cost  sheets.  These  are  of  importance  in  analyzing  the  results 
and  in  facilitating  a  comparison  between  the  price  of  ingots  used 
and  the  average  cost  of  the  ingots  previously  shown. 

Tabls  40.-AVERAQE  BOOK  COST  OF  LARGE  BESSEMER  BILLETS,  BY  YEARS,  1Q02>1906. 

[In  doUara  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

GroM  tons  produced »,»,. 

8,530,692 

2,781,744 

3,123,296 

4,164,996 

4,367,406 

17,906,088 

Ingots 

I1&22 

.<a 

.09 
.81 
.04 

.20 
.06 

.14 

$19.17 
.62 
.12 
.88 
.03 

.18 
.07 

.16 

$16.88 
.62 
.10 
.84 
.03 

.16 
.07 

.14 

$16.68 
.49 
.09 
.29 
.03 

.18 

.06 

.13 

$17.99 
.62 
.11 
.29 
.08 

.19 
.06 

.14 

$17.73 
.66 

Labor 

Fuel 

10 

Steam 

.82 

Rolls 

•01 

Materials  in  repairs  and  main- 
tenance  

.17 

.06 

.14 

Mill  cost 

19.67 

.54 
.86 

20.73 

.65 
.48 

18.24 

.71 
.29 

17.89 

.43 
.41 

19.32 

.61 
.63 

19  09 

Additional  cost: 

AXDcnse. ....X. 

65 

Depredation    

64 

*' 

Total  book  cost 

21.07 

2L86 

19.24 

18.73 

20.46 

20  18 

Price  of  ingots  used  i 

117.42 
2,628 

$18.03 

240 

10.80 

$1&39 

2,628 

$18.09 

269 

$0.78 

$16.17 
2,606 

$11.37 

239 

$0.71 

$15.90 
2,624 

$10.84 

267 

$0.78 

$17.21 
2,627 

$12.48 

257 

$0.78 

$16.06 
2,622 

$12.30 

261 

$a77 

Pounds  of  ingots  used.'........ 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 

1  Tbe  price  of  the  ingots  used  plus  the  net  cost  of  waste  gives  the  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  billets.    The  net 
cost  of  waste  is  the  cost  per  ton  of  billets  of  the  gross  loss  in  weight  less  the  value  of  the  scrap  rscovexed. 
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Tablx  4L— AVKBAQE  BOOK  COST  OF  LARGE  BESSEMER  BILLETS,  BY  DISTRICTS,  FIVE 

YEARS,  1902-1906.1 

[In  doUan  per  gross  ton.) 


Itam. 


Chicago. 


Lake 
Erie. 


Valley. 


Pitta, 
burgh. 


Wbeel- 
ing. 


Eastern. 


Total  and 
average, 
aU  dis- 
tricts. 


Groas  tona  produced 

Ingots 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

Rolls 

Katerials  in  repairs  and  main- 
tenance  

Snppliea  and  tools 

Ifisoellaneoua  and  general  works 
expense 

MUlcoet 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  mlaoellaneoua 

expense 

Depreciation 

Total  book  cost 

Price  of  ingots  used 

Pounds  of  ingots  used 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  coat  of  waste 


2,409,322 


3,439,472 


2,006,849 


6,432,442 


2,863,304 


756,644 


17,906,088 


117.98 
.51 
.17 
.31 
.04 

.13 
.04 

.18 


116.85 
.44 
.13 
.84 
.08 

.18 

.04 

.14 


Iiai6 

.60 
.09 
.46 
.06 

.19 
.06 

.15 


117.30 
.52 
.06 
.25 
.03 


.07 


.14 


118.88 
.62 
.06 
.32 
.08 

.15 
.06 

.12 


118.76 
.95 
.14 
.42 
.06 

.25 
.15 

.12 


117.72 
.55 
.10 
.82 
.08 

.17 
.06 

.14 


19.36 


18.00 


19.77 


.48 
.17 


18.59 


.45 
.53 


20.24 


.84 
.35 


20.85 


.88 
.54 


19.09 


.66 
.54 


21.04 


19.60 


2a  42 


19.57 


20.98 


2L77 


20.18 


117.24 

116.28 

$17.28 

$16.54 

$18.01 

$17.72 

2,517 

2,517 

2,409 

2,551 

2,457 

2,627 

111.92 

$12.55 

$11.54 

$12.05 

$12.23 

$13.86 

264 

259 

216 

284 

159 

826 

ta74 

ta57 

$0.88 

$a76 

$a87 

$1.04 

$16.96 
2,522 

$12.20 

251 

$a77 


1  For  average  costs  by  years  for  the  several  districts,  see  Table  XI,  p.  558. 

The  production  of  large  Bessemer  billets  covered  by  the  cost  state- 
ment ranged  from  2,731,744  tons  in  1903  t6  4^357,405  tons  in  1906. 

Raw  material, — The  raw  material  for  the  production  of  large 
Bessemer  billets  was  Bessemer  billet  ingots,  and  the  cost  of  this  raw 
material  determined  largely  the  total  cost  of  billets.  This  showed 
an  average  cost  per  ton  of  billets  of  $17.72  for  the  five-year  period 
and  ranged  from  $16.68  per  ton  in  1905  to  $19.17  per  ton  in  1903. 
The  cost  in  1904  was  almost  as  low  as  in  1905,  namely,  $16.88.  Con- 
sidered by  districts  for  the  five-year  period,  the  cost  of  ingots  per 
ton  of  billets  ranged  from  $16.85  for  the  Lake  Erie  district  to  $18.88 
for  the  Wheeling  district.  The  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  billets  was 
determined  by  the  price  of  ingots  per  ton  and  the  net  cost  of  waste 
in  rolling. 

The  average  price  of  the  ingots  corresponded  closely  with  the 
works  cost  of  producing  them.  An  analysis  of  the  works  cost  of 
Bessemer  billet  ingots  and  the  price  of  ingots  used  for  large  billets 
indicates  that  they  were  taken  over  without  profit  or  at  a  negligible 
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profit  (see  pp.  169-170), and  that  the  differences  existing  were  due  to 
differences  in  the  cost  of  ingots  used  for  large  Bessemer  billets  as 
compared  with  those  which  were  used  for  other  products.  The  quan- 
tity of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  covered  by  the  cost  statement  presented 
(see  p.  136)  was  29,099,783  tons.  Of  this  total  production,  20,163,691 
tons,  or  69.3  per  cent,  were  used  in  making  large  Bessemer  billets. 
The  average  price  of  the  Bessemer  billet  ingots  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  large  Bessemer  billets  was  $16.95  per  ton  and  ranged  from 
$15.90  in  1905  to  $18.39  in  1903.  The  average  price  of  ingots  for 
the  five-year  period  by  districts  ranged  from  $16.28  per  ton  for  the 
Lake  Erie  district  to  $18.01  per  ton  for  the  Wheeling  district.  These 
extremes  in  the  price  of  ingots,  both  by  years  and  by  districts,  corre- 
sponded with  the  extremes  in  the  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  billets. 

The  net  cost  of  waste  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  price  of 
ingots  per  ton  and  the  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  billets.  This  is  the 
cost  of  the  gross  loss  in  weight  less  the  value  of  the  scrap  recovered. 
The  factors,  therefore,  in  determining  the  net  cost  of  waste  are  (1) 
the  quantity  of  ingots  used  per  ton  of  product;  (2)  the  quantity  of 
scrap  recovered  per  ton  of  product;  (3)  the  price  of  the  ingots  per 
ton;  and  (4)  the  value  of  the  scrap  recovered  per  ton.  The  average 
net  cost  of  waste  was  $0.77  per  ton  and  ranged  from  $0.71  per  ton 
in  1904  to  $0.80  per  ton  in  1902.  The  average  net  cost  of  waste  for 
the  five-year  period,  by  districts,  ranged  from  $0.57  per  ton  for  the 
Lake  Erie  district  to  $1.04  per  ton  for  the  Eastern  district. 

Coat  above  material, — The  average  cost  above  material  for  the  five- 
year  period  was  $1.37  per  ton  for  large  Bessemer  billets,  or  7.2  per 
cent  of  the  mill  cost. 

The  labor  cost  averaged  $0.55  per  ton  for  the  period  and  ranged 
from  $0.49  in  1905  to  $0.62  in  1903.  This  item  constituted  the  largest 
single  item  of  cost  above  material;  and  while  comprising  40  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost  above  material  for  the  period,  amounted  to  only 
2.9  per  cent  of  the  mill  cost  of  large  Bessemer  billets.  The  Lake 
Erie  district  showed  the  lowest  labor  cost  per  ton  of  billets  for  the 
five-year  period,  namely,  $0.44  per  ton,  and  the  Eastern  district  the 
highest,  namely,  $0.95  per  ton.  The  large  differences  in  labor  costs 
were  due  probably  partly  to  differences  in  tonnages  and  partly  to  the 
use  of  labor-saving  devices. 

The  item  of  fuel  was  not  very  important,  because  the  billets  were 
usually  made  from  hot  ingots,  which  required  only  a  small  amount 
of  gas  in  the  soaking  pit  to  equalize  the  temperature  of  the  ingots. 
Small  quantities  of  cold  ingots,  because  of  irregularities  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  mills,  were  reheated,  which  involved  additional  expense  for 
fuel.  The  average  cost  of  fuel  was  $0.10  per  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$0.09  in  1902  and  1905  to  $0.12  in  1903. 
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The  average  cost  of  steam  was  $0.32  per  ton  of  large  Bessemer  bil- 
lets, and  showed  no  great  variation  from  year  to  year,  although  quite 
a  range  by  districts — from  $0.25  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district 
to  $0.46  per  ton  for  the  Valley  district. 

The  cost  of  rolls  averaged  for  the  period  only  $0.03  per  ton.  As 
the  shape  of  billets  is  simple  and  the  pressure  not  very  great  rela- 
tively, the  cost  for  this  item  was  small. 

The 'average  cost  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  was 
$0.17  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.13  in  1905  to  $0.20  in  1902.  This 
cost  varied  considerably  as  between  different  districts,  ranging 
from  $0.13  for  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Erie  districts  to  $0.25  for  the 
Eastern  district. 

The  average  cost  of  supplies  and  tools  for  the  five-year  period 
was  $0.06  per  ton,  and  was  nearly  uniform  in  each  year,  varying  only 
$0.01  either  way  from  the  average.  <)onsidered  by  districts,  this  item 
ranged  from  $0.04  for  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Erie  districts  to  $0.15 
for  the  Eastern  district. 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense,  consisting  of  that  pro- 
portion of  general  expense  throughout  the  whole  plant  which  was 
allotted  to  the  operations  of  the  mills  producing  large  billets,  aver- 
aged $0.14  per  ton.  This  item  showed  little  variation  from  year 
to  year  or  by  districts. 

Additional  cost, — ^The  items  under  this  head  were  derived  from  the 
profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  companies  and  apportioned  by  the 
Bureaa  in  the  manner  elsewhere  described.  (See  p.  20.)  They  in- 
clude chiefly  (1)  general  and  miscellaneous  expense,  and  (2)  depre- 
ciation. As  already  noted,  each  product  from  pig  iron  on  was,  when 
used,  generally  charged  at  furnace,  works,  or  mill  cost,  instead  of 
total  book  cost,  with  the  result  that  these  items  of  additional  cost  in- 
crease in  a  cumulative  manner.  Thus,  they  tend  to  be  higher  per  ton 
of  heavy-rolled  products  than  for  ingots,  and  higher  for  light-rolled 
products  than  for  heavy-rolled  products.  There  were,  however,  great 
differences  in  these  additional  expenses  for  the  different  companies, 
and  the  different  companies  did  not  have  the  same  proportions  of 
the  total  output  for  each  product.  For  the  large  Bessemer  billets 
here  under  consideration  the  item  of  general  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense averaged  $0.55  per  ton  for  the  five-year  period,  and  deprecia- 
tion averaged  $0.54  per  ton. 

Total  hook  cost. — ^The  average  mill  cost  of  large  Bessemer  billets 
for  the  five-year  period  was  $19.09  per  ton,  and  the  total  book  cost — 
that  is,  including  with  the  mill  cost  the  items  of  general  expense  and 
depreciation  derived  from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts — was  $20.18. 
The  range  of  total  book  cost  by  years  was  from  $18.73  per  ton  in 
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1905  to  $21.86  per  ton  in  1903,  and  by  districts  from  $19.57  per  ton 
for  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $21.77  for  the  Eastern  district. 

As  in  the  'case  of  the  costs  of  pig  iron  and  ingots,  these  total  book 
costs  are  not  net  costs ;  that  is,  they  include  profits  arising  from  the 
transfer  of  materials  (principally  ore,  coke,  and  pig  iron)  at  prices 
above  the  actual  cost  of  production,  the  profits  of  which  accrued  to 
the  same  companies  or  interests  as  those  for  which  the  large  Besse- 
mer billet  costs  are  stated. 

Large  basic  open-hearth  bhxets. — The  tonnage  of  large  basic 
open-hearth  billets  produced  by  the  companies  reporting  was  13,422,- 
740  tons.  During  the  period  1902  to  1906  a  smaller  proportion  of 
basic  open-hearth  steel  was  made  into  large  billets  than  in  the 
case  of  Bessemer  steel,  because  relatively  larger  quantities  of  open- 
hearth  steel  than  of  Bessemer  steel  were  made  into  other  products 
(chiefly  plates  and  structural  shapes). 

In  the  following  tables  are  given  the  book  costs  of  producing  large 
basic  open-hearth  billets  by  years,  1902  to  1906,  and  by  districts  for 
the  five-year  period : 

Table  42.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  LARGE  BASIC  OPEN-HEARTH  BILLETS,  BY 

YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

965,660 

1,803,263 

2,261,859 

$16.73 
.53. 
.16 
.36 
.04 

.22 
.06 

.16 

8,703,215 

$17.13 
.54 
.15 
.81 
.04 

.19 
.06 

.15 

4,508,734 

$18.98 
.50 
.15 
.81 
.04 

.20 
.06 

.15 

13,422,740 

TPffOtS. .TT*rtTT 

119.82 
.72 
.14 
.35 
.06 

.27 
.06 

.17 

$21.07 
.68 
.19 
.40 
.04 

.28 
.06 

.30 

$18.45 

Labor. 

.55 

Fuel 

.16 

Steam -  -  -  t 

.83 

RoUa 

.04 

Materials  In  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance  r ,  r 

.22 

fliiDDllefl  and  tooUi. . , 

.06 

MlAoellaneoas  and  general  works 
exDense ^»»,»-»^-,-- 

.16 

Millcost 

21.58 

.47 
.76 

22.02 

.62 
.43 

18.26 

.65 
.30 

18.67 

.36 
.82 

20.38 

.42 
.49 

19.97 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous 
exnense ...-, 

.48 

Depreciation 

.42 

Total  book  cost.  ••• 

22.81 

23.97 

19.21 

19.25 

21.29 

20.87 

Price  of  ineots  used ............. 

118.90 
2,504 

•14.73 

314 

$0.92 

$19.83 
2,646 

$14.15 

373 

$1.24 

$15.86 
2,606 

$11.44 

340 

$0.87 

$16.25 
2,643 

$12.15 

376 

$0.88 

$17.98 
2,617 

$13.02 

348 

$1.00 

$17.47 

Pounds  of  ingotfl  ufied . .  ^  ^ 

2,625 

$12.79 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 

355 
$0.98 
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Tablb  48.— average  book  COST  OF  LARGE  BASIC  OPEN-HEARTH  BILLETS,  BY 
DISTRICTS,  FIVE  YEARS,  1902-1906.» 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

Chicago 

and 
Western. 

Lake 
Erie. 

Valley 

and 

Wheeling. 

Pitts- 
burgh. 

Eastern. 

Southern. 

Total 
and 

*iSld£' 
tricts. 

1,319,154 

970,960 

2,076,483 

7,196,800 

1,505,813 

352,012 

13,422,740 

Ingots 

110.58 
.01 
.33 
.46 
.04 

.07 
.25 

119.71 
.58 
.19 
.47 
.08 

.19 
.04 

.21 

$18.63 
.60 
.19 
.43 
.03 

.23 
.06 

.20 

$16.96 
.47 
.06 
.25 
.03 

.18 
.05 

.11 

$22.88 
.70 
.32 
.41 
.14 

.90 

.08 

.21 

$20.68 

1.06 

.10 

.24 

.02 

.48 
.06 

.19 

$18.45 

Labor... 

.55 

Fuel 

.16 

Steam 

.33 

Rolls 

.04 

Materials  in  repairs  and  main- 
tenance  

.22 

.06 

work!  expense  ^  ...^^a.^..... 

.16 

MHlnort 

21.60 

.76 
.64 

21.42 

.78 
.57 

20.37 

.43 
.36 

18.15 

.87 
.86 

25.04 

.67 
.64 

22.85 
.00 

19.07 

Additional  cost: 

expense 

.48 

Depreciation..  ««•.... ...... 

.42 

Total  book  cost 

23.00 

22.77 

21.16 

18.88 

26.35 

22.94 

20.87 

Price  of  ingots  used.. 

~    118.31 

2,661 

112.36 

394 

IL27 

118.80 
2,587 

113.66 

276 

10.82 

$17.81 
2,587 

$13.46 

323 

$0.82 

$16.12 
2,640 

$12.35 

366 

$0.86 

$21.43 
2,625 

$13.74 

363 

$1.45 

$19.35 
2,661 

$14.05 

368 

$1.33 

$17.47 

Pomidsof  tngotsused 

2,025 

$12.79 

Pomidsol  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 

355 
$0.96 

1  For  average  costs  by  years  for  the  several  districts,  see  Table  XII,  p.  555. 

The  production  of  large  basic  open-hearth  billets  covered  by  the 
cost  statement  ranged  from  965,669  tons  in  1902  to  4,598,734  tons  in 
1906,  or  nearly  five  times  more  in  1906  than  in  1902.  Large  basic 
open-hearth  billets  were  produced  in  several  districts  during  this 
period.  The  Valley  and  Wheeling  districts  were  combined,  however, 
in  order  not  to  reveal  the  costs  of  particular  concerns. 

Raw  material. — The  raw  material  for  the  production  of  large  basic 
open-hearth  billets  was  basic  open-hearth  ingots.  The  average  cost 
of  the  ingots  per  ton  of  large  basic  open-hearth  billets  for  the  five- 
year  period  was  $18.45,  and  ranged  from  $16.73  per  ton  in  1904  to 
$21.07  per  ton  in  1903.  The  average  cost  of  ingots  by  districts  for 
ihe  period  ranged  from  $16.98  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  to 
$22.88  per  ton  for  the  Eastern  district  The  average  cost  for  the 
Pittsburgh  district  was  $1.65  less  than  for  any  other  district,  and 
the  average  cost  for  the  Eastern  district  was  $2.20  more  than  for  any 
other  district.  These  large  variations  in  the  costs  of  ingots  per  ton 
of  billets  were  determined  largely  by  the  price  of  the  ingots,  although 
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the  net  cost  of  waste  differed  considerably  by  years  as  well  as  by 
districts. 

The  average  price  at  which  the  ingots  were  used  in  the  production 
of  large  basic  open-hearth  billets  was  $17.47  per  ton.  The  works 
cost  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots  was  $17.41  per  ton.  (See  Table  33, 
p.  151.)  This  difference  of  $0.06  per  ton  was  due  entirely  to  varia- 
tions in  the  cost  of  ingots  used  for  large  billets  and  those  used  in 
the  production  of  other  products.  The  quantity  of  basic  open-hearth 
ingots  used  in  making  these  large  open-hearth  billets  was  15,730,983 
tons,  which  constituted  63.6  per  cent  of  the  reported  production  of 
such  ingots.  The  average  price  of  the  ingots  for  the  five-year  period, 
as  noted  above,  was  $17.47  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $15.86  in  1904 
to  $19.83  in  1903.  The  average  price  of  ingots  by  districts  ranged 
from  $16.12  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $21.43  per  ton  for 
the  Eastern  district. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste — that  is,  the  cost  of  the  gross  loss 
in  weight  less  the  value  of  scrap  recovered — was  $0.98  per  ton,  and 
ranged  from  $0.87  in  1904  to  $1.24  in  1903.  Considered  by  districts 
for  the  five-year  period,  this  cost  ranged  from  $0.82  per  ton  for  the 
Lake  Erie  district  and  the  Valley  and  Wheeling  group,  to  $1.45  per 
ton  for  the  Eastern  district,  a  difference  of  $0.63  per  ton. 

Cost  above  material, — The  average  cost  above  material  per  ton  of 
large  basic  open-hearth  billets  for  the  five-year  period  was  $1.52,  or 
7.6  per  cent  of  the  mill  cost. 

The  item  of  labor  amounted  to  about  one-third  of  the  cost  above 
material.  It  averaged  $0.55  per  ton  for  the  five-year  period,  and 
ranged  from  $0.50  in  1906  to  $0.72  in  1902.  The  marked  decline  in 
•  labor  from  1902  to  1906  was  probably  due  chiefly  to  the  increased 
output  and  to  the  application  of  labor-saving  devices.  There  was  a 
wide  range  in  the  cost  of  labor  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period, 
from  $0.47  per  ton  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $1.08  per  ton  in  the 
Southern  district,  likewise  due  chiefly  to  variations  in  output  and  in 
the  use  of  labor-saving  devices. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.16  per  ton, 
and  showed  no  appreciable  variation  from  year  to  year,  although 
there  was  quite  a  range  by  districts,  from  $0.08  per  ton  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  to  $0.33  per  ton  for  the  Chicago  and  Western  districts. 
These  differences  in  fuel  costs  were  the  result  largely  of  differences 
in  quantities  of  cold  ingots  used. 

The  average  cost  of  the  steam  in  rolling  ingots  into  large  basic 
open-hearth  billets  was  $0.33  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.40  in  1903 
to  $0.31  in  1905  and  1906.  The  range  by  districts  was  from  $0.47 
per  ton  for  the  Lake  Erie  district  to  $0.24  per  ton  for  the  Southern 
district. 

The  remaining  items  of  mill  cost  do  not  call  for  special  comment 
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Addition-al  cost, — ^Under  this  head  are  included  costs  derived  from 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  companies  and  apportioned  to  the 
different  products  as  elsewhere  described.  (See  p.  20.)  They  are 
grouped  under  (1)  general  and  miscellaneous  expense,  and  (2) 
depreciation.  The  former  item  averaged  $0.48  per  ton  for  the  five- 
year  period  and  the  latter  item  $0.42  per  ton.  As  has  been  noted, 
the  raw  materials  from  pig  iron  on  were  generally  charged  at  fur- 
nace or  works  cost  instead  of  total  book  cost,  with  the  result  that 
these  items  of  additional  cost  increase  in  a  cumulative  manner. 

Total  book  cost, — The  average  mill  cost  of  large  basic  open-hearth 
billets  for  the  five-year  period  was  $19.97  per  ton,  and  the  total  book 
cost,  adding  to  the  mill  cost  the  expenses  derived  from  the  profit  and 
loss  accounts,  was  $20.87,  and  ranged  from  $19.21  in  1904  to  $23.97 
in  1903.  The  average  total  book  cost  by  districts  ranged  from  $18.88 
per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $26.35  per  ton  for  the  Eastern 
district. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  total  book  costs  are  not  net 
costs,  as  they  include  profits  arising  from  the  transfer  of  materials 
(principally  ore,  coke,  and  pig  iron)  at  prices  above  the  actual 
cost  of  production,  although  the  transfer  profits  included  in  the 
costs  of  open-hearth  products  are  not,  as  a  rule,  as  large  as  those 
included  in  the  cost  of  Bessemer  steel  products. 

Large  Acro  open-hearth  billets. — ^The  high  cost  of  large  acid 
open-hearth  billets  limits  their  use  and  the  production  is,  therefore, 
much  less  than  that  of  the  other  kinds  of  large  billets.  The  total 
production  included  in  the  investigation  was  only  392,087  tons  for 
the  five  years  1902  to  1906. 

The  book  cost  of  producing  larg^  acid  open-hearth  billets,  by 
years,  1902  to  1906,  was  as  follows:^ 

Table  44.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  LARGE  ACID  OPEN-HEARTH  BILLETS,  BY  YEARt^, 

1902-1906. 
fla  dollars  per  gross  ton.) 


Item. 

1903 

1003 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
(years. 

Gross  tons  produced 

81,637 

71,000 

82,631 

89,789 

67,030 

308,067 

InTOts         ............................... 

$24.89 
.65 
.20 
.47 
.05 
.24 
.06 
.19 

$26.71 
.60 
.84 
.53 
.04 
.22 
.05 
.17 

$19. 17 
.46 
.24 
.45 
.02 
.17 
.08 
.14 

$19.28 
.47 
.23 
.40 
.04 
.17 
.09 
.12 

$21.76 
.45 
.29 
.50 
.04 
.21 
.04 
.17 

$22.20 

Labor    

.52 

Fuel    

.27 

Steam 

.46 

Rolls      

.04 

Materials  In  repairs  and  maintenance 

SunDlies  and  tools 

.20 
.07 

MJaoeilaneous  and  general  works  expense.. 

.16 

MiUcost 

26.84 

28.65 

20.73 

20.80 

23.46 

23    2 

*  It  Is  not  practicable  to  give  the  cost  of  producing  acid  open-hcartb  billets  by  districts, 
M  this  would  reveal  tbe  costs  of  particular  concems. 
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Tabu  44.— AVBRAOB  BOOK  COST  OF  LARGE  ACID  OPEN-HBARTH  BILLETS,  BTa— 

Contizmed. 


Item. 

1903 

190S 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
a▼e^ag^ 
Syears. 

Additional  cost: 

Qeneral  and  miaoellaneous  expense.. . . 
Depreciation 

turn 

2.03 

11.21 
.72 

$0.97 
.33 

$0.78 
.46 

$1.08 
.66 

$1.00 
.84 

Total  book  cost 

29.04 

aa58 

22.03 

22.04 

25.15 

26.76 

Price  of  ingots  uted , 

123.76 
2,643 

$17.52 

206 

SL13 

$25.35 
2,542 

$18.25 

251 

$1.86 

$ia26 
2,520 

$12.44 

247 

$0.91 

$iai6 

2,611 

$12.77 

881 

$1.13 

'  $20.60 

2,582 

$13.65 

825 

$1.16 

$21.05 

Ponndfof  ingOtSVSWl  ,  x  .*,...,..*..4,.4.a 

3,560 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

$14.68 

384 

Net  oost  of  waste 

$1.15 

The  production  of  large  acid  open-hearth  billets  covered  by  the 
cost  statement  ranged  from  67,030  tons  in  1906,  to  89,789  tons  in 
1905.  Large  acid  open-hearth  billet  production,  unlike  that  for 
large  basic  open-hearth  billets,  showed  no  increasing  tendency  during 
this  period.  Furthermore,  a  relatively  smaller  quantity  of  acid 
open-hearth  ingots  was  made  into  billets  each  year. 

Raw  material, — ^The  raw  material  for  large  acid  open-hearth  billets 
was  acid  open-hearth  ingots.  This  raw  material  cost  for  the  five- 
year  period  was  $22.20  per  ton  of  billets,  and  ranged  from  $19.17 
per  ton  in  1904  to  $26.71  per  ton  in  1903,  a  difference  of  $7.54  per 
ton.  This  difference  was  due  largely  to  differences  in  the  prices  of 
ingots,  although  the  actual  loss  in  weight  was  greater  in  1903  than 
in  1904. 

The  average  price  of  the  ingots  for  the  five-year  period  was  $21.05 
per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $18.16  in  1905  to  $25.35  in  1903,  a  difference 
of  $7.19  per  ton.  While  the  acid  open-hearth  ingots  were  used  at 
works  cost,  the  prices  were  different  from  the  costs  of  such  ingots,  as 
shown  in  Table  35,  page  159,  because  only  about  23  per  cent  of  the 
reported  production  of  acid  open-hearth  ingots  was  made  into  large 
acid  open-hearth  billets.  Also  certain  plants,  which  had  a  low  cost 
for  acid  open-hearth  ingots,  used  no  part  of  their  ingots  in  making 
billets. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste  was  $1.15  per  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$0.91  per  ton  in  1904,  the  year  of  the  lowest  price  of  ingots,  to  $1.36 
per  ton  in  1903,  the  year  of  the  highest  price  of  ingots. 

Oost  above  material, — The  average  cost  above  material  for  the  five- 
year  period  was  $1.72  per  ton,  or  7.2  per  cent  of  the  mill  cost. 

The  average  cost  of  labor  was  $0.52  per  ton,  or  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  above  material.  The  labor  cost  ranged  from  $0.45  per  ton 
in  1906  to  $0.65  per  ton  in  1902.  The  average  labor  cost  for  1906 
was  much  lower  than  in  1902  or  1903,  due,  apparently,  to  improved 
equipment. 
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The  average  costs  of  fuel  and  steam  for  the  production  of  large 
acid  open-hearth  billets  were  relatively  more  important  than  for 
either  large  Bessemer  billets  or  large  basic  open-hearth  billets,  for 
the  reason  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  production  was  in  the 
Eastern  district,  where  the  cost  of  fuel  was  high.  The  average  cost 
of  fuel  for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.27  per  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$0.23  to  $0.84,  and  the  average  cost  of  steam  for  the  period  was  $0.46 
per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.40  to  $0.58. 

The  other  items  of  Qost  above  material  are  either  relatively  unim- 
portant, or  call  for  no  particular  comment. 

Additional  cost — ^The  additional  cost  was  derived  from  the  profit 
And  loss  accounts  of  the  companies  and  includes  (1)  general  and 
miscellaneous  expense,  and  (2)  depreciation.  The  average  cost  of 
general  and  miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five-year  period  was  $1 
per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of  depreciation  for  the  same  period 
was  $0.84  per  ton.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other  kinds  of  large  billets, 
these  additional  costs  are  cumulative,  as  the  raw  materials  were  gen- 
erally used  at  furnace  or  works  cost,  instead  of  at  total  book  cost. 

Total  book  cost. — ^The  average  mill  cost  of  large  acid  open-hearth 
billets  foi-  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $23.92,  and  the 
total  book  cost,  found  by  adding  to  the  mill  cost  the  additional  costs 
of  general  expense  and  depreciation,  was  $25.76. 

The  total  book  costs,  as  in  the  cases  of  other  kinds  of  large  billets^ 
include  profits  from  the  transfer  of  materials  (principally  ore,  coke, 
and  pig  iron)  above  the  actual  cost  of  production  which  accrued  to 
the  same  companies  or  interests  as  produced  these  large  acid  open- 
hearth  billets. 

Comparison  of  book  costs  or  large  Bessemer,  large  basic  open- 

HEARTH,    AND    LARGE    ACID    OPEN-HEARTH    BILLETS. — It    is    desirable    tO 

make  a  brief  comparison  of  the  book  costs  of  producing  the  three 
kinds  of  large  billets,  namely,  large  Bessemer,  large  basic  open  hearth 
and  large  acid  open  hearth.  The  best  and  most  practicable  compari- 
son, on  the  whole,  is  one  for  the  five-year  averages.  Such  a  com- 
parison is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Tablb  46.— COMPARISON  OP  AVERAGE  BOOK  COSTS  OF  LARGE  BESSEMER  BILLETS, 
LARGE  BASIC  OPEN-HEARTH  BILLETS,  AND  LARGE  ACID  OPEN-HEARTH  BILLETS 
FIVE  YEARS.  100»-1908. 

[fn  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

Bessemer. 

Basic  open 
hearth. 

Add  open 
hearth. 

Grom  txnvi  nroducftl 

17,906,033 

13,422,740 

392,087 

Ingots      - 

$17.72 
55 
.10 
.32 
.03 

$18.45 
.65 
.16 
.83 
.04 

$22  20 

Labor  

.62 

Fuel 

.27 

Steam 

.46 

Rolto 

.04 
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Tabli  45.— comparison  OF  AVERAGE  BOOK  COSTS  OP  LARGE  BESSEMER  BILLETS, 
LARGE  BASIC  OPEN-HEARTH  BILLETS,  AND  LARGE  ACID  OPEN-HEARTH  BILLETS, 
FIVE  YEARS,  1902-1906-Contiimed. 


Item. 


Basic  open 
heartn. 


Aoid 


LOidopen 
heaithT 


Materials  in  repaira  and  maintenance 

Bappliea  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense 

MUloott 

Additional  cost- 
General  and  miscellaneous  expense. . 
Depreciation 

Total  book  cost 

Price  of  Ingots  used 

Pounds  of  ingots  used 

Prioe  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 


to.  17 
.06 
.14 


to.  22 
.06 
.16 


to.  20 
.07 
.16 


10.00 


.55 
.54 


10.97 


.48 
.42 


23.92 


LOO 
.84 


20.18 


20.87 


25.76 


tl6.05 

tl7. 47 

2,622 

2,625 

tl2.20 

tl2.79 

251 

366 

to.  77 

to.  98 

t2L06 
2,560 

tl4.68 

284 

tl.l5 


The  reported  production  of  large  Bessemer  billets  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  was  17,908,033  tons,  of  large  basic  open-hearth 
billets  13,422,740  tons,  and  of  large  acid  open-hearth  billets  only 
392,087  tons. 

Raw  material. — The  differences  in  the  costs  of  producing  the  three 
kinds  of  large  billets  were  due  largely  to  differences  in  the  costs  of 
the  ingots  used.  The  average  cost  of  the  ingots  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  large  Bessemer  billets  was  $17.72  per  ton  for  the  five-year 
period;  the  average  cost  of  ingots  used  in  the  production  of  large 
basic  open-hearth  billets  was  $18.45  per  ton,  or  $0.73  per  ton  more 
than  Bessemer  ingots,  and  the  average  cost  of  the  ingots  used  in  the 
production  of  large  acid  open-hearth  billets  was  $22.20  per  ton,  or 
$4.48  per  ton  more  than  the  Bessemer  ingots  and  $3.75  per  ton  more 
than  basic  open-hearth  ingots.  The  high  cost  of  acid  open-hearth 
ingots  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots  was 
due  in  part  to  the  unfavorable  location  of  some  of  the  plants  pro- 
ducing acid  open-hearth  steel. 

The  average  price  of  ingots  was  $16.95  per  ton  for  large  Bessemer 
billets,  $17.47  per  ton  for  large  basic  open-hearth  billets,  and  $21.05 
per  ton  for  large  acid  open-hearth  billets. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste  was  much  higher  for  open-hearth 
billets  than  for  Bessemer  billets.  It  averaged  $0.77  per  ton  for  large 
Bessemer  billets,  $0.98  per  ton  for  large  basic  open-hearth  billets,  and 
$1.15  per  ton  for  large  acid  open-hearth  billets. 

Cost  above  material. — The  cost  above  material  differed  considerably 
for  the  three  kinds  of  large  billets.    It  averaged  $1.37  per  ton  of 
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large  Bessemer  billets,  $1.52  per  ton  for  large  basic  open-hearth 
billets,  and  $1.72  per  ton  for  large  acid  open-hearth  billets. 

The  largest  and  most  important  item,  that  of  labor,  was  the  same 
for  both  large  Bessemer  and  large  basic  open-hearth  billets,  namely, 
$0.55  per  ton,  while  the  labor  cost  for  acid  open-hearth  billets  was 
$0.03  per  ton  less.  The  average  costs  of  fuel  and  steam  were  com- 
paratively high  for  acid  open-hearth  billets,  which  was  due  chiefly 
to  differences  in  the  location  of  the  plants. 

Total  hook  cost, — The  mill  cost  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906  was  $19.09  per  ton  of  large  Bessemer  billets,  $19.97  per  ton  of 
large  basic  open-hearth  billets,  and  $23.92  per  ton  of  large  acid  open- 
hearth  billets.  The  additional  costs  as  allocated  were  $1.09,  $0.90,  and 
$1*84,  respectively.  The  total  book  cost  (i.  e.,  the  mill  cost  plus  the 
additional  costs)  for  the  same  period  was  $20.18  per  ton  for  large 
Bessemer  billets;  $20.87  per  ton  for  large  basic  open-hearth  billets; 
and  $25.76  per  ton  for  Jarge  acid  open-hearth  billets.  In  other 
words,  large  basic  open-hearth  billets  cost  $0.69  per  ton  more  than 
large  Bessemer  billets;  and  large  acid  open-hearth  billets  cost  $5.58 
per  ton  more  than  large  Bessemer  billets  and  $4.89  per  ton  more  than 
large  basic  open-hearth  billets. 

Profits  on  sales  and  transfers  of  large  billets. — In  many  cases 
separate  profit  and  loss  records  were  not  kept  showing  the  sales  and 
transfers  of  large  billets  and  profits  thereon  by  grades.  For  this 
reason  it  is  not  practicable  to  give  separately  the  costs,  prices,  and 
profits  for  the  three  kinds  of  large  billets  above  discussed.  Hence, 
the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  show  the  sales  and  transfers  of  all  large 
billets  taken  together.  The  results  as  shown  by  the  profit  and  loss 
accounts  follow : 

T4BLE  46.— BOOK   COSTS,    PRICES,  AND    PROFITS    FOR    LARGE    BILLET8»    SOLD    OR 
TRANSFERRED  AT  A  PROFIT.  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Year. 


1902.... 
1903.... 
1904.... 
1905.... 
1906.... 

Total 


Sold. 


Tons.     Cost.  Price.  Profit, 


978,386 
628,070 
870,829 

1,414,638 

1,381, 


121.71 
23.54 
19.33 
19.10 
21.20 


5,273,319 


S26.38 
28.55 
20.59 
21.95 
25.68 


S4.62 
5.01 
1.26 
2.85 

4.48 


2a70  24.30      3.6010,645,244 


Transferred  at  a  profit. 


Tons.     Cost.  Price.  Profit 


1,579,145 
1,325,620 
1,525,827 
2,823,045 
3,391,607 


$2L73 
22.49 
19.21 
19.15 
20.80 


S23.51 
23.44 
20.17 
20.02 
21.16 


20.49  21.35 


$L78 
.95 
.96 

.87 


Sold  and  transferred  at  a 
profit. 


Tons.     Cost.  Price.  Profit, 


2,557,531121.73 
1,953,690  22.82 
2,396,656  19.26 
4,237,683 
4,773,008 


15,918,563 


19.13 


r24.59 
25.08 
20.33 
20.66 


20.92  22.47 


20.56 


22.33 


t2.86 
2.26 
1.07 
1.63 
1.55 


L77 


1  This  statement  includes  a  small  tonnage  of  blooms  and  slabs  which  could  not  be  eliminated.    The  effect, 
however,  upon  costs  or  prices  is  practically  negligible. 

77232"— 13 15 
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The  production  and  the  average  total  book  cost  of  the  three  kinds 
of  large  billets  discussed  above  were  as  follows : 


Item. 


Tons  pro- 
duced. 


AToage 
book  cost 


Large  Bessemer  billets 

Large  basic  open-heartli  billets . 
Large  acid  open-hearth  billets. . 

Totrt 


17,908,033 

13,422,740 

392,087 


t20.18 
20.87 
25.76 


31,722,860 


90.54 


Of  this  total  production  of  31,722,860  tons,  5,273,319  tons  were 
sold,  10,645,244  tons  were  transferred  at  a  profit,  and  the  remainder 
was  used  at  cost.  The  average  cost  of  the  quantities  sold  and  trans- 
ferred at  a  profit  was  $20.56  per  ton  (including  the  additional  costs), 
and  the  average  cost  of  the  total  production,  as  shown  above,  $20.54 
per  ton,  a  difference  of  only  $0.02  per  ton.  This  close  correspondence 
must  be  regarded  more  as  a  coincidence  than  as  a  necessary  condi- 
tion, because  not  only  did  the  quantities  differ  considerably,  but  also 
there  were  substantial  differences  in  the  average  costs  of  the  different 
grades. 

The  average  cost  of  the  tonnage  sold  for  the  five-year  period  was 
$20.70  per  ton,  and  the  average  price  received  was  $24.30  per  ton, 
affording  an  average  profit  of  $3.60  per  ton.  The  average  price, 
domestic  and  foreign,  received  for  a  considerable  tonnage  of  large 
Bessemer  billets  (2,736,027  tons)  for  the  period  1902  to  1906  was 
$23.31,  and  of  basic  open-hearth  billets  (1,860,632  tons)  $24.25. 

The  average  cost  of  the  quantity  transferred  at  a  profit  for  the  five- 
year  period  was  $20.49  per  ton,  the  average  transfer  price  was  $21.35 
per  ton,  and  the  average  transfer  profit  was  $0.86  per  ton.  The  av- 
erage transfer  profit  ranged  from  $0.36  per  ton  in  1906  to  $1.78  in 
1902.  While  the  profits  on  the  large  billets  transferred  at  a  profit 
were  not  large  compared  with  those  on  the  sales,  the  average  profit 
of  $0.86  per  ton  on  10,645,244  tons,  one-third  of  the  total  production, 
is  not  by  any  means  insignificant. 

The  average  profit  on  sales  and  transfers  at  a  profit  combined  has 
little  significance  so  far  as  a  study  of  costs  is  concerned,  as  the  profit 
on  sales  did  not  enter  into  the  cost  of  subsequent  products  rolled  from 
large  billets. 

Section  3.  Book  cost  of  small  billets,  1902-1906. 

Small  billets,  as  distinguished  from  large  billets,  are  those  which 
are  less  than  4  by  4  inches  square.  They  are  used  principally  for 
further  conversion  into  light  bands,  hoops,  and  cotton  ties.  The  or- 
dinary sizes  are  2  inches,  If  inches,  and  1^  inches  square,  cut  to 
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lengths  of  80  feet.  As  in  rolling  large  billets,  the  reduction  from  an 
ingot  to  a  small  billet  is  made  (1)  on  a  blooming  mill  and  (2)  on  a 
finishing  mill.  The  blooming  mill  is  generally  reversible  (see  p.  173.) , 
the  space  between  the  rolls  decreasing  as  the  rolling  proceeds.  The 
small  billet  finishing  mill  may  be  either  a  continuous  or  a  '^  three- 
high  "  mill.  A  continuous  small  billet  finishing  mill  can  not  be  uti- 
lized in  rolling  other  products  while  the  "three-high"  mill  may  be 
adapted  for  the  production  of  sheet  bars  and  other  products. 

The  cost  data  secured  by  the  Bureau  for  the  period  1902  to  1906 
covered  the  production  of  both  small  Bessemer  billets  and  small  basic 
open-hearth  billets,  although  the  production  of  the  latter  was  lim- 
ited because  basic  open-hearth  steel  was  not  extensively  produced 
during  this  period. 

Small  Bessemer  billets. — ^The  production  of  small  Bessemer  bil- 
lets for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  covered  by  the  cost  data 
was  2,686,706  tons.  The  book  costs  of  producing  small  Bessemer 
billets  are  given  by  years  1902  to  1906  and  by  districts  for  the  five- 
year  period,  in  the  two  following  tables : 

TABU  47.-AVSRAOE  BOOK  COST  OF  SMALL  BESSEMER  BILLETS,  BY  YEARS,  1903-190$. 

[In  doUan  per  groM  ton.] 


Item. 

1903 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average. 
5year8. 

OrrMM  trmn  nrodiioed 

560,366 

483,197 

406,655 

566,170 

666,419 

2,686,706 

Ingots --.. 

$17.36 
.73 
.08 
.40 
.00 
.84 
.08 
.16 

$1&09 
.77 
.10 
.63 
.07 
.81 
.09 
.24 

$16.81 
.66 
.07 
.48 
.04 
.20 
.09 
.24 

$15.55 
.57 
.07 
.48 
.06 
.15 
.06 
.23 

$17.03 
.61 
.08 
.41 
.07 
.23 
.OS 
.20 

$16.88 

IjBibot          

.66 

ynd  

.08 

Steam 

.48 

Rolls        

.07 

flmiDlIes  and  tools     

.24 
.06 

MisceUaneoos  and  general  works  expense. . . 

.21 

ICillooet 1 

19.22 

.47 
.79 

20.89 

.66 
.64 

17.59 

.48 
.31 

17.18 

.34 
.39 

18.09 

.38 
.59 

18.70 

Additional  ooet: 

.44 

.54 

Total  book  cost 

3a  48 

33.09 

18.38 

17.76 

19.66 

19.68 

Price  of  incots  used 

$16.64 
2,554 

$12.63 

286 

$0.71 

$17.86 
3,592 

$13.71 

323 

$0.83 

$15.08 
2,627 

$12.32 

341 

$0.73 

$14.87 
3,581 

$11.44 

311 

$0.68 

$16  27 
2,585 

$12.61 

311 

$0.75 

$16.14 

Pimnda  of  inffots  need r 

2,585 

$12.52 

312 

Net  oast  of  waste      

$0.74 
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Table  48.-AVERAOE  BOOK  COST  OF  SMALL  BESSEMER  BILLETS,  BY  DISTRICTS,  FIVE 

YEARS,  1902-1906.1 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 


Chicago. 


Valley. 


Pitts- 
burg. 


Total 
and  aver- 
age, all 
districts.* 


Gross  tons  produced 

Ingots 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

Rolls 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Misoellaneoofl  and  general  works  expense, 

Mill  cost 

Additional  ooet: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense . . . 
Depreciation 

Total  book  cost 

Price  of  ingots  used ^ 

Pounds  of  ingots  used , 

Price  of  scrap  recovered , 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 


389,954 


901,426 


1,365,803 


2.686,706 


$17.83 
.79 
.14 
.44 
.09 
.16 
.06 
.12 


$16.49 
.63 
.08 
.56 
.09 
.22 
.10 
.88 


$16.85 
.65 
.06 
.43 
.05 
.28 
.06 
.16 


19.63 


.91 
1.40 


18.50 


18.56 


.29 
.41 


18.70 


.44 
.54 


21.94 


19.30 


19.26 


19.68 


$17.23 

$15. 75 

$16.09 

2,476 

2,621 

2,589 

$12.40 

$12. 74 

$12.37 

220 

340 

316 

$0.60 

$0.74 

$0.76 

$16.14 
2,585 

$12.52 

312 

$a74 


1  For  average  costs  by  years  for  the  several  districts,  see  Table  Xm,  p.  557. 
*  Includes  a  production,  in  one  year,  of  29,523  tons  in  the  Wheeling  district. 

The  reported  production  of  small  Bessemer  billets  was  quite  uni- 
form from  year  to  year.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  total  produc- 
tion was  made  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  The  balance  of  the  produc- 
tion was  principally  in  the  Valley  and  Chicago  districts. 

Raw  material. — ^The  raw  material  for  producing  small  Bessemer 
billets  was  Bessemer  billet  ingots.  Some  of  the  companies  reporting 
the  costs  of  such  billets  kept  a  separate  cost  of  the  blooms  into  which 
the  ingots  were  rolled  and  then  made  a  small  billet  cost  sheet  from 
blooms.  These  cost  statements  were  combined  in  order  to  put  all  of 
the  costs  upon  the  same  basis,  i.  e.,  upon  the  basis  of  rolling  small 
billets  from  ingots.  The  average  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  billets  for 
the  five-year  period  was  $16.88  per  ton  and  ranged  from  $15.55  per 
ton  in  1905  to  $18.69  per  ton  in  1903.  The  cost  of  ingots  by  districts 
for  the  five-year  period  ranged  from  $16.49  per  ton  for  the  Valley 
district  to  $17.83  per  ton  for  the  Chicago  district.  This  cost  of 
ingots,  as  in  the  case  of  other  products  rolled  from  ingots,  was  deter- 
mined by  the  price  of  ingots  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling. 

The  average  price  of  ingots  corresponded  with  the  works  cost  of 
producing  them,  but  as  there  were  diflferences  in  the  cost  of  ingots  used 
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for  small  billets  and  those  used  for  other  products  there  was  no 
exact  correspondence  between  the  average  price  of  the  ingots  used 
and  the  average  works  cost  of  the  total  quantity  of  ingots  made. 

The  quantity  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  used  in  making  small  Besse- 
mer billets  was  3,100,618  t(Mis,  or  only  10.7  per  cent  of  tiie  total  Besse- 
mer billet  ingots  reported. 

The  average  price  of  ingots  for  the  five-year  period  was  $16.14  per 
ton  and  ranged  from  $14.87  per  ton  in  1905  to  $17.86  per  ton  in 
1903.  Considered  by  districts  for  the  period,  the  price  of  ingots 
ranged  from  $15.75  per  ton  for  the  Valley  district  to  $17.23  per  ton 
for  the  Chicago  district. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste,  which  is  the  difference  between  the 
net  cost  of  the  ingots  per  ton  of  billets  and  the  price  of  the  ingots 
per  ton,  was  $0.74  per  ton  and  ranged  from  $0.68  per  ton  in  1905  to 
$0.83  per  ton  in  1903.  The  average  cost  by  districts  for  the  five-year 
period  ranged  from  $0.60  per  ton  for  the  Chicago  district  to  $0.76 
per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

Cost  above  material. — The  average  cost  above  material  for  the  five- 
year  period  was  $1.82  per  ton,  or  9.7  per  cent  of  the  mill  cost. 

The  cost  of  labor  was  the  most  important  item  of  cost  above  ma- 
terial. This  averaged  for  the  five-year  period  $0.66  per  ton  and 
ranged  from  $0.57  per  ton  in  1905  to  $0.77  per  ton  in  1903.  As  in 
the  case  of  large  Bessemer  billets,  the  decline  in  the  cost  of  labor  dur- 
ing the  period  was  probably  due  to  an  increased  output  per  mill  and 
to  the  application  of  labor-saving  devices.  The  average  cost  of 
labor  for  the  five  years,  by  districts,  ranged  from  $0.63  per  ton  for 
the  Valley  district  to  $0.79  per  ton  for  the  Chicago  district. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  was  $0.08  per  ton.  The  range  in  cost  was 
not  large  by  years,  though  there  were  considerable  differences  by 
districts. 

More  steam  was  required  to  reduce  an  ingot  to  a  small  billet  than  to 
a  large  billet  and  consequently  the  cost  of  steam  was  larger  for  small 
Bessemer  billets  than  for  large  Bessemer  billets.  The  average  cost 
was  $0.48  per  ton  and  ranged  from'  $0.41  per  ton  in  1906  to  $0.62 
per  ton  in  1903.  Considered  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  the 
average  cost  of  steam  ranged  from  $0.43  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh 
district  to  $0.56  per  ton  for  the  Valley  district. 

The  average  cost  of  rolls  was  $0.07  per  ton ;  of  materials  in  repairs 
and  maintenance,  $0.24  per  ton ;  of  supplies  and  tools,  $0.08  per  ton ; 
and  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense,  $0.21  per  son. 

Additional  cost. — Under  this  caption  are  included  the  various  items 
of  expense  found  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  which  were  appor- 
tioned to  the  costs  of  the  several  products,  as  elsewhere  described. 
(See  pp.  20-21.)  These  items  are  grouped  under  (1)  general  and 
miscellaneous  expense  and   (2)   depreciation.    The  average  cost  of 
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general  and  miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906  i^as  $0.44  per  ton  and  the  average  cost  of  depreciation  for  the 
same  period  was  $0.54  per  ton.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these 
costs  are  cumulative,  as  the  materials  for  tliis  and  earlier  stages  of 
manufacture  were  used  at  furnace  or  works  cost  and  not  total  book 
cost. 

Total  hook  cost, — ^The  mill  cost  of  small  Bessemer  billets  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $18.70,  and  adding  the  additional 
cost  derived  from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  gave  a  total  book  cost 
of  $19.68  per  ton.  The  total  book  cost  ranged  from  $17.76  per  ton  in 
1905  to  $22.09  in  1903.  The  average  total  book  cost  by  districts  for 
the  five-year  period  ranged  fi'om  $19.26  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh 
district  to  $21.94  per  ton  for  the  Chicago  district.  The  cost  for  the 
Valley  district  was  $19.30  per  ton,  or  only  $0.04  per  ton  higher  than 
for  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

The  total  book  cost  of  small  Bessemer  billets  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  as  stated  above,  was  $19.68  per  ton,  and  the  total 
book  cost  of  large  Bessemer  billets  for  the  same  period  was  $20.18 
per  ton,  or  $0.50  per  ton  more.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  there  were  great  differences  in  the  costs  of  raw  material  and  that 
the  group  of  plants  whose  costs  were  averaged  for  one  product  was 
not  the  same  as  the  group  for  another  product.  Thus,  large  Besse- 
mer billets  were  made  by  a  large  number  of  plants,  while  small  Besse- 
mer billets  were  made  by  comparatively  few  and  in  s(Hne  cases  dif- 
ferent plants. 

As  in  the  case  of  preceding  products,  these  total  book  costs  of  small 
Bessemer  billetsjnclude  profits  arising  from  the  transfer  of  materials 
(principally  ore,  coke,  and  pig  iron)  at  prices  above  the  actual  cost 
of  production,  the  profits  of  which  accrued  to  the  same  companies  or 
interests. 

Small  basic  open-heabth  billets. — ^The  production  of  small  basic 
open-hearth  billets  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  908,343 
tons.  In  the  following  table  are  given  the  average  book  costs  of 
producing  anall  basic  open-hearth  billets  by  years  1902  to  1906 : 

Table  49.— AVEBAGB  BOOK  COST  OP  SBL\LL  BASIC  OPBN-HEABTH  BILLBTS.  BY 

YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
aveiBge. 
6  yean. 

(inMs  tons  nroduced....  ............ ...... 

68,425 

109,740 

163,476 

264,189 

312,513 

908,343 

IiurotB 

$10.90 
1.82 
.14 
.65 
.IB 

$19.49 
1.02 
.08 
.60 
.06 

$16.14 
.72 
.06 
.61 
.06 

$15.66 
.58 
.06 
.86 
.06 

$17.28 
.68 
.06 
.40 
.06 

$17.04 

I^abor     

.74 

Fuel 

.06 

Stfiem •• 

.46 

Bolto 

\m 
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Tablb  49.-AVERAOE  BOOK  COST 

OF  SHALL  BASIC  OPEN-HEARTH  BILLETS,  BTO- 
Continued. 

Item. 

1902 

19QB 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintonaDoe 

8iii>pHes  and  tools 

to.  74 
.14 
.30 

$0.87 
.U 
.26 

$0.20 
.08 
.22 

$0.17 
.06 
.18 

$0.26 
.06 
.20 

$0.37 
.06 

MisoeUaneous  and  general  works  expense.. 

.tL 

MiUooet 

23.96 

.17 
.20 

22.06 

.43 
.46 

17.98 

.47 
.31 

17.11 

.24 
.36 

18.92 

.87 
.40 

1&98 

Additional  cost: 

D^reciation 

.84 

.40 

Total  book  cost 

24.33 

22.95 

18.76 

17.71 

19.78 

19.67 

E*rlce  of  Ingots  naed 

$18.45 
2,721 

$13.50 

417 

$1.46 

$18.26 
2,712 

$14.53 

403 

$1.23 

$15.31 
2,766 

$12.10 

500 

$0.83 

$14.86 
2,701 

$11.73 

431 

$0.80 

$16.46 
2,680 

$12.77 

867 

$0.88 

$16.12 

FoYinds  of  ingots  nsed 

2,680 
$12.66 

414 

Net  cost  of  waste 

$0.02 

The  reported  quantity  of  small  basic  open-hearth  billets  produced 
ranged  from  58,425  tons  in  1902  to  312,513  tons  in  1906.  There  was 
an  uninterrupted  increase  in  production  during  this  period.  The  ton- 
nage produced  in  1906  was  more  than  five  times  as  much  as  the 
production  in  1902. 

Baw  material, — ^The  raw  material  for  producing  small  basic  open- 
hearth  billets  was  basic  open-hearth  ingots  and  the  average  cost  of 
such  ingots  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $17.04  per  ton 
of  billets  and  ranged  from  $15.66  per  ton  in  1905  to  $19.90  per  ton 
in  1902. 

The  average  price  of  ingots  for  the  five-year  period  was  $16.12 
per  ton  and  ranged  from  $14.86  per  ton  in  1905  to  $18.45  per  ton  in 
1902.  The  average  price  of  $16.12  per  ton  was  $1.29  per  ton  less 
than  the  average  works  cost  of  all  the  basic  open-hearth  ingots  pro- 
duced. This  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  small  basic 
open-hearth  billets  were,  for  the  most  part,  produced  in  districts  in 
which  the  costs  of  ingots  were  below  the  average  for  all.  The  quan- 
tity of  basic  open-hearth  ingots  used  was  1,090,558  tons,  or  only  4.4 
per  cent  of  the  total  basic  open-hearth  ingots  made. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste  was  $0.92  per  ton  and  ranged  from 
$0.80  per  ton  in  1905  to  $1.45  per  ton  in  1902.  This  wide  variation 
was  due  largely  to  differences  in  the  average  price  of  ingots,  although 
the  quantity  of  ingots  required  was  larger  in  1902  than  in  1905 
(2,721  pounds  as  against  2,701  poimds) . 

Cost  above  material. — The  average  cost  above  material  for  the  five- 
year  period  was  $1.89  per  ton,  or  almost  exactly  10  per  cent  of  the 
mill  cost* 
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The  item  of  labor  was  the  most  important.  For  the  five-year 
period  the  average  cost  was  $0.74  per  ton  and  ranged  from  $0.58  per 
ton  in  1905  and  1906  to  $1.82  per  ton  in  1902.  The  extremely  high 
average  cost  in  1902,  and  to  some  extent  in  1903,  was  due  to  a  anall 
output  and  to  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  cost  at  one  plant,  pro- 
ducing in  1902  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  average  cost  of  the  fuel  was  only  $0.06  per  ton.  It  averaged 
the  same  for  three  years  of  the  period.  The  average  cost  in  1902 
was  considerably  higher,  due  to  the  conditions  already  noted. 

The  average  cost  of  steam  was  $0.46  per  ton  and  ranged  from 
$0.35  per  ton  in  1905  to  $0.69  per  ton  in  1903. 

For  the  five-year  period  the  average  cost  of  rolls  was  $0.07  per  ton ; 
of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance,  $0.27  per  ton ;  of  supplies 
and  tools,  $0.08  per  ton;  and  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works 
exi)ense,  $0.21  per  ton. 

Additional  cost, — The  items  under  this  head  were  derived  from 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts  and  include  (1)  general  and  miscellane- 
ous expense  and  (2)  depreciation.  The  average  cost  of  general  and 
miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.34  per  ton  and 
the  average  cost  of  depreciation  was  $0.40  per  ton  for  the  same 
period.  As  already  noted,  each  product  from  pig  iron  on  was  gen- 
erally charged  to  the  next  step  at  furnace  or  works  cost  instead  of 
total  book  cost,  with  the  result  that  these  items  increase  in  a  cumula- 
tive manner. 

Total  hook  cost. — ^The  mill  cost  of  small  basic  open-hearth  billets 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $18.93,  and  adding  the 
additional  costs  derived  from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  gave  a 
total  book  cost  of  $19.67  per  ton.  The  total  book  cost  ranged  from 
$17.71  per  ton  in  1905  to  $24.33  per  ton  in  1902. 

The  remarks  made  under  the  heading  of  small  Bessemer  billets, 
relative  to  large  Bessemer  billets  costing  more  than  small  Bessemer 
billets,  apply  also  here.  By  a  comparison  it  will  be  seen  that  small 
basic  open-hearth  billets  cost  less  than  large  basic  open-hearth  billets, 
for  the  reasons  previously  noted. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  total  book  costs  are  not  net 
costs,  as  they  include  profits  arising  from  the  use  of  materials  at 
prices  above  the  actual  cost  of  production  which  accrued  to  the  same 
companies  or  interests. 

Profits  on  sales  and  transfers  of  small  billets. — SmaU  Besse- 
mer billets. — ^The  production  of  small  Bessemer  billets  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  covered  by  the  foregoing  cost  statement  was 
2,686,706  tons.  Of  this  total  quantity  approximately  71  per  cent 
was  used  at  mill  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  lighter  rolled  products. 
The  remainder  was  either  sold  or  transferred  at  a  profit.  In  the 
following  table  are  given  the  book  costs,  prices,  and  profits  for  the 
small  Bessemer  billets  sold  or  transferred  at  a  profit,  by  years,  1902 
to  1906. 
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Tabls  M.— book  costs,   prices,  and   profits  for   small  BESSEMER   BILLETS 
SOLD  OR  TRANSFERRED  AT  A  PROFIT,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1006. 


[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

Year. 

Sold. 

TmnsfBired  at  a  profit. 

Sold  and  transferred  at  a 
profit. 

Tons. 

Cost.  Iprioo. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost  Prioe. 

1 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Prioe. 

Profit. 

1902 

05,683 
76,888 
03,474 
07,662 
68,135 

|2a  16128.07 

85.01 
6.04 
.87 
3.36 
4.65 

1 
227,535'faa88|2S.08 

103,700J  23.64  24.82 

1,0Q2{  10.63  2a  63 

8,8401  17.23  21.28 

3,662|  10.01   22.35 

83.60 
L28 
1.00 
4.05 
8.34 

32S,218f2a31 
180,67V  22.30 

05,466  17.66 
101,402  17.38 

71,787j  18.00 

82160 
25.00 
17.05 
2a  77 
23.40 

$4.20 

lOOS 

2a  62 
17.62 
17.39 
18.80 

27.66 
17.80 
2a  76 
23.64 

8.60 

1004 

.30 

1906 

3.30 

1006 

4.60 

'Total 

431,737 

ia84 

22.06 

4.12 

340,815'  21.20  24.17 

1           1 

2.88 

772,552  10.03  23.5a      8.57 

1 

The  quantity  sold  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  431,787 
tons.  The  average  cost  of  producing  this  tonnage  was  $18.84  per 
ton,  and  the  average  price  received  was  $22.96  per  ton,  affording  an 
average  profit  of  $4.12  per  ton. 

The  quantity  transferred  at  a  profit  was  340,815  tons.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  producing  this  tonnage  was  $21.29  per  ton  and  the  aver- 
age price  received  was  $24.17  per  ton,  affording  an  average  profit 
of  $2.88  per  ton.  The  average  transfer  profit  ranged  from  $1  per 
ton  in  1904  to  $4.05  per  ton  in  1905. 

The  total  profit  on  the  sales  and  transfers  at  a  profit  has  little  sig- 
nificance so  far  as  a  study  of  costs  is  concerned. 

Small  basic  open-hearth  billets. — ^The  total  production  of  small 
basic  open-hearth  billets  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was 
908,343  tons,  and  of  this  quantity  nearly  90  per  cent  was  used  at 
mill  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  li^t  rolled  products.  Of  the  re- 
maining 10  per  cent  only  a  very  small  quantity  was  transferred  at  a 
profit,  the  balance  being  sold. 

The  following  table  gives  the  book  costs,  prices,  and  profits  for  the 
sales  and  transfers : 

Table  51.— BOOK  COSTS,   PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  FOR  SMALL  BASIC  OPEN-HEARTH 
BILLETS  SOLD  OR  TRANSFERRED  AT  A  PROFIT,  BY  YEARS,  100^1006. 


[In  doUars  per  groas  ton.) 

Year. 

Sold. 

Transferred  at  a  profit 

Sold  and  transferred 
at  a  profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Coat. 

Price 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

1002 

25,447 
13,301 
17,066 
18, 101 
7,521 

127.24 
25.85 
18.54 
16.50 
10.82 

124.75 
25.37 
20.01 
20.66 
25.65 

1.47 
4.07 
6.83 

12,848 

3,279 

334 

54 

11 

820.81 
26.01 
23.38 
16.40 
17.88 

124.78 
25.60 
22.45 
21.40 
21.64 

83.97 

».«5 
4.01 
3.76 

38,205 
16,580 
18,300 
18,155 
7,632 

825.06 
25.87 
18.62 
16.50 
10.82 

824.75 
25.40 
20.06 
20.67 
25.65 

^io.ss 

1003 

•47 

1  43 

1904    

1906 

4.06 

1906 

5.83 

TotaL 

82,336 

22.10 

23.00 

.00 

16,526 

21.87 

24.^ 

8.00 

06,862 

22.06 

23.31 

L2S 
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The  quantity  sold  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  82,386 
tons.  The  average  cost  of  this  tonnage  was  $22.10  per  ton  and  the 
average  price  received  was  $23  per  ton,  affording  an  average  profit 
of  $0.90  per  ton.  In  1902  the  sales  of  small  basic  billets  resulted  in 
a  loss  of  $2.49  per  ton,  and  in  1903  a  loss  of  $0.48  per  ton.  The  losses 
shown  are  based  on  book  costs  and  not  on  net  costs. 

The  quantity  transferred  at  a  profit  was  only  16,526  tons,  and  the 
average  transfer  profit  was  $3  per  ton.  In  view  of  the  small  tonnage 
involved,  the  amount  of  this  profit,  as  related  to  the  costs  of  suc- 
ceeding products  made  from  small  billets,  was  insignificant. 

Section  4.  Book  cost  of  sheet  bars,  1902-1906. 

A  sheet  bar  is  made  by  rolling  an  ingot  down  to  a  flat  rectangular 
section  suitable  for  further  rolling  into  sheets.  The  common  dimen- 
sions of  ^eet  bars  are  about  8  inches  wide,  $  inch  to  |  inch  thick,  cut 
to  lengths  of  30  feet.  They  are  rolled  in  the  same  way  and  on  the 
same  type  of  mill  as  small  billets.     (See  p.  193.) 

The  cost  data  secured  by  the  Bureau  for  the  period  1902  to  1906 
covered  the  production  of  both  Bessemer  sheet  bars  and  open-hearth 
sheet  bars. 

Bessemer  sheet  bars. — ^The  total  production  of  Bessemer  sheet 
bars  covered  by  cost  data  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was 
4,808,673  tons.  In  addition  to  this  tonnage  small  lots  of  bars  were 
reported  which  were  made  in  connection  with  certain  other  products 
and  for  which  the  separate  cost  of  bars  could  not  be  stated.  The 
total  quantity  was,  however,  anall,  and  if  included  would  not  have 
affected  perceptibly  the  total  average  cost 

In  the  two  following  tables  the  book  costs  of  producing  Bessemer 
sheet  bars  are  given  (1)  by  years  1902  to  1906  and  (2)  by  districts 
for  the  five-year  period : 

Table  52.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OP  BESSEMER  SHEET  BARS,  BY  YEARS,  1902-190«, 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.) 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906- 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

OitHs  tonsDroduced 

564,991 

680,451 

1,056,425 

1,177,084 

1,329,722 

4,808,673 

Ingots 

$16.93 
.73 
.07 
.58 
.06 

.28 
.07 

.25 

$18.38 
.60 
.06 
.58 
.06 

.28 
.08 

.28 

$15.44 
.56 
.06 
.52 
.02 

.16 
.06 

.27 

$15.37 
.49 
.06 
.46 
.06 

.14 
.06 

.23 

$17.01 
.53 
.06 
.46 
.06 

.18 
.06 

.22 

$16.45 

Labor    

.57 

Fuel 

.06 

SteauL 

.60 

RoUs     

.06 

Materials  In  repairs  and   main- 
tenanoe 

.20 

Supplies  and  tools 

.06 

expense 

.26 

MJUoMt. 

18.96 

20.42 

17.09 

16.84 

18.60 

18.14 
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Tablb  62.— AVE&AQE  BOOK  COST  OF  BBSSEMBR  SHBET  BARS,  ETC.-ContlniMd. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
average. 
6yean. 

AddlOaiialooet: 

Gfoenl    ftnd    miMellaneous 
ftipqme 

90,42 
.60 

80.58 
.54 

8a  68 
.32 

80.29 
.27 

80.41 
.51 

80.43 

.41 

Total  book  oo8t 

19.88 

21.54 

17.94 

17.40 

19.62 

18.98 

Price  of  ingots  used 

$16.26 
2,684 

112.82 

266 

80.67 

817.44 
2,608 

812.84 

816 

80.94 

814.83 
2,665 

811.67 

286 

80.61 

814.78 
2,648 

811.84 

286 

80.60 

816.26 
2,682 

812.84 

813 

80.76 

816.76 

Pounds  of  ingots  used 

2,564 
812.01 

Pounds  of  scnp  reooTered. ....... . 

296 

Net  cost  of  waste. 

80.70 

Table  63.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BBSSEICER  SHEET  BARS,  BY  DISTRICTS,  FIVE 

TEARS,  1903-1906.1 

[In  doUars  per  gross  tonj 


Item 


Valley. 


Pittsbor^tL 


Wheeling. 


Total  and 

aTerace,all 

disMois. 


Gross  tons  produced . 


2,720,963 


383,096 


1,754,024 


4,806,673 


Ingots... 
Labor... 
Fuel.... 


Steam. 

BoDs. 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Sopplies  and  tools. 

Miscenaneons  and  general  works  expense. . 


816.06 
.66 
.07 
.54 
.06 
.20 
.06 
.26 


816.79 
.59 
.06 
.87 
.04 
.19 
.08 
.20 


817.18 
.58 
.06 
.46 
.06 
.18 
.06 
.34 


816.46 
.57 
.06 
.60 
.06 
.20 
.06 
.26 


Mm  cost , 

Additicmalcost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense. . 
Depreciation 


17.80 


.42 
.40 


17.27 


18.83 


.44 
.44 


18.14 


.43 

.41 


Total  book  cost. 


18.62 


18.  Q 


19.71 


18.96 


Price  of  ingots  used 

Pounds  of  ingots  used 

Price  of  scrap  recovered ... . 
Pounds  of  scrap  recovered. . 
Net  cost  of  waste 


815.36 
2,672 

811.86 

299 

80.70 


815.12 
2,506 

812.16 

319 

80.67 


816.40 
2,545 

812.23 

286 

80.09 


815.75 
2,664 

812.01 

206 

80.70 


>  For  average  costs  by  years  for  the  several  districts  see  Table  XIV,  p.  558. 

The  production  of  Bessemer  sheet  bars  covered  by  the  cost  state- 
ment ranged  from  564,991  tons  in  1902  to  1,829,722  tons  in  1906. 
The  production  showed  a  steady  increase  during  the  period,  notwith- 
standing the  depression  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  1904.    The 
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output  of  sheet  bars  was  not  affected  to  any  great  extent  by  the 
general  condition  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  because  the  bars  were 
used  for  products  which  were  sold  ultimately  to  consumers  whose 
demands  were  fairly  constant.  These  Bessemer  sheet  bars  were 
produced  in  three  districts,  namely.  Valley,  Wheeling,  and  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Raw  material. — ^The  raw  material  for  the  production  of  Bessemer 
sheet  bars  was  Bessemer  billet  ingots,  and  the  average  cost  of  the 
ingots  per  ton  of  sheet  bars  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was 
$16.45,  and  ranged  from  $15.37  per  ton  in  1905  to  $18.38  per  ton  in 
1903.  The  average  cost  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  was 
$15.79  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district,  $16.06  per  ton  for  the 
Valley  district,  and  $17.18  per  ton  for  the  Wheeling  district.  As  in 
the  case  of  other  rolled  products,  the  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  sheet 
bars  was  determined  by  the  price  of  ingots  per  ton  and  the  net  cost 
of  waste  in  rolling. 

The  average  price  of  the  ingots  for  the  five-year  period  was  $15.75 
per  ton.  Practically  all  of  the  ingots  were  used  at  their  works  cost, 
although  the  average  price  was  considerably  less  than  the  average  cost 
of  the  total  production  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  average  cost  of  ingots  in  the  districts  in  which  sheet  bars  were 
made  was  lower  than  the  average  cost  for  all.  The  total  quantity  of 
Bessemer  billet  ingots  used  was  5,503,917  tons,  or  18.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  production  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots.  The  average  price  of 
ingots  ranged  from  $14.78  per  ton  in  1905  to  $17.44  per  ton  in  1903. 
Considered  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  the 
average  price  of  ingots  was  $15.12  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
$15.36  per  ton  for  the  Valley  district,  and  $16.49  per  ton  for  the 
Wheeling  district. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste,  i.  e.,  the  cost  of  the  gross  loss  in 
weight  less  the  value  of  scrap  recovered,  was  $0.70  per  ton,  and 
ranged  from  $0.59  per  ton  in  1905  to  $0.94  per  ton  in  1903.  For  the 
five-year  period  the  average  net  cost  of  waste  was  $0.69  per  ton  for 
the  Wheeling  district,  $0.67  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and 
$0.70  per  ton  for  the  Valley  district. 

Cost  above  maierial. — ^The  average  cost  above  material  of  Bessemer 
sheet  bars  for  the  five-year  period  was  $1.69  per  ton,  or  9.3  per  cent 
of  the  mill  cost. 

The  average  cost  of  labor,  the  most  important  single  item,  was  $0.57 
per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.49  per  ton  in  1905  to  $0.73  per  ton  in 
1902.  The  declining  annual  average  labor  cost  followed  the  same 
general  trend  as  for  large  and  small  billets,  and  was  due,  apparently, 
to  an  increased  production  at  the  best  equipped  plants,  in  which  the 
labor  costs  were  the  lowest.  The  average  labor  costs  for  the  Valley, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Wheeling  districts  for  the  period  were  nearly  the 
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same,  namely,  $0.56  per  ton,  $0.59  per  ton,  and  $0.58  per  ton, 
respectively. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  was  only  $0.06  per  ton,  and  showed  no 
appreciable  variation  by  years  or  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period. 

The  average  cost  of  steam  was  $0.50  per  ton,  and  the  cost  for  any 
year  did  not  diflfer  from  this  average  more  than  $0.08  per  ton.  Con- 
sidered by  districts  for  the  period,  however,  the  range  was  from  $0.37 
per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $0.54  per  ton  for  the  Valley 
district,  a  difference  of  $0.17  per  ton. 

For  the  five-year  period  the  average  cost  of  rolls  was  $0.05  per 
ton ;  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance,  $0.20  per  ton ;  of  sup- 
plies and  tools,  $0.06  per  ton ;  and  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works 
expense,  $0.25  per  ton. 

Additional  cost. — ^The  additional  cost  was  derived  from  the  profit 
and  loss  accounts  of  the  companies,  and  the  items  are  grouped  under 
the  headings  of  (1)  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  and  (2)  de- 
preciation. The  average  cost  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense 
for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.43  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of 
depreciation  for  the  same  period  was  $0.^1  per  ton.  As  the  raw 
materials  for  this  and  preceding  stages  of  production  were  used  at 
furnace  or  works  cost,  instead  of  at  total  book  cost,  these  items  of 
additional  cost  increase  in  a  cumulative  way. 

Total  hook  cost.—TYiQ  average  mill  cost  of  Bessemer  sheet  bars 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $18.14  per  ton,  and  adding 
the  additional  costs  derived  from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  gave 
a  total  book  cost  for  the  period  of  $18.98  per  ton.  The  range  of  total 
book  costs  by  years  was  from  $17.40  per  ton  in  1905  to  $21.54  per  ton 
in  1903,  and  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  from 
$18.09  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $19.71  for  the  Wheeling  district. 

The  total  book  costs,  as  in  the  case  of  other  rolled  products  here 
under  consideration,  are  not  net  costs,  as  they  include  profits  arising 
from  the  transfer  of  materials  at  prices  above  the  actual  costs  of 
production,  which  accrued  to  the  same  companies  or  interests  as 
produced  these  Bessemer  sheet  bars. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  average  costs  of  Bessemer  sheet  bars 
were  below  the  average  costs  of  Bessemer  billets.  As  previously 
stated  there  were  great  differences  in  the  costs  of  different  products 
at  different  plants,  as  well  as  differences  in  the  number  of  plants  pro- 
ducing a  given  product.  Bessemer  billets  were  produced  by  a  great 
number  of  plants,  while  Bessemer  sheet  bars  were  produced  by  a  com- 
paratively small  number.  Bessemer  sheet  bars  produced  at  any  given 
plant,  the  cost  of  raw  materials  being  the  same,  would  cost  more  than 

large  billets. 

Open-hearth  sheet  bars.— The  total  production  of  open-hearUi 
sheet  bars  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  for  which  cost  data 
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were  obtained,  was  1^241,072  tons.  About  60  per  cent  of  this  tonnage 
was  made  fr<Mn  acid  open-hearth  steel  and  about  40  per  cent  from 
basic  open-hearth  steel.  It  was  not  possible,  however,  trom  the  cost 
reports,  to  separate  the  costs  of  producing  sheet  bars  from  the  two 
kinds  of  open-hearth  steel. 

The  book  costs  of  producing  open-hearth  sheet  bars  by  years  1902 
to  1906,  and  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  are  given  in  the  two 
following  tables : 

Tablb  54.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  OPEN-HEARTH  SHEET  BARS.  BY  YEARS,  1902-1900. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Jtem. 

19Q2 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 

average, 

Syears. 

Gmm  toiM  DTodnoed ..,,,■.■.-■, 

182,360 

238,814 

210,668 

260,575 

348,755 

1,241,072 

Ingots. 

$22.81 
.06 
.36 
,        .64 
.10 
.21 
.09 
.50 

$24.04 
.98 
.32 
.62 
.07 
.27 
.09 
.47 

$18.82 
.84 
.26 
.54 
.08 
.17 
.07 
.37 

$19.06 
.80 
.21 
.58 
.06 
.21 
.05 
.31 

$21.14 
.86 
.31 
.71 
.06 
.24 
.05 
.28 

$21  11 

Labor. 

.88 

Fuel 

.27 

gteam .......^.^.^ 

.63 

Rolls 

.07 

ICaterials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

SoDDlies  and  tools .*.... 

.28 
.07 

ICisoeUaneous  and  general  works  expense. . . 

.37 

MiUco0t 

25.56 

.82 
.74 

26.86 

.87 
.64 

21.16 

.50 
.13 

21.28 

.40 
.18 

23.65 

.46 
.28 

23.6$ 

Additional  cost: 

Depredatian 

.58 
.87 

Total  book  oo0t 

27.12 

28.37 

21.78 

21.86 

24.39 

24  58 

Price  of  insots  used 

131.50 
2,605 

$14.40 

341 

$1.31 

$22.60 
2,689 

$15.05 

310 

$1.44 

$17.65 
2,549 

$10.31 

274 

$1.17 

$17.79 
2,583 

$12.81 

253 

$1.27 

$19.90 
2,581 

$13.59 

294 

$1.24 

$19.84 

2,581 

$13.36 

292 

Ponnds  of  Inpotn  naoA 

Price  of  scraD  recovered 

Poimdji  of  ecrap  recovered ^. 

Net  cost  of  waste 

$1  27 

Tablb  66.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  OPEN-HEARTH   SHEET  BARS,  BY  DISTRICTS, 

FIVE  YEARS,  1902-1906.* 
[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 


Chicago  and 
VaUe] 


Uey. 


Pittsburg. 


Wheeling. 


Total  and 

averan,an 

disbicis. 


Gross  tons  produced 

Ingots 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

Rolls 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Misoellaaeous  and  general  works  expense , 

MiUoost 

1  For  average  costs,  by  years,  for  the 


88,592 


996,279 


156,301 


1,241,072 


$20.00 
1.36 
.63 
.79 
.19 
.40 
.12 
.54 


$20.79 
.71 
.18 
.08 
.06 
.19 
.06 
.84 


$23.81 
1.68 
.07 
.52 
.10 
.84 
.06 
.48 


$21.11 
.88 
.27 
.08 
.07 
.28 
.07 
.87 


24.08  22.96  27.66 

districts,  see  Tabto  XV,  p.  669. 
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Table  66.— AVBRAOE  BOOK   COST   OF  OPEN-HEARTH  SHEET  BARS.  ETC.— Continued. 


Item. 


Chicago  and 
VaQey. 


Pitteborgh. 


Wbeeling. 


Total  and 

average,  all 

distiicta. 


Additional  cost: 

Oeneral  and  misoellaneoiia  expense 
Depreciation , 

Total  book  cost , 

Price  of  ingots  used 

Pounds  of  ingots  nsed 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered..... 

Net  cost  of  waste 


10.61 
.45 


to.  67 
.42 


10.02 


10.58 
.87 


25.12 


24.06 


27.68 


24.58 


fl&28 

119.63 

2,732 

2,563 

$11.81 

613.47 

436 

278 

SI.  72 

SI.  16 

$22.06 
2,611 

$14.01 

806 

$1.76 


$10.84 
2,581 

$13.36 

202 

$1.27 


The  production  of  open-hearth  sheet  bars  covered  by  the  cost  state- 
ments ranged  from  182^60  tons  in  1902  to  348,755  tons  in  1906.  Open- 
hearth  sheet  bars  were  produced  during  this  period  in  the  Chicago, 
Valley,  Pittsburgh,  and  Wheeling  districts,  but,  on  account  of  the 
individual  character  of  the  data,  the  costs  for  the  Chicago  and  Val- 
ley districts  have  been  combined.  The  greater  part  of  the  production 
of  open-hearth  sheet  bars  was  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  namely, 
80.3  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Raw  material. — ^The  raw  material  for  producing  open-hearth  sheet 
bars,  as  already  noted,  consisted  of  both  acid  and  basic  (^en-hearth 
ingots,  about  60  per  cent  of  the  former  and  40  per  cent  of  the  latter. 
The  average  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  open-hearth  sheet  bars  for  the 
five-year  period  was  $21.11,  and  ranged  from  $18.82  per  ton  in 
1904  to  $24.04  per  ton  in  1903.  Considered  by  districts  for  the 
five-year  period  the  average  cost  of  ingots  was  $20  per  ton  for 
the  Chicago  and  Valley  group,  $20.79  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  and  $23.81  per  ton  for  the  Wheeling  district. 

The  price  of  ingots  corresponded  with  the  works  cost  of  producing 
them.  However,  it  is  not  possible  to  show  the  connection  of  the  price 
of  ingots  to  the  cost  of  ingots  as  previously  done,  on  account  of  the 
mixture  of  acid  and  basic  open-hearth  steel  and  also  because  the 
ingots  used  for  open-hearth  sheet  bars  comprised  only  a  small  part 
of  the  total  ingot  production.  The  average  price  of  the  ingots  was 
$19.84  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $17.65  per  ton  in  1904  to  $22.60  per 
ton  in  1903.  For  the  five-year  period  the  average  price  was  $18.28 
per  ton  for  the  Chicago  and  Valley  group,  $19.63  per  ton  for  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  and  $22.05  per  ton  for  the  Wheeling  district. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste — the  connecting  link  between  the 
price  of  the  ingots  per  ton  and  the  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  sheet 
bars — was  $1.27  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $1.17  per  ton  in  1904  to 
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$1.44  per  ton  in  1903.  The  average  net  cost  of  waste  for  the  five-year 
period  by  districts  was  only  $1.16  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
as  compared  with  $1.76  per  ton  for  the  Wheeling  district  and  $1.72 
per  ton  for  the  Chicago  and  Valley  group.  The  low  net  cost  of  waste 
for  the  Pittsburgh  district  was  due  principally  to  the  low  require- 
ment of  ingots  per  ton  of  bars. 

Cost  above  material. — The  average  cost  above  material  for  the  five- 
year  period  was  $2.52  per  ton,  or  10.7  per  cent  of  the  mill  cost. 

The  labor  cost  averaged  $0.88  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.80  per 
ton  in  1905  to  $0.98  per  ton  in  1903.  The  course  of  the  average  cost 
of  labor  was  similar  to  that  for  Bessemer  sheet  bars,  and  the  declining 
cost  was  due  to  the  increased  output  and  to  the  application  of  labor- 
saving  devices.  Considered  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  the 
average  labor  cost  was  $0.71  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district,  $1.36 
for  the  Chicago  and  Valley  group,  and  $1.68  per  ton  for  the  Wheeling 
district 

The  item  of  fuel  for  open-hearth  sheet  bars  was  relatively  more 
important  than  for  Bessemer  sheet  bars.  The  average  cost  of  this 
item  for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.27  per  ton,  and  ranged  frcwn 
$0.21  per  ton  in  1905  to  $0.32  per  ton  in  1903.  This  high  cost  was 
due  to  the  reheating  of  a  large  quantity  of  steel.  The  differences  in 
the  average  costs  of  fuel  are  more  noticeable  when  considered  by 
districts.  The  Pittsburgh  district  for  the  five-year  period  showed  a 
cost  of  only  $0.18  per  ton,  while  the  average  cost  for  the  Wheeling 
district  was  $0.67  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  for  the  Chicago  and 
Valley  group  was  $0.63  per  ton. 

The  average  cost  of  steam  was  $0.63  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.54 
per  ton  in  1904  to  $0.71  per  ton  in  1906.  The  average  cost  by  dis- 
tricts for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.52  per  ton  for  the  Wheeling 
district,  $0.63  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and  $0.79  per  ton 
for  the  Chicago  and  Valley  group.  These  differences  in  the  average 
costs  by  districts  were  due  in  part  to  the  use  of  gas  from  blast  fur- 
naces connected  with  the  plant. 

The  average  cost  of  rolls  for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.07  per  ton ; 
of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance,  $0.23  per  ton;  of  supplies 
and  tools,  $0.07  per  ton;  and  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works 
expense,  $0.37  per  ton. 

Additional  coat. — ^The  items  under  this  heading  were  derived  from 
the  profit  and  loss  acounts  of  the  companies,  and  apportioned  by  the 
Bureau  in  the  manner  elsewhere  described.  (See  pp.  20-21.)  They 
are  grouped  under  (1)  general  and  miscellaneous  expense,  and  (2)  de- 
preciation. The  average  cost  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense 
for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.58  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of 
depreciation  for  the  same  period  was  $0.87  per  ton.    As  already 
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noted,  each  product  from  pig  iron  on  was  generally  charged  to  the 
next  step  at  furnace  or  works  cost  instead  of  total  book  cost,  with 
the  result  that  these  items  of  additional  cost  increase  in  a  cumulative 
manner. 

Total  hook  cost. — ^The  average  mill  cost  of  open-hearth  sheet  bars 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $23.63  per  ton.  Adding  to 
this  the  additional  costs  mentioned  above,  which  were  derived  from 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  gave  a  total  book  cost  of  $24.58.  The 
total  book  cost  ranged  by  years  from  $21.78  per  ton  in  1904  to  $28.37 
per  ton  in  1903.  The  average  cost  in  1905,  namely,  $21.86  per  ton, 
was  nearly  as  low  as  the  average  cost  in  1904.  The  total  book  cost 
by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  was  $24.05  per  ton  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  $25.12  per  ton  for  the  Chicago  and  Valley  group,  and 
$27.68  per  ton  for  the  Wheeling  district. 

As  in  the  case  of  Bessemer  sheet  bars  and  other  products  here 
under  consideration,  these  total  book  costs  are  not  net  costs,  as  they 
include  profits  arising  from  the  transfer  of  materials  (principally 
ore,  coke,  and  pig  iron)  at  prices  above  the  actual  cost  of  production 
which  accrued  to  the  saipe  companies  or  interests  as  produced  these 
open-hearth  sheet  bars. 

PROFrre  ON  SALES  AND  TBAN8FERS  OF  SHEET  BARS. — Bessemev  sheet 
hars. — ^The  production  of  Bessemer  sheet  bars  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  covered  by  the  foregoing  cost  statements  was 
4,808,673  tons.  Of  this  total  quantity,  1,406,509  tons,  or  approxi- 
mately 30  per  cent,  were  sold,  and  the  remainder  was  used  at  a  profit 
in  the  manufacture  of  sheets. 

The  book  costs,  prices,  and  profits  for  Bessemer  sheet  bars  sold  or 
transferred  at  a  profit  are  given  by  years,  1902  to  1906,  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

Table  6e.-BOOK  COSTS,  PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  FOR  BESSEMER  SHEET  BARS  SOLD 
OR  TRANSFERRED  AT  A  PROFIT.  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 


[In  doUan  per  groes  ton.] 

Yesr. 

Sold. 

TruiafeiTed  at  a  profit. 

Sold  and  transferred  at  a 
profit. 

Tons. 

Cort. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

1908 

78,399 
119,678 
417,237 
400,897 
390,298 

t2ai5 
21.86 
17.92 
16.99 
19.01 

827.71 
27.60 
17.27 
19.66 
21.95 

S7.66 
6.23 
«.tf5 
2.67 
2.94 

498,203 
575,543 
649,444 
776,263 
947,638 

120.12 
21.29 
18.16 
17.56 
19.60 

123.78 
23.65 
20.55 
21.20 
22.77 

83.66 
2.36 
2.39 
8.64 
8.17 

576,692 

695,221 

1,066,681 

1,177,160 

1,337,936 

120.12 
21.30 
18.07 
17.37 
19.43 

824.31 
24.33 
19.27 
20.64 
22.53 

84.19 

1908 

3.08 

1904 

1.20 

1905 

8.27 

1906 

8.10 

Total 

1,406,609 

18.38  20.68 

2.30 

3,447,181 

19.23 

22.29 

"1 

4,853,690l  18.98 

21.82 

2.84 

77282*— 18 ^16 
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The  total  quantity  of  Bessemer  sheet  bars  produced  for  the  five 
years  1902  to  1906  was  4,808,678  tons,  and  the  quantity  sold  and  trans- 
ferred for  the  same  period  was  4,858,690  tons,  the  difference  being 
due  to  a  decrease  in  the  inventory  of  bars  on  hand.  The  average  total 
book  cost  of  the  quantity  produced  and  the  average  cost  of  the  quan- 
tity sold  and  transferred  at  a  profit  were  identical,  namely,  $18.98 
per  ton. 

The  average  cost  of  the  quantity  sold  was  $18.88  per  ton,  and  the 
average  price  received  was  $20.68  per  ton,  affording  an  average  profit 
of  $2.80  per  ton.  Bessemer  sheet  bars  were  sold  in  1904  at  an  average 
loss  of  $0.65  per  ton.  This  loss,  however,  is  based  on  a  comparison 
with  book  costs  and  not  with  net  costs.  The  average  cost  of  the  quan- 
tity transferred  at  a  profit  for  the  five-year  period  was  $19.28  per  ton, 
and  the  average  transfer  price  was  $22.29  per  ton,  giving  an  average 
profit  for  the  period  of  $8.06  per  ton,  which  ranged  from  $2.86  per  ton 
in  1908  to  $8.66  per  ton  in  1902. 

As  the  sales  of  Bessemer  sheet  bars  did  not  enter  in  any  consider- 
able degree  into  the  costs  of  subsequent  products  made  from  bars, 
which  are  covered  in  these  cost  statements,  the  average  profit  on  the 
sales  and  transfers  combined  has  little  significance  so  far  as  this  dis- 
cussion of  costs  is  concerned. 

Open-hearth  sheet  bars. — ^The  production  of  open-hearth  sheet  bars 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  covered  by  preceding  cost  data, 
was  1,241,072  tons.  Of  this  total  quantity  approximately  72  per  cent 
was  used  at  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  lighter  rolled  products.  The 
remainder  was  either  sold  or  transferred  at  a  profit. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  book  costs,  prices,  and  profits 
for  open-hearth  sheet  bars  sold  or  transferred  at  a  profit  by  years 
1902  to  1906: 

Tablb  67.— book  costs,  PRICES,  AND  PROFFTS  FOR  OPEN-HEARTH  SHEET  BARS  SOLD 
OR  TRANSFERRED  AT  A  PROFIT,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Sold. 


Year. 


Tons.     Cost.  Price.  Profit 


Transferred  at  a  profit. 


Tons.     Cost.  Price.  Profit. 


Sold  and  transferred  at  a 
profit. 


Tons.     Cost.  Price.  Profit. 


1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1900 

TotaL 


7,187 
34,^76 
21,338 
34,929 
41,966 


$28.83 
28.64 
22.88 
23.50 
23.09 


130.06 
29.39 
22.12 
23.58 
26.89 


fl.26 
.75 

I. re 

.08 
2.90 


796  J28. 


18, 

47,883 

32,149 

43,028 

66,594 


!.83 
28.71 
23.41 
23.14 
24.02 


S28.70 
27.79 
22.62 
23.08 
23.79 


139,796 


25.09 


26.11   1.02 


206,452  25.26 


1.7P 
>.«5 


985  S28. 


26, 
82,259 
63,487 
77,957 
106,560 


83tl29.08 
28.46 
22.42 
28.31 
24.99 


23.20 
23.31 
24.01 


10.25 

».7« 


24.83      1.45 


348,248 


26.19  25.84 


.15 
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The  quantity  sold  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  139,796 
tons.  The  average  cost  of  producing  this  tonnage  was  $25.09  per 
ton,  and  the  average  price  received  was  $26.11  per  ton,  affording  an 
average  profit  of  $1.02  per  ton.  Open-hearth  sheet  bars  were  sold 
at  an  average  loss  of  $0.76  per  ton  in  1904,  and  at  an  average  profit 
of  $2.90  per  ton  in  1906. 

For  the  five-year  period  208,452  tons  were  transferred  at  a  loss. 
The  average  cost  of  this  quantity  was  $25.26  per  ton,  and  the  average 
transfer  price  was  $24.83  per  ton,  or  $0.43  per  ton  less  than  the 
average  cost.  These  open-hearth  sheet  bars  were  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lighter  rolled  products  at  a  loss  each  year  of  the  period. 
This  loss  ranged  from  $0.06  per  ton  in  1905  to  $0.92  per  ton  in  1903. 
This  fact,  however,  does  not  materially  affect  the  cost  of  products 
made  from  sheet  bars,  for  the  reason  that  the  quantity  transferred 
at  a  loss  was  comparatively  small. 

The  losses  shown,  however,  are  based  on  a  c<Hnparison  with  book 
costs  and  not  with  net  costs. 

Section  5.  Book  oost  of  rails,  1902-1906. 

The  manufacture  of  rails  forms  an  important  part  of  the  steel 
industry.  They  are  made  by  rolling  an  ingot  down  to  the  desired 
shape  and  weight  The  ii^ot  is  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  Uocnn  (for 
example,  6  inches  by  8  inches)  on  a  Uooming  mill,  and  then  the  final 
part  of  the  rolling  is  done  on  a  rail  finishing  mill.  On  the  rail  finish- 
ing mill  the  bloom  is  gradually  reduced  by  passing  successively 
through  the  differently  designed  grooves  in  the  rolls. 

Rails  are  not  a  particularly  simple  product,  because  they  have  to 
be  made  with  great  care  and  according  to  exact  specifications.  There 
is  a  much  larger  gross  loss  in  weight  in  rolling  than  for  billets  or 
sheet  bars,  on  account  of  the  extensive  cropping  of  the  ends  of  the 
material.  Furthermore,  rails  require  considerable  labor  for  straight- 
ening and  finishing  after  they  are  cold. 

Rails  are  made  from  both  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel,  although 
during  the  period  1902  to  1906  the  production  of  open-hearth  rails 
was  relatively  unimportant.  The  production  of  open-hearth  rails 
in  no  year  amounted  to  over  7  per  cent  of  the  total  rail  production. 
The  weight  of  rails  per  yard  varies  greatly,  ranging  from  only  a 
few  pounds  per  yard  to  more  than  100  pounds.  Rails  are  distin- 
guished as  either  heavy  or  light.  Heavy  rails,  as  classified  by  the 
Bureau,  are  those  which  weigh  50  pounds  per  yard  or  more,  and  light 
rails  are  those  which  wei^  less  than  50  pounds  per  yard. 

Heavy  rails. — ^The  production  of  heavy  rails  reported  by  the  com- 
panies furnishing  cost  data  to  the  Bureau  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906  was  14,020,303  tons.    This  was  practically  the  total  pro- 
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duction  of  heavy  rails  made  in  the  United  States  daring  the  period. 
The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  reported  the  production  of 
heavy  rails,  45  pounds  and  over,  made  during  the  period  1902  to  1906 
as  14,291,041  tons,  but  this  tonnage  included  a  small  quantity  of 
girder  rails,  and,  owing  to  the  diflference  in  classification,  the  exact 
percentage  of  heavy  rails  can  not  be  computed,  but  practically  all  of 
the  production  of  such  rails  is  covered  by  the  Bureau's  figures. 

Of  the  total  production  of  heavy  rails  covered  by  cost  returns, 
namely,  14,020,303  tons,  13,533,157  tons,  or  96.5  per  cent,  were  Bes- 
semer, and  487,146  tons,  or  3.5  per  cent,  were  open  hearth.  The  small 
production  of  open-hearth  rails  was  entirely  from  the  South,  the 
annual  output  ranging  from  only  3,598  tons  in  1902  to  163,853  tons 
in  1905. 

In  the  two  following  tables  the  book  costs  of  producing  heavy  rails 
are  given  (1)  by  years,  1902  ta  1906,  and  (2)  by  districts  for  the  five- 
year  period : 

Tablb  68.— average  BOOK  COST  OF  HEAVY  BAILS,  BY  YEARS,  1902-190«. 
[In  dollars  per  gron  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

OnMHtoDflDrodooed..... 

2,(»7,e87 

2,736,875 

2,039,875 

3,123,776 

3,462,590 

14,020,898 

iQgots 

$17.73 

1.38 

.13 

.48 

.18 

.28 
.10 

.81 

$19.26 

1.82 

.13 

.54 

.16 

.26 
.11 

.81 

817.18 

1.28 

.18 

.51 

.16 

.27 
.11 

.34 

817.74 

1.18 

.12 

.41 

.17 

.25 
.10 

.29 

$19.09 

1.17 

.13 

.41 

.17 

.29 
.10 

.29 

818.29 
L36 

Labor. 

Fuel 

.18 

Bt^wn.  ,w,,, '---,-- 

40 

Rolls 

17 

Haterials  in  repain  and  msin- 
tcDsnoe 

27 

10 

Misoettaneoiis    and     general 

)Q 

irouvv 

MiUooet 

20.54 

.57 
.96 

22.06 

.81 
.65 

19.96 

.80 
.37 

20.26 

.43 
.46 

21.66 

.52 
.75 

20.97 

Additional  cost: 

«TT)«ose............ 

61 

66 

Total  book  co0t 

22.09 

23.54 

21.15 

21.14 

22.92 

22  28 

Price  of  ingots  used  . . ........ 

816.09 
2,734 

812.86 

460 

$1.04 

818.15 
2,735 

813.95 

468 

81.10 

816.03 
2,754 

811.66 

485 

81.15 

816.49 

2,765 

$11.92 

492 

$1.25 

$17.83 
2,811 

$18.76 

585 

$1.26 

817  12 

Poondsolingotsaaed... 

2,768 

$12.02 

491 

$1  17 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered.. ... 
Net  cost  of  waste. 
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Tabu  0I.--^VBBAGB  BOOK  COST  OF  HEAVY  RAILS,  BY  DISTRICTS,  FIVE  YBAR8, 

1902-1906.1 

(In  doOftrs  per  gross  ton.) 


Itnn. 

Chicago 

and 
Western. 

lAke 
Erie. 

Valley. 

Pltte. 
burgh. 

Eastern. 

Sootbem. 

ToUland 
tricts. 

Gross  tons  produced 

4,071,711 

1,674,401 

1,044,717 

3,462,102 

3,^,226 

487,146 

14,030,308 

Infots .• 

$17.78 
1.10 
.16 
.61 
.10 

.21 
.10 

.20 

$19.07 

1.37 

.16 

.60 

.2$ 

.29 
.09 

.43 

$17.64 

1.09 

.07 

.46 

.16 

.27 
.06 

.20 

$16.67 

L06 

.06 

.20 

.12 

.18 
.08 

.84 

$20.04 

1.48 

.16 

.66 

.28 

.34 
.14 

.31 

$21.02 

2.31 

'       .11 

.62 

.U 

.83 
.16 

.43 

$18.29 

Labor 

1.26 

FneL 

.13 

8t^wn      

.46 

RoUfl 

.17 

Materials  in  repairs  and  main- 
tf>naiw« 

.27 

Supplies  and  tools 

.10 

works  expense   ......  .  . .  . . 

.30 

MiUoost. 

20.16 

.96 

.97 

22.23 

.67 
.37 

19.96 

.47 
.49 

A.78 

.46 
.45 

23.30 

.88 

.76 

26.49 
.26 

20.97 

Additional  cost: 

Oeneral  and  miscellaneous 

.$1 

Pfipreoifttion 

.66 

Total  book  cost 

22.10 

28.27 

20.92 

19.69 

24.44 

26.76 

23.23 

Price  of  ingots  used 

$16.» 
2,777 

$12.12 

612 

$1.20 

$17.89 
2,717 

$12.90 

458 

$1.18 

$16.46 
2,824 

$13.36 

640 

$1.06 

$16.73 
2,823 

$12.78 

663 

$0.94 

$18.92 
2,673 

$14.69 

386 

$1.13 

$18.71 
2,861 

$11.04 

684 

$2.31 

$17.12 

Pounds  of  ingots  used 

2,763 
$12.92 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Netooetofwwta 

401 
$1.17 

1  For  average  costs,  by  years,  for  the  several  districts,  see  Table  XVI,  p.  600. 

The  production  of  heavy  rails  reported  ranged  from  2,089,875  tons 
in  1904  to  3,452,590  tons  in  1906.  The  depression  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  in  1904  had  a  marked  effect  upon  this  branch  of  the 
industry,  as  railroads  are  the  first  to  reduce  the  volume  of  their 
purchases  in  dull  times.  The  greater  part  of  the  production  was 
from  the  Chicago  and  Western,  Pittsburgh,  and  Eastern  districts. 
As  already  noted,  the  total  includes  487,146  tons  of  Southern  open- 
hearth  rails,  the  remainder  of  the  reported  production  being  of  Besse- 
mer quality. 

Raw  material, — The  raw  material  for  the  production  of  the  Besse- 
mer heavy  rails  was  Bessemer  rail  ingots.  For  the  production  of  the 
small  quantity  of  Southern  open-hearth  rails  basic  open-hearth  ingots 
were  used.  The  average  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  rails  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $18.29  and  ranged  from  $17.18  per  ton 
in  1904  to  $19.25  per  ton  in  1908.    Considered  by  districts  for  the  five- 
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year  period  the  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  Bessemer  rails  ranged  from 
$16.67  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $20.04  per  ton  for  the 
Eastern  district  The  cost  of  the  Southern  basic  open-hearth  ingots 
was  still  higher,  namely,  $21.02  per  ton  of  rails. 

The  average  price  of  ingots  (nearly  all  Bessemer  rail  ingots)  cor- 
responded closely  with  the  works  cost  of  producing  them.-  The 
average  works  cost  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots  was  $17.15  per  ton  (see 
p.  144),  and  the  average  price  at  which  these  ingots  were  used  was 
$17.12  per  ton,  showing  a  difference  for  the  five-year  period  of  only 
$0.03  per  ton.  This  average  price  ranged  from  $16.03  per  ton  in 
1904  to  $18.15  per  ton  in  1903.  The  average  price  of  the  Bessemer 
rail  ingots  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  ranged  from  $15.73 
per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $18.92  per  ton  for  the  Eastern 
district. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste — ^that  is,  the  cost  of  the  gross  loss  in 
weight  less  the  value  of  the  scrap  recovered — ^was  $1.17  per  ton,  and 
ranged  from  $1.04  per  ton  in  1902  to  $1.26  per  ton  in  1906.  The 
average  net  cost  of  waste  in  1905,  namely,  $1.25,  was  nearly  as  high 
as  in  1906.  Considered  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  the  aver- 
age net  cost  of  waste  ranged  from  $0.94  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburg 
district  to  $2.31  per  ton  for  the  Southern  district.  The  net  cost  of 
waste  for  the  Southern  district  was  very  high  on  account  of  the 
unusually  large  quantity  of  ingots  Required  per  ton  of  rails.  Exclud- 
ing the  Southern  district,  the  highest  average  net  cost  of  waste  was 
$1.20  per  ton  for  the  Chicago  and  Western  district. 

Cost  above  material. — ^The  average  cost  above  material  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $2.68  per  ton,  or  12.8  per  cent  of  the 
mill  cost. 

The  item  of  labor  amounted  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  cost 
above  material.  The  average  cost  of  labor  for  the  five-year  period 
was  $1.25  per  ton  and  ranged  from  $1.17  per  ton  in  1906  to  $1.83  per 
ton  in  1902.  The  average  cost  of  labor  in  producing  heavy  rails  was 
more  uniform  than  for  most  other  rolled  products  because  the  dif- 
ferent mills  were  of  about  the  same  design.  The  high  labor  cost  in 
comparison  with  the  billets  or  sheet  bars  was  due  to  the  additional 
labor  in  connection  with  sawing,  straightening,  drilling,  and  inspect- 
ing the  finished  rails,  almost  none  of  which  is  necessary  in  the  case 
of  billets  or  sheet  bars  intended  for  reroUing.  Considered  by  dis- 
tricts for  the  five-year  period,  the  average  cost  of  labor  ranged  from 
$1.05  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $2.31  per  ton  for  the 
Southern  district.  The  very  high  cost  in  the  Southern  district  was 
due  largely  to  the  small  output  per  plant. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.13  per  ton 
and  showed  no  appreciable  variation  from  year  to  year,  although 
the  range  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  was  considerable — from 
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$0.07  per  ton  for  the  Valley  district  to  $0.16  per  ton  for  the  Lake 
Erie  district. 

The  average  cost  of  steam  for  producing  heavy  rails  was  much 
larger  than  for  billets  or  sheet  bars,  because  much  more  power  was 
required  to  roll  an  ingot  into  the  shape  of  a  rail.  The  average  cost 
of  steam  was  $0,46  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.41  per  ton  in  1905 
and  1906  to  $0.54  per  ton  in  1903.  The  average  cost  of  steam  by 
districts  for  the  five-year  period  ranged  from  $0.26  per  ton  for  the 
Pittsburgh  district  to  $0.59  per  ton  for  the  Lake  Erie  district 

Rolls  constitute  an  important  item  of  cost  in  the  manufacture  of 
rails,  as  complicated  roUs  are  required  for  each  shape  or  section  of 
rail  and  there  are  many  sections  or  shapes.  In  addition,  the  rails 
have  to  be  rolled  accurately  as  to  weight,  and  this  requires  constant 
care  in  keeping  the  rolls  in  condition.  The  average  cost  of  rolls  for 
the  five-year  period  was  $0.17  per  ton,  and  showed  no  important 
variation  from  year  to  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  cost 
by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  ranged  from  $0.10  per  ton  for 
the  Chicago  and  Western  district  to  $0.28  per  ton  for  the  Eastern 
district 

For  the  five-year  period  the  average  cost  of  materials  in  repairs 
and  maintenance  was  $0.27  per  ton;  of  supplies  and  tools,  $0.10  per 
ton ;  and  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense,  $0.80  per  ton. 

Additional  cost — ^This  cost  was  derived  from  the  profit  and  loss 
accounts  of  the  companies  and  apportioned  by  the  Bureau  in  the 
manner  elsewhere  described.  (See  pp.  20-21.)  It  includes  chiefly 
(1)  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  and,  (2)  depreciation.  The 
average  cost  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five-year 
period  was  $0.61  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of  depreciation  for 
the  same  period  was  $0.65  per  ton.  As  repeatedly  noted,  each  prod- 
uct from  pig  iron  on  was  generally  charged  in  the  succeeding  stage 
of  manufacture  at  furnace  or  works  cost,  instead  of  total  book  cost, 
with  the  result  that  these  items  increase  in  a  cumulative  manner. 

Total  book  cost, — The  average  mill  cost  of  heavy  rails  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $20.97,  and  adding  the  additional 
costs  derived  from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  gave  a  total  book 
cost  of  $22.23  per  ton.  The  total  book  cost  ranged  from  $21.14  per 
ton  in  1905  to  $23.54  per  ton  in  1903.  The  average  cost  in  1904, 
namely,  $21.15  was  only  $0.01  higher  than  in  1905.  Considered  by 
districts  for  the  five-year  period,  the  total  book  cost  of  heavy  rails 
ranged  from  $19.69  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $24.44  per 
ton  for  the  Eastern  district.  The  total  book  cost  of  the  Southern 
open-hearth  rails  was  $25.75  per  ton. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  costs  of  the  other  rolled  products  previously 
discussed,  these  total  book  costs  are  not  net  costs,  as  they  include 
pn^t3  arising  from  the  transfer  of  materials  (principally  ore  and 
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coke)  at  prices  above  the  actual  cost  of  production,  which  profits 
accrued  to  the  same  companies  or  interests  as  produced  these  heavy 
rails. 

Light  bails. — ^The  tonnage  of  light  rails  produced  by  the  com- 
panies reporting  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  517,688 
tons. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  average  book  cost  of  producing 
light  rails  for  the  five-year  period,  1902  to  1906 : 

Tablb  60.— average  BOOK  COST  OF  LIGHT  RAILS,  FIVE  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

Gross  tons  produced ^ 517, 688 


Ingots  and  Imperfect  rails 117.85 

Labor 2. 32 

Fud .43 

Steam . .  .  58 

Rolls ! .31 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance .  81 

Supplies  and  tools ^11 

MlBcellaneons  and  general  works  expense .  49 


Mill  cost 22.40 

Additl<»uil  cost: 

G^ieral  and  miscellaneous  expense .87 

D^reciation .97 


Total  book  cost 24.24 

Price  of  material  used $16.95 

Pounds  of  material  used 2, 579 

Price  of  scrap  recovered $11. 90 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 313 

Net  cost  of  waste $0. 90 

Raw  material. — ^The  larger  part  of  the  light  rails  covered  by  the 
cost  statement  was  made  from  imperfect  heavy  rails,  which  were 
rolled  down  into  smaller  sections.  In  some  cases  such  rails  were  used 
at  what  they  were  worth  as  melting  scrap  and  in  other  cases  they 
were  used  at  a  price  somewhat  above  the  value  of  melting  scrap.  A 
small  part  of  the  total  production  was  made  from  Bessemer  ingots  in 
the  same  way  as  the  heavier  rails.  The  average  cost  of  the  raw 
material  for  the  five-year  period  was  $17.85  per  ton  of  light  raila 
The  average  price  of  the  raw  material  per  ton  was  $16.95,  and  the 
average  net  cost  of  waste  was  $0.90. 

Cost  above  mcUerial. — ^The  average  cost  of  labor  was  $2.32  per  ton. 
This  was  much  larger  than  the  average  cost  for  heavy  rails,  due  in 
part  to  the  nature  of  the  raw  material  used  and  in  part  to  the  com- 
paratively small  output  per  plant. 

The  item  of  fuel  was  considerably  larger  than  for  heavy  rails,  as 
the  raw  material  in  most  cases  had  to  be  reheated.    This  cost  aver- 
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aged  $0.43  per  toiu  The  average  cost  of  steam  was  $0.58  per  ton,  or 
nearly  the  same  as  for  heavy  rails. 

For  the  five-year  period  the  average  cost  of  rolls  was  $0.31  per 
ton;  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance,  $0.31  per  ton;  of  sup- 
plies and  tools,  $0.11  per  ton;  and  of  iriscellaneous  and  general 
woite  expense,  $0.49  per  ton. 

Additional  cost — ^As  in  the  case  of  heavy  rails  and  other  rolled 
products^  the  additional  cost  was  derived  from  the  profit  and  loss 
accounts  and  apportioned  by  the  Bureau  to  the  several  products. 
The  items  have  been  grouped  under  (1)  general  and  miscellaneous 
expense,  and  (2)  depreciation.  The  average  cost  of  general  and 
miscellaneous  expense  for  the  period  was  $0.87  per  ton,  and  the 
average  cost  of  depreciation,  $0.97  per  ton. 

Total  book  cost. — The  mill  cost  of  light  rails  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906  was  $22.40,  and  adding  the  additional  costs  from  the 
profit  and  loss  accounts  gave  a  total  book  cost  of  $24.24  per  ton. 
This  averagb  total  book  cost  is  not  a  net  cost,  as  the  raw  materials 
for  the  earlier  stages  of  manufacture  (ore,  coke,  and  pig  iron)  were 
generally  transferred  at  prices  above  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Proftts  on  sales  and  'ntANSFERS  OF  RAILS — Hcavy  rails. — ^The  pro- 
duction of  heavy  rails  for  the  period  1902  to  1906  covered  by  the 
foregoing  cost  statement  was  14,020,303  tons.  As  rails  are  a  finished 
product,  practically  the  whole  of  this  tonnage  was  sold,  although  a 
part  of  the  tonnage  was  used  by  the  producing  companies,  princi- 
pally about  their  plants. 

The  book  costs,  prices,  and  profits  for  heavy  rails  sold  or  trans- 
ferred, by  years,  1902  to  1906,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Tabu  61.— BOOK  COSTS,  PRICBS,  AND  PROFITS  FOR  HEAVY  ^AILS^  SOLD  OR  TRAN8- 
FBRRBD  AT  A  PROFIT,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

(In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Yesr. 

Bold. 

TnmsfBrred  at  a  profit. 

Sold  and  transferred  at  a 
profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

1902 

2,594,961 
2,615,754 
1,898,067 
2,888,671 
8,896,881 

122.31 
23.75 
21.53 
21.25 
22.76 

827.65 
28.07 
25.70 
27.13 
27.61 

85.34 
4.32 
4.17 
5.88 

4.85 

5,107 
5,406 
3,932 
88,360 
112,668 

825.20 
26.38 
24.10 
22.41 
23.21 

825.06 
25.52 
16.48 
17.16 
19.68 

Kse 

»7.7/ 
*S.M6 

tS.83 

2,600,068 
2,621,160 
1,901,980 
2,972,081 
3,509,049 

822.32 
23.76 
21.63 
21.30 
22.78 

127.65 
28.07 
25.68 
26.84 
27.36 

85.33 

1903 

4.81 

lg04 

4.15 

1906 

6.54 

1906 

4.58 

1 

•      Total.... 

18,888,824 

22.87 

27.34 

4.97 

215,473 

28.08 

1&87 

*4'W 

13,604,297 

22.38  27.20 

4.82 

I  Approximately  97  per  cent  was  Bessemer.  *  Loss. 

The  quantity  sold  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was 
13,888,824  tons.  The  average  cost  of  this  tonnage  was  $22.37  per  ton, 
and  the  average  price  received  was  $27.34  per  ton,  affording  an  aver- 
age profit  of  $4.97  per  ton.    The  average  price  ranged  from  $25.70 
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in  1904  to  $28.07  in  1903,  and  the  average  profit  ranged  from  $4.17 
in  1904  to  $5.88  per  ton  in  1905.  Of  the  total  quantity  sold  for  the 
five-year  period,  12,618,666  tons  were  domestic  sales  and  770,158  tons 
were  export  sales.  The  average  price  for  the  domestic  sales  was 
$27.69  per  ton  as  compared  with  $21.49  per  ton  for  export  sales. 

The  quantity  transferred  for  the  five-year  period  was  215,473  tons. 
The  average  cost  of  the  rails  transferred  was  $23.03  per  ton,  and  the 
average  transfer  price  was  $18.87  per  ton,  resulting  in  an  average 
loss  on  the  tonnage  transferred  of  $4.16  per  ton.  There  was  a  loss 
from  transfer  in  each  year,  which  ranged  from  $0.14  per  ton  in  1902 
to  $7.71  per  ton  in  1904.  This  loss  was  due  largely  to  the  operations 
of  one  company,  which  used  its  defective  rails  at  their  scrap  value 
instead  of  using  them  at  cost. 

Light  rails. — No  satisfactory  data  were  obtained  relative  to  the 
profits  from  the  sales  of  the  total  production  of  light  rails.  The 
data  secured,  covering  a  part  of  the  total  production,  showed  that  the 
average  profit  was  considerably  less  per  ton  on  light  rails  than  on 
heavy  rails. 

Section  6.  Book  cost  of  plater,  1902-1906. 

Plates  are  pieces  of  steel  ranging  in  thickness  from  1  to  2  inches, 
and  in  width  from  6  to  140  inches,  cut  to  various  lengths.  They  are 
a  finished  steel  product;  that  is,  they  are  generally  sold  and  not 
further  elaborated.  The  principal  uses  of  plates  are  for  boilers, 
ships,  tanks,  steel  cars,  buildings,  bridges,  etc. 

Steel  plates  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  sheared  and  universal,  the 
former  kind  being  made  on  a  sheared  plate  mill,  and  the  latter  kind 
on  a  universal  plate  mill. 

In  the  sheared  plate  mill  the  slab  (a  portion  of  a  flattened  ingot) 
is  rolled  into  a  plate  by  passing  sidewise  between  horizontal  rolls 
which  roll  down  the  material  to  the  desired  thickness.  This  leaves 
the  edges  and  ends  quite  irregular,  and  the  plates  are  then  cut  or 
sheared  to  the  required  form.  On  this  type  of  mill  it  is  not  practicable 
to  roll  very  narrow  plates.  The  width  of  a  sheared  plate  is  not 
ordinarily  less  than  48  inches,  and  may  run  as  high  as  140  inches. 

Universal  plates  are  made  in  the  same  way  as  sheared  plates,  except 
that  the  universal  plate  mill,  in  addition  to  its  horizontal  rolls,  which 
reduce  the  material  in  thickness,  has  vertical  rolls  on  either  side  which 
regulate  the  width  of  the  plate.  These  vertical  rolls  are  adjustable 
to  any  width  up  to  the  size  of  the  mill.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  t6 
make  plates  as  narrow  as  6  inches  and  as  wide  as  48  inches. 

There  are  no  statistics  giving  the  total  production  of  plates  in  the 
United  States  during  the  period  1902  to  1906.  The  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Association  gives  the  production  of  steel  plates  since  January 
1, 1905,  but  from  1902  to  1904,  inclusive,  plates  and  sheets  were  com- 
bined.   The  total  production  of  steel   plates  as  reported  by  the 
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American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  for  the  years  1905  and  1906  was 
4,539,403  tons,  and  the  total  production  of  steel  plates  covered  by 
cost  data  secured  by  the  Bureau  for  these  two  years  was  3,373,828 
tons,  or  74.3  per  cent.  It  is  believed  that  the  cost  data  secured  for 
sheared  and  universal  plates  for  the  period  1902  to  1906  covered 
fully  75  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  Unit^  States. 

Ajs  noted  above,  the  cost  data  secured  covered  the  production  of 
both  sheared  plates  and  universal  plates,  and,  as  the  two  kinds  of 
plates  are  widely  different  in  cost,  as  well  as  in  method  of  rolling, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  separately  the  cost  of  each. 

Sheared  plates. — ^The  production  of  sheared  plates  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  covered  by  cost  data  was  3,317,232  tons. 

The  book  cost  of  producing  sheared  plates  is  given  by  years  for  the 
period  1902  to  1906  in  the  following  table:  ^ 

Table  63.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  SHEARED  PLATES  FROM  SLABS,   BY  TEARS, 

1902-1906. 

pn  dollars  per  gross  ton.) 


Item. 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Tota'  and 
average. 
6  yean. 

flrngg  tonfl  produced                u.**  ...■■•■••• 

«47,M5 

562,317 

445,307 

814,654 

847,300 

3,317,232 

Slabs      

$22.38 
2.60 
.37 
.40 
.22 
47 
.13 
.38 

$23.19 
2.66 
.40 
.64 
.18 
.60 
.16 
.48 

$20.66 
2.61 
.48 
.64 
.18 
.53 
.16 
.56 

$20.20 
2.20 
.39 
.62 
.20 
.45 
.16 
.41 

$21.61 
2.09 
.38 
.44 
.17 
.45 
.14 
.46 

$21  55 

Labor 

2.36 

FiMi 

40 

Steam ,.,^.---r - 

61 

Roils   

19 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Runnlin  and  tools.                  

.40 
16 

MtaceUaneooa  and  general  works  expense. . 

.45 

|£|ll0QSt         * 

26.92 

.60 
1.00 

2&20 

.86 
.82 

25.82 

.94 
.51 

24.53 

.46 
.67 

25.74 

.60 
.80 

20.10 

Additional  oost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense.. . . 
D^recia  tion 

.66 

74 

Total  book  cost 

28.61 

29.87 

27.27 

25.66 

27.13 

27  40 

Price  of  slabs  used 

120.34 
2,900 

$13.83 

653 

$2.04 

$2a63 
3,045 

$13.87 

783 

$2.56 

$17.90 
3,123 

$11.26 

855 

$2.76 

$17.92 
3,029 

$11.80 

760 

$2.28 

$19.38 
2,974 

$13.00 

710 

$2.23 

$19  21 

Pounds  of  slabs  used 

3,007 

$12.75 

743 

$2  34 

Pounds  of  flcrao  reoovered ., 

Net  coat  of  waste 

The  production  of  sheared  plates  ranged  from  445,307  tons  in  1904 
to  847,309  tons  in  1906. 

Raw  material. — Practically  all  of  the  raw  material  for  producing 
sheared  plates  was  basic  open-hearth  slabs.  Ordinary  Bessemer 
steel  is  not  so  well  fitted  for  the  production  of  plates.    The  average 

»Por  thlB  product  and  the  following  ones  It  is  not  practicable  to  show  the  costs  by 
dUtrlcts,  M  thla  would.  In  some  instances,  reveal  the  costa  of  fartkmlar  coneema. 
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cost  of  slabs  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $21.55  per  ton, 
and  ranged  from  $20.20  per  ton  in  1905  to  $23.19  in  1903.  This 
average  cost  of  slabs  per  ton  of  sheared  plates  was  determined  by  the 
price  of  the  slabs  per  ton  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling. 

The  average  price  of  slabs  for  the  five-year  period  was  $19.21  per 
ton,  and  ranged  from  $17.90  per  ton  in  1904  to  $20.63  in  1903.  The 
average  price  of  slabs  in  1905,  namely,  $17.92  per  ton,  was  only 
$0.02  per  ton  higher  than  in  1904.  Practically  all  of  the  basic  open- 
hearth  slabs  were  used  at  mill  cost. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste,  which  is  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  the  slabs  per  ton  of  plates  and  the  price  of  the  slabs  per  ton, 
was  $2.34  per  ton  for  the  five-year  period,  and  ranged  from  $2.04 
per  ton  in  1902  to  $2.76  per  ton  in  1904.  The  large  quantity  of  slabs 
required  per  ton  of  sheared  plates,  and  the  high  net  cost  of  waste,  are 
the  result  of  the  extensive  shearing  of  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  plates.' 

Coat  above  material, — ^The  average  cost  above  material  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $4.55  per  ton,  or  17.4  per  cent  of 
the  mill  cost. 

The  average  cost  of  labor  for  the  five-year  period  was  $2.36  per  ton, 
and  ranged  from  $2.09  per  ton  in  1906  to  $2.66  per  ton  in  1903.  The 
years  1905  and  1906  showed  a  considerable  decline  in  the  average  cost 
of  labor,  which  was  due  probably  to  the  increased  output  in  these 
years,  and  to  some  extent  probably  to  improved  labor-saving  devices. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.40  per  tdn, 
and  ranged  from  $0.37  per  ton  in  1902  to  $0.48  per  ton  in  1904. 

The  item  of  steam  averaged  $0.51  per  ton,  and  ranged  trom  $0.44 
per  ton  in  1906  to  $0.64  per  ton  in  1904. 

The  average  cost  of  rolls  was  $0.19  per  ton ;  of  materials  in  repairs 
and  maintenance,  $0.49  per  ton ;  of  supplies  and  tools,  $0.15  per  ton ; 
and  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense,  $0.45  per  ton. 

Additional  cost. — Under  this  caption  are  included  the  various  items 
of  expense  found  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  companies, 
which  were  apportioned  to  the  cost  of  the  several  products,  as  else- 
where described.  (See  pp.  20-21.)  The  items  have  been  grouped 
under  (1)  general  and  miscellaneous  expense,  and  (2)  depreciation. 
The  average  cost  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $0.65  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of 
depreciation  for  the  same  period  was  $0.74  per  ton.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  these  costs  are  cumulative,  as  the  materials  for  this 
and  earlier  stages  of  manufacture  were  used  at  furnace,  works,  or 
mill  cost,  instead  of  total  book  cost. 

Total  book  cost, — The  mill  cost  of  sheared  plates  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  was  $26.10,  and  adding  the  additional  costs  de- 
rived from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  gave  a  total  book  cost  of  $27.49 
per  ton.  The  total  book  cost  ranged  from  $25.56  per  ton  in  1905  to 
$29.87  per  ton  in  1903. 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  rolled  products  discussed  in  this 
chi^ter  the  total  book  costs  of  sheared  plates  were  not  the  net  costs 
of  producing  them,  as  the  costs  included  profits  arising  from  the 
transfer  of  materials  (principally  ore,  coke,  and  pig  iron)  at  prices 
above  the  actual  cost  of  production,  the  profits  of  which  accrued  to 
the  same  companies  or  interests  as  produced  the  sheared  plates. 

Univebsal  plates. — The  total  production  of  universal  plates  re- 
ported during  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  3,039,732  tons. 
Of  this  total,  as  shown  by  the  cost  statements,  2,007,344  tons  were 
made  from  slabs  and  1,032,388  tons  were  made  directly  from  ingots. 
As  the  total  production  could  not  be  put  on  the  same  basis,  and  as 
there  was  a  considerable  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material, 
as  well  as  in  the  cost  above  material,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  sepa- 
rately the  production  of  universal  plates  from  slabs  and  the  produc- 
tion of  universal  plates  from  ingots. 

Universal  plates  from  slabs. — ^The  production  of  universal  plates 
from  slabs  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  2,007,844  tons. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  average  book  cost  of  producing 
universal  plates  from  slabs  for  the  five-year  period,  by  years. 

Tablb  O.— AVBRAGB  book  COST  OF  UNIVERSAL  PLATES  FROM  SLABS,  BT  TEARS, 

1902-1908. 

(In  doUm  par  gross  too.) 


Item. 

1902 

190S 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
average* 
5year8. 

flfTMl  tflfflfl1>rodQCtt}^«--f--f ----.- -•------•- 

202,170 

819,879 

849,850 

507,440 

628,496 

2,007,344 

SI^Xm         

t2a20 
1.79 
.26 
.41 
.U 

.ao 

.16 
.48 

124.81 
1.99 
.29 
.70 
.14 
.81 
.16 
.48 

819.47 
1.72 
.81 
.57 
.14 
.24 
.11 
.44 

$2a81 
L87 
.87 
.65 
.14 
.31 
.16 
.47 

$28.06 
1.79 
.87 
.58 
.14 
.81 
.15 
.48 

$21.78 

L^bor 

1.83 

Fuel 

.34 

Steun     ........-TT 

.57 

BoUi     

.13 

fimmlka uid  toolf. .,,, - 

.30 
.15 

mneUaneoat  and  general  workaeipenM... 

.46 

MiUcoat 

23.66 

.67 
-.71 

.52 
.87 

23.00 

.85 
.19 

24.68 

.86 
.14 

26.87 

.46 
.68 

25.55 

Additional  OQSt: 

Oenenl  and  miioeUaneoaa  ezpeofe.. . . 

.44 

.41 

Total  book  ooet 

24.94 

29.22 

28.54 

25.18 

28.01 

26.40 

Fririfi  itf  ilalia  iMfHl 

I1&88 
2,584 

Iia69 

818 

$1.17 

822.58 

'    2,580 

$11.55 

818 

$L78 

$1&05 

2,587 

$9.61 

821 

$L42 

$19.39 
2,614 

$11.44 

864 

$1.42 

$21.44 
2,657 

$13.86 

899 

$L61 

$2a25 

Pomuteof  alabauaed 

2,614 

Price  of  aeiaD  recovered. 

$11.78 

858 

Net  coat  itfwMto 

$L58 
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The  production  of  universal  plates  from  slabs  ranged  from  202,170 
tons  in  1902  to  628,496  tons  in  1906.  There  was  an  uninterrupted 
increase  in  production  during  this  period,  the  tonnage  produced  in 
1906  being  more  than  three  times  the  production  in  1902. 

Raw  material. — ^The  raw  material  for.  the  production  of  the  uni- 
versal plates  here  considered  was  Bessemer  and  <^n-hearth  slabs 
mixed.  It  was  not  possible  to  separate  the  cost  of  producing  uni- 
versal plates  from  Bessemer  slabs  as  distinct  from  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing such  plates  from  open-hearth  slabs. 

The  average  cost  of  slabs  per  ton  of  universal  plates  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $21.78,  and  ranged  from  $19.47  per 
ton  in  1904  to  $24.31  per  ton  in  1903.  Apparently  no  profit  was 
charged  on  the  slabs  used. 

The  average  price  of  slabs  per  ton  was  $20.26  and  ranged  from 
$18.05  per  ton  in  1904  to  $22.53  per  ton  in  1903. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste  in  producing  imiversal  plates  was 
much  less  than  in  producing  sheared  plates,  on  accoimt  of  there  being 
no  necessity  for  shearing  the  sides  of  the  plates.  The  average  net 
cost  of  waste  was  $1.53  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $1.87  per  ton  in  1902 
to  $1.78  per  ton  in  1903. 

Cost  above  material. — ^The  average  cost  above  material  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $8.77  per  ton,  or  14.8  per  cent  of  the 
mill  cost.  The  item  of  labor  comprised  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  above  material,  and  averaged  $1.83  per  ton,  ranging  from  $1.72 
per  ton  in  1904  to  $1.99  per  ton  in  1903. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  was  $0.84  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of 
steam  for  the  same  period  was  $0.57  per  ton. 

The  average  cost  of  i;olls  was  $0.13  per  ton ;  of  materials  in  repairs 
and  maintenance,  $0.30  per  ton;  of  Supplies  and  tools,  $0.15  per  ton; 
and  of  miscellaneous  and  g^eral  works  expense,  $0.45  per  ton. 

Additional  cost. — This  cost  was  derived  from  the  profit  and  loss 
accounts  and  apportioned  by  the  Bureau.  The  items  are  grouped 
under  (1)  general  and  miscellaneous  expense,  and  (2)  depreciation. 
The  average  cost  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $0.44  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of 
depreciation  for  the  same  period  was  $0.41  per  ton.  As  already 
noted,  each  product  from  pig  iron  on  was  generally  charged  to  the 
next  step  at  furnace,  works,  or  mill  cost  instead  of  total  book  cost, 
with  the  result  that  these  items  increase  in  a  cumulative  manner. 

Total  book  cost. — ^The  mill  cost  of  universal  plates  from  slabs  for 
the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $25.55,  and  adding  additional 
costs  derived  from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  gave  a  total  book 
cost  of  $26.40  per  ton.  The  total  book  cost  ranged  from  $23.54  per 
ton  in  1904  to  $29^  per  ton  in  190S. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  these  total  book  costs  were  not  net  costs,  as 
they  included  profits  arising  from  the  transfer  of  materials  above  the 
actual  cost  of  production  which  accrued  to  the  same  companies  or 
interests  as  produced  these  universal  plates. 

Universal  plates  from  ingots. — ^The  production  of  universal  plates 
from  ingots  tor  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  covered  by  cost  data 
was  1,032,388  tons. 

The  book  cost  of  producing  universal  plates  from  ingots  by  years, 
1902  to  1906,  is  given  in  the  following  table : 

Tablb  64.— average  BOOK  COST  OF  UNIVERSAL  PLATES  FROM  INGOTS,  BY  TBAR8» 

1903-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1906 


1906 


Total  and 
average, 
Syears. 


Oroes  tons  produced 

Ingots , 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam , 

Rolto 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools , 

MJsoeUaneous  and  general  works  expense 

MiUoost 

Additional  cost: 

Qeocral  and  misoeUaneous  expense. . . 
Depreciation 

Total  book  oost 

I    ■  — 

Price  of  ingots  usod 

Pounds  of  ingots  used 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 


162, 7U 


159,025       144,719 


248,962 


326,977 


1,032,888 


tl7.86 
1.41 
.29 
.46 
.18 
.81 
.12 
.29 


819.97 
1.70 
.46 
.80 
.11 
.52 
.14 
.44 


20.91 


24.14 


.73 
.50 


22.04 


25.46 


816.18 
1.07 
.26 
.63 
.11 
.82 
.07 
.32 


$16.09 
1.22 
.40 
.57 
.16 
.87 
.15 
.29 


8iaoo 

1.02 
.85 
.52 
.17 
.32 
.10 
,29 


$17.70 
1.24 
.86 
.58 
.15 
.86 
.12 


1&91 


.85 


19.85 


.37 
.29 


20.77 


.48 
.58 


20.88 


.61 
.48 


10.84 


20.51 


21.88 


21.82 


116.43 
2,867 

812.91 

554 

$1.42 


$18.10 
2,882 

$12.67 

586 

$1.87 


$14.72 
2,869 

$10.33 

591 

$1.41 


$15.45 
2,822 

$11. 47 

541 

$1.24 


$16.73 
2,714 

$11.85 

430 

$1.27 


$16.30 
2,810 

$11.82 

522 

$1.40 


The  production  of  universal  plates  from  ingots  ranged  from 
144,719  tons  in  1904  to  326,977  tons  in  1906.  The  production  of  uni- 
versal plates  from  ingots  during  this  period  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  total  production  of  such  plates. 

Raw  material. — ^The  raw  material  used  in  producing  these  plates 
was  almost  entirely  basic  open-hearth  ingots.  The  average  cost  of 
these  ingots  per  ton  of  universal  plates  for  the  five-year  period  was 
$17.70,  and  ranged  from  $16.13  per  ton  in  1904  to  $19.97  per  ton  in 
1903.  As  in  the  cases  of  the  other  plates  discussed  above,  these  costs 
were  determined  by  the  average  price  of  ingots  per  ton  and  the  net 
ooet  of  waste  in  roUing. 
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The  average  price  of  ingots  was  $16.30  per  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$14.72  per  ton  in  1904  to  $18.10  per  ton  in  1903.  These  average 
prices  do  not  include  any  transfer  profits  on  the  ingots,  as  they  were 
used  at  works  cost. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste,  which  is  the  connecting  link  between 
the  price  of  the  ingots  per  ton  and  the  cost  of  the  ingots  per  ton  of 
plates  was  $1.40,  and  ranged  from  $1.24  per  ton  in  1905  to  $1.87  per 
ton  in  1903. 

Coat  above  material. — The  average  cost  above  material  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $3.13  per  ton,  or  16  per  cent  of  the 
mill  cost. 

The  item  of  labor  amoimted  to  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
above  material,  the  average  cost  being  $1.24  per  ton,  and  ranging 
from  $1.02  per  ton  in  1906  to  $1.70  per  ton  in  1903. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  was  $0.36  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost 
of  steam  was  $0.58  per  ton.  The  average  cost  of  rolls  was  $0.15 
per  ton;  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance,  $0.36  per  ton;  of 
supplies  and  tools,  $0.12  per  ton;  and  of  miscellaneous  and  general, 
works  expense,  $0.32  per  ton. 

Additional  cost. — The  items  under  this  head  were  derived  from  the 
profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  companies  and  apportioned  by  the 
Bureau  to  the  several  products.  They  have  been  grouped  under  two 
headings,  namely,  (1)  general  and  miscellaneous  expense,  and^  (2) 
depreciation.  The  average  cost  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $0.61  per  ton,  and  the 
average  cost  of  depreciation  for  the  same  period  was  $0.48  per  ton. 
These  items  increase  in  a  cumulative  manner,  as  the  raw  materials 
from  pig  iron  on  were  generally  used  at  furnace,  works,  or  mill  cost, 
instead  of  total  book  cost 

Total  book  cost. — ^The  average  mill  cost  of  universal  plates  from 
ingots  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $20.83,  and  adding 
the  additional  costs  derived  from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  gave 
a  total  book  cost  of  $21.82  per  ton.  The  total  book  cost  ranged  from 
$19.84  per  ton  in  1904  to  $25.46  per  ton  in  1903. 

The  average  total  book  cost  of  universal  plates  from  ingots  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $4.68  per  ton  less  than  the  average 
total  book  cost  of  universal  plates  from  slabs  for  the  same  period. 
This  was  due  principally  to  the  faxjt  that  the  plates  made  from 
ingots  were  heavier  on  the  average  than  those  made  from  slabs,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  the  plants  producing  universal  plates  from 
ingots  had  better  equipment  and  operated  under  more  favorable 
conditions. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  rolled  products,  the  total  book  costs  of 
universal  plates  from  ingots  were  not  the  net  costs  of  production,  as 
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they  included  profits  arising  from  the  transfer  of  materials  at  prices 
above  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Profits  on  sales  and  transfers  of  plates. — It  was  not  possible 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  com- 
panies were  kept  to  give  separately  the  costs,  prices,  and  profits  for 
sheared  and  universal  plates. 

The  book  costs,  prices,  and  profits  for  all  plates  combined,  there- 
fore, as  shown  by  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

TJLBLB66.— BOOK  COSTS,  PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  FOR  ILiLTES  SOLD  OR  TRANSFERRED 
AT  A  PROFIT,  BY  YEARS,  l«uc*-l«0«. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  Um.] 


Year. 


Sold. 


Tons.     Cost.  Price.  Profit 


TransfenBd  at  a  profit. 


Tons.     Cost  Price.  Profit 


Sold  and  transfarred  at  a 
profit 


Toms,    Cost  Price.  Profit 


1M2 

Ifl0» 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total 


996,854128.92^65 
949,515  28.38  36.13 
24. 8«  30.50 
24. 7»  80.96 
26.86  34.00 


817,617 
1,354,907 
1,264,967 


5,383,760 


18.73 
7.75 
6.73 
6.18 
7.23 


40,346 
36,340 

136,417 
96,386 

869,714 


130.72 
32.34 
24.88 
26.36 
26.69 


134.12 
88.44 
26.06 
29.04 
31.23 


401 


S3. 
1.10 
2.07 
2.68 
4.64 


,037,200 

985,856 

963,934 

1,450,282 

1,624,681 


|f27. 
28.68 
24.86 
24.89 
26.80 


07S36. 


60 
86.08 
80.07 
80.84 
83.46 


18.62 
7.60 
6.21 
6.96 
6.66 


26.81  83.42 


7.11 


668,202 


26.77 


80.34 


8.67 


6,051,962 


26.36 


33.06 


6.72 


The  production  of  plates  for  the  five  years  1902  to  1906  and  the 
average  total  book  cost  discussed  above  were  as  follows : 


Item. 


Tons 
produced. 


Total 
book 
oost 


Sheared  plates  from  slabs . . . 
UnhrerMl  plates  from  slabs . 
Untversal  plates  from  ingots 

Total 


3,317,232 
2,007,344 
1,032,388 


127.49 
26.40 
21.82 


6,366,964 


26.28 


The  quantity  sold  and  transferred,  as  shown  by  the  profit  and  loss 
statement,  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  6,051,962  tons, 
and  the  total  production,  as  shown  above,  was  6,356,964  tons,  a  dif- 
ference of  305,002  tons,  A  part  of  this  difference  was  due  to  a 
large  quantity  of  plates  for  which  it  was  not  possible  to  determine 
separately  and  with  accuracy  the  sales  price  and  profit.  This  ton- 
nage, therefore,  had  to  be  excluded  from  the  profit  and  loss  state- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  there  were  differences  in  the  inventories 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  period,  as  well  as  certain  tonnage 
adjustments  between  cost  tonnages  and  profit  and  loss  tonnages.  No 
77232*^—13 ^17 
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part  of  the  tonnage  produced  was  used  at  cost.  The  average  cost 
of  the  quantities  sold  and  transferred  was  $26.36  per  ton,  and  the 
average  cost  of  the  total  production,  as  shown  above,  was  $26.23  per 
ton,  or  a  difference  of  $0.13  per  ton. 

The  quantity  sold  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was 
5,383,760  tons.  The  average  cost  of  this  quantity  was  $26.31  per  ton, 
and  the  average  price  received  was  $33.42  per  ton,  affording  an  aver- 
age profit  of  $7.11  per  ton.  * 

The  total  quantity  transferred  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906 
was  668,202  tons.  The  average  cost  of  this  quantity  was  $26.77  per 
ton,  and  the  average  transfer  price  was  $30.34  per  ton,  giving  an 
average  transfer  profit  of  $3.57  per  ton. 

The  average  profit  on  the  combined  quantities  sold  and  transferred 
has  little  statistical  significance. 

Section  7.  Book  cost  of  stmctural  shapes,  1902-1906. 

Structural  shapes  consist  of  I  beams,  channels,  angles,  tees,  zees, 
and  other  shapes  which  are  rolled  for  strictly  structural  purposes. 
Such  shapes  are  used  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  bridges,  ships, 
cars,  etc.  They  are  used  alone,  as  well  as  built  up  into  girders  with 
plates  and  other  shapes.  Plates  used  in  the  fabrication  of  structural 
material,  however,  are  not  classified  as  structural  shapes,  but  as  plates. 

The  various  structural  shapes  are  of  widely  different  sizes  and 
weights.  The  standard  sizes  for  I  beams  and  channels  are  from  3 
to  15  inches  in  width,  although  larger  ones  are  made,  running  as 
high  as  24  inches  in  width.  Angles  in  standard  sizes  are  from  3 
to  6  inches  in  width.  Smaller  sizes  than  3  inches  in  width  are  also 
made,  although  generally  used  for  other  purposes,  such  as  agricul- 
tural implements,  bedsteads,  automobiles,  etc.  Tees  and  zees  are  still 
smaller  than  angles,  running  from  1  to  4  inches  in  width. 

The  heaviest  of  these  shapes — ^I  beams  and  channels — are  some- 
times rolled  from  ingots  on  one  mill  to  a  half-finished  shape  re- 
sembling somewhat  the  desired  section  or  shape,  and  then  finished  on 
another  mill  with  rolls  having  specially  designed  grooves  for  each 
different  shape  and  size.  The  lighter  shapes — angles,  tees,  and  zee3 — 
are  usually  rolled  down  from  large  billets  on  a  mill  with  rolls  having 
specially  designed  grooves. 

The  total  production  of  structural  shapes  in  the  United  States  for 
the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  as  reported  by  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Association,  was  7,124,576  tons,  and  the  total  production 
covered  by  the  cost  data  was  4,417,872  tons,  or  62  per  cent.  Of  the 
4,417,872  tons  of  structural  shapes  covered  by  cost  data  1,724,641 
tons  were  made  from  ingots  and  2,693,231  tons  were  made  from  large 
billets.  In  presenting  the  costs  it  is  necessary  to  consider  separately 
the  cost  of  producing  shapes  from  ingots  and  from  large  billets. 
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Structural  shapes  from  ingots. — ^The  production  of  structural 
shapes  from  ingots  reported  by  the  companies  furnishing  cost  data 
to  the  Bureau  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1900  was  1,724,641 
tons.  This  production,  as  noted  above,  consisted  only  of  the  larger 
sizes. 

In  the  following  table  the  book  cost  of  producing  structural  shapes 
from  ingots  is  given  by  years,  1902  to  1906. 

Table  66.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  STRUCTURAL  SHAPES  FROM  INGOTS,  BY  YEARS, 

1903-1906. 

{In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 


1902 


1003 


1904 


1906 


1906 


Total 

and 
average, 
5  years. 


Gross  tons  produced 

Ingots 

Labor. 

Fuel 

Steam 

Rolls 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. 

MlUcoet 

AddiUanal  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense. . . 
Depredation 

Total  book  coGt 

Price  of  ingots  used 

Pounds  of  ingots  used 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste v 


347,340 


$19.95 

2.13 

.21 


.52 
.20 
.35 


24.57 


.74 


25.90 


207,214 


357,634 


529,365 


1,724,641 


«23.17 
2.29 
.47 
.93 
.25 
.46 
.15 
.50 


117.41 
2.05 
.33 
1.00 
.37 
.39 
.17 
.49 


ti9.24 
2.04 
.40 
.84 
.39 
.41 
.17 
.51 


120.55 
2.20 
.44 
.84 
.39 
.53 
.19 
.50 


28.22 


1.04 
.43 


22.21 


.85 


24.00 


.23 


26.64 


.94 


29.69 


23.36 


25.11 


27.41 


117.63 

$20.34 

$15.63 

$17.38 

$18.51 

3,081 

3,028 

2,990 

2,901 

2,968 

$12.46 

$13.52 

$11.26 

$12.16 

$13.34 

772 

716 

686 

603 

668 

$2.32 

$2.83 

$1.78 

$1.86 

$2.04 

$20.21 
2.15 
.38 
.88 
.35 
.48 
.18 
.47 


25.10 


.87 
.55 


26.52 


$18.06 
2,989 

$12. 71 

686 

$2.15 


The  reported  production  of  structural  shapes  from  ingots  ranged 
from  207,214  tons  in  1904  to  529,365  tons  in  1906. 

Raw  material, — The  raw  material  for  the  production  of  the  larger 
sizes  of  structural  shapes  was  both  basic  open-hearth  and  Bessemer 
ingots,  the  greater  part  being  basic  open-hearth  ingots.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  the  ingots  per  ton  of  structural  shapes  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  was  $20.21,  and  ranged  from  $17.41  per  ton 
in  1904  to  $23.17  per  ton  in  1903.  The  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of 
structural  shapes  is  determined  by  the  price  of  the  ingots  per  ton 
and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling. 
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The  average  price  of  ingots  corresponded  with  the  works  cost  of 
producing  them,  as  no  transfer  profit  was  charged  on  the  ingots 
used.  The  average  price  of  ingots  was  $18.06  per  ton,  and  ranged 
from  $15.63  per  ton  in  1904  to  $20.34  per  ton  in  1903.  These  prices 
were  substantially  parallel  with  the  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  structural 
shapes,  although  the  average  net  cost  of  waste  varied  considerably 
by  years. 

The  net  cost  of  waste,  that  is,  the  cost  of  the  gross  loss  in  weight 
less  the  value  of  the  scrap  recovered  averaged  $2.15  per  ton,  and 
ranged  from  $1.78  per  ton  in  1904  to  $2.83  per  ton  in  1903. 

Coat  above  mdterial. — ^The  average  cost  above  material  for  the 
five-year  period  was  $4.89  per  ton  or  19.5  per  cent  of  the  mill  cost. 

The  item  of  labor  comprised  44  per  cent  of  the  cost  above  material. 
The  average  cost  of  this  item  was  $2.15  per  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$2.04  per  ton  in  1905  to  $2.29  per  ton  in  1903.  The  average  labor 
cost  in  1904,  namely,  $2.05  per  ton,  was  only  $0.01  higher  than  in 
1905.  The  course  of  the  average  cost  of  labor  in  the  different  years 
was  more  uniform  than  for  most  other  products.  This  is  probably 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  were  fewer  plants  producing 
structural  shapes  and  the  production  of  these  plants  was  more  nearly 
uniform  from  year  to  year. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  was  $0.38  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.21 
per  ton  in  1902  to  $0.47  per  ton  in  1903. 

The  item  of  steam  was  quite  large  on  account  of  the  power  required 
to  roll  the  material  into  the  various  shapes.  The  average  cost  of 
steam  was  $0.88  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.84  per  ton  in  1905  and 
1906  to  $1  per  ton  in  1904. 

The  average  cost  of  rolls  was  $0.35.  This  was  much  higher  than 
for  any  of  the  preceding  rolled  products,  but  this  is  readily  accounted 
for  by  the  complex  type  of  the  sections  produced,  the  manufacture  of 
which  requires  rolls  of  a  different  pattern  for  each  shape  and  size. 
Therefore,  a  much  larger  assortment  of  rolls  must  be  carried  than  is 
necessary  for  the  production  of  any  simple  shape  or  even  for  rails, 
for  which  the  variety  of  sections  is  not  so  large. 

The  average  cost  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  was  $0.48 
per  ton;  of  supplies  and  tools,  $0.18  per  ton;  and  of  miscellaneous 
and  general  works  expense,  $0.47  per  ton. 

Additional  cost. — This  cost  was  derived  from  the  profit  and  loss 
accounts  of  the  companies,  and  apportioned  by  the  Bureau  as  else- 
where described.  (See  pp.  20-21.)  The  items  are  grouped  under  (1) 
general  and  miscellaneous  expense,  and  (2)  depreciation.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five-year  period 
was  $0.87  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of  depreciation  was  $0.55 
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per  ton.  As  repeatedly  noted,  each  product  from  pig  iron  on  was 
generally  charged  to  the  next  step  at  furnace,  works,  or  mill  cost, 
instead  of  total  book  cost,  with  the  result  that  these  additional  costs 
increase  in  a  cumulative  manner. 

Total  hook  cost. — ^The  average  mill  cost  of  structural  shapes  from 
ingots  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $25.10,  and  adding 
the  additional  cost  from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  gave  a  total 
book  cost  of  $26.52  per  ton.  The  total  book  cost  ranged  from  $23.36 
per  ton  in  1904  to  $29.69  per  ton  in  1903.  As  in  the  case  of  the  costs 
of  other  rolled  products  previously  discussed,  these  total  book  costs 
included  profits  arising  from  the  transfer  of  materials  at  prices  above 
the  actual  costs  of  production,  which  profits  accrued  to  the  same  com- 
panies or  interests  as  produced  these  structural  shapes. 

Structural  shapes  from  large  billets. — ^The  total  production  of 
structural  shapes  from  large  billets  covered  by  cost  data  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  2,693,231  tons.  This  covered  the  manu- 
facture of  the  smaller  sizes  of  structural  shapes,  as  already  noted. 

The  book  cost  of  producing  structural  shapes  from  large  billets, 
by  years,  1902  to  1906,  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Tablb  «7^AVSRAGB  BOOK  COST  OF  STRUCTURAL  SHAPES  FROM  LABOE  BILLETS, 

BY  YEARS,  1903-1908. 

[In  doUan  per  groa  ton.) 


Item. 

1908 

190S 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 

average, 

67eara. 

Omn  tons  rfoducod,..-- - 

258,330 

436,060 

382,406 

717,836 

888,609 

2,688,231 

I^fffebniet*  T 

123.25 
3.15 
.32 
.41 
.20 
.67 
.15 
.41 

922.68 
2.60 
.28 
.53 
.31 
.47 
.17 
.45 

$19.64 
2.68 
.81 
.47 
.27 
.51 
.19 
.46 

$21.16 
2.55 
.33 
.45 
.30 
.40 
.19 
.46 

$22.63 
2.32 
.31 
.82 
.37 
.30 
.17 
.48 

$21.88 

Labor 

2.54 

Fuel 

.31 

fltOMD     

.43 

BoDs 

.32 

SoDDlles  and  tooto 

.44 

.18 

.44 

Mjllcoat. 

28.55 

.63 

.78 

27.49 

.71 
.66 

24.48 

.75 
.45 

26.84 

.60 
.42 

26.94 

.66 
.72 

26.53 

A<lditk>nalooat: 

nmreciation ■ 

.63 
.60 

Total  book  cost 

29.96 

28.86 

26.63 

26.76 

28.31 

27.76 

Price  of  large  billets  used 

121.45 
2,592 

112.02 

292 

$1.80 

121.04 
2,586 

110.90 

381 

$1.64 

$18.00 
2,646 
$9.51 
883 
$1.64 

$19.54 
2,630 

$11.09 

860 

$1.62 

$31.16 
2,610 

$12.76 

864 

$1.48 

$20.28 

Pounds  of  larce  billets  used 

2,616 
$11.45 

860 

Net  ooet  of  watte. 

$1.00 
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The  production  of  structural  shapes  from  large  billets  ranged  from 
258,330  tons  in  1902  to  898,609  tons  in  1906. 

Raw  material. — The  raw  material  for  the  production  of  the  ton- 
nage of  structural  shapes  given  above  was  for  the  most  part  basic 
open-hearth  billets,  although  some  Bessemer  steel  was  also  used.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  production  of  structural  shapes  was 
made  in  mills  which  were  separated  from  steel  plants,  and  for  this 
reason  it  was  impossible,  in  most  cases  at  least,  to  trace  definitely  the 
origin  of  the  steel.  The  average  cost  of  large  billets  per  ton  of  struc- 
tural shapes  for  the  five-year  period  was  $21.88,  and  ranged  from 
$19.64  per  ton  in  1904  to  $23.25  per  ton  in  1902. 

In  the  case  of  structural  shapes  made  from  large  billets  the  aver- 
age price  of  the  large  billets  did  not  correspond  with  the  average  cost 
of  producing  them.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  large  billets  used,  or 
629,000  tons,  was  transferred  at  an  average  profit  of  $1.70  per  ton. 
This  quantity  of  large  billets  transferred  at  a  profit  was  a  part  of 
the  10,645,244  tons  of  large  billets  transferred  at  a  profit,  as  shown  by 
Table  46,  page  191,  and  ah)se  from  sales  made  by  one  subsidiary  com- 
pany which  produced  the  large  billets  to  another  subsidiary  company 
which  used  them.  The  transfer  profit  on  this  part  of  the  billets  was 
equal  to  an  increase  in  the  price  per  ton  of  all  the  billets  used  in 
making  structural  shapes  of  about  $0.36,  which  was  equivalent  to  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  structural  shapes  of  $0.42  per  ton.  The 
average  price  of  large  billets  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was 
$20.28  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $18  per  ton  in  1904  to  $21.45  per  ton 
in  1902. 

The  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling  structural  shapes  from  large  billets 
was  much  less  than  in  rolling  structural  shapes  from  ingots,  as  in 
the  former  case  one  stage  of  the  operation  of  rolling  was  eliminated, 
that  of  rolling  ingots  into  billets.  The  average  net  cost  of  waste  in 
rolling  structural  shapes  from  large  billets  was  $1.60  per  ton,  and 
ranged  from  $1.48  per  ton  in  1906  to  $1.80  per  ton  in  1902. 

Cost  above  material. — ^The  average  cost  above  material  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $4.65,  or  17.5  per  cent  of  the  mill  cost. 

The  item  of  Tabor  amounted  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  cost 
above  material.  The  average  cost  of  this  item  was  $2.54  per  ton,  and 
ranged  from  $2.32  per  ton  in  1906  to  $3.15  per  ton  in  1902.  The 
course  of  the  average  labor  cost  for  the  several  years  differed  from 
that  of  the  other  products  already  considered.  There  was  a  sharp 
decline  in  the  average  cost  of  labor  in  1903,  as  compared  with  1902, 
namely,  17  per  cent.  This  marked  decline  was  caused  by  including 
in  the  average  for  the  year  1903  a  plant  with  a  large  production  and 
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low  labor  cost  which  was  shut  down  in  1(^02.  In  1904  there  was  a 
small  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages,  but  this  was  nearly  offset  by  a 
very  high  cost  of  labor  at  a  new  plant  which  was  started  in  that  year. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  was  $0.31  per  ton,  and  showed  no  signifi- 
cant variation  from  year- to  year. 

The  average  cost  of  steam  was  $0.42  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.3^ 
per  ton  in  1906  to  $0.53  per  ton  in  1903. 

The  average  cost  of  rolls  was  $0.32  per  ton ;  of  materials  in  repairs 
and  maintenance,  $0.44  per  ton;  of  supplies  and  tools,  $0.18  per  ton; 
and  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense,  $0.44  per  ton. 

Additional  cost, — This  cost  was  derived  from  the  profit  and  loss 
accounts  of  the  various  companies,  and  apportioned  by  the  Bureau 
to  the  several  products.  The  items  have  been  grouped  under  (1)  gen- 
eral and  miscellaneous  expense,  and  (2)  depreciation.  The  average 
cost  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five-year  period  was 
$0.63  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of  depreciation  was  $0.60  per  ton. 
As  the  raw  materials  for  this  and  earlier  stages  of  manufacture  were 
used  at  furnace,  works,  or  mill  cost  instead  of  total  book  cost,  these 
additional  costs  tend  to  increase  in  a  cumulative  way. 

Total  book  cost, — The  average  mill  cost  of  structural  shapes  made 
from  large  billets  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $26.53 
per  ton.  Adding  to  this  the  additional  costs  mentioned  above  gave 
an  average  total  book  cost,  of  $27.76  per  ton.  The  range  in  the  aver- 
age total  book  cost  was  f*om  $25.63  per  ton  in  1904  to  $29.96  per  ton 
in  1902. 

These  total  book  costs  were  not  net  costs,  as  they  included  profits 
arising  from  the  transfer  of  materials  (principally  ore,  coke,  pig  iron, 
and  large  billets)  at  prices  above  the  actual  costs  of  production, 
which  profits  accrued  to  the  same  companies  or  interests. 

As  already  noted,  the  structural  shapes  made  from  large  billets 
were  as  a  rule  lighter  sections  made  on  the  smaller  mills,  and, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  total  book  cost  of  these  lighter  sections 
would  be  higher  than  the  total  book  cost  of  the  larger  and  heavier 
sizes  made  from  ingots.  The  average  total  book  cost  of  structural 
shapes  made  from  ingots  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was 
$26.52  per  ton,  and  the  average  total  book  cost  of  structural  shapes 
made  from  large  billets  for  the  same  period  was  $27.76  per  ton,  or 
$1.24  per  ton  higher. 

Profits  on  sales  and  transfers  of  structural  shapes. — The  total 
production  of  the  structural  shapes  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906  made  from  both  ing6ts  and  large  billets,  as  shown  by  the  fore- 
going cost  statements,  was  4,417,872  tons.  The  greater  part  of  this 
total  production  was  sold.    No  part  of  the  total  was  used  in  further 
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manufacture,  although  a  considerable  quantity  was  used  by  the  steel 
plants  in  new  construction. 

The  book  costs,  prices,  and  profits  for  structural  shapes  sold  or 
transferred  at  a  profit  are  given  by  years,  1902  to  1906,  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Tablb  68.— book  costs,  PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  FOR  STRUCTURAL  SHAPES  SOLD  OR 
TRANSFERRED  AT  A  PROFIT,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Year. 


1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total.... [3,777, 060  26.64 


Sold. 


Tons.     Cost.  Price.  Profit 


600,007 
619,078 
525,030 


1,004,077 


S27.41 
28.06 
24.44 
25.42 
27.64 


S35.57 
35.87 
31.84 
31.75 
35.11 


34.03 


18.16 
7.82 
7.40 
6.33 
7.57 


Transfierred  at  a  profit 


Tons.     Cost  Price.  Profit 


521 

284 

2,304 

236,547 


$28.30127.38 


7.39  239,656 


44.21 
32.57 
26.07 


26.16 


30.30 
29.99 
34.18 


»  IS.  91 
8.11 


Sold  and  transfaned  at  % 
profit 


Tons.    Cost  Price.  ProAt 


690,007 
619,599 
525,314 
941,162 
1,240,624 


34.12      7.964,016,706  26.61 


127.41 
28.04 
24.45 
25.43 
27.25 


135. 57 
35.86 
31.84 
31.74 
34.98 


34.08 


18.16 
7.82 
7.39 
6.81 
7.68 


7.42 


The  total  quantity  sold  and  transferred  at  a  profit  tor  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  4,016,706  tons,  or  401,166  tons  less  than 
the  total  production  during  this  period.  The  average  cost  of  the 
total  quantity  sold  and  transferred  at  a  profit  was  $26.61  per  ton, 
and  the  average  cost  of  the  total  production  was  $27.28,  or  a  difference 
of  $0.67  per  ton.  These  differences  in  quantity  and  in  cost  were  due 
in  part  to  differences  in  inventories  having  different  costs,  and  in 
part  to  the  use  of  structural  shapes  at  mill  cost  for  new  construction 
at  the  producing  plants. 

The  total  quantity  sold  was  3,777,050  tons.  The  average  cost  of 
this  quantity  was  $26.64  per  ton,  and  the  average  price  received  was 
$34.03  per  ton,  affording  an  average  profit  of  $7.39  per  ton. 

The  total  quantity  transferred  at  a  profit  was  239,656  tons.  The 
average  cost  of  this  quantity  was  $26.16  per  ton,  and  the  average 
transfer  price  was  $34.12  per  ton,  giving  an  average  transfer  profit 
of  $7.96  per  ton. 

Section  8.  Book  cost  of  merohaiLt  bait,  1908-1906. 

The  term  "merchant  bars"  is  applied  to  a  variety  of  sizes  and 
shapes  of  iron  and  steel  products,  such  as -are  sold  at  hardware  stores 
or  used  in  the  general  trade.  The  principal  shapes  and  extreme  sizes 
of  merchant  bars  follow. 
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Flat  bars,  |  inch  wide  by  I  inch  thick  to  6  inches  wide  by  4 
inches  thick. 

Round  bars,  ^  to  7i  inches  in  diameter. 

Square  bars,  ^  to  TJ  inches  square. 

Oval  bars,  f  to  H  inches  wide. 

Half  rounds  and  half  ovals,  |  to  21  inches  wide,  or  wider. 

Heavy  bands,  f  inch  wide  by  i  inch  thick  to  10  inches  wide 

by  ^  inch  thick. 

These  shapes  do  not  always  go  to  merchants,  as  large  quantities  are 

sold  directly  to  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements,  vehicles, 

etc.,  and  some  of  the  bars  are  manufactured  further  into  bolts,  nuts, 

railroad  spikes,  fishplates,  etc,  by  the  steel  companies  themselves. 

Merchant  bars  are  rolled  from  both  large  billets  and  small  billets. 
The  larger  sizes  are  usually  rolled  from  large  billets  on  what  is  called 
a  bar  mill.  In  this  mill  the  rolls  are  of  large  diameter  and  are  fitted 
for  making  only  the  larger  sizes  of  bars.  The  smaller  sizes  are 
usually  rolled  from  small  billets  on  what  is  called  a  guide  mill.  In 
this  mill  fixed  pieces  of  steel  termed  "  guides  "  are  placed  at  either 
side  of  the  rolls,  which  assist  in  directing  or  guiding  the  long  thin 
pieces  of  metal  through  the  grooves.  The  chief  difference,  however, 
l>etween  a  bar  mill  and  a  guide  mill  is  that  in  the  guide  mill  the  rolls 
<nre  much  smaller  in  diameter  and  revolve  at  a  considerably  higher 
speed. 

The  total  tonnage  of  merchant  steel  bars  produced  by  the  com- 
panies reporting,  the  costs  of  which  were  in  sufficiently  good  form  to 
obtain  reliable  cost  averages,  for.  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906, 
was  5,633,847  tons.  Many  of  the  cost  statements  were  so  compli- 
cated either  as  to  the  materials  used  or  as  to  the  product  made  that 
they  could  not  be  properly  classified.  This  additional  quantity,  com- 
prising for  the  most  part  steel  and  iron  bars  mixed,  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  amounted  to  1,539,415  tons. 

Of  the  total  production  of  5,633,847  tons  of  steel  bars  mentioned 
above,  4,379,780  tons  were  made  from  large  billets  and  1,254,067  tons 
were  made  from  small  billets.  On  account  of  the  differences  in  the 
stages  of  rolling  of  the  raw  materials  (large  billets  and  small  billets) 
it  is  desirable  to  consider  separately  the  cost  of  merchant  steel  bars 
made  from  large  billets  and  those  made  from  small  billets. 

Merchant  steel  bars  from  large  billets. — The  total  production 
of  merchant  steel  bars  made  from  large  billets  reported  by  the  com- 
panies furnishing  cost  data  to  the  Bureau  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906  was  4^379,780  tons. 
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The  book  cost  of  producing  merchant  steel  bars  from  large  billets 
is  given  by  years,  1902  to  1906,  in  the  following  table : 

Table  69.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OP  MERCHANT  STEEL  BARS  FROM  LARGE  BILLETS, 

BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.) 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Gross  tons  produced .  r,  ...-.-■. r 

538,382 

702,530 

735,485 

1,154,287 

1,249,096 

4,379,780 

Large  biUets 

$23.35 
3.58 
.47 
.72 
.23 
.28 
.10 
.58 

$24.41 
3.68 
.55 
.81 
.23 
.28 
.14 
.63 

$20.52 
3.17 
.51 
.81 
.24 
.27 
.14 
.66 

$19.47 
2.06 
.36 
.54 
.20 
.        .22 
.13 
.47 

$21.21 
2.81 
.40 
.59 
.22 
.30 
.12 
.50 

$21.41 

Labor 

3.06 

Fuel 

.44 

Steam. 

.67 

Rolls 

.22 

Materials  In  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools ,  r 

.27 
.13 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. . 

.65 

Mill  cost 

29.31 

1.02 
1.19 

30.73 

1.07 
.73 

26.32 

.97 
.37 

24.05 

.45 
.34 

26.15 

.60 
.73 

26.76 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense. .. . 

.76 
.63 

Total  book  cost 

31.62 

32.63 

27.66 

24.84 

27.48 

28.12 

Price  of  lariro  billets  used 

122.05 
2,465 

$10.73 

190 

$1.30 

$23.06 
2,465 

$12.00 

180 

$1.35 

$19.31 
2,481 

$10.02 

193 

$1.21 

$18.48 
2,466 

$10.55 

186 

$0.99 

$20.11 
2,474 

$11.62 

194 

$1.10 

$20.26 

Pounds  of  large  billets  used 

2,470 
$11.02 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

189 

Net  cost  of  waste       

$1.16 

The  reported  production  of  merchant  steel  bars  from  large  billets 
ranged  from  538,382  tons  in  1902  to  1,249,096  tons  in  1906.  There 
was  a  steady  increase  in  production  in  each  year,  the  production 
in  1906  being  nearly  two  and  one-half  times  the  production  in  1902. 

Reno  material, — The  raw  material  for  the  production  of  these  mer- 
chant steel  bars  was  large  billets,  partly  Bessemer  and  partly  open 
hearth,  the  open  hearth  being  mostly  basic.  The  average  cost  of  the 
large  billets  per  ton  of  merchant  steel  bars  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906  was  $21.41,  and  ranged  from  $19.47  per  ton  in  1905  to 
$24.41  per  ton  in  1903.  This  cost  of  large  billets  per  ton  of  bars  was 
determined  by  the  price  of  the  large  billets  per  ton  and  the  net  cost 
of  waste  in  rolling. 

The  average  price  of  large  billets  per  ton  was  $20.26,  and  ranged 
from  $18.48  per  ton  in  1905  to  $23.06  per  ton  in  1903.  Some  of  the 
plants  used  their  large  billets  at  mill  cost,  some  transferred  their 
billets  at  a  profit,  and  some  purchased  their  supply  of  billets  in  the 
open  market.  It  was  not  always  possible  to  tell  from  just  what 
source  the  billets  came,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  difficult  to  find 
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exactly  how  much  transfer  profit  was  included  in  the  billets  used. 
However,  a  careful  examination  of  the  cost  sheets,  in  the  light  of 
the  facts  available  as  to  the  source  of  the  supply  of  billets,  indicated 
that  there  was  a  transfer  profit  on  the  billets  which  would  average 
about  $0.24  per  ton  on  all  the  billets  used  for  tlfe  five-year  period. 
This  added  about  $0.27  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  the  merchant  bars. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste  was  $1.15  per  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$0.99  per  ton  in  1905  to  $1.35  per  ton  in  1903. 

Cost  (Aove  mateHdl. — ^The  average  cost  above  material  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $5.34  per  ton,  or  20  per  cent  of  the 
mill  cost. 

The  average  cost  of  labor  was  $3.06  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $2.66 
per  ton  in  1905  to  $3.68  per  ton  in  1903.  There  were  great  varia- 
tions in  the  average  costs  of  labor  at  different  plants,  due  not  only 
to  differences  in  the  size  of  the  bars  made,  but  also  to  the  kind  of  mill 
on  which  they  were  made  and  the  conditions  as  to  rates  of  wages. 
Some  mills  working  for  the  merchant  trade  were  obliged  to  change 
rolls  frequently,  thus  diminishing  their  output  and  increasing  the 
average  cost  of  labor,  while  others  working  for  manufacturers  on 
standard  sizes  were  able  to  run  for  a  long  time  without  changing 
rolls,  thus  enlarging  their  output,  and  consequently  reducing  the 
average  cost  of  labor. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  was  $0.44  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.36 
per  ton  in  1905  to  $0.55  per  ton  in  1903. 

The  cost  of  steam  is  an  important  item  in  the  rolling  of  merchant 
bars,  and  large  variations  in  the  cost  were  found,  which  were  due 
largely  to  the  range  in  sizes  of  the  bars  produced.  The  average  cost 
of  steam  was  $0.67  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.54  per  ton  in  1905  to 
$0.81  per  ton  in  1903  and  1904. 

The  average  cost  of  rolls  was  $0.22  per  ton.  The  average  cost  of 
this  item  by  years  showed  no  significant  variation,  although  there 
was  a  wide  range  in  the  costs  at  different  plants,  which  was  due  to 
the  different  sizes  of  the  bars  produced  and  to  the  different  quantities 
of  bars  which  could  be  produced  without  a  change  of  rolls. 

The  average  cost  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  was  $0.27 
per  ton;  of  supplies  and  tools,  $0.13  per  ton;  and  of  miscellaneous 
and  general  works  expense,  $0.55  per  ton. 

Additional  ct>«^.— Under  this  caption  are  included  the*  expenses 
found  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  companies  and  appor- 
tioned by  the  Bureau  to  the  several  products.  They  have  been 
grouped  under  (1)  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  and  (2)  depre- 
ciation. The  average  cost  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  for 
the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $0.75  per  ton,  and  the  average 
cost  of  depreciation  for  the  same  period  was  $0.62  per  ton.  As  has 
been  noted,  each  product  from  pig  iron  on  was  generally  charged 
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to  the  next  step  at  furnace,  works,  or  mill  cost,  instead  of  total  book 
cost,  with  the  result  that  these  items  increase  in  a  cumulative  manner. 

Total  hook  cost. — ^The  mill  cost  of  merchant  steel  bars  from  large 
billets  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $26.75  per  ton.  Add- 
ing the  additional  costs  mentioned  above  gave  a  total  book  cost  for 
the  five-year  period  of  $28.12  per  ton,  which  ranged  from  $24.84  per 
ton  in  1905  to  $32.53  per  ton  in  1903.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other 
rolled  products  discussed  here,  these  total  book  costs  are  not  net  costs, 
as  they  include  profits  arising  from  the  transfer  of  materials  at 
prices  above  the  actual  cost  of  production  which  accrued  to  the  same 
companies  or  interests  as  produced  these  bars. 

Merchant  steel  baes  from  small  billets. — ^The  production  of 
merchant  steel  bars  from  small  billets  produced  by  the  companies 
furnishing  cost  data  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was 
1,254,067  tons. 

In  the  following  table  the  book  cost  of  producing  merchant  steel 
bars  from  small  billets  is  given  by  years,  1902  to  1906 : 

Table  70.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  MERCHANT  STEEL  BARS  FROM  SMALL  BILLETS^ 

BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Itsm. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

OnMfi  tons DToducod ...................... 

202,264 

176,706 

165,719 

197,225 

512,153 

1,254,067 

Small  billetB 

$21.57 
2.61 
.31 
.46 
.14 
.23 
.11 
.39 

$22.80 
3.16 
.35 
.77 
.16 
.23 
.14 
.72 

$19.26 
2.65 
.31 
.62 
.16 
.19 
.12 
.65 

$18.75 
3.80 
.42 
.79 
.30 
.82 
.15 
1.04 

$19.86 
2.69 
.23 
.49 
.18 
.26 
.12 
.67 

$20.81 

Labor 

2.87 

Fuel    

.90 

Stmm   ....r.rTT--- 

.60 

Rolls          ..,,,-r-r - ---- 

.19 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

.25 
.12 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. . 

.60 

Mill  cost 

26.82 

.82 
1.14 

28.41 

.90 
.82 

23.95 

.88 
.49 

25.57 

.45 
.44 

24.40 

.57 
.73 

26.32 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense 

Depreciation 

.08 
.78 

Total  hook  cost  1 .................... 

27.78 

30.13 

25.32 

26.46 

25.70 

26.78 

Price  of  small  billets  iiwmI 

$20.31 
2,515 

$11.35 

244 

$1.26 

$21.54 
2,480 

$10.38 

206 

$1.35 

$18.13 

2,502 

$9.85 

227 

$1.12 

$17.67 
2,481 
$8.83 
222 
$1.06 

$18.95 
2,452 

$10.26 

192 

$0.91 

$19.22 

Pounds  of  smAll  billAts  iimd  ,, ^ . 

2,477 
$10.10 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

212 

Net  cost  of  waste. 

$1.09 

The  reported  production  of  merchant  steel  bars  from  small  billets 
ranged  from  165,719  tons  in  1904  to  612,153  tons  in  1906.  Compari- 
sons of  annual  production  are  not  very  important  for  this  product,  as 
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only  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  total  production  is  represented.  It 
may  be  noted,  however,  that  instead  of  showing  an  increase  in  ton- 
nage each  year,  the  production  in  1903,  1904,  and  1905  was  less  than 
in  1902,  although  in  1906  the  production  was  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  times  as  much  as  in  1902. 

Raw  material. — ^The  raw  material  for  the  production  of  these  mer- 
chant steel  bars  was  small  billets,  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  mixed. 
The  average  cost  of  small  billets  per  ton  of  merchant  steel  bars  for 
the  five-year  period  1902  t6  1906  was  $20.31,  and  ranged  from  $18.75 
per  ton  in  1905  to  $22.89  per  ton  in  1903.  These  average  costs  were 
determined  by  the  price  of  the  small  billets  per  ton  and  the  net  cost 
of  waste  in  rolling. 

It  was  difficult  to  relate  the  prices  at  which  the  small  billets  were 
used  with  the  cost  of  producing  them.  The  greater  part  of  the  small 
billets  was  used  at  mill  cost.  However,  on  a  small  tonnage,  particu- 
larly at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  a  considerable  profit,  rang- 
ing from  nearly  $4  to  $6  per  ton,  was  charged.  Following  the  cost 
sheets  through,  in  the  light  of  the  facts  available,  the  transfer  profit 
for  the  period  1902  to  1906  was  equivalent  to  about  $0.19  per  ton  of 
small  billets  used,  which  added  $6.21  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  the  bars. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste  was  $1.09  per  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$0.91  per  ton  in  1906  to  $1.35  per  ton  in  1903. 

Cost  above  material. — The  average  cost  above  material  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $5.01  per  ton,  or  19.8  per  cent  of 
the  mill  cost. 

The  item  of  labor  comprised  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  cost 
above  material ;  the  average  cost  was  $2.87  per  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$2.59  per  ton  in  1906  to  $3.80  per  ton  in  1905. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  was  $0.30  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.23 
per  ton  in  1906  to  $0.42  per  ton  in  1905. 

The  average  cost  of  steam  was  $0.59  per  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$0.46  per  ton  in  1902  to  $0.79  per  ton  in  1905. 

The  average  cost  of  rolls  was  $0.19  per  ton ;  of  materials  in  repairs 
and  maintenance,  $0.25  per  ton;  of  supplies  and  tools,  $0.12  per  ton; 
and  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense,  $0.69  per  ton. 

Less  work  is  required  to  reduce  a  small  billet  to  a  bar  than  is 
required  to  reduce  a  large  billet  to  a  bar,  even  though  the  bars  made 
from  large  billets  are  heavier.  Hence  nearly  all  of  the  items  of  cost 
above  material  were  less  for  bars  made  from  small  billets  than  for 
bars  made  from  large  bUlets. 

Additional  cost. — ^The  items  under  this  heading  were  derived  from 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  companies,  and  apportioned  to  the 
various  products  by  the  Bureau,  as  elsewhere  described.  (See  pp. 
20-21.)  These  expenses  have  been  classified  as  (1)  general  and  mis- 
cellaneous expense,  and  (2)  depreciation.    The  average  cost  of  gen- 
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eral  and  miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906 
was  $0.68  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of  depreciation  for  the  same 
period  was  $0.73  per  ton. 

Total  hook  cost. — ^The  mill  cost  of  merchant  steel  bars  made  from 
small  billets  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $25.32  per  ton 
and  the  total  book  cost,  adding  to  the  mill  cost  the  additional  costs  of 
general  expense  and  depreciation^  was  $26.73  per  ton,  which  ranged 
from  $25.32  per  ton  in  1904  to  $30.13  per  ton  in  1903.  As  a  part  of 
the  raw  materials  for  the  production  of  these  merchant  steel  bars  in 
earlier  stages  of  production  was  transferred  at  a  profit,  the  total  book 
costs  are  not  net  costs. 

The  average  total  book  cost  of  merchant  steel  bars  made  from  large 
billets  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $28.12  per  ton,  and 
the  average  total  book  cost  of  merchant  steel  bars  made  from  small 
billets  for  the  same  period  was  $26.73  per  ton,  or  $1.39  per  ton  less. 
Normally  the  average  cost  of  the  small  bars  from  small  billets  would 
be  higher  than  the  average  cost  of  the  larger  sizes. 

However,  the  plants  producing  the  smaller  sizes  of  bars  from  small 
billets,  were  different  from  those  producing  the  larger  sizes  from 
large  billets,  and  had  different  costs  of  raw  material.  Furthermore, 
a  part  of  the  merchant  bars  produced  from  small  billets  were  at  plants 
having  continuous  mills  of  the  most  modem  type,  which  resulted  in  a 
large  production  and  a  low  cost. 

Proftts  on  sales  and  transfers  of  merchant  bars. — ^The  total 
production  of  merchant  steel  bars  made  both  from  large  billets  and 
small  billets  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  5,633,847  tons. 
As  merchant  bai's  are  a  finished  product,  the  greater  part  of  this  total 
production  was  sold,  although  a  considerable  tonnage  was  used  by 
some  companies  for  further  elaboration  into  such  products  as  bolts, 
nuts,  railroad  spikes,  fishplates,  etc. 

The  book  costs,  prices,  and  profits  for  merchant  steel  bars  sold  and 
transferred  by  years,  1902  to  1906,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Table  71.— BOOK  COSTS,   PRiri:a,  AND  PROFITS   FOR   MERCHANT   STEEL   BARS 
SOLD   OR   TRANSFERRED   AT    A    PROFIT,   BY    YEARS,    1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Year. 


Sold. 


Tons.     Cost.  Price.  Profit. 


Transferred  at  a  profit. 


Ton*.     Cost.  Price.  Profit. 


Bold  and  transfened  at  • 
profit. 


Tons.     Cost.  Price.  Profit, 


1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total. 


812,652 

643,139 

624,922 

1,027,133 

1,234,606 


$31.54 
32.54 
27.96 
26.21 
27.74 


«7.46 
38.12 
31.18 
31.77 
34.23 


S5.92 
5.58 
3.22 
5.56 
6.49 


50,036S32. 
110,772 
112,954 
216,464 
397,451 


;.87 

31.76 
26.90 
24.35 
25.06 


138.26  15.39 

36.27  4.51 

28.53  1.63 

28.19  3.84 


862,588 131. 62|I37. 
753,911 
737,876 
1,243,597 


32.43 

27.80 


29.14;      4. 08|  1,632, 057 


27.09 


.51 
37.85 
30.78 
31.15 
32.99 


4.342,352 


28.83 


34.39 


6.56 


887,677 


26.40 


30.24      3.845,230,0291  28.43 


33.09 


15.89 
5.42 
2.96 
6.26 
5.90 


6.20 
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The  total  quantity  of  merchant  bars  produced  for  the  five-year 
period,  as  noted  above,  was  5,633,847  tons,  and  the  total  quantity  sold 
and  transferred  at  a  profit  was  5,230,029  tons.  The  tonnages  shown 
above  in  Table  71  do  not  correspond  with  the  tonnages  of  merchant 
bars  in  Tables  69  and  70  because  of  a  different  classification  of 
merchant  bars  and  hoops  and  cotton  ties.  The  average  cost  of  the 
total  production  was  $27.81  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of  the 
total  quantity  sold  and  transferred  was  $28.43  per  ton,  or  $0.62  per 
ton  more.  This  difference  is  explained  by  differences  in  the  cost  of 
the  sizes  transferred  without  profit  and  to  different  costs  of  the  bans 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  period. 

The  total  quantity  sold  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was 
4,342,352  tons.  The  average  cost  of  this  quantity  was  $28.83  per  ton, 
and  the  average  price  received  was  $34.39  per  ton,  affording  an 
average  profit  of  $5.56  per  ton. 

The  total  quantity  transferred  at  a  profit — that  used  in  further 
elaboration  or  in  new  construction — was  887,677  tons.  The  average 
cost  of  this  quantity  was  $26.40  per  ton,  and  the  average  transfer 
price  was  $30.24  per  ton,  giving  an  average  transfer  profit  of  $3.84 
per  ton. 

Section  9.  Book  cost  of  hoops,  light  bands,  and  cotton  ties,  1902-1906. 

Steel  hoops  are  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  barrels,  buckets, 
etc.  They  range  in  size  from  f  to  3  inches  wide  and  iV  to  ^V  i^^ch 
thick. 

Light  bands  are  used  for  wooden  tanks,  vehicles,  cars,  etc.  The 
sizes  of  light  bands  range  from  f  to  6  inches  wide  and  from  i  to 
^  inch  thick. 

Cotton  ties  are  used  for  tying  bales  of  cotton.  The  strips  are 
ordinarily  about  |  inch  wide  and  7^*5^  inch  tliick.  There  are  30  of  these 
strips,  11^  feet  long,  in  a  bundle  of  cotton  ties,  and  with  each  strip  is 
a  piece  of  steel  called  a  buckle,  which  is  used  in  fastening  the  tie. 
After  the  bundle  is  made  up  it  is  dipped  in  tar  to  prevent  rusting. 
The  total  weight  of  a  bundle  is  45  pounds,  and  the  ties  are  sold  by  the 
bundle  instead  of  by  weight,  although  costs  of  production  are  usually 
figured  by  the  gross  ton. 

Hoops,  light  bands,  and  cotton  ties  are  rolled  from  small  billets. 
Hoops  and  light  bands  are  rolled  usually  on  a  "  three-high  "  7  or 
8  inch  hoop  mill,  and  cotton  ties  are  rolled  on  a  continuous  mill. 
(See  p.  174.)  The  three  kinds  of  products  are  ordinarily  treated  col- 
lectively, so  far  as  sales  records  are  concerned.  However,  separate 
costs  were  obtained  for  the  production  of  hoops  and  light  bands  com- 
biaed,  and  for  cotton  ties. 

Hoops  and  light  bands. — The  total  production  of  hoops  and  light 
bands  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  covered  by  cost  data  was 
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500,990  tons.    The  book  cost  of  producing  hoops  and  light  bands,  by 
years,  1902  to  1906,  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Table  72.— AVERAQE  BOOK  COST  OF  HOOPS  AND  LIGHT  BANDS,  BY  YEARS,  19(»-1»06. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


lUm. 

1902 

IMS 

1904 

1906 

1006 

Total  and 

average. 

57ears. 

QntB  tons  produced 

113,168 

81,798 

98,917 

106,191 

100,916 

500,990 

Small  biUets 

126.51 
5.13 
.35 
1.22 
.16 
.27 
.32 
.67 

$24.40 
5.13 
.41 
L46 
.23 
.28 
.35 
.86 

$19.73 
4.81 
.41 
L33 
.35 
.32 
.37 
.82 

$19.00 
5.09 
.39 
L24 
.30 
.30 
.85 
.79 

$21.18 
5.06 
.40 
L28 
.29 
.33 
.38 
.76 

$22.17 

Labor 

5.04 

Fuel 

8teani^............x...xx..  ...    .....  .. 

.30 
1.30 

RoUs 

.27 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools . 

.30 
.85 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense.. 

.78 

MlUoost 

34.63 

.93 
.54 

33.21 

.64 
.60 

2&14 

.63 
.88 

27.46 

.33 
.31 

29.67 

.46 
.57 

8a60 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense. . . . 
Depreciation 

.60 
.47 

Total  book  cost 

36.10 

34.45 

29.15 

2&10 

30.70 

3Lfl7 

Pri^  of  sFiiftll  billptff  Mflftd 

125.07 
2,446 

$10.50 

184 

$1.44 

$23.10 
2,469 

$10.46 

210 

$1.30 

$18.63 
2,464 
$8.37 
204 
$1.10 

$18.03 
2,463 
$8.39 
200 
$0.97 

$20.09 

2,461 

$9.40 

212 

$L0O 

$20.98 

Poandsof  small  billets  used 

2,458 

$9.41 

Poondfl  of  8(frap  recovered 

201 

Net  cort  of  waste 

$L19 

The  reported  production  of  hoops  and  light  bands  ranged  from 
81,798  tons  in  1903  to  113,168  tons  in  1902. 

Raw  material. — ^The  raw  material  for  the  production  of  hoops  and 
light  bands  was  small  Bessemer  billets.  The  average  cost  of  these 
small  billets  per  ton  of  hoops  and  light  bands  for  the  five-year  period 
was  $22.17,  and  ranged  from  $19  per  ton  in  1905  to  $26.51  per  ton 
in  1902.  As  in  the  case  of  the  rolled  products  previously  discussed 
the  cost  of  small  billets  per  ton  of  product  was  determined  by  the 
price  per  ton  at  which  they  were  used  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in 
rolling. 

A  part  of  the  small  billets  was  used  at  mUl  cost  and  a  part  was 
used  at  prices  which  included  transfer  profits.  It  was  difficult  to 
determine  just  how  much  profit  was  involved  in  the  prices  of  the  small 
billets  transferred  at  a  profit  From  the  information  available  it  ap- 
peared that  the  transfer  profit,  averaged  over  the  whole  period, 
amounted  to  about  $0.78  per  ton  of  small  billets,  which  increased 
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die  cost  of  hoops  and  light  bands  $0.85  per  ton.  The  average 
price  of  the  small  billets  for  the  five-year  period  was  $20.98  per 
ton,  and  ranged  from  $18.03  per  ton  in  1905  to  $25.07  per  ton 
in  1902. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste  was  $1.19  per  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$0.97  per  ton  in  1905  to  $1.44  per  ton  in  1902. 

Cost  above  material. — ^The  average  cost  above  material  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $8.43  per  ton,  or  27.5  per  cent  of  the 
mill  cost. 

The  item  of  labor  comprised  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  above  material. 
The  average  cost  of  labor  was  $5.04  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $4.81 
per  ton  in  1904  to  $5.13  per  ton  in  1902  and  1903.  Barring  the  yeai* 
1904,  in  which  there  was  a  decline  in  wages  of  about  10  per  cent, 
the  average  cost  of  labor  was  nearly  uniform. 

The  item  of  steam  is  important  in  the  rolling  of  hoops  and  light 
bands  because  of  the  power  necessary  to  reduce  the  material  to  the 
small  sizes  of  the  finished  product.  The  average  cost  of  steam  was 
$1.30  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $1.22  per  ton  in  1902  to  $1.46  per  ton 
in  1903.  The  other  items  of  cost  above  material  call  for  no  special 
comment. 

Additional  cost — Under  this  caption  are  included  such  expenses 
as  were  foimd  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  companies  and 
apportioned  by  the  Bureau  in  a  manner  elsewhere  described.  (See 
pp.  20-21.)  They  have  been  grouped  under  (1)  general  and  miscel- 
laneous expense  and  (2)  depreciation.  The  average  cost  of  general 
and  miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was 
$0.60  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of  depreciation  for  the  same  pe- 
riod was  $0.47  per  ton.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  addi- 
tional costs  are  cmnulative,  as  the  raw  materials  for  this  and  earlier 
stages  of  manufacture  were  used  at  furnace,  works,  or  mill  cost 
instead  of  at  total  book  cost. 

Total  hook  cost. — ^The  mill  cost  of  hoops  and  light  bands  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1900  was  $30.60  per  ton.  Adding  to  this  the 
additional  costs,  stated  above,  gave  a  total  book  cost  for  the  five-year 
period  of  $31.67  per  ton.  The  range  of  total  book  cost  was  from 
$28.10  per  ton  in  1905  to  $36.10  per  ton  in  1902. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  rolled  products  discussed  in  this  chap- 
ter, these  total  book  costs  are  not  net  costs,  as  they  include  profits 
arising  from  the  transfer  of  raw  materials  at  prices  above  the  actual 
cost  of  production  which  accrued  to  the  same  companies  or  interests 
as  produced  these  hoops  and  light  bands. 

Cotton  ties. — ^The  production  of  cotton  ties  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906,  for  which  cost  data  were  obtained,  was  122,223 
77232**— 13 ^18 
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tons.    In  the  following  table  the  book  cost  of  producing  cotton  ties  is 
given  by  years,  1902  to  1906 : 

Table  73.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OP  COTTON  TIES,  BY  YEARS,  1902-lfl0«. 
[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 


Gross  tons  produced 

Small  billets 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam. 

Rolls. 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools , 

Miscellaneoos  and  general  works  expense. 

Mill  cost 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense. . . 
Depreciation , 

Total  book  cost 

Price  of  small  billets  used 

Pounds  of  small  billets  used 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 


27,052 


22,34S 


21,740 


25,671 


25,412 


122,223 


$26.54 
4.30 
.45 
1.16 
.16 
.46 
.72 
.77 


$22.28 

4. 48 

.64 

1.38 

.25 

.25 

.67 

1.11 


$18.83 

4.08 

.53 

1.25 

.36 

.22 

.61 

LOl 


34.55 


1.23 
.72 


30.96 


26.79 


.60 


36.50 


32.65 


28.12 


$18.09 

4.25 

.46 

1.31 

.28 

.52 

.49 

1.05 


$18.73 
3.99 
.47 
1.17 
.32 
.35 
.48 
.95 


$20.99 
4.22 
.80 
L25 
.27 
.37 
.66 
.97 


26.46 


26.46 


29.13 


.80 
.64 


27.32 


27.82 


30.57 


$25.23 

$21.07 

$17.69 

$17.17 

$18. 0& 

2,430 

2,476 

2,487 

2,470 

2,418 

$11.07 

$11.12 

$9.05 

$8.75 

$9.71 

169 

202 

201 

216 

176 

$1.31 

$1.21 

$1.14 

$0.92 

$0.67 

$19.93 

2,455 

$0.89 

192 

$1.06 


Raw  material. — ^The  raw  material  for  the  production  of  cotton  ties 
was  small  Bessemer  billets,  the  average  cost  of  which  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $20.99  per  ton,  ranging  from  $18.09  per 
ton  in  1905  to  $26.54  in  1902. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  the  small  billets  was  transferred  at  a 
profit  over  the  mill  cost  of  producing  them.  The  transfer  profit 
charged,  as  related  to  the  total  quantity  of  small  billets  used, 
amounted  to  about  $1  per  ton  of  billets,  which  was  equivalent  to  $1.07 
per  ton  of  cotton  ties  produced.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  cotton 
ties  was  increased  $1.07  per  ton  on  account  of  the  profit  realized  by 
allied  companies  or  departments  on  the  small  billets  transferred  to 
the  plants  using  them  for  making  cotton  ties.  The  average  price  at 
which  the  small  Bessemer  billets  were  used  was  $19.93  per  ton,  and 
ranged  from  $17.17  per  ton  in  1905  to  $25.23  per  ton  in  1902. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste,  which  is  the  connecting  link  between 
the  price  of  small  billets  used  and  the  cost  of  th^  small  billets  per  ton 
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of  cotton  ties,  was  $1.06  per  ton.  The  variation  in  the  average  net 
cost  x)f  waste,  by  years,  was  considerable — from  $0.67  per  ton  in  1906 
to  $1.31  per  ton  in  1902.  This  large  variation  was  due  principally  to 
differences  in  the  price  of  small  billets. 

Coat  above  material, — ^The  average  cost  above  material  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $8.14,  or  27.9  per  cent  of  the  mill 
cost. 

The  item  of  labor  comprised  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  above 
material.  The  average  cost  of  labor  was  $4.22  per  ton,  and  ranged 
from  $3.99  per  ton  in  1906  to  $4.48  per  ton  in  1903. 

The  items  of  cost  above  material  other  than  labor  amounted  to 
$3.92  per  ton. 

Additional  cost. — The  items  under  this  head  were  derived  from  the 
profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  companies  and  apportioned  by  the 
Bureau  to  the  several  products.  They  included  (1)  general  and  mis- 
cellaneous expense,  and  (2)  depreciation.  The  average  cost  of  gen- 
eral and  miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.80  per 
ton,  and  the  average  cost  of  depreciation  for  the  same  period  was 
$0.64  per  ton.  As  repeatedly  noted,  these  additional  costs  are  cumu- 
lative as  the  raw  materials  for  the  different  stages  of  production 
were  used  at  furnace,  works,  or  mill  cost  instead  of  total  book  cost. 

Toted  book  cost. — ^The  mill  cost  of  cotton  ties  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  was  $29.13  per  ton,  and  the  total  book  cost — 
adding  to  mill  cost  the  additional  costs  of  general  and  miscellaneous 
expense  and  depreciation — was  $30.67  per  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$27.32  in  1905  to  $36.50  in  1902. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  book  cost  of  cotton  ties  was  less  than 
the  total  book  cost  of  hoops  and  light  bands  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  cotton  ties  were  much  lighter  than  the  ordinary  sizes  of 
hoops  and  light  bands.  This  was  because  cotton  ties  required  few 
changes  in  the  operation  of  the  mills  which  permitted  a  large  output, 
when  the  size  of  the  product  is  taken  into  consideration.  Further- 
more, the  mills  producing  cotton  ties  were,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
tinuous mills,  which  increase  the  capacity  and  reduce  the  labor  cost. 

The  total  book  costs  of  cotton  ties,  as  shown  by  the  cost  statement, 
are  not  net  costs,  as  they  included  profits  arising  from  the  transfer 
of  materials  at  prices  above  the  actual  cost  of  production,  which 
profits  accrued  to  the  same  companies  or  interests. 

PrOFPTS  on  sales  and  transfers  of  hoops,  light  bands,  and  CX3TT0N 

TIES. — ^The  total  production  of  hoops,  light  bands,  and  cotton  ties 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  623,213  tons.  As  these  are 
finished  products,  practically  the  total  quantity  was  sold. 
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The  book  costs,  prices,  and  profits  for  hoops,  light  bands,  and  cot- 
ton ties,  sold  or  transferred  at  a  profit,  by  years,  1902  to  1906,  are 
given  in  the  following  table  : 

Table  74.— BOOK  COSTS,  PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  FOR  HOOPS,  LIGHT  BANDS,  AND 

COTTON  TIES  SOLD  OR  TRANSFERRED  AT  A  PROFIT,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Year. 

Sold. 

Transferred  at  a  profit. 

Sold  and  transferred  at  a 
profit 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit 

Tons. 

Cost 

Price. 

Profit 

1902 

132,586 
113,601 
137,247 
138,807 
146,720 

135.96 
34.68 
28.92 
27.73 
30. 2S 

$43.35 
42.71 
34.11 
36.86 
39.37 

t7.37 
8.03 
6.19 
9.12 
9.09 

132,688135.96143.35 
113,601   34.68  43.71 
137,247  28.92  34.11 
139,306  27.73  36.81 
147,280  30.28  39.34 

r.37 
8.08 
5  19 

1903 

1904 

1906 

499126.88 
661   29.67 

125.35 
30.54 

i$LSS 
.87 

9.06 
9.06 

1906 

Total 

668,972 

81.35 

39.12 

7.77 

1,050 

28.35 

28.06 

».f7 

670,022 

31.35 

39.11 

7.76 

iLoss. 


The  total  production  of  hoops,  light  bands,  and  cotton  ties  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  623,213  tons,  and  the  total  quantity 
sold  and  transferred  at  a  profit  for  the  same  period  was  670,022  tons. 
The  excess  tonnage  of  sales  and  transfers  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
certain  bands  included  in  the  cost  for  merchant  steel  bars  were  in- 
cluded in  the  sales  statements  of  hoops,  light  bands,  and  cotton  ties. 
The  average  cost  of  the  total  production  of  hoops,  light  bands,  and 
cotton  ties  was  $31.46  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of  the  quantity 
sold  and  transferred  at  a  profit  was  $31.35  per  ton,  a  difference  of 
$0.11  per  ton,  which  was  due  probably  to  the  inclusion  of  merchant 
steel  bars,  which  had  a  lower  average  cost. 

The  total  quantity  sold  was  668,972  tons.  The  average  cost  of  this 
quantity  was  $31.35  per  ton  and  the  average  price  received  was  $39.12 
per  ton,  affording  an  average  profit  of  $7.77  per  ton. 

The  quantity  transferred  amounted  to  only  1,050  tons.  The  cost 
of  this  quantity  was  $28.35  per  ton,  and  the  transfer  price  was  $28.08 
per  ton,  showing  a  loss  from  transfers  of  $0.27  per  ton. 

Section  10.  Book  cost  of  wire  rods,  1902-1906. 

Wire  rods  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  smooth  wire.  The 
term  "  wire  rods "  might  be  thought  to  imply  something  round 
and  straight.  However,  the  rods  can  not  be  rolled  perfectly  round 
because  of  the  imperfect  accommodation  of  the  rolls  to  each  other, 
and  they  are  not  straight  for  the  reason  that  they  are  so  long  that 
they  can  be  handled  only  in  coils.  The  size  or  gauge  of  the  wire  rod 
made  and  the  weight  of  the  large  billet  used  determine  the  length  of 
the  coil. 

The  sizes  or  gauges  of  wire  rods,  according  to  the  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co.  standard,  which  is  the  one  used  in  the  United  States, 
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range  from  about  f  to  ^  inch  in  diameter;  These  extreme  sizes,  how- 
ever, are  not  conmion.  The  No.  5  gauge,  which  is  a  little  less  than 
J  inch  in  diameter  may  be  termed  the  common  commercial  size  of 
wire  rods. 

Wire  rods  are  usually  rolled  from  large  billets  (4  by  4  inches 
square),  the  reduction  in  size  being  carried  part  of  the  way  on  one 
group  of  rolls  and  completed  on  another  group  of  rolls  which  reduces 
the  material  to  the  size  of  the  finished  rod.  These  mills  are  of  two 
principal  types,  namely,  "  Garrett "  mill  and  "  Morgan  "  mill.  The 
Garrett  mill  consists  of  a  set  of  large  "  three-high  "  rolls,  usually  18 
inches  in  diameter,  through  which  the  billet  passes  backward  and 
forward  until  the  greater  part  of  the  reduction  in  size  is  accom- 
plished. After  the  material  has  been  sufficiently  reduced  on  this  set 
of  rolls,  it  is  passed  to  a  similar  train  of  smaller  rolls  which  revolve 
at  a  higher  speed,  and  from  these  to  other  rolls  in  which  the  speed  is 
still  greater,  each  pass  adding  to  the  length  of  the  piece  which,  as  it 
dwindles  in  section  and  increases  in  length  is  taken  care  of  on  sloping 
floors,  which  prevent  the  loops  from  being  tangled  as  the  pieces  pass 
out  of  and  into  the  rolls  again.  The  Morgan  mill  is  continuous; 
that  is,  instead  of  the  metal  passhig  backward  and  forward  through 
sets  of  three-high  rolls,  it  is  run  through  a  series  of  rolls,  each  of 
which  revolves  at  a  speed  enough  higher  than  that  of  the  preceding 
to  take  up  the  increase  in  length  caused  by  the  reduction  in  gauge  in 
the  preceding  pair  of  rolls. 

During  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  the  production  of  wire 
rods  in  the  United  States  was  8,457,078  tons ;  of  this  total  production 
the  cost  data  which  are  presented  cover  6,867,310  tons,  or  81.2  per  cent. 
The  average  book  cost  of  producing  wire  rods,  by  years,  1902  to  1906, 
is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  75.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  WIRE  RODS,  BY  YEARS,  1902-19(». 
[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

Gross  tons  produced 

1,157,379 

1,219.464 

1,430,497 

1,600,506 

1,650,464 

6,867,310 

Large  billets 

$21.(3  '         tZi.^Lh 

120.88 
1.47 

.37 
L09 

.10 

.22 
.15 

.S6 

$20.29 
1.42 
.36 
.96 
.09 

.20 
.14 

.85 

$21.33 

1.41 

.36 

.97 

.09 

.22 
.13 

.35 

$21.42 

Labor 

1.74 
.37 

1.28 
.11 

.21 
.16 

.30 

1.69 
.39 

1.26 
.13 

.23 

.14 

.41 

1.53 

Fuel 

.37 

Steam 

1.10 

Rolls           

.10 

Materials  in  repairs  and  main- 
tenance         r 

•22 

Supplies  and  tools 

•14 

MlBcellaneous     and     general 

.85 

Mfllcoet 

25.79 

27.60 

24.64 

23.81 

24.86 

26.23 
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Tablk  76.— average  BOOK  COST  OF  WIRE  RODS,  BY  YEARS,  1902-100&-<:3oDtiiiae<l. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  misceUaneoos 

$1.11 

$1.28 

$1.32 

$0.92 

$0.99 

$1.11 

Depreciation 

2.21 

.75 

.44 

.48 

.74 

.87 

Total  book  cost 

29.11 

29.63 

26.40 

25.21 

26.69 

27.21 

Price  of  large  billets  used 

120.63 

$22.29 

$19.87 

$19.31 

$20.34 

$20.41 

Pounds  of  large  bDlets  used. . . 

2,414 

2,405 

2,402 

2,407 

2,405 

2,406 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

$8.79 

$8.96 

$6.62 

$7.06 

$7.77 

$7.74 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

152 

146 

149 

147 

147 

m 

Net  cost  of  waste 

$1.00 

$1.06 

$1.01 

$0.98 

$0.99 

$1.01 

The  production  of  wire  rods  covered  by  cost  data  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  ranged  from  1,157,379  tons  in  1902  to  1,559,464 
tons  in  1906.  The  production  showed  a  steady  increase  during  the 
period  notwithstanding  the  depression  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
in  1904,  which  was  noticeable  in  the  production  of  most  of  the  other 
steel  products. 

Eaw  MATERIAL. — ^Thc  raw  material  for  the  production  of  wire  rods 
was  large  billets.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  steel  used  was  Bes- 
semer and  the  remainder  was  open  hearth,  of  which  a  considerable 
part  was  acid.  The  average  cost  of  the  large  billets  per  ton  of  rods 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $21.42,  and  ranged  from 
$20.29  per  ton  in  1905  to  $23.35  per  ton  in  1903.  The  price  of  the 
large  billets  per  ton  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling  determine 
the  cost  of  the  large  billets  per  ton  of  wire  rods. 

The  average  price  of  the  large  billets  used  was  $20.41  per  ton,  and 
ranged  from  $19.31  per  ton  in  1905  to  $22.29  per  ton  in  1903.  It  is 
difficult  to  relate  the  prices  at  which  the  billets  were  used  to  the  costs 
of  producing  them.  A  considerable  tonnage  of  the  large  billets  was 
transferred  from  the  steel  works  to  the  rod  mills  at  cost;  however, 
some  of  the  rod  mills  were  quite  distant  from  the  plants  from  which 
they  obtained  their  steel,  and  hence  the  price  of  the  large  billets 
included  an  item  of  freight.  A  small  tonnage  of  large  billets  was 
transferred  at  a  profit.  This  transfer  profit  as  related  to  the  total 
consumption  of  large  billets  for  the  five-year  period  averaged  about 
$0.15  per  ton,  which  increased  the  cost  of  the  total  production  of 
wire  rods  $0.16  per  ton. 

The  average  net  cost  for  waste  was  $1.01  per  ton  and  ranged  from 
$0.98  per  ton  in  1905  to  $1.06  per  ton  in  1903.  For  four  years  of  this 
period  the  average  net  cost  of  waste  differed  no  more  than  $0.03  per 
ton.    The  value  of  the  scrap  recovered  was  comparatively  low,  due 
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to  the  fact  ttiat  the  scrap  was  fine  and  required  considerable  work  to 
put  the  long,  tangled  pieces  into  such  shape  that  they  could  be  con- 
veniently handled  for  reworking  in  open-hearth  furnaces. 

Cost  above  material. — ^The  average  cost  above  material  for  ihe 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $3.81  per  ton,  or  15.1  per  cent  of 
the  mill  cost. 

The  item  of  labor  averaged  $1.53  per  ton  and  ranged  from  $1.41 
per  ton  in  1906  to  $1.74  per  ton  in  1902.  Considering  the  small  size 
of  the  product,  the  cost  of  labor  in  making  wire  rods  was  very  low, 
which  was  due  to  the  facilities  for  handling  large  quantities. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  was  $0.37  per  ton  and  showed  no  signifi- 
cant variation  from  year  to  year. 

The  cost  of  steam  was  necessarily  high,  because  of  the  great  and 
rapid  reduction  from  the  large  section  of  a  billet  to  the  small  section 
of  a  wire  rod.  The  average  cost  of  this  item  was  $1.10  per  ton  and 
ranged  from  $0.96  per  ton  in  1905  to  $1.28  per  ton  in  1902. 

The  average  cost  of  rolls  was  only  $0.10  per  ton.  Although  the 
reduction  to  wire  rods  requires  a  considerable  number  of  rolls,  they 
are  simple  in  form,  and  hence  the  average  cost  was  not  high. 

The  average  cost  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  was 
$0.22  per  ton.  The  average  cost  of  supplies  and  tools  was  $0.14  per 
ton,  and  the  average  cost  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense 
was  $0.35  per  ton. 

AoDrnoNAL  cx)8t. — Under  this  caption  are  included  such  expenses 
as  were  found  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  companies  and 
which  were  prorated  by  the  Bureau.  They  have  been  grouped  under 
(1)  general  and  miscellaneous  expense,  and  (2)  depreciation.  The 
average  cost  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  was  $1.11  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of 
depreciation  for  the  same  period  was  $0.87  per  ton.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  these  additional  costs  are  cumulative,  as  the  raw 
materials  for  this  and  earlier  stages  of  manufacture  were  used  at 
furnace,  works,  or  mill  cost  instead  of  total  book  cost. 

Total  book  cost. — The  average  mill  cost  of  wire  rods  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $25.23  per  ton,  and  the  total  book  cost, 
obtained  by  adding  to  the  mill  cost  the  additional  costs  named  above, 
was  $27.21  per  ton.  The  range  in  total  book  cost  was  from  $25.21 
per  ton  in  1905  to  $29.63  per  ton  in  1903.  As  repeatedly  noted,  these 
total  book  costs  are  not  net  costs,  as  they  include  profits  arising  from 
the  transfer  of  materials  at  prices  above  the  actual  cost  of  production 
which  accrued  to  the  same  companies  or  interests. 

Profits  on  sales  and  transfers  of  wire  rods. — ^The  production  of 
wire  rods  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  covered  by  the  fore- 
going cost  statement  was  6,867,310  tons.  Of  this  total  quantity  ap- 
proximately 68  per  cent  was  used  at  mill  cost  in  the  manufacture  of 
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wire.  The  remainder  was  either  sold  or  transferred  at  a  profit.  In 
the  following  table  are  given  the  book  costs,  prices,  and  profits  for 
wire  rods  sold  or  transferred  at  a  profit,  by  years,  1902  to  1906. 

Table  76.— BOOK  COSTS,  PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  FOR  WIRE  RODS  SOLD  OR  TRANS- 
FERRED  AT  A  PROFIT,  BY  YEARS,  1908-1906. 


[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

Year. 

Sold. 

Transferred  at  a  profit. 

Sold  and  transferred  at  a 
profit 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Prk». 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost 

Price. 

Profit 

1902 

161,691 
135,125 
144,273 
144,618 
157,499 

S3P.03 
30.44 
25.43 
25.71 
27.73 

133.26 
33.31 
28.24 
29.03 
31.66 

«3.23 
2.87 
2.81 
3.82 
8.93 

216,149 
243,991 
310,857 
306,753 
348,226 

$25.82128.42 
28.90  29.30 
25.03  24.50 
24.27  24.78 
26.61   26.88 

$2.60 
.40 

.51 
.27 

377, 840  $27. 62  $30. 49 
379,116  29.45  30.73 
455,130  25.15  25.68 
460,371   24.74  26.15 
605,725   26.96  28.87 

$2.87 

1903 

1.28 

1904 

.53 

1906 

1.41 

1906 

1.41 

Total.... 

743,206 

27.88 

31.13 

3.25 

1,424,976 

26.04 

26.56 

•" 

2,168,182 

26.67 

28.13 

1.46 

iLoss. 


The  average  cost  for  the  total  production  for  the  five-year  period 
was  $27.21  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of  the  quantity  sold  and 
transferred  at  a  profit  was  $26.67  per  ton,  or  $0.64  less.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  average  cost  of  the  quantity  used  at  mill  cost 
was  higher  than  the  average  cost  of  the  quantity  sold  and  transferred. 

The  quantity  sold  was  743,206  tons.  The  average  cost  of  the  quan- 
tity sold  was  $27.88  per  ton,  and  the  average  price  received  was 
$31.13  per  ton,  affording  an  average  profit  of  $3.25  per  ton. 

The  total  quantity  transferred  at  a  profit  amounted  to  1,424,976 
tons.  The  average  cost  of  the  quantity  transferred  was  $26.04  per 
ton  and  the  average  transfer  price  was  $26.56  per  ton,  giving  an  aver- 
age transfer  profit  of  $0.52  per  ton.  Wire  rods  were  transferred  at 
an  average  loss  of  $0.53  per  ton  in  1904.  The  average  transfer  profit 
for  the  other  years  ranged  from  $0.27  per  ton  in  1906  to  $2.60  per  ton 
in  1902. 

Section  11.  Book  cost  of  bright  coarse  wire,  1902-1906. 

Wire  is  made  by  drawing  wire  rods  through  dies  of  successively 
diminishing  gauge,  by  which  the  wire  is  made  each  time  a  little 
smaller  in  diameter  until  the  required  size  is  reached.  A  die  is 
simply  a  piece  of  chilled  steel  through  which  a  tapered  hole  is  made. 
Ordinarily  the  dies  are  fixed  on  a  "  bench  "  between  two  reels ;  the 
first  reel  holds  the  coil  of  wire  rods  or  unfinished  wire,  and  the 
second  reel,  driven  by  power,  draws  the  wire  through  the  die  and 
coils  it  up.  The  wire,  having  a  tapered  point,  is  thrust  through  the 
hole  in  the  die  and  grasped  by  a  pair  of  tongs  and  pulled  through 
until  it  can  be  attached  to  the  second  reeL 
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There  is  a  wide  range  in  the  sizes  of  wire  manufactured.  The 
ordinary  range  in  size  is  from  No.  0  gauge,  which  is  about  ^  inch  in 
diameter,  to  No.  20  gauge,  which  is  about  -j-jTr  i^^ch  in  diameter. 

There  is  naturally  a  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
the  different  sizes  and  kinds  of  wire.  The  extra  labor  and  expense 
in  drawing  the  fine  sizes  of  wire  is  considerable.  The  various  differ- 
ences in  finish  also  account  for  considerable  differences  in  cost.  Into 
these  widely  varying  costs  it  is  impossible  to  go  within  the  limits  of 
this  report.  However,  the  general  foundation  of  them  all  is  bright 
coarse  wire,  the  primary  product  made  from  wire  rods. 

The  production  of  bri^t  coarse  wire  for  the  five-year  period  1902 
to  1906  covered  by  cost  data  was  6,510,368  net  tons.  The  book  cost 
of  producing  bright  coarse  wire  by  years,  1Q02  to  1906,  is  given  in  the 
following  table : 

Table  77.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BRIGHT  COARSE  WIRE,  BY  YEARS-  1902-1900. 

[In  dollars  per  net  tan.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 

.  average, 

Sj-eara. 

1,065,663 

1,079,173 

1,418,911 

1,481,966 

1,464,766 

6,610,368 

Wli«fods 

124.60 
1.91 
.62 

.06 
.11 

.17 
1.05 

.n 

.04 
.02 
.08 

126.32 
1.87 
.62 

.09 
.11 

.21 
1.08 
.13 
.01 
.05 
.02 

$23.04 
1.48 
.37 

.07 
.10 

.15 
.87 
.08 
.01 
.03 
.02 

$22.29 
1.61 
.34 

.09 
.09 

.16 
.94 
.09 
.01 
.04 
.02 

$23.11 
1.47 
.32 

.06 
.09 

.17 
.92 
.09 
.01 
.04 

$23.60 

Labor 

1.62 

fltfAin 

.40 

Materials  in  repairs  and  main- 
tnnane« ^ 

.06 

10 

Miacellaneous     and     general 
works  expflnse 

17 

flitanirf  i^^  coating 

96 

Aniy^lhng, 

.09 

Tflatintr.  yrtAehing.  etc 

02 

flhinnine ,^--^--^,-.,-^,,, 

04 

Straightening,  catting,  etc 

.02 

Mill  cost 

28.64 

1.80 
2.46 

29.36 

1.34 
.71 

26.22 

1.87 
.48 

25.58 

1.11 
.52 

26.30 

1.12 
.69 

26  99 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous 
fizponse 

1  24 

Depreciation 

89 

Total  book  cost 

32.30 

31.41 

2a02  J           27.21 

28.11 

29  12 

Price  of  wire  rods  used » 

Pounds  of  wire  rods  used ...  I . . 
Price  of  sorapracoyv^' 

Net  cost  of  waste  1 

123.96 
2,066 

115.68 

31 

10.64 

124.76 
2,058 

$14  65 

21 

80.56 

$22.58 
2,054 

$18.88 

22 

$a46 

$21.82 
2,059 

$13.64 

25 

$0.47 

$22.58 
2,092 

$17.51 

58 

$0.68 

$22.90 

2,086 

$15.68 

82 

$a5i 

iKetton. 
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The  reported  production  of  bright  coarse  wire  ranged  from  1,065,- 
563  net  tons  in  1902  to  1,481,965  net  tons  in  1905.  The  production 
from  year  to  year  was  fairly  uniform. 

Raw  matebial. — ^The  raw  material  for  the  production  of  bright 
coarse  wire,  as  already  noted,  was  wire  rods.  The  average  cost  of 
the  wire  rods  per  net  ton  of  bright  coarse  wire  produced  for  the 
five-year  period  was  $23.50,  and  ranged  from  $22.29  in  1905  to  $25.32 
in  1903.  This  average  cost  was  determined  by  the  price  of  the  wire 
rods  used  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling. 

The  average  price  of  the  wire  rods  was  $22.99  per  net  ton,  and  the 
mill  cost  of  wire  rods  produced  for  the  period  (see  Table  75)  was 
$25.23  per  gross  ton,  which  is  equivalent  to  $22.53  per  net  ton,  so 
that  the  average  price  at  which  the  rods  were  used  was  $0.46  per  net 
ton  greater  than  their  average  mill  cost.  The  greater  part  of  this 
was  due  to  freight  on  rods  shipped  from  rod  mills  to  wire  plants 
which  did  not  have  rod  mills.  In  addition  to  the  element  of  freight, . 
the  price  of  rods  included  certain  transfer  profits.  By  reference  to 
Table  76,  page  246,  giving  the  disposition  of  the  wire  rods  produced, 
it  will  be  seen  that  1,424,976  gross  tons  were  transferred  at  an  aver- 
age profit  of  $0.52  per  ton.  The  amount  of  this  profit,  as  related 
to  the  total  consumption  of  wire  rods,  was  equivalent  to  $0.11  per 
net  ton,  which  increased  the  cost  of  bright  coarse  wire  for  the  five- 
year  period  $0.12  per  net  ton. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste  was  $0.51  per  net  ton,  and  ranged 
from  $0.46  per  net  ton  in  1904  to  $0.56  in  1903.  The  cost  of  waste, 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  heating  and  oxidation,  was  much  less 
than  in  the  products  heretofore  considered. 

Cost  above  material. — The  average  cost  above  material  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $3.49  per  net  ton,  or  12.9  per  cent 
of  the  mill  cost. 

The  item  of  labor  comprised  46  per  cent  of  the  cost  above  material. 
The  average  cost  of  this  item  was  $1.62  per  net  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$1.47  per  net  ton  in  1906  to  $1.91  in  1902. 

The  average  cost  of  steam  was  $0.40  per  ton.  No  item  of  fuel 
appears  for  bright  coarse  wire,  as  it  is  worked  without  being  heated. 
The  average  cost  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  was  $0.08 
per  net  ton ;  of  supplies  and  tools,  $0.10  per  net  ton ;  and  of  miscel- 
laneous and  general  works  expense,  $0.17  per  net  ton. 

In  the  production  of  bright  coarse  wire  there  are  several  expenses, 
such  as  cleaning,  coating,  annealing,  testing,  weighing,  etc.,  which 
are  not  found  for  the  products  hitherto  considered.  By  far  the  most 
important  of  these  items  is  the  item  of  cleaning  and  coating  which 
covers  the  expense  of  specially  preparing  the  wire.  This  expense 
averaged  $0.95  per  net  ton  and  ranged  from  $0.87  per  net  ton  in 
1904  to  $1.05  in  1902.  . 
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Additional  cx)st. — ^The  items  under  this  head  were  derived  from 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  company  and  apportioned  by  the 
Bureau  to  the  several  products.  They  were  grouped  under  (1)  gen- 
eral and  miscellaneous  expense,  and  (2)  depreciation.  The  average 
cost  for  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five-year  period, 
1902  to  1906,  was  $1.24  per  net  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of  deprecia- 
tion for  the  same  period  was  $0.89  per  net  ton.  As  the  raw  materials 
for  the  different  stages  of  production  were  used  at  furnace,  works,  or 
mill  cost,  instead  of  total  book  cost,  these  items  of  additional  cost 
increase  in  a  cumulative  manner. 

Total  book  cost. — The  mill  cost  of  bright  coarse  wire  for  the  five- 
year  period,  1902  to  1906,  was  $26.99  per  net  ton.  Adding  to  this 
the  additional  cost  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  gave  a  total 
book  cost  of  $29.12-  per  net  ton,  which  ranged  from  $27.21  per  net 
ton  in  1905  to  $32.30  in  1902. 

These  total  book  costs  are  not  net  costs,  as  the  raw  materials  were 
used  at  a  profit  over  and  above  the  actual  cost  of  production,  which 
profit  accrued  to  the  same  companies  or  interests. 

Profits  on  sales  and  transfebs  of  wire  and  wire  products. — The 
total  production  of  bright  coarse  wire,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  cost 
statement,  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  6,510,368  net 
tons.  The  greater  part  of  this  was  sold.  However,  a  considerable 
tonnage  was  transferred  at  a  profit  and  used  by  the  same  companies 
in  the  manufacture  of  nails,  woven-wire  fence,  poultry  netting,  etc. 
In  the  following  table  are  given  the  book  costs,  prices,  and  profits  for 
wire  and  wire  products  sold  or  transferred  at  a  profit,  by  years, 
1902  to  1906: 

Table  78,— BOOK  COSTS,  PRICES,  AND   PROFITS   FOR  WIRE   AND  WIRE  PRODUCTS 
SOLD  OR  TRANSFERRED  AT  A  PROFIT,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  net  ton.] 


Year. 


Sold. 


Tons.     Cost.  Price.»  Profit. 


Transferred  at  a  profit 


Tons.    Cost.  Price.  Profit. 


Sold  and  transferred  at  a 
profit. 


Tons.     Cost.  Price.  Profit. 


1902., 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 


1,110, 837  $53. 10 
46.50 
40.84 
40.03 
42.09 


1,189,006 
1,272,603 
1,287,100 
1,478,682 


$62.70 
53.41 
47.47 
48.64 
50.35 


$9. 
6.91 
0.63 
7.71 
7.66 


$41. 09  $41. 13 


35.47 


14,469 
113,126 
162,500  27.43 
181,587 
229,380 


Total...  6,338,406  44.50  52.16   7.66  701,062,  29.75  3a 08    .337,039,470  43.03  40.96   6. 


27.10 
29.94 


36.00 
27.99 
27.28 
30.15 


$0.04  1,125, 306  $52. 
.53' 1,302, 222 
.561,435, 193 
.181,468,687 
.211,708,062 


75  ; 


95 
45.55 
30.32 
39.22 
40.98 


$62.43 
51.90 
45.26 
46.00 
47.64 


$9.48 
6.35 
5.04 
6.78 
6.66 


»  As  invoiced ;  sDbJect  to  a  discount  of  2  per  cent  for  cash  in  10  days. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  results,  as  shown  by  the  profit  and  loss 
accounts,  and  given  in  the  preceding  table,  are  for  wire  of  all  kinds 
and  sizes,  including  certain  wire  products,  and  not  for  bright  coarse 
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wire  silone.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  large 
difference  between  the  average  cost  of  producing  bright  coarse  wire 
and  the  average  cost  of  the  quantity  of  wire  sold  or  transferred  at  a 
profit,  as  the  latter  included  many  grades  which  would  not  come 
under  the  classification  of  bright  coarse  wire. 

The  tonnage  of  wire  covered  by  the  cost  statement  was  6,510,368 
net  tons,  and  the  average  cost  was  $29.12  per  net  ton  for  bright  coarse 
wire  alone.  The  total  quantity  sold  and  transferred  at  a  profit  was 
7,039,470  net  tons,  the  average  cost  of  which  waS  $43.03  per  net  ton, 
or  $13.91  per  net  ton  more  than  the  average  cost  of  producing  bright 
coarse  wire.  This  large  difference  was  due  to  the  fact  that  this  cost 
comprised  other  wire  products  besides  bright  coarse  wire.  It  was 
impossible  to  follow  out  the  extra  cost  of  the  different  varieties  and 
sizes  of  wire  which  entered  into  the  average  cost,  as  shown  by  the 
profit  and  loss  accounts.  There  was  also  a  considerable  difference 
in  tonnage,  which  was  due  in  part  to  the  coating  of  painted  and 
galvanized  wire. 

The  quantity  of  wire  sold  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906 
was  6,338,408  net  tons.  The  average  cost  of  this  quantity  was  $44.50 
per  net  ton,  and  the  average  price  received  was  $52.16  per  net  ton, 
affording  an  average  profit  of  $7.66  per  net  ton. 

The  total  quantity  transferred  at  a  profit  and  used  by  the  same 
companies  in  further  manufacture  was  701,062  net  tons.  The  average 
cost  of  the  total  quantity  used  was  $29.75  per  net  ton,  and  the  aver- 
age price  at  which  it  was  used  was  $30.08  per  net  ton,  giving  an 
average  transfer  profit  of  $0.33  per  net  ton. 

The  average  profit  on  the  total  quantity  sold  and  transferred  at 
a  profit  has  little  significance  so  far  as  the  discussion  of  costs  is 
concerned. 

Section  12.  Book  cost  of  black  sheets,  1902-1906. 

Sheets  are  thin,  wide  pieces  of  steel  used  for  roofing,  for  making 
various  receptacles,  stovepipe,  etc.  They  are  also  the  basis  for  the 
coating  with  tin  which  transforms  sheets  into  tin  plate. 

The  ordinary  thicknesses  of  sheets  range  from  No.  10  gauge, 
which  is  A  inch  thick,  to  No.  30  gauge,  which  is  tV  inch  thick.  As 
commonly  sold,  they  range  in  width  from  24  to  36  inches,  and  in 
length  from  72  to  120  inches. 

The  process  of  rolling  sheets  differs  from  the  process  of  rolling 
such  products  as  rails,  structural  shapes,  bars,  etc.,  as  the  rolls,  instead 
of  having  specially  designed  grooves,  which  form  the  shape  of  the 
product,  are  perfectly  smooth,  as  is  also  the  case  for  plates. 

Black  sheets  are  rolled  from  sheet  bars  on  what  is  known  as  a 
sheet  mill.    The  reduction  is  made  by  a  number  of  passes  between 
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rolls  of  lai^e  diameter.  After  the  pieces  are  reduced  to  a  certain 
thickness,  they  are  doubled  so  that  two  or  more  thicknesses  are  passed 
between  the  rolls  at  the  same  time.  This  doubling  is  repeated,  and 
the  sheets  come  out  in  a  pack  so  closely  united  l^  the  pressure  of 
the  rolls  that  it  is  necessary  to  pull  them  apart  in  separating  the 
individual  sheets.  Boiling  the  sheets  in  this  way  not  only  facilitates 
the  process  of  reducing  them  to  the  proper  gauge  but  it  also  prevents 
the  excessive  oxidation  which  would  occur  if  all  the  surfaces  were 
constantly  exposed  to  the  air. 

Sheets  are  divided  into  (1)  black  sheets,  or  those  intended  to  be 
used  as  sheets  without  coating,  and  (2)  black  plate,  which  is  of 
the  same  material,  althou^  intended  for  further  treatment  to  make 
it  suitable  for  tinning. 

The  total  production  of  black  sheets  for  the  period  1902  to  1906 
covered  by  cost  data,  was  2,418,214  net  tons.  In  the  following  table 
the  book  cost  of  producing  black  sheets,  by  years,  1902  to  1906,  is 
given: 

Tabli  79.— average  BOOK  COST  OP  BLACK  SHEETS,  BT  TEARS,  1902-1906. 
[In  dollars  per  n«t  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Net  tons  nroducod 

420, 37» 

356,840 

399,327 

562,426 

679,242 

2,418,214 

Sheet  bars 

124.74 

11.75 

.59 

1.24 

.44 

.60 

.45 

1.79 

S25.74 

11.96 

.61 

1.30 

.46 

.58 

.49 

1.82 

$21.12 
9.60 
.56 
.96 
.39 
.29 
.36 
1.16 

$21.09 
9.75 
.51 
.96 
.44 
.28 
.28 
1.03 

$28.12 

9.72 

.52 

1.02 

.45 

.34 

.24 

'   1.08 

$22  99 

Labor  

10.39 

Fnel 

.55 

Steam    

1.06 

Rolls 

.44 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

SoDDlies  and  tools 

.40 
.34 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. . 

1.31 

Mill  cost 

41.60 

1.67 
1.48 

42.96 

1.67 
1.16 

84.46 

1.07 
.26 

34.34 

.92 
.39 

36.49 

.86 
.52 

37  50 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense. .. . 
nepreciation 

1.17 
.70 

Total  ^K>o^  cffl?t. , 

44.75 

45.79 

35.79 

35.65 

37.87 

89  37 

Price  of  sheet  bars  used  i 

$22.67 
2,358 

$11.06 

357 

$2.07 

$23.56 
2,346 

$11.15 

341 

$2.18 

$19.42 
2,322 
$8.86 
321 
$1.70 

$19.60 
2,303 

$10.12 

294 

$1.49 

$21.60 
2,303 

$11.61 

301 

$1.82 

$21.20 

2,322 

$10.66 

318 

Pounds  of  sheet  bara  used 

Price  of  scrap  recovered  > 

Pounds  of  scrap  necovflmd. ................ 

Net  cost  of  waste  1 •«., 

$1.73 

'Net 

ton. 

The  reported  production  of  black  sheets  covered  by  the  foregoing 
cost  statement  ranged  from  356^840  net  tons  in  1903  to  679,242  net 
tons  in  1906. 
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Eaw  MATERIAL. — The  raw  material  for  the  production  of  black 
sheets  was  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sheet  bars.  The  average  cost 
of  sheet  bars  per  net  ton  of  black  sheets  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906  was  $22.99,  and  ranged  from  $21.09  in  1905  to  $25.74 
in  1903.  The  cost  of  sheet  bars  per  net  ton  of  black  sheets  was 
determined  by  the  price  of  the  sheet  bars  used  and  the  net  cost  of 
the  waste  in  rolling. 

The  average  price  of  the  sheet  bars  used  was  $21.26  per  net  ton, 
and  ranged  from  $19.42  per  net  ton  in  1904  to  $23.56  in  1903.  It 
was  difficult,  and  in  many  cases  impossible,  to  trace  the  sheet  bars 
used  to  their  origin  in  order  to  determine  the  relation  of  the  price 
to  their  cost  or  to  ascertain  the  profit  charged  in  the  transfers,  as 
the  sheet  bars  of  a  given  steel  plant  may  have  gone  partly  into  black 
sheets  and  partly  into  black  plate,  and  the  sheet  bars  used  in  making 
each  product  may  have  been  the  product  of  more  than  one  steel  plant* 
However,  a  considerable  tonnage  of  the  sheet  bars  used  was  from  the 
tonnage  reported  by  the  companies  as  transferred  at  a  profit,  as  shown 
by  Table  56,  page  207,  and  the  small  tonnage  of  open-hearth  sheet  bars 
transferred  at  a  loss,  as  shown  by  Table  57,  page  208.  Of  the  total 
Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sheet  bars  used  by  the  companies,  approxi- 
mately equal  proportions  were  used  for  making  black  sheets  and  for 
making  black  plates.  Assuming  the  same  rate  of  transfer  profit  would 
indicate  that  the  sheet  bars  used  for  black  sheets  were  used  at  an 
average  profit  for  the  five-year  period  of  $1.82  per  net  ton,  equivalent 
to  $2.11  per  net  ton  of  black  sheets  produced. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906 
was  $1.73  per  net  ton,  and  ranged  from  $1.49  per  net  ton  in  1905,  the 
year  of  the  lowest  cost  of  sheet  bars,  to  $2.18  in  1903,  the  year  of 
the  highest  cost  of  sheet  bars.  The  sides  and  ends  of  the  sheet  are 
ragged  and  must  be  sheared,  which  involves  a  large  percentage  of 
scrap.  However,  the  formation  of  iron  oxide,  which  necessarily  takes 
place  in  the  exposure  of  the  large  surface  of  the  sheets,  is  relatively 
large,  and  the  oxygen  which  is  taken  up  by  the  iron  in  this  way  in- 
creases the  weight  of  the  product,  so  that  there  is  often  little  or  no 
loss  in  weight. 

Cost  above  material. — ^The  total  cost  above  material  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $14.51  per  net  ton,  or  38.7  per  cent 
of  the  mill  cost. 

The  average  cost  of  labor  was  $10.39  per  net  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$9.60  per  net  ton  in  1904  to  $11.96  in  1903.  The  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  labor  in  1904  was  due  largely  to  a  reduction  of  18  per  cent  in  the 
wages,  which  became  effective  in  April,  1904.  Black  sheets  differ 
markedly  from  most  of  the  products  previously  discussed  with 
respect  to  the  large  labor  cost  involved  in  their  manufacture.  The  - 
modem   rolling  mills  for   most   of  the   products  heretofore   con- 
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sidered  are  generally  so  constructed  that  the  material  is  lifted  and 
placed  between  the  rolls,  and  moved  either  continuously  forward  or 
back  and  forth  with  the  intervention  of  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  manual  labor.  For  sheets  and  allied  products,  however,  invention 
has  not  succeeded  to  the  same  degree  in  substituting  automatic  de- 
vices. In  making  sheets,  as  elsewhere  stated,  the  material  is  passed 
through  the  rolls  and  worked  back  and  forth  by  operatives,  who  stand 
on  either  side,  and  who  also  double  the  material  several  times  as  it  is 
reduced  in  thickness  and  expands  in  area.  The  cost  of  labor  in  the 
manufacture  of  black  sheets  constitutes,  therefore,  a  considerable 
element  of  the  mill  cost. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  was  $0.55  per  net  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$0.61  per  net  ton  in  1903  to  $0.51  in  1905. 

The  cost  of  steam  in  the  production  of  black  sheets  was  very  high, 
as  a  large  amoimt  of  power  was  required  to  reduce  the  sheet  bars  to 
the  thin  gauges  necessary  for  sheets.  The  average  cost  of  this  item 
was  $1.08  per  net  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.96  per  net  ton  in  1905  to 
$1.30  in  1903. 

The  average  cost  of  rolls  was  $0.44  per  net  ton,  and  was  quite  uni- 
form from  year  to  year.  The  rolls  in  sheet  mills,  especially  the  fin- 
ishing rolls,  are  expensive,  as  they  are  made  of  chilled  steel  and  care- 
fuUy  turned  so  that  they  have  a  perfect  surface,  and  must  be  kept 
properly  adjusted. 

The  average  cost  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  was  $0.40 
per  net  ton;  of  supplies  and  tools,  $0.34  per  net  ton;  and  of  miscel- 
laneous and  general  works  expense,  $1.31  per  net  ton. 

Additional  cx)St. — ^This  cost  was  derived  from  the  profit  and  loss 
accounts  of  the  companies  and  apportioned  by  the  Bureau,  as  else- 
where described.  (See  p.  20.)  The  items  have  been  grouped  under 
(1)  general  and  miscellaneous  expense,  and  (2)  depreciation.  The 
average  cost  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  was  $1.17  per  net  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of 
depreciation  for  the  same  period  was  $0.70  per  net  ton.  As  the  raw 
materials  for  this  and  earlier  stages  of  manufacture  were  used  at 
furnace,  works,  or  mill  cost  instead  of  total  book  cost,  these  expenses 
increase  in  a  cumulative  manner. 

Total  book  cost. — ^The  mill  cost  of  black  sheets  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  was  $37.50  per  net  ton,  and  the  total  book  cost, 
including  the  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation, 
was  $39.37  per  net  ton,  and  ranged  from  $35.65  per  net  ton  in  1905  to 
$45.79  in  1903.  The  total  book  cost  in  1904,  namely,  $35.79  per  net 
ton,  was  only  $0.14  higher  than  in  1905. 

The  total  book  costs,  as  shown  by  the  cost  statement,  are  not  net . 
costs  of  production,  as  the  raw  materials  were  used  at  a  profit  over 
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and  above  the  actual  costs  of  producticm,  which  accrued  to  the  same 
companies  or  interests  as  produced  these  black  sheets. 

Proftis  on  8aij:s  and  transfers  op  black  sheets. — ^The  total  pro- 
duction of  black  sheets  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  as  shown 
by  the  foregoing  cost  statement,  was  2,418,214  net  tons.  Of  this  total 
quantity,  1,906,536  net  tons  were  sold;  62,498  net  tons  were  used, 
either  at  a  profit  or  at  less  than  cost;  and  the  remainder  was  used  at 
cost  in  further  elaboration  into  galvanized  sheets,  corrugated  roof- 
ing, etc. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  book  costs,  prices,  and  profits 
for  black  sheets  sold  or  transferred  at  a  profit  or  at  a  loss,  by  years, 
1902  to  1906: 

Tablb  80.— book  costs,  PRICES,  AND  PROFTTS  FOR  BLACK  SHEETS  SOLD  OR  TRANS- 
FERRED AT  A  PROFIT,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 
[In  dollara  per  net  ton.] 


Year. 

Bold. 

TransllBrred  at  a  profit 

Sold  and  transferred  at  a 
profit 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Prioei 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit 

1902 

326,366 
310,019 
318,555 
441,387 
510,209 

S46.51 
47.'^ 
37.96 
37.18 
88.51 

$54.99 
50.60 
41.65 
41.80 
43.02 

18.48 
8.18 
8.67 
4.62 
5.41 

3,009 
3,250 
2,206 
15,515 
38,516 

852.49 
50.73 
41.37 
39.51 
41.26 

S52.02 
47.29 
41.11 
40.44 
40.94 

.03 
«.3f 

329,375846.57154.07 
313,260  47.46  50.57 
320,763  38.00  41.64 
456,902  37.25  41.76 
548,725  38.71   43.71 

88.40 

1903 

8.11 

1904 

3.64 

1905 

4.50 

V906 

5.00 

Total.... 

1,906,536 

40.93 

46.03 

6.10 

62,408 

41.87 

41.69 

«./« 

1,969,034 

40.96  45.80 

4.98 

1  As  invoiced;  subject  to  a  disooont  of  2  per  cent  for  cash  in  10  days. 


*L0S8. 


There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  average  total  book  cost  of 
black  sheets,  as  shown  by  the  cost  statement,  and  the  cost  of  the  sales 
and  transfers,  as  shown  by  the  preceding  profit  and  loss  statement, 
namely,  $39.37  and  $40.96,  per  net  ton,  respectively,  a  difference  of 
$1.59  per  net  ton.  This  was  due  largely  to  the  extra  cost  of  pick- 
ling, annealing,  and  cold  rolling  a  part  of  the  product,  the  extra 
cost  of  which  could  be  and  was  excluded  from  the  cost  sheets,  but 
could  not  be  excluded  from  costs  as  shown  by  the  profit  and  loss 
statements.  For  this  reason  the  two  statements  are  not  closely 
comparable. 

The  total  quantity  sold  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  as 
noted  above^  was  1,906,536  net  tons.  The  average  cost  of  this  quan- 
tity was  $40.93  per  net  ton,  and  the  average  price  received  was  $46.03 
per  net  ton,  affording  an  average  profit  of  $5.10  per  net  ton. 

The  quantity  transferred  either  at  a  profit  or  at  a  loss  for  the  five- 
year  period  amounted  to  only  62,498  net  tons.  The  cost  of  this  quan- 
tity was  $41.87  per  net  ton,  and  the  average  price  at  which  it  was 
transferred  was  $41.69  per  net  ton,  resulting  in  the  use  of  the  black 
sheets  at  an  average  loss  of  $0.18  per  net  ton.    Black  sheets  were 
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transferred  at  an  average  loss  in  four  out  of  the  five  years,  ranging 
from  $3.44  per  net  ton  in  1903  to  $0.26  in  1904.  The  losses  shown 
are  based  on  a  comparison  with  book  costs. 

Section  13.  Book  cost  of  black  plate  used  for  tinning,  1902-1906. 

Black  plate  used  for  tinning  differs  from  black  sheets  chiefly  in 
finish.  (See  p.  251.)  A  better  finish  and  a  smoother  surface  are 
necessary  to  make  the  product  suitable  for  tinning.  The  additional 
processes  rtre  pickling,  annealing,  and  cold  rolling.  Pickling  con- 
sists in  putting  the  black  sheets  through  an  acid  bath  to  remove  im- 
purities from  the  surface;  annealing,  in  heating  and  cooling  the 
metal  slowly  to  make  it  pliable ;  and  cold  rolling,  in  giving  it  a  final 
rolling  to  insure  perfect  smoothness  and  correctness  in  gauge. 

The  total  production  of  finished  or  cold-rolled  black  plate  in  the 
United  States  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  as  reported  by 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  was  2,412,630  tons,  and  the 
production  covered  by  the  following  cost  statement  for  the  same 
period  was  2,091,615  tons,  or  86.7  per  cent. 

In  the  following  table  the  book  cost  of  producing  black  plate  used 
for  tinning  is  given  by  years,  1902  to  1906 : 

Tabi*  Sl.-AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BLACK  PLATE  USED  FOR  TINNING,  BY  YEARS, 

1903-1906. 
[In  dollars  per  groas  ton.] 


Item. 


1903 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


Total  tnd 
tTerage, 
6  years. 


QroH  tons  produced: 

HotroUed 

Pickled 

Annealed 

Cdd  rolled 

Hot  rolling: 

Sheet  bars , 

Labor 

Pud 

Steam 

RoUi 

Supplies  and  tools 

MisceUaneoua  and  general  works  ex- 

pense 

Pickling: 

Labor 

Other  items 

Amiealing: 

Labor. 

Otheiiitems 

Cold  rolling: 

Labor 

Other  items 

MlUcost 

77282"— 13 1ft 


337,366 
311,111 
317,433 
306,344 

136.60 
14.87 
.53 
1.44 
.67 
.S3 

1.63 

.46 
3.31 

.50 
.70 

.56 
.10 


467,970 
437,333 
436,839 
434,303 

$36.83 
14.65 
.65 
1.65 
.60 
.87 

.03 

.44 
3.19 

.50 
.83 


.13 


431,736 
401,860 
399,796 
309,078 

f33.'64 

13.37 

.47 

1.48 

.57 

.83 

.91 

.40 
3.02 

.48 
.83 

.47 
.38 


460,739 
439,683 
437,344 
436,934 


133.68 

11.43 

.43 

1.39 

.58 

.64 

1.10 

.36 
2.04 

.67 
.78 

.47 
.87 


678,316 
538,961 
638,368 
685,067 

836.68 
11.35 
.44 
1.33 
.61 
.60 

1.00 

.36 
1.79 

.59 
.81 

.45 
.33 


3,365,006 
3,118,877 
3,118,560 
3,091,615 

826.35 
12.73 

.47 

1.46 

.60 

.74 

1.08 

.40 
2.04 

.67 
.79 

.49 

.34 


61.36 


60.76 


44.68 


43.88 


46.83 


46.86 
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Table  81.-AVERA0E  BOOK  COST  OF  BLACK  PLATE  USED  FOR  TINNING,  ETC-Contd. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Addlttonaloost: 

Qeneral  and  misoeUaneoos  ezpenae 

Depreciation 

11.88 
.80 

$1.57 
.55 

$1.57 
.39 

$1.89^ 
.57 

$1.20 
.75 

$1.51 
.61 

Total  book  oo6t 

54.08 

52.87 

46.64. 

45.79 

47.37 

48.99 

Price  of  sheet  ban  used 

$34.77 
2,784 

112.53 

404 

$1.92 

$24.89 
2,811 

$12.59 

406 

$1.93 

$21.72 
2,843 

$10.70 

418 

$1.92 

$21.87 
2,829 

$11.53 

421 

$1.81 

$23.81 
2,897 

$12.68 

444 

$1.87 

$23.80 

Poonds  of  sbeet  bars  used 

2,839 
$12.03 

Pounds  of  scrap  reooverwl 

421 

Net  cost  of  waste 

$1.89 

The  tonnage  of  black  plate  varies  at  different  stages  of  the  process. 
The  weight  of  any  given  quantity  of  hot-rolled  sheets  is  less  when 
pickled  and  annealed,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  scale.  There  is  some 
further  loss  in  cold  rolling  on  account  of  defective  sheets.  While 
the  tonnages  of  hot-rolled,  pickled,  annealed,  and  cold-roUed  or 
finished  black  plate  have  a  general  relation  to  each  other,  the  indi- 
vidual cost  sheets  showed  considerable  variations  in  this  relation, 
which  were  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  always  some  stock  on  hand 
at  the  different  stages  of  the  process.  The  tonnage  of  hot-rolled 
sheets  reported  in.  a  given  year  may  not  have  been  all  converted  into 
finished  black  plate  in  that  year,  and  some  of  the  finished  black 
plate  may  have  come  from  hot-rolled  sheets  carried  over  from  the 
previous  year.  The  total  production  of  cold-rolled  or  finished  black 
plate  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  2,091,615  tons,  and 
ranged  from  306,244  tons  in  1902  to  625,067  tons  in  1906. 

Raw  MATERIAL. — ^The  raw  material  for  the  production  of  black 
plate  used  for  tinning  was  sheet  bars.  It  was  impracticable  to 
determine  whether  these  bars  were  Bessemer  or  open-hearth  steel, 
or,  if  mixed,  what  the  proportion  of  each  was,  as  the  records  did  not 
distinguish  between  the  two  kinds  of  steel.  The  average  cost  of  the 
sheet  bars  per  gross  ton  of  cold-rolled  black  plate  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  was  $25.25,  and  ranged  from  $23.64  in  1904  to 
$26.82  in  1903.  The  average  cost  in  1905,  namely,  $23.68  per  ton, 
was  only  $0.04  higher  than  the  average  cost  in  1904.  As  in  the  case 
of  other  products,  the  cost  of  sheet  bars  per  ton  of  cold  rolled  black 
plate  was  determined  by  the  price  of  the  bars  used  and  the  net  cost 
of  waste  in  rolling. 

The  average  price  of  the  bars  used  for  the  five-year  period  1902 
to  1906  was  $23.36  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $21.72  per  ton  in  1904 
to  $24.89  per  ton  in  1903.    It  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  transfer 
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profit  included  in  the  price  of  the  sheet  bars  used,  for  the  reasons 
already  noted.  (See  p.  262.)  However,  the  prices  included  substan- 
tial transfer  profits.  Assuming  the  same  rate  of  transfer  profit  on 
the  sheet  bars  used  for  black  plate  as  that  assumed  for  black  sheets 
(see  p.  252)  would  indicate  that  the  sheet  bars  used  for  black  plate 
were  used  at  an  average  transfer  profit  of  $1.82  per  net  ton,  which  is 
equivalent  to  $2.58  per  ton  of  finished  or  cold  rolled  black  plate. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906  was  $1.89  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $1.81  per  ton  in  1905  to 
$1.93  per  ton  in  1903.  The  variations  in  the  average  net  cost  of 
waste  by  years  were  not  large. 

Cost  above  material. — ^The  total  cost  above  material  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $21.60  per  ton,  or  46.1  per  cent  of  the 
mill  cost. 

The  item  of  labor  was  by  far  the  largest  item  of  cost  above  ma- 
terial, and  the  remarks  relative  to  the  large  labor  costs  in  the  manu- 
facture of  black  sheets  apply  also  to  the  labor  costs  of  producing 
black  plate.  (See  p.  252.)  The  average  labor  cost  of  hot  rolling  was 
$12.73  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $11.35  per  ton  in  1906  to  $14.87  per 
ton  in  1902.  The  high  average  costs  in  1902  and  1903,  as  compared 
with  1904, 1905,  and  1906,  were  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages 
of  18  per  cent  in  April,  1904,  the  same  as  that  made  in  the  rate  of 
wages  for  the  production  of  black  sheets.  In  addition  to  the  labor 
cost  of  hot  rolling,  the  processes  of  pickling,  annealing,  and  cold 
rolling  involved  considerable  labor  in  handling  the  material.  The 
average  labor  cost  of  pickling  was  $0.40  per  ton,  of  annealing  $0.57 
per  ton,  and  of  cold  rolling  $0.49  per  ton,  making  a  total  labor  cost 
of  $14.19  per  ton  of  finished  black  plate. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  for  hot  rolling  for  the  five-year  period 
was  $0.47  per  ton,  and  was  quite  uniform  from  year  to  year. 

The  cost  of  steam  was  high  because  of  the  power  required  to  roll 
the  sheet  bars  into  thin  plates.  The  average  cost  of  steam  for  hot 
rolling  was  $1.45  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $1.33  per  ton  in  1906  to 
$1.65  per  ton  in  1903. 

For  hot  rolling  only,  the  average  cost  of  rolls  was  $0.60  per  ton ; 
of  supplies  and  tools,  $0.74  per  ton ;  and  of  miscellaneous  and  general 
works  expense,  $1.08  per  ton. 

The  average  cost  of  pickling  for  the  five-year  period  was  $2.44  per 
ton.  This  included  principally  labor  in  pickling  and  sulphuric  acid 
used  for  taking  off  the  scale.  The  average  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  used  was  146  pounds  per  ton  of  pickled  plates. 

The  average  cost  of  annealing  for  the  five-year  period  was  $1.36 
per  ton.  This  included  labor,  fuel  used  in  the  annealing  furnaces 
for  reheating  the  sheets,  and  the  cost  of  iron  boxes  in  which  the 
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plates  were  placed  while  being  heated  in  order  that  they  might  be 
protected  as  far  as  possible  from  the  air. 

The  average  cost  of  cold  rolling  for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.78 
per  ton.    This  included  principally  labor,  steam,  rolls,  and  supplies. 

AuDJTioNAJj  COST. — ^The  items  under  this  head,  as  for  other  prod- 
ucts, were  derived  from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  and  apportioned 
by  the  Bureau  to  the  several  products.  (See  p.  20.)  They  consisted 
of  (1)  general  and  miscellaneous  expense,  and  (2)  depreciation. 
The  average  cost  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $1.63  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of 
depreciation  for  the  same  period  was  $0.61  per  ton.  As  the  mate- 
rials for  this  and  earlier  stages  of  production  were  used  at  furnace, 
works,  or  mill  cost  instead  of  total  book  cost,  these  additional  costs 
increase  in  a  cumulative  manner. 

Total  book  cost. — ^The  mill  cost  of  finished  or  cold-rolled  black 
plate  used  for  tinning  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was 
$46.85,  and  adding  thereto  the  additional  costs  from  the  profit  and 
loss  accounts,  gave  a  total  book  cost  of  $48.99  per  ton.  The  total 
book  cost  ranged  from  $45.79  per  ton  in  1905  to  $54.03  per  ton  in 
1902. 

These  total  book  costs  are  not  net  costs,  as  they  include  profits 
arising  from  the  transfer  of  materials  at  prices  above  the  actual  costs 
of  production  which  accrued  to  the  same  companies  or  interests. 

Profits  on  sales  of  black  plate. — ^The  total  production  of  cold- 
rolled  black  plate  used  for  tinning,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  cost 
statement  for  the  period  1902  to  1906,  was  2,091,615  tons.  Of  this 
quantity,  1,678,666  tons,  or  80  per  cent,  were  used  at  mill  cost  in  the 
manufacture  of  tin  plate ;  287,785  tons,  or  14  per  cent,  were  sold ;  and 
the  balance,  about  125,164  tons,  were  used  for  grades  not  included  in 
the  cost  sheet  averages. 

The  book  costs,  prices,  and  profits  for  black  plates  sold,  by  years, 
1902  to  1906,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Table 82— BOOK  COSTS,  PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  FOR  BLACK  PLATE  BOLD,  BY  YEARS, 

1902-1906. 


[Id  doUars  per  gross  ton.) 

Year. 

Gross 
tons. 

Cost 

Price. 

PfOflt 

1902 

64,598 
53,455 
•    62,336 
62,617 
64,779 

$54.18 
52.97 
47.59 
45.73 
47.19 

$66.66 
61.57 
52.81 
52.84 
54.10 

$12.48 

1908 

8.60 

1904 

5.22 

1905 

7.11 

1900 

6.91 

Total 

287,785 

49.34 

57.36 

8.02 

The  quantity  sold  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  as  already 
noted,  was  287,785  tons,  the  average  cost  of  which  was  $49.84  per 
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ton,  and  the  average  price  received  was  $57.36  per  ton,  affording  an 
average  profit  of  $8.02  per  ton. 

Section  14.  Book  oofft  of  tm  plate,  190Si-lM6. 

I'in  plate  consists  of  black  plate  coated  on  both  sides  with  tin  to 
prevent  rusting.  The  tin  is  applied  by  drawing  the  plates  between 
rolls  immersed  in  a  bath  of  molten  tin,  the  rolls  pressing  the  tin  into 
the  surface  of  the  plate,  which  gives  a  smooth,  bright  coating  to  the 
black  plates.  The  ordinary  commercial  uses  of  tin  plate  are  for 
making  cans  and  household  utensils.  Roofing  plates  are  generally 
coated  with  a  mixture  of  lead  and  tin  and  are  called  teme  plates. 

The  imit  of  production  of  tin  plate  is  a  base  box  of  100  pounds 
containing  112  sheets,  each  14  inches  wide  and  20  inches  long. 
However,  there  is  a  great  variation  in  size  and  weight  of  the  tin 
plates  and  in  the  total  weight  of  the  box. 

The  total  production  of  tin  and  teme  plate  in  the  United  States 
for  the  period  1902  to  1906^  as  reported  by  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Association,  was  2,369,270  gross  tons,  and  the  total  production 
of  tin  plate  alone,  covered  by  the  following  cost  statement,  was 
38.404,002  base  boxes,  equivalent  to  1,714,464  gross  tons,  or  72.4  per 
cent  of  the  total  production  of  both  tin  and  teme  plate. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  book  cost  of  producing  tin  plate 
by  years,  1902  to  1906: 

Table  83.— AVBRAOS  BOOK  COST  OF  TIN  PLATE,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906^ 
[In  doUan  per  box  of  100  pounds.] 


Itam. 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1900 

Total  and 
aveiage. 
6  yean. 

6,ia6,7W 

7,671,964 

7,066,284 

7,988,968 

9,660,004 

38,404,002 

Black  plate 

$2.22 
.M 
.20 
.08 
.10 

.01 

.02 

$2.21 

.61 

.       .21 

.04 

.11 

.02 

.01 

$1.95 
.58 
.19 
.04 
.11 

.02 

.02 

11.90 
.61 
.19 
.04 
.11 

.01 

.02 

$1.97 
.73 
.18 
.04 
.11 

.01 

.02 

$2.04 
.63 
.19 
.04 
.11 

.01 

02 

PlctlA 

I^atior 

Wasters. 

Flux,  fuel,  and  supplies 

llatarials  in  repairs  and  maln- 
tfoaniMf 

lOaoeDaneoos  and  general 

MlUoost 

3.14 

.12 
.06 

8.21 

.10 
.08 

2.91 

.11 
.02 

2.88 

.10 
.04 

8.06 

.09 
.06 

8.04 

.10 
.04 

Addltkmalcost: 

Total  book  cost 

8.31 

8.34 

3.04 

3.02 

3.20 

3.18 

Pounds  of  blaok  plate  used 
(nerboz) 

97.81 
2.10 

97.81 
2.19 

97.92 
2.08 

97.96 
2.06 

98.01 
1.99 

97.91 
2.09 

Pounds  of  pig  tin  used  (per 
bexiu 
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The  reported  production  of  tin  plate  ranged  fr<Hn  6,126,792  boxes 
in  1902  to  9,660,004  boxes  in  1906. 

Raw  material. — ^The  raw  materials  for  producing  tin  plate  were 
black  plate  and  pig  tin.  The  ayerage  cost  of  black  plate  per  box  of 
tin  plate  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $2.04,  and  ranged 
from  $1.90  in  1905  to  $2.22  in  1902.  The  average  cost  of  pig  tin  per 
box  of  tin  plate  was  $0.63,  and  ranged  from  $0.56  in  1902  to  $0.78 
in  1906.  The  total  cost  of  raw  material — black  plate  and  pig  tin — , 
was  $2.67,  and  constituted  87.8  per  cent  of  the  mill  cost.  The  black 
plate  used  in  the  production  of  tin  plate  was  charged  at  mill  cost. 
(See  p.  258.) 

The  pig  tin  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate  was  practically  all 
imported,  and  the  price  was  subject  to  large  fluctuations.  The  aver- 
age price  of  pig  tin  per  pound  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906 
was  $0.30,  and  ranged  from  $0.25  per  pound  in  1902  to  $0.37  per 
]>ound  in  1906.  It  required,  for  the  five-year  period,  an  average  of 
2.09  pounds  of  pig  tin  per  box  of  tin  plate. 

Cost  above  material. — ^The  average  cost  above  material  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $0.37  per  box,  or  12.2  per  cent  of 
the  mill  cost. 

The  average  cost  of  labor  in  tinning  was  $0.19  a  box,  the  average 
annual  cost  not  varying  more  than  $0.02  from  this  amount.  The 
decline  in  labor  cost  in  1904  was  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
wages  corresponding  to  the  reduction  noted  imder  black  sheets  and 
black  plate. 

In  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate  there  is  a  var3dng  percentage  of 
defective  plates  which  are  known  as  wasters.  These  are  sometimes 
sold  at  a  reduced  price,  and  sometimes  sold  with  the  standard  grade 
in  a  certain  proportion  to  the  total  quantity  ordered. 

The  average  cost  of  flux,  fuel,  and  supplies  was  $0.11  per  box  and 
by  years  showed  a  variation  of  only  $0.01  per  box.  The  flux  consists 
of  palm  oil,  through  which  the  plates  are  passed  before  applying  the 
molten  tin,  as  the  tin  then  adheres  more  readily  to  the  surface  of  the 
steel.  Some  fuel  is  necessary  for  heating  the  melting  pots.  Another 
important  item  of  cost  under  this  caption  is  the  cost  of  boxes  used  for 
packing  the  tin  plate  for  shipment. 

Th^  average  cost  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  was  $0.01 
per  box,  and  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense,  $0.02  per 
box. 

Additional  cost. — The  items  under  this  head,  as  for  the  preceding 
products,  were  derived  from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  com- 
panies and  app(Hi;ioned  by  the  Bureau  in  the  manner  elsewhere  de- 
scribed. (See  p.  20.)  They  include  principally  (1)  general  and 
miscellaneous  expense,  and  (2)  depreciation.  The  average  cost  of 
general  and  miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
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1906  was  $0.10  per  box,  and  the  average  coet  of  depreciation  for  the 
same  period  was  $0.04  per  box.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these 
additional  costs  are  cumulative,  as  the  materials  for  this  and  earlier 
stages  of  manufacture  were  used  at  furnace,  works,  or  mill  cost  in- 
stead of  total  book  cost. 

Total  book  cost. — ^The  average  mill  cost  of  tin  plate  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $3.04  per  box,  and  the  total  book  cost, 
including  the  additional  costs  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense 
and  depreciation,  was  $3.18  per  box,  and  ranged  from  $3.02  per  box  in 
1905  to  $3.34  per  box  in  1903. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  products,  these  total  book  costs  are 
not  net  costs,  as  a  part  of  the  raw  materials  for  the  preceding  opera- 
tions were  transferred  at  a  profit  over  and  above  the  actual  cost  of 
production,  which  profit  accrued  to  the  same  companies  or  interests. 

Profits  on  sales  of  tin  plate. — ^The  total  production  of  tin  plate 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing 
statement,  was  38,404,002  base  boxes.  As  tin  plate  is  a  finished 
product,  the  total  quantity  was  sold. 

The  book  costs,  prices,  and  profits  for  the  tin  plate  sold  are  given  in 
the  following  table,  by  years,  1902  to  1906. 

Tabu  8I.-BOOK  COSTS,  PRICES.  AND  PROFITS  FOR  TIN  PLATE  SOLD,  BY  YSAR8» 

1903-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  box  of  100  pounds.) 


Year. 

Boxes. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit 

1908 

5,944,482 
8,020,785 
8,489,784 
9,196,844 
11,118,512 

S8.40 
8.89 
8.12 
8.01 
8.21 

84.02 
8.67 
8.36 
8.32 
8.89 

80.62 

1908 

.28 

1904 

.24 

1906 

.81 

1900 

.18 

TotH „ 

42,772,407 

8.21 

8.51 

.  30 

The  total  production  of  tin  plate  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906,  as  shown  by  the  cost  statement,  was  88,404,0(^  boxes,  with 
an  a7erage  cost  o:^  $3.18  per  box,  and  the  total  quantity  sold  for  the 
same  period  was  42,772,407  boxes,  with  an  average  cost  of  $3.21 
per  box. 

The  differences  in  quantity  of  4,368,405  boxes  and  in  cost  of  $0.03 
per  box  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sales  statement  included  charcoal 
plates  and  other  special  qualities  which  the  cost  statement  does  not 
include. 

The  average  cost  of  the  total  quantity  sold  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906,  as  noted  above,  was  $3.21  per  box,  and  the  average  price 
received  was  $3.51  per  box,  affording  an  average  profit  of  $0.30  per 
not.  The  average  profit  ranged  from  $0.18  per  box  in  1906  to  $0.62 
per  box  in  1902. 
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Section  16.  Sammary  of  statemente  of  book  coste  of  rolled  products. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  cost  statements  already  dis- 
cussed in  this  chapter,  with  respect  to  cost  of  raw  material,  cost  above 
material  (divided  into  labor  and  other  operating),  mill  cost,  addi- 
tional cost,  and  total  book  cost: 

Table  85.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COSTS  PER  GROSS  TON  i  OF  SPECIFIED  PRODUCTS,  SHOW- 
INO  MILL  COSTS  AS  GIVEN  IN  COST  SHEETS  (WITHOUT  DEDUCTION  OF  INTERME- 
DIATE PROFITS),  TOGETHER  WITH  ADDITIONAL  COSTS  (DERIVED  FROM  THE 
PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNTS).  FIVE  YEARS,  1903-1906. 


Product. 


Tons 
produced 


Cost. 


Raw 
niftto- 
rial. 


Cost  ftboye  material. 


Labor. 


other 
oper- 
ating. 


Total, 


Mill 
cost. 


Addi- 
tionai 
cost. 


Total 
book 
cost. 


Large  Bessemer  biUets  (firora  ingots) 

Large  basic  open-hearth  billets  (from  In* 

gots) 

Large  add  open-hearth  biUets  (from  in- 

«ots) 

Small  Bessemer  billets  (f!rom  ingots) 

Small  basic  open-hearth  billets  (from  in 

gots) 

Bessemer  sheet  bars  (from  ingots) 

Open-hearth  sheet  bars  (from  ingots) 

Heavy  rails  *  (from  ingots) 

Li^t  rails* 

Sheared  plates  (from  slabs) 

Uniyersal  plates  (from  ingots) 

Universal  plates  (from  slabs) 

Structural  shapes  (from  ingots) 

Structural  shapes  (from  large  billets) 

Merchant  bars  (from  large  billets) 

Merchant  bars  (from  small  bQlets) 

Hoops  and  lii^t  bands  (from  small  billets) 

Cotton  ties  (from  small  bOlets) 

Wire  rods  (from  large  biUets) 

Bfic^t  coarse  wire  (from  wire  rods) 

Black  shtets  (from  sheet  ban). 

Black  plate  (from  sheet  bars) 

Tin  plate  (from  black  pUte) • 


17,906,033 

13,422,740 

893^087 
2,686,70ft 

906,343 
4,808,673 
1,241,072 
14,020,303 

617,1 
3,317,232 
1,032,388 
2,007,344 
1,724,641 
2,093,231 
4,379,780 
1,254,067 

600,990 

122,223 
6,867,310 
6,510,1 
2,418,214 
2,091,615 
38,404,003 


117.72     80.55 


18.45 

22.20 
16. 

17.04 

16.46 

21.11 

1& 

17.85 

21.55 

17.70 

21.78 

20.21 

21.W 

21.41 

20.31 

22.17 

20.99 

21.42 

23.60 

22.99 

25.25 

«2.67 


.55 

.52 
.66 

.74 
.57 
.88 
1.25 
2.32 
2.36 
1.24 
1.83 
2.15 
2.54 
8.06 
2.87 
5.04 
4.22 
1. 

1.63 

10.89 

14.19 

.19 


10.82 

.97 

1.20 
1.16 

1.15 
1.12 
1.64 
1.43 
2.23 
2.19 
1.89 
1.94 
2.74 
2.11 
2.28 
2.14 
8.39 
8.92 
2.28 
1.87 
4.12 
7.41 
.18 


11.87 

1.52 

1.72 
1.82 

1.89 
1.69 
2.52 
2.68 
4.55 
4.55 
3.13 
3.77 
4.89 
4.65 
5.84 
5.01 
8.43 
8.14 
8.81 
8.49 
14.51 
31.60 
.87 


$19.09 

19.97 

23.92 
18.70 

18.93 
18.14 
23.63 
20.97 
22.40 
26.10 
20.83 
25.55 
25.10 
26.53 
26.75 
25.82 
80.60 
29.13 
25.23 
26.99 
37.50 
46.85 
8.04 


11.00 

.90 

1.84 
.96 

.74 

.84 

.95 

1.26 

1.84 

L39 

.99 

.85 

1.42 

1.28 

L87 

1.41 

L07 

1.44 

1.96 

2.18 

L87 

2.14 

.14 


830.18 

20.87 

25.76 
19.68 

10.67 
18.96 
24.58 


24.34 
27.49 
21.88 
26.40 
26.52 
27.76 
28.12 
26.73 
81.67 
8a  67 
27.21 
29.13 
39.87 
48.99 
8.18 


1  Except  for  brii^t  coarse  wire  and  black  sheets,  which  are  for  nat  tons,  and  for  tin  plate^  which  to  for 
base  boxes  of  100  pounds. 
>96.5  per  cent  Bessemer. 
•  Rolled  principally  firom  imperfect  heavy  rails. 
^Includes  12.04  for  black  plate  and  10.63  for  pig  tin. 

Section  16.  Character  and  significance  of  statements  of  book  oosts. 

The  foregoing  cost  statements  give  the  mill  costs,  as  shown  by  the 
books  of  the  companies,  and  also  show  the  total  book  costs  by  adding 
to  the  former  the  ^^ additional  costs"   (general  and  miscellaneous 
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expense  and  depreciation)  shown  by  the  profit  and  loss  accounts. 
These  total  book  costs,  however,  if  taken  by  themselves,  form  an 
imperfect  basis  for  judging  the  costs  of  production.  This  is  because, 
as  repeatedly  explained,  there  were  large  but  vaiying  items  of  inter- 
mediate profit  included  in  the  price  at  which  the  materials  were 
transferred  from  one  stage  of  production  to  a  succeeding  stage. 

The  next  and  more  important  step  will  be  to  show  what  these  total 
book  costs  become  when  intermediate  transfer  profits  are  eliminated. 
This  further  process  could  be  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  with  respect 
to  these  average  costs  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  however, 
only  for  ore,  pig  iron,  ingots,  and  a  very  limited  number  of  rolled 
products.  For  the  other  products  shown,  therefore,  the  total  book 
cost  is  a  figure  of  distinctly  limited  value.  The  principal  interest, 
indeed,  of  the  foregoing  cost  statements  for  most  of  the  finished  prod- 
ucts is  found  not  in  the  total  book  cost,  or  even  in  the  mill  cost,  but 
in  the  cost  above  material;  or,  in  other  words,  all  items  of  mill 
cost  except  the  material  used.  This  is  a  better  standard  of  com- 
parison than  the  conversion  cost,  which  includes  the  net  cost  of 
waste,  because  the  cost  of  waste  must  be  figured  on  the  prices  of 
the  materials  used — itself  a  fluctuating  and,  as  has  been  shown,  unre- 
liable figure,  from  the  standpoint  of  cost,  as  it  often  includes  con- 
siderable transfer  profit. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

DTTBODXrCTIOH  TO  BEVISED  COSTS,  1902-1906. 

Section  1.  Importance  of  eliminating  intermediate  transfer  profits  from 
book  costs. 

Two  KINDS  OF  PROFITS  INCLUDED  IN  BOOK  cx)8TS. — ^The  importance 
of  eliminating  intermediate  profits  included  in  the  foregoing  book 
costs  has  been  repeatedly  referred  to.  These  intermediate  profits 
were  of  two  kinds,  (1)  transfer  profits  and  (2)  transportation  profits. 

Transfer  profits,  as  already  made  clear,  are  profits  added  by  an  inte- 
grated concern  to  the  cost  of  an  antecedent  raw  material — such  as 
ore  or  coke,  or  a  relatively  crude  material,  as,  for  instance,  pig  iron 
or  billets — in  transferring  these  materials  from  one  subcompany  to 
another  or  from  one  department  to  another. 

These  transfer  profits  were  arbitrary,  for  it  was  customary  in  most 
cases  for  the  different  companies  to  charge  ore  and  coke  used  in  the 
blast  furnace,  even  when  mined  or  produced  by  the  interests  operating 
such  furnaces,  at  arbitrary  prices  considerably  above  the  costs  of 
producing  and  transporting  them  to  the  furnaces.  The  same  method 
was  often  employed  for  pig  iron  used  in  making  steel,  and  for  other 
materials  in  subsequent  stages  of  production.  These  costs,  therefore, 
were  necessarily  arbitrary  also,  and  not  comparable  as  there  was  no 
uniformity  of  practice  in  the  charging  of  such  profit.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  eliminate  these  transfer  profits,  not  only  to  get 
a  better  basis  of  comparison  of  cost  but  also  to  get  a  more  accurate 
statement  of  cost. 

Transportation  profits  are  the  profits  derived  from  the  transporta- 
tion of  ore  used  in  making  pig  iron  and  steel.  These  were  the  only 
profits  of  this  kind  directly  connected  with  the  cost  of  production  of 
iron  and  steel  which  could  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy, although  transportation  profits  on  coal,  coke,  and  some  other 
materials  were  to  some  extent  included  in  book  costs. 

The  elimination  of  these  transportation  profits  presents  a  problem 
somewhat  different  from  that  in  the  case  of  transfer  profits.  Integra- 
tion of  the  production  of  raw  materials  may  be  regarded  as  a  normal 
condition  in  the  steel  industry  at  the  present  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  integration  of  such  production  with  the  transportation 
agencies  which  serve  them  is  exceptional  so  far  as  transportation  by 
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railroad  is  concerned.  A  considerable  number  of  steel  concerns,  how- 
ever, operate  their  own  Lake  fleete.  Railroads,  apart  from  industrial 
switching  facilities,  could  not,  under  most  conditions  of  the  industry, 
be  provided  for  each  integrated  concern,  no  matter  how  large,  with- 
out involving  great  waste  of  capital  in  investment  and  excessive  costs 
of  production.  Hence,  while  the  costs  arrived  at  by  eliminating 
transfer  profits  may  be  regarded  as  normal  for  successful  modem 
companies,  the  elimination  of  railroad  transportation  profits  would 
tend  rather  to  show  the  influence  of  an  exceptional  factor  in  the 
industiy. 

For  these  reasons  the  Bureau  revised  the  book  costs  at  this  point 
in  one  way  only,  namely,  by  eliminating  merely  the  intermediate 
transfer  profits  on  materials  passing  from  one  stage  of  production 
to  another.  In  Chapters  XTV  to  XVIII  of  this  report  the  costs  are 
shown  for  the  Steel  Corporation  alone  for  the  year  1910,  eliminating 
both  transfer  and  transportation  profits,  as  it  is  for  this  concern  only 
that  the  transportation  profits  are  of  great  significance  in  the  cost  of 
production. 

It  is  desirable  first  to  point  out  the  scope  of  the  cost  data  from 
which  such  profits  are  eliminated  and  then  certain  general  rules  fol- 
lowed in  eliminating  transfer  profits. 

Section  2.  limitation  of  discnssion  to  Lake  ore-ndng  districti. 

In  making  its  revision  of  book-cost  data  the  Bureau  has  confined 
itself  to  concerns  using  almost  exclusively  Lake  ores.  At  the  present 
time  the  steel  industry  is  largely  based  on  Lake  ores,  hence  the  Lake 
ore-using  districts,  namely,  Chicago,  Lake  Erie,  VaUey,  Pittsburgh, 
and  Wheeling,  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  and  steel  production 
of  the  country. 

While  the  limitation  of  the  discussion  of  the  revised  costs  to  these 
particular  districts  necessitates  the  exclusion  of  considerable  data 
presented  in  preceding  book-cost  statements,  nevertheless  Hhe  cost 
data  comprised  in  this  study  of  revised  costs  embrace  not  only  the  bulk 
of  that  obtained  by  the  Bureau  but  also  include  a  very  substantial 
proportion  of  the  total  business  of  the  United  States  for  the  period 
in  question.    This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  table  following. 
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TiBLB  86.— PRODUCTION  OF  SPECIFIED  PBODUCTB  COMPRISED  IN  BUREAU'S  COM- 
PUTATIONS OF  REVISED  COSTS  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SAME  TO  TOTAL  PRODUCTION 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1003-1006. 


Prodoet. 

Piodootioii. 

Percent 

of  total  for 

United 

States. 

Piodoct* 

Percent 

oftotalfor 

United 

States. 

I/ikeore gross  tons.. 

Connellsyille   coke. 

108»3Q8,738 

51,867,347 
57,121,843 

44,811,530 
0,161,685 

73.3 

73.3 
40.0 

70.5 
58.4 

Bessemer  billet  ingots, 
gross  tons 

30,000,783 
15,405,210 
17,151,380 
10,618,700 

nettone 

Bessemer  raU  ingots, 
gross  t<ffis 

01.6 

Total  coke net  tons. . 

Bessemer  pig  iron, 
gross  tons 

Large  Bessemer  billets, 
gross  tons 

0) 

77.1 

Baaio  pig  iron,  .gross  tons. . 

Standard  Bessemer  raito, 
erosB  tons.  X ............. . 

1  About  90  per  cent. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  these  revised-cost  figures  in  most 
cases  cover  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  production  of  the 
products  specified.  They  include  the  total  production  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  for  these  products.  Moreover,  they  include  all  the  Lake 
ore  for  -which  the  Bureau  received  returns  and  practically  all  the  Con- 
nellsville  beehive  coke  included  in  the  cost  statements  furnished  for 
this  period.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  these  revised  costs  are 
typical  of  the  main  part  of  the  iron  and  steel  business  of  the  United 
States,  although  certain  other  districts  would  show  substantial  dif- 
ferences. The  costs  in  the  Eastern  district,  for  instance,  would  gen- 
erally be  higher,  while  those  for  pig  iron  in  the  Southern  district 
would  be  lower. 

During  the  period  1902  to  1906  the  only  important  companies  fur- 
nishing cost  statements  which  were  outside  of  the  districts  above 
named,  and  which  manufactured  steel  in  important  quantities,  com- 
prised two  in  the  East  and  one  in  the  Far  West.  One  of  the  eastern 
companies  used  foreign  ores  largely,  and,  both  on  this  account  as  well 
as  on  account  of  the  diflSculty  of  revising  its  costs  on  the  basis  planned, 
it  was  naturally  excluded  from  the  computation.  The  other  large  east- 
em  company,  although  it  used  Lake  ores  almost  exclusively,  was  also 
excluded  with  respect  to  most  products  as  being  outside  the  region 
regarded  as  typical,  although  included  for  two  important  products. 

The  production  of  the  Southern  companies  which  furnished  cost 
data  was  important  only  for  ore,  coke,  and  foundry  pig  iron.  The 
costs  of  these  products,  as  already  shown  above  (see  p.  115),  were 
very  nearly  on  a  net  basis,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  account,  and  no 
important  change  would  have  resulted  from  revising  them  in  the 
manner  described  above.  Furthermore,  it  would  have  been  quite 
improper  to  have  combined  them  with  the  costs  for  the  districts  using 
Lake  ore. 
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Owing  to  this  difference  in  the  extent  of  the  industry  between  the 
costs  covered  by  the  cost  statements  hereafter  to  be  given  and  the 
book  costs  for  the  country  as  a  whole  presented  above  (Chs.  II-VII), 
it  was  necessary,  of  course,  to  compute  the  book  costs  also  for  these 
Lake  ore-using  districts  alone,  in  order  that  comparisons  could  be 
made  between  the  revised  costs  and  the  corresponding  book  costs. 
For  this  reason  the  book  costs  for  these  districts,  as  shown  in  sub- 
sequent sections,  differ  slightly  from  those  shown  in  Chapters  II  to 
VII.  The  differences,  however,  are  small  and  tend  to  show,  as  stated, 
that  the  costs  for  this  particular  region  (Lake  ore-using  districts)  are 
a  fair  basis  for  judging  the  position  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in 
the  United  States. 

Section  8.  Separation  of  larg^e  and  small  companies. 

A  very  significant  feature  of  the  comparison  of  revised  costs  with 
book  costs  to  be  presented  later  is  the  distinction  made  between  the 
average  costs  of  large  and  small  companies.  There  were,  of  course, 
great  differences  between  the  various  reporting  companies  in  the  de- 
gree of  integration,  and  hence  in  the  extent  to  which  intermediate 
profits  from  transfers  figured  in  their  cost  statements.  It  was  ob- 
viously desirable,  therefore,  to  group  such  companies  in  order  to  show 
these  differences  clearly.  Generally  speaking,  the  large  companies 
were  more  completely  integrated,  the  exceptions  being  comparatively 
unimportant  when  the  number  was  taken  into  consideration.  For  the 
large  companies,  furthermore,  the  production  processes  were  more 
comprehensive,  and  the  tonnages  so  much  larger  that  they  enjoyed, 
on  the  whole,  considerable  technical  advantages  with  respect  to 
economy  of  operation.  Other  things  being  equal,  there  are  apt  to  be 
considerable  differences  in  the  costs  of  production  between  concerns 
having  large  and  small  production,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between 
highly  integrated  and  nonintegrated  concerns,  on  the  other  hand.  The 
concern  producing  large  quantities  of  any  important  commodity  in 
the  iron  and  steel  business  is  usually  able  to  show  lower  costs  of  pro- 
duction than  a  concern  producing  small  quantities,  because  (1)  its 
overhead  charges  (general  expenses)  are  lower  per  unit  of  product, 
and  (2)  because  large-scale  production  justifies  the  use  of  labor- 
saving  devices  to  a  much  greater  extent.  The  highly  integrated 
concern  likewise  is  usually  able  to  show  lower  costs  than  the  non- 
integrated  concern,  because  (1)  it  produces  in  one  stage  of  produc- 
tion the  raw  material  for  the  next  stage  and  is  not  obliged  to  pay 
more  than  its  actual  cost  of  production,  and  (2)  there  are  technical 
economies  in  passing  material  directly  from  one  stage  of  production 
to  another  within  the  same  works,  as  in  taking  the  molten  pig  iron 
directly  to  the  steel  works,  or  in  using  the  surplus  blast-furnace  gas 
in  other  parts  of  the  works.    For  the  reasons  above  stated,  it  seemed 
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that  the  large  companies  might  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  representa- 
tive units  of  the  industry  for  the  purposes  of  this  cost  discussion. 

The  companies  whose  costs  of  production  were  uniformly  combined 
in  the  cost  averages  for  large  companies,  so  far  as  they  produced  the 
several  products,  were  (1)  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
(2)  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  (Buffalo  plant),  (3)  the  Jones  A 
Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  and  (4)  the  Eepublic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  (Northern 
plants).  The  costs  of  production  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 
for  its  Southern  plants  were  not  included  in  this  computation,  nor  cer- 
tain minor  plants  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  situated  east  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains.  For  two  products  the  average  for  the  large 
companies  includes  also  the  costs  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  which  is 
located  at  Johnstown,  about  80  miles  east  of  Pittsburgh,  but  is 
generally  grouped  with  the  eastern  compiiinies. 

The  smaller  companies  whose  costs  of  production  are  comprised  in 
the  averages  need  not  be  specified  in  detail.  They  include  a  few 
companies  of  intermediate  size,  as  well  as  numerous  companies  which 
are  more  accurately  described  as  small.  It  should  be  noted  that  some 
of  these  smaller  companies  were  well  integrated  and  were  as  efficient 
as  some  of  the  larger  companies. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  the  revised  cost  data  presented  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  report  comprehend  the  costs  for  all  the  companies  in  the 
Lake  ore-using  districts.  These  costs  are,  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son, shown  in  two  ways,  first,  in  the  form  of  the  book  costs  already 
discussed  (these  have  been  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  costs  reported 
by  the  companies),  and  second,  the  same  costs  excluding  transfer 
profits.  These  costs  are  shown  separately  for  large  and  for  small 
companies. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  distinction  between  the  costs  of 
large  and  small  companies  involved  a  different  treatment  with  respect 
to  the  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation,  as  such 
costs  were  not  on  a  comparable  basis.  These  costs  for  the  larger 
companies  were  sometimes  too  high  and  for  the  small  companies 
too  low.  Instead  of  using  exclusively  the  arbitrary  additional  costs  as 
shown  by  the  records  of  the  companies  and  apportioned  by  the 
Bureau  to  the  several  products,  assumed  normal  figures  also  have  been 
used  in  connection  with  the  revised  costs  of  the  products  here  con- 
sidered. This  subject  is  treated  more  fully  later.  (See  pp.  319-320.) 
Section  4.  Method  of  eliminating  transfer  profits. 

The  elimination  of  transfer  profits  by  the  Bureau  was  based  on 
information  furnished  by  the  companies  themselves  respecting  the 
amount  of  such  profits. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  whole  process  of  com- 
putation was  conducted  separately  for  each  company^  iind  was  made 
according  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  its  production  and  consump- 
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tioD  of  the  several  products,  with  amounts  of  cost  and  profit  and  not 
by  the  use  of  averages  per  ton.  In  general,  each  company  reported 
the  total  quantity  of  each  commodity  sold  to  outside  interests  or  trans- 
ferred to  other  departments  or  affiliated  companies  in  its  own  or- 
ganization, together  with  the  profits  obtained  on  such  sales  or  trans- 
fers, respectively.  These  statements  showed,  therefore,  the  profit  by 
products  as  found  in  the  books  of  the  company.  The  companies,  in 
their  statements  of  profits  by  products,  had  not  allowed  for  the  addi- 
tional items  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  and  depreciation 
appearing  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts.  The  Bureau,  however,  in 
its  revision  made  such  an  allowance.  This  was  done  by  adding  these 
additional  costs  to  the  mill  costs.  The  method  applied  was  the  same 
in  principle  as  that  applied  in  reckoning  the  additional  costs  which 
were  added  to  the  mill  costs  in  order  to  obtain  the  total  book  costs 
(see  p.  20). 

It  is  important  to  note  that  there  were  no  additional  costs  to  be 
distributed  in  the  case  of  ore  and  coke,  and  hence  no  adjustment  to  be 
made  respecting  the  profits  thereon.  It  was  on  these  two  products 
that  almost  all  of  the  transfer  profits  deducted  were  received. 

One  rule  followed  in  the  elimination  of  profits  from  the  cost  of 
products  was  crediting  profits  on  sales  of  material  to  the  costs  of 
similar  material  purchased.  It  often  happened  that  during  the  course 
of  a  year  a  company  both  bought  and  sold  a  commodity  which  it 
required  in  the  production  of  another  commodity.  The  reason  for  this 
may  have  been  that  at  one  time  during  the  year  the  production  of  a 
certain  commodity — pig  iron,  for  instance — exceeded  the  demands  for 
consumption,  while  at  another  time  there  was  a  shortage.  It  was 
deemed  proper  to  deduct  from  the  cost  of  such  material  consumed 
the  profit  on  all  pig  iron  transferred  or  sold  up  to  a  tonnage  equal  to 
the  needs  of  consumption,  regardless  of  the  fact  whether  all  of  that 
identical  tonnage  went  into  the  consumption  of  the  steel  works  or  not 
This  was,  in  effect,  offsetting  any  profits  received  from  others  for 
pig  iron  sold  against  profits  paid  to  others  for  pig  iron  purchased,  so 
far  as  was  necessary  to  equalize  the  production  and  consumption. 

This  system  of  computation  can  be  made  clear  by  a  brief  illustra- 
tion. Suppose  a  company  produced  100,000  tons  of  Bessemer  pig 
iron  in  a  year  at  an  average  cost  of  $12  per  ton,  and  sold  35,000  tons 
from  time  to  time  at  an  average  price  of  $14  per  ton,  or  at  $2  per  ton 
profit.  Suppose  it  consumed  in  its  own  steel  works  65,000  tons  of  pig 
iron  of  its  own  production  and  10,000  tons  additional  purchased  in 
the  open  market  at  $15  per  ton.  The  direct  cost  of  the  pig-iron  ton- 
nage consumed  would  therefore  be  65,000  tons  at  $12  per  ton,  and 
10,000  tons  at  $15  per  ton,  or  a  total  of  $930,000.  Against  this  cost, 
according  to  the  rule  adopted  by  the  Bureau,  there  was  put  the 
profit  on  so  much  of  the  tonnage  sold  as  corresponded  to  the  quantity 
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purchased.  In  the  above  case  the  profit  of  $2  per  ton  on  10,000  tons 
of  the  total  tonnage  sold  gives  $20,000.  The  net  cost  of  the  pig  iron 
consumed,  therefore,  was  $910,000.  Such  transactions  of  purchase 
and  sale  during  a  year  were  not  uncommon.  They  were  sometimes 
important  for  companies  mining  and  consuming  ore,  where  a  variety 
of  grades  was  desirable,  as  the  product  of  one  mine  was  sometimes 
sold  in  order  to  buy  that  of  another. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  even  if  no  credit  had  been  given 
for  profit  on  such  sales,  the  total  results  arrived  at  would  not  have 
been  materially  different 

It  would  be  obviously  improper  to  charge  against  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials all  the  profit  on  sales;  that  is,  the  sales  for  tonnages  which 
were  not  needed  in  subsequent  stages  of  production.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  obvious  that  a  company  might  sell  a  large  part  of  its  out- 
put at  a  high  profit  and  buy  a  large  part  for  consumption,  paying  a 
high  profit  to  others.  To  take  no  account  of  this  profit  on  sales  would 
make  its  net  costs  appear  to  be  higher  than  they  really  were.  Indeed, 
a  concern  might  conceivably  enhance  its  costs  by  selling  all  its  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  and  buying  all  the  pig  iron  required  for  consumption. 
Of  course  this  would  not  be  done  if  the  pig-iron  furnaces  were  at  the 
same  point  as  the  steel  works,  but  it  might  occur  if  the  steel  works 
were  located  at  a  different  place.  Indeed,  it  is  presumably  for  this 
reason,  in  some  degree  at  least,  that  such  counterbalancing  sales  and 
purchases  are  made,  as  by  this  means  there  may  be  a  saving  in  freight. 

This  principle  of  crediting  profits  on  material  sold  against  costs 
of  similar  material  purchased  was  applied  consistently  through- 
out these  computations  of  cost  with  profit  eliminated.  Generally 
speaking,  it  was  applied  only  to  exactly  the  same  commercial  com- 
modity, but  in  some  cases  it  was  given  a  slightly  wider  scope 
owing  to  lack  of  specificness  in  the  data  available.  For  example, 
the  sales  of  pig  iron  were  sometimes  not  distinguished  as  to  kind  of 
pig  iron  sold,  and  some  of  it  instead  of  being  Bessemer  pig  iron, 
which  might  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  ingots,  may 
have  been  foundry  pig  iron.  Even  where  there  was  known  to  be  a 
suflSciently  large  quantity  of  Bessemer  sold  to  counterbalance  the 
material  purchased,  the  profit  at  which  it  was  sold  may  not  have 
been  shown  separately.  In  such  cases  it  seemed  reasonable,  however, 
to  make  a  credit  in  the  manner  shown  above  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  profit  on  the  pig  iron  sold.  So  far  as  the  rate  of  profit  is 
concerned,  this  was  generally  higher  on  Bessemer  pig  iron  than  on 
the  other  common  grades,  so  that  if  any  error  existed,  it  was  generally 
in  not  deducting  enough  profit. 

Another  rule  was  that  of  allocating  the  transfer  profit  for  a  given 
commodity  which  was  used  in  the  production  of  two  or  more  corn- 
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modities.  In  such  cases  the  rule  adopted  was  the  obvious  one,  namely, 
to  prorate  the  profits  per  ton  according  to  the  tonnage  consumed. 
Thus,  if  a  company  produced  300,000  tons  of  Bessemer  ingots  and 
consumed  200,000  tons  in  the  production  of  rails  and  100,000  tons 
in  the  production  of  billets,  while  its  profits  on  the  transfer  of  such 
ingots  amounted  to  $300,000  or  to  $1  per  ton  on  the  average,  then  a 
profit  of  $200,000  was  credited  to  the  cost  of  ingots  in  the  production 
of  rails  and  a  profit  of  $100,000  was  credited  to  the  cost  of  ingots 
in  the  production  of  billets. 

A  conspicuous  difficulty  occurred  with  respect  to  the  question  of  the 
period  during  which  a  given  profit  was  earned  and  the  period  of 
production  against  which  it  should  be  applied  in  th^  next  succeeding 
stage.  It  was  practically  necessary  to  assume  that  the  profits  earned 
on  a  given  commodity  in  a  given  year  were  applicable  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  costs  of  the  same  commodity  in  a  succeeding  stage  df  pro- 
duction for  the  same  year,  if  the  respective  tonnages  of  production 
and  consumption  were  equal,  with  suitable  adjustment,  to  be  con- 
sidered below,  if  the  tonnages  were  not  equal.  For  the  steel  products 
here  under  consideration,  namely,  ingots,  billets,  and  rails,  this  was  a 
comparatively  unimportant  matter,  as  the  pig  iron  and  subsequent 
materials  generally  moved  day  by  day  with  little  interruption  from 
one  stage  of  production  to  another.  It  was  of  great  importance,  how- 
ever, with  the  ore  going  into  pig  iron. 

The  case  of  Lake  ore,  therefore,  should  be  considered  specifically. 
The  ore  consumed  in  the  blast  furnaces  in  one  year  was  only  partly 
the  production  of  that  year;  probably  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
Lake  ore  production  was  consumed  in  the  same  year.  The  ore  profits 
were  reckoned,  however,  not  on  the  production  at  the  mines  but  on  the 
sales  or  shipments  from  lower  Lake  ports,  and  the  question,  therefore, 
is  how  far  these  sales  in  any  one  year  covered  the  consumption  of  that 
year.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  also,  that  a  large  part  of  the  Lake  ores 
used  at  the  furnaces  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  was  from 
shipments  billed  out  by  the  ore  companies  and  received  and  stock- 
piled by  the  furnaces  before  the  end  of  the  preceding  year.  This  is 
because  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  particularly  through  the 
Soo  Canal  is  generally  closed  from  the  end  of  November  till  near 
the  end  of  April.  The  ore  has  to  be  brought  down  during  the  open 
season  and  stock-piled  either  at  the  docks  at  lower  Lake  ports  or  at 
the  furnaces. 

It  was  not  possible  from  the  data  furnished  to  divide  the  ore 
profits  according  to  the  time  when  the  ore  was  consumed  nor  to  elimi- 
nate such  profits  from  the  costs  of  pig  iron  or  products  in  subsequent 
stages  of  manufacture  for  the  exact  period  during  which  such  profits 
were  earned.    Consequently,  the  ore  profits  to  be  deducted  from  the 
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costs  of  pig  iron  or  the  products  thereof  were  not  for  any  one  year 
the  exact  profits  that  would  be  deducted  if  all  the  necessary  data  had 
been  available.  As  large  ore  profits,  however,  were  charged  in  each 
year,  and  as  the  lack  of  correspondence  in  the  periods  related  only  to 
a  part  of  each  year,  the  discrepancies  arising  from  these  conditions 
were  not  very  great,  and  for  the  five-year  period,  taken  as  a  whole, 
they  disappeared  almost  entirely. 

The  difficulty  suggested  above  was  partly  obviated,  also,  by  carry- 
ing inventories  forward  into  the  consumption  of  the  succeeding 
year.  An  examination  of  the  data  regarding  the  production  and 
consumption  of  various  products  for  a  given  company  (notably, 
iron  ore  for  the  Steel  Corporation)  showed  that  while  for  the  five-year 
period  there  was  often  a  close  relation  between  the  two  amounts,  yet 
for  a  single  year  there  might  be  considerable  differences.  This  was 
largely  a  question  of  inventories.  The  plan  adopted  was  again  the 
obvious  one,  namely,  where  the  production  of  one  year  exceeded  the 
consumption  to  carry  forward  that  part  of  the  tonnage  and  profit 
which  was  not  required  for  the  consumption  of  that  year  and  to  apply 
it  to  the  consumption  of  the  following  year.  The  computation  of 
tbjB  average  costs  for  five  years  combined,  as  well  as  for  single  years, 
W9S  made  more  accurate  by  the  application  of  this  rule. 

The  most  difficult  question  presented  in  the  computation  of  trans- 
fer profits  was  in  determining  the  division  of  profit  between  the  two 
grades  of  ore,  Bessemer  and  pon-Bessemer.  The  profit  statements 
furnished  to  the  Bureau  did  not  make  this  division.  For  some 
companies  it  was  unnecessary,  because  they  produced  only  one  variety 
of  ore.  For  certain  other  companies  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference, 
because  they  made  only  one  kind  of  pig  iron. 

In  these  cases  it  did  not  make  much,  if  any,  difference  so  far  as 
crediting  ore  profits  was  concerned  whether  they  sold  Bessemer  or 
non-Bessemer  ore,  even  though  they  made  Bessemer  pig  iron  only, 
because  in  either  case  the  profit  on  the  ore  sold  was  a  proper  offset 
to  the  cost  of  an  equal  tonnage  purchased.  But  for  companies  which 
produced  both  Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer  ores  and  which  likewise 
produced  both  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron  it  was  necessary  to 
divide  the  known  ore  profit  between  the  two  grades  of  ore.  The 
problem  was  to  estimate  the  amoimts  of  profit  or  the  profits  per  ton 
obtained  from  Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer  grades,  respectively.  To 
do  this  recourse  was  had  to  the  market  prices  and  tonnage  of  de- 
liveries (transfers  and  sales)  of  the  two  grades  of  ore  for  the  com- 
panies reporting.  The  market  prices,  while  not  giving  an  exact  indi- 
cation of  the  realized  prices,  give,  nevertheless,  an  approximate  one. 
These  prices  showed  the  current  quoted  value  of  the  two  grades, 
Bessemer   and  non-Bessemer,   for  both  the  Old  Ranges  and  the 
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Mesabi  Bange,  for  ore  of  the  standard  analysis.  Where  market  prices 
were  quoted  in  a  form  giving  a  range  of  high  and  low,  e.  g.,  $3  to 
$3.50,  the  lower  quotation  was  the  one  which  generally  represented  the 
real  market  for  tfie  bulk  of  the  business,  and  this,  therefore,  was  used 
in  preference  to  the  mean.  These  market  prices  were  combined  with 
the  respective  tonnages  by  grade  and  range  of  the  companies  report- 
ing and  the  total  value  so  computed  was  compared  with  the  actual 
value  realized.  The  discrepancies  which  appeared,  due,  for  example, 
to  the  full  market  prices  not  being  realized  on  account  of  difference 
in  quality  compared  with  the  standard,  or  to  price  concessions  when 
the  market  was  weak  or  for  some  other  reason,  were  adjusted  by 
revising  the  prices  by  grade  and  range  so  that  the  total  value  so  com- 
puted was  equal  to  the  actual  value  realized.  This  method  of 
adjustment  rested  on  the  assumption  that  variations  in  the  totals 
were  generally  due  to  causes  that  affected  each  grade  in  substantially 
an  equal  degree,  and  this  assumption  was  probably  nearly  correct 
While  the  grades  of  ore  for  the  tonnages  of  the  various  companies 
could  be  determined  with  a  close  approximation  to  the  facts  for  the 
mines  in  the  Old  Eanges  according  to  mine  analysis,  the  grades  for 
the  Mesabi  Range  rested  on  estimates,  though  for  the  greater  part 
of  this  tonnage  the  estimate  was  that  of  the  producers  themselves. 
Another  difficulty  was  the  lack  of  close  correspondence  in  certain 
years  between  production,  for  which  the  grades  could  be  closely 
estimated,  and  shipments,  on  which  the  profits  were  actually  earned. 
While  these  difficulties  made  an  exact  estimate  impossible,  a  close 
approximation  was  obtainable. 

The  actual  average  costs,  prices,  and  profits,  by  years,  for  all  the 
companies  reporting,  on  which  this  estimate  was  based,  are  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

Tablb  87.--AVERAGE  BOOK  COSTS,  PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  FOR  DELIVERIES  OF  LAKE 
ORE  AT  LOWER  LAKE  PORTS,  BY  TEARS,  1903-1906. 


[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

Year. 

Gross  tons. 

Cost 

Price. 

Profit 

1902       

20,111,011 
17,637,433 
16,565,393 
26,083,788 
29,036,436 

t3.77 
2.70 
2.70 
2.58 
2.64 

13.34 
8,57 
8.06 
8.18 
8.47 

to.  57 

1903      , 

.87 

1904      

.86 

1905 « 

.60 

1906 

.88 

Total 

109,424,041 

2.67 

8.33 

.66 



The  deliveries  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  exceeded  the 
production,  because  some  ore  was  taken  from  stock-piles.  While  it 
w&s  possible  to  obtain  the  production  by  ranges,  it  was  not  possible  to 
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obtain  the  deliveries  with  exactness  in  the  same  way.  In  order  to 
allot  them  it  was  necessary  to  estimate  what  proportion  of  the  differ- 
ence was  to  be  charged  against  or  credited  to  the  ore  from  each  range. 
A  general  indication  of  the  facts  was  furnished  by  the  statistics  of 
total  production  and  shipment  from  the  ranges  in  each  year.  From 
this  and  other  information  the  excess  or  deficit  of  deliveries  over 
production  was  allotted  to  the  Mesabi  and  Old  Bange  ore  tonnages. 

While  the  allotments  of  these  differences  to  the  Mesabi  and  the  Old 
Kanges,  respectively,  were  partly  estimates,  they  were  nevertheless 
approximately  correct,  and  any  error  that  existed  therein  was  evi- 
dently of  little  significance  when  compared  with  the  total  tonnages 
of  production  or  delivery. 

The  allotments  of  the  tonnages  for  the  grades  (Bessemer  and  non- 
Bessemer)  for  each  range  were  also  estimates.  As  already  explained 
above,  the  grade  of  ore  for  the  production  of  the  Old  Banges  could  be 
determined  with  considerable  acxiuracy  from  the  mine  analyses  and 
the  allotment  for  the  tonnage  of  production  was  made  accordingly. 
The  Mesabi  ore  production  was  apportioned  between  Bessemer  and 
non-Bessemer  on  the  basis  of  an  estimate  furnished  by  the  producers 
for  the  output  of  several  of  the  largest  producing  companies  whose 
tonnages  made  up  a  great  part  of  the  total.  This  estimate  put  the 
proportion  of  Bessemer  ore  at  about  75  per  cent  for  1902,  1903,  and 
1904,  and  at  about  80  per  cent  for  1905  and  1906.  The  proportion 
of  each  grade  being  determined  for  the  production  from  each  range, 
substantially  the  same  proportions  were  applied  to  the  deliveries. 

With  regard  to  prices,  the  general  tendency  was  for  the  official  price 
to  exceed  the  actual  price.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
.  official  prices  were  for  a  standard  or  base  quality  of  ore,  while  the  ore 
actually  delivered  was  of  varying  quality,  and,' generally  speaking, 
ran  under  the  standard  grade  in  quality.  The  condition  of  the  mar- 
ket also  had  an  influence  in  making  the  actual  price  vary  from  the 
average  of  the  official  quotations,  particularly  if  the  official  prices 
were  fixed  on  a  basis  which  did  not  correspond  with  the  conditions  of 
demand  as  they  developed  during  the  season.  Many  sales  were  like- 
wise made  at  rates  below  the  market,  partly  because  of  old  contracts 
made  when  ore  prices  were  lower  and  partly  because  certain  sales  were 
made  between  affiliated  interests  at  prices  less  than  those  ruling  in 
the  market  Adjustments  were,  therefore,  necessary  to  make  the 
computed  average  price  for  all  ore  each  year  agree  with  the  actual 
average  price. 

The  general  average  cost  shown  by  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  in 
any  given  year  did  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  cost  as  shown 
by  the  cost  sheets,  chiefly  because  one  included  inventories  and  the 
other  did  not 
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A  preliminary  step  to  computing  the  average  costs,  prices,  and 
profits  for  Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer  ore  was  the  computation  of 
costs,  prices,  and  profits  for  the  Mesabi  and  Old  Range  ores,  by  years. 
Then  a  similar  computation  was  made  showing  the  Mesabi  and  Old 
Eange  ore  by  grades.  The  final  result  was  then  arrived  at  by  simply 
combining  Mesabi  and  Old  Range  Bessemer  and  Mesabi  and  Old 
Range  non-Bessemer,  by  years.  The  final  results  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

Table  88.-AVERAGE  COSTS,  PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  FOR  SALES  AND  TRANSFERS  OF 
ALL  LAKE  ORE  REPORTED  TO  THE  BUREAU,  AND  ESTIMATED  DIVISION  OF  THE 
SAME  FOR  BESSEMER  AND  NON-BESSEMER  ORES,  BY  YEARS,  IdO^lOOS. 

fin  dollars  per  groes  ton.] 


Year. 

Grade. 

c«.,. 

Price. 

Profit 

1902                 

Bessemer 

13,000,000 
7,100,000 

$2.71 
2.88 

13.53 
2.98 

10.82 

Non-Beasemer 

Total 

.10 

20,100,000 

2.77  1          3.34 

.57 

Bessemer 

1903 

11,700,000 
6,900,000 

2.64 
2.81 

3.77 
3.17 

1.13 

Non-Bessemer 

Total 

.36 

17,600,000 

2.70 

3.57 

.87 

Bencmer 

1001  

11,200,000 
6,300,000 

2.GC 
2.82 

3.19 
2.80 

.63 

Non-Beasemer 

Total 

^.Oi 

16,600,000 

2.70 

3.06 

.86 

Bessemer 

1906 

17,200,000 
8,900,000 

2.54 
2.66 

3.32 
2.91 

.78 

Non-Bessemer 

Total 

.25 

26,100,000 

2.58 

3.18 

.00 

Bessemer 

1906 , 

19,100,000 
9,900,000 

2.59 
2.71 

3.59 
3.22 

1.00 

Non-Bessemer 

Total 

.51 

29,000,000 

2.6( 

3.47 

.83 

Bessemer 

Total 

72,200,000 
37,100,000 

2.62 

2.76 

3.48 
3.03 

.86 

Non-Bessemer 

Total 

.27 

109,300,000 

2.67 

3.33 

.66 

iLoss. 


While  the  total  average  profits  for  each  year  were  compiled  from 
books  of  account,  the  profits  for  the  two  grades  of  ore  separately 
were  approximate. 

Ore  sales  and  ore  transfers  were  treated  separately  in  making  these 
adjustments  on  account  of  the  marked  differences  in  the  average 
prices  at  which  such  sales  and  transfers  were  made. 

As  just  noted,  while  in  the  determination  of  these  profits  on  ore 
certain  approximations  were  necessary,  yet  the  average  profit  for 
both  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron  combined  is  a  known  amoimt  de- 
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rived  from  the  records  of  the  companies.  There  is,  moreover,  no 
doubt  that  this  allocation  of  the  total  profits  on  ore  as  between 
Bessemer  and  basic  iron  is  substantially  correct. 

Section  5.  Principal  products  for  which  transfer  profits  were  deducted. 

Transfer  profits  were  deducted  from  ore,  coke,  pig  iron,  Bessemer 
ingots,  large  Bessemer  billets,  and  rails. 

The  principal  items  of  transfer  profit  were  for  ore  and  coke,  and 
to  a  less  extent  for  pig  iron  and  certain  minor  raw  materials,  such 
»s  ferromanganese.  The  profits  on  all  ore  and  coke  entering  the 
net  metallic  mixture  and  coke  items,  respectively,  in  the  pig-iron 
cost  sheets  were  deducted  from  the  costs  of  these  items,  thus  giving 
the  net  costs.  In  the  cost  of  ingots  these  deductions  appeared  again 
in  the  reduced  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  along  with  any  deduc- 
tions on  account  of  intermediate  profits  on  pig  iron,  so  far  as  they 
were  applicable  to  the  production  of  the  ingots  in  question.  Similar 
deductions  were  made  from  manganese  costs  on  account  of  inter- 
mediate profits  in  the  spiegel  and  ferromanganese.  As  these  deduc- 
tions resulted  in  a  revised  cost  for  the  ingots,  they  likewise  affected 
in  a  similar  maimer  the  cost  of  ingots  used  in  making  large  billets 
and  rails. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
BEVISED  COSTS,  1902-1906. 
Section  1.  Comparison  of  costs  of  Lake  ore. 

The  present  section  comprises  the  ore  costs  for  all  the  companies 
reporting,  combined,  including  the  Steel  Corporation. 

The  costs  of  Lake  ore  require  only  one  insignificant  elimination, 
namely,  a  very  smaU  intermediate  profit  from  intercompany  royalty. 
That  there  are  no  intermediate  transfer  profits  on  materials  is  due, 
of  course,  to  the  fact  that  ore  is  an  original  raw  material.  There  is, 
however,  a  large  and  very  important  transportation  profit  in  the 
carriage  of  ore  accruing  almost  entirely  to  the  Steel  Corporation,  but 
on  account  of  this  circumstance,  as  already  stated,  this  profit  is  not 
to  be  eliminated  in  these  comparisons  of  average  costs  for  the  several 
companies,  although  the  extent  of  it  will  be  shown  in  detail  in 
Chapter  X,  and  it  will  be  taken  up  also,  as  already  noted,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation  alone  for  the  year  1910. 

Table  89.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  LAKE  ORE  AT  LOWER  LAKE  PORTS,  EXCLUDING 
PROFIT  FROM  INTERCOMPANY  ROYALTY,  DISTINGUISHINQ  LARGE  AND  SMALL 
COMPANIES,  1902-1906.1 

[In  dollars  per  gross  toxL] 


Item. 


All  compa- 
nies (106,^ 
728  tons). 


Labor 

Supplies 

Repairs 

Expense 

Depreciation  and  stripping 

Royalty ^ 

Cost  at  mine 

RaU  freight 

Lake  freight 

Total 

General  charges 

Total  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports 


10.45 
.17 


1.06 
.67 
.74 


2.46 
.16 


2.63 


Large  oom- 
panfes  (84,- 
600,942  tons). 


Small  compa- 
nies (21,347,- 
786  tons). 


10.44 
.17 
.02 
.02 
.17 
.23 


10.50 
.20 
.03 
.06 
.05 
.21 


1.06 
.60 
.74 


1.05 
.58 

.74 


2.48 

.16 


2.37 
.12 


2.64 


2.49 


1  For  aveng»  coats  by  yeazs,  see  Table  XVII,  p.  561 
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Comparison  of  costs  of  labge  and  small  companies  afteb  ExcLin)- 
INO  profits  from  intercompany  royalties. — ^The  costs  as  shown  in 
this  table  differ  from  the  book  costs  shown  above  (see  p.  84)  in  two 
respects  cwoly.  First,  they  distinguish  all  companies,  large  companies, 
and  small  c(»npanies,  and  second,  they  show  the  costs  after  elimi- 
nating profits  from  intercompany  royalties. 

The  term  ^'  small  companies  "  is  not  such  an  accurate  description 
in  the  case  of  companies  mioing  ore  as  for  some  products  to  be  con- 
sidered later.  For  ore  mining  companies  it  includes  some  of  the 
larger  merchant  ore  concerns,  which,  however,  had  little  or  no  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron. 

Inasmuch  as  the  changes  in  costs  on  account  of  the  elimination  of 
profits  frcHn  intercompany  royalties  were  very  slight,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  show  the  book  costs  together  with  the  same  costs  after  elimi- 
nating such  profits.  The  profits  from  intercompany  royalties  aver- 
aged only  $0.02  per  ton  for  all  companies  combined  and  $0.03  for  the 
large  companies.  There  was  little  variation  from  year  to  year  in 
this  item  of  intercompany  royalty  profit  for  large  companies;  it 
averaged  $0.02  per  ton  in  1903,  $0.03  in  1902,  1904,  and  1906,  and 
$0.04  in  1905.  For  the  small  companies  there  was  no  deduction  on 
account  of  intercompany  royalty  profit. 

After  making  this  small  deduction  for  intercompany  royalty  profit 
the  average  mine  cost  was  the  same  for  the  three  groups  shown, 
namely,  $1.05  per  ton.  There  were,  however,  some  differences  in  the 
various  cost  items  for  the  different  groups.  Thus,  for  the  item  of 
labor,  which  represents  the  direct  labor  cost  only,  the  average  for  all 
companies  was  $0.45  per  ton,  as  compared  with  $0.44  per  ton  for  the 
large  companies  and  $0.50  per  ton  for  the  small  companies.  The 
item  of  supplies  averaged  the  same  both  for  all  companies  and  for 
large  companies,  $0.17  per  ton,  while  for  small  companies  it  was  $0.20. 
Repairs  averaged  only  $0.02  per  ton  both  for  all  companies  and  for 
large  companies,  and  $0.03  for  small  companies.  Expense  averaged 
$0.03  per  ton  for  all  companies  as  against  $0.02  for  large  companies 
and  $0.06  for  small  companies.  The  greatest  variation  between  the 
cost  items  for  large  and  small  companies  was  in  the  item  of  depre- 
ciation, as  the  large  companies  charged  much  greater  amounts 
than  the  small  companies.  This  item  averaged  $0.15  per  ton  for  all 
companies.  The  charge  for  large  companies  was  $0.17  per  ton,  or 
$0.12  more  than  the  charge  for  small  companies,  which  was  $0.05.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  item  of  depreciation  includes  stripping,  aver- 
aging a  few  cents  per  ton  for  the  large  companies.  The  small  com- 
panies made  no  distinct  charge  for  stripping.  The  small  companies 
showed  a  lower  average  royalty,  even  after  the  deduction  of  profits 
on  interc<Mnpany  royalties,  the  average  for  the  small  companies  being 
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$0.21  per  ton,  as  against  a  net  average  royalty  of  $0.23  for  the  large 
companies.  -Many  iee-ore  mines  (largely  in  the  Marquette  Bange )  were 
in  the  small-company  group.  These  having,  of  course,  no  royalty, 
tended  to  reduce  the  average  royalty  cost  of  that  group  as  a  whole. 

The  small  companies  showed  a  lower  average  rail  freight,  princi- 
pally due  to  the  fact  that  no  mines  in  the  Vermilion  Range  were  in- 
cluded among  them,  the  average  being  $0.58  per  ton,  as  against  $0.69 
for  the  large  companies.  On  the  other  hand,  their  average  Lake 
freight  charge  was  exactly  the  same  as  for  the  large  companies, 
namely,  $0.74  per  ton. 

The  small  companies  also  had  smaller  general  charges,  $0.12  per 
ton,  as  against  $0.16  for  the  large  companies.  Consequently,  the  small 
companies  had  a  lower  average  total  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports,  namely, 
$2.49  per  ton,  as  compared  with  $2.64  for  the  large  companies,  a  dif- 
ference of  $0.15  per  ton.  This  advantage  of  the  small  companies  was 
not  due,  however,  to  cheaper  mining  as  such,  but  to  different  condi- 
tions with  respect  to  royalty  and  freights.  It  should  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  the  small  companies  whose  ore  costs  are  shown  here, 
for  the  most  part,  are  not  the  same  small  companies  as  those  for 
which  the  average  costs  of  pig  iron  are  given  later. 

These  figures  show  the  average  costs  of  ore  at  lower  Tjake  ports, 
but  not,  of  course,  at  the  furnace.  While  some  of  the  consuming  fur- 
naces were  located  at  lower  Lake  ports,  the  net  costs  of  a  particular 
furnace  can  not  be  figured  from  these  averages. 

For  the  average  of  all  the  furnaces  using  Lake  ore,  a  considerable 
amount  of  rail  freight  has  to  be  added,  becayse  most  of  them  are 
located  at  a  considerable  distance  south  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

As  has  been  explained  above,  these  costs  of  ore  at  lower  Lake 
ports  do  not  contain  any  deduction  on  account  of  the  large  profits 
from  the  transportation  of  ore  which  are  made  by  a  few  ore-produc- 
ing interests,  and,  in  fact,  almost  entirely  by  the  Steel  Corporation. 
The  effect  of  such  transportation  profits  on  the  net  cost  of  ore  at 
lower  Lake  ports  is  taken  up  in  Chapter  X,  and  also  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  integration  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  the  year 
1910  (Chs.  XIV  to  XVIII). 

Method  of  computing  cost  of  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports. — ^The  cost 
of  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports  was  determined  in  two  ways,  first,  on  the 
basis  of  production  costs,  and  second,  on  the  basis  of  costs  as  shown  by 
profit  and  loss  statements. 

By  the  first  method  the  cost  of  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports  was  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  mine  costs  (including  general  expense,  depre- 
ciation, and  royalty)  plus  the  expenses  of  rail  freight  from  the  mines 
to  upper  Lake  ports,  and  the  expenses  of  Lake  freight  from  upper 
Lake  ports  to  lower  Lake  ports. 
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By  the  sec<md  method  of  computing  the  cost  of  ore  at  lower  Lake 
ports,  the  cost  of  ore  was  taken  as  shown  by  the  profit  and  loss  state- 
ments of  the  ore  companies  and  this  cost  had  reference  to  the  ton- 
nage actually  delivered  at  lower  Lake  ports. 

The  transfer  profits  eliminated  from  hock  costs  of  pig  iron  were 
based  upon  the  cost  of  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports  computed  by  the 
second  method,  namely,  from  profit  and  loss  statements. 

The  table  following  shows  the  average  hock  cost  at  lower  Lake 
ports,  as  shown  by  profit  and  loss  statements,  by  years: 

tablb  90.— average  book  cost  of  lake  ore  at  lower  lake  ports,  distin- 
ouishinq  large  and  small  companies,  from  profit  and  loss  statements, 

BY  YEARS,  1902-1006. 

[In  donsrs  per  groas  ton.] 


Year. 

AU  com- 
panies. 

Large  com- 
panies. 

Small  com- 
panies. 

1908 

12.77 
2.70 
2.70 

2.58 
2.64 

12.82 
2.78 
2.74 
2.61 
S.68 

12.52 
2.41 

1908 

1904 .  . 

2  55 

1905 

2  43 

1906 

2.48 

Total 

2. 07 

2.72 

2.47 

The  above  table  requires  no  comment  further  than  to  note  that  in 
every  year  the  costs  of  the  small  companies  were  lower  than  those  of 
the  large  companies,  because  of  lower  charges  for  depreciation  and 
stripping  and  freight.    (See  Table  XVII,  p.  562.) 

Section  2.  Comparkon  of  costs  of  ooke. 

The  coke  produced  by  the  companies  which  are  considered  in  these 
computations  of  revised  costs  was  of  three  kinds,  (1)  Connellsville 
beehive  coke,  (2)  Pocahontas  beehive  coke,  and  (3)  by-product  coke. 
While  the  costs,  except  for  by-product  coke,  are  substantially  the 
same  as  the  costs  for  the  same  districts  already  considered  (see 
pp.  71,  73)  the  quantities  are  not  the  same.  In  none  of  these  three 
was  there  any  profit  included  in  the  coke  costs  themselves,  on  account 
of  the  transfer  prices  of  coal,  which  could  be  excluded  on  the  basis 
of  data  furnished  the  Bureau.  (In  the  subsequent  use  of  such  coke 
in  making  pig  iron,  however,  there  was  a  considerable  transfer  profit, 
as  noted  on  p.  66.)  Furthermore,  with  respect  to  the  differences 
t>efween  large  and  small  companies,  it  should  be  noted  that  practi- 
cally all  the  Connellsville  coke  (beehive)  for  which  the  Bureau  had 
returns  was  made  by  the  large  companies.  In  fact,  the  tonnage  for 
small  companies  was  so  small  that,  although  there  were  considerable 
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diflferences  in  their  costs,  it  had  no  effect  on  the  computation  of  aver- 
age book  costs  for  all  companies,  which  were  identical  with  the  costs 
for  large  companies,  hence  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  discuss  large  and 
small  companies  separately.  The  by-product  coke  reported  to  the 
Bureau  was  all  produced  by  large  companies.  As  regards  the  Poca- 
hontas coke  (beehive),  however,  large  and  small  companies  can  be 
shown  separately. 

CoifPARISON  OF  BOOK  OOSTS  OF  PoCAHONTAS  BEEHIVE  COKE  FOB  LABGE 

AND  SMALL  cx>MPANiES. — ^A  comparison  of  book  costs  of  Pocahontas 
beehive  coke,  distinguishing  between  large  and  small  companies,  is 
given  in  the  following  table: 

Tablb  OL— AVERAQB  book  COST  OF  POCAHONTAS  BEEHIVE  COKE,  DISTINaUISmNO 
LARGE  AND  SMALL  COMPANIES,  1902-190S. 


[In  doUanper  net  ton.] 

Item. 

AUcom- 
panics 

Large  com- 
panies 

Small  com- 
panies 

Labor 

$1.26 
.14 
.04 
.00 
.08 
.18 

C1.83 
.20 
.01 
.00 
.06 
.13 

$1.23 

Mfttfriftto 

.11 

R«P«^.... X                        .     .     ....ax.x..... 

.05 

General  expense 

.09 

Depreciation 

.00 

Royalty 

.U 

Book  cost  at  ovois 

1.74 

1.80 

1.70 

The  average  book  cost  of  beehive  coke  in  the  Pocahontas  district 
for  all  companies  was  $1.74  per  ton.  The  difference  between  the  costs 
for  large  companies  and  for  small  companies  was  only  $0.10  per  ton, 
$1.80  per  ton  for  large  companies  as  against  $1.70  per  ton  for  small 
companies.  The  greatest  difference  in  the  cost  items  was  in  labor  and 
in  materials,  $0.09  per  ton  in  both  instances,  the  small  companies 
having  the  lower  costs.  This  was  partially  offset  by  a  difference  in 
favor  of  the  large  companies  in  repairs,  and  in  depreciation  of  $0.04 
per  ton  in  each  case,  leaving  a  net  difference  of  $0.10  per  ton,  as 
above  noted.  The  items  of  general  expense  and  royalty  were  the  same 
for  both  groups. 

Comparison  of  book  costs  ofjbeehive  and  by-product  coke  for  all 
COMPANIES. — ^A  comparison  of  book  costs  of  Connellsville  and  Poca- 
hontas beehive  coke  and  by-product  coke  is  given  in  the  table 
following. 
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TlBLl  «2.--AyERAaE  BOOK  COSTS  OF  CONNELLSVILLE  AND  POCAHONTAS  BEEHIVE 
COKE  AND  BY-PRODUCT  COKE,  FOR  ALL  COMPANIES,  1902-1908.1 

[In  dollan  per  net  ton.] 


Beehive. 

Item. 

ConneUsville 
district 

Pocahontas 
district 

By-nrodaot 

Labor 

.15 
.06 
.06 
.10 
.01 

$1.36 
.14 
.04 
.00 
.08 
.13 

10.67 

Materials 

.31 

Bepaiis 

.13 

.14 

THpndAtkm      

.11 

Bovaltv     

Total               

1.46 
.03 

1.74 

1.35 

Credit  for  by-prodacts 

.64 

Total 

1.43 

1.74 

.61 

Ctttofcoal 

1.33 

Total 

1.43 

l,1A 

1.04 

Fwrfght .. 

1.40 

Book  coet  at  oyens 

1.43 

1.74 

8.43 

>  For  average  book  costs  by  years,  see  Table  XVUI,  p.  663. 

*  The  cost  items  for  by-prodact  ooke  can  not  be  compared  with  the  cost  Items  for  beehive  coke,  as  the 
items  in  the  case  of  by-iMToduct  coke  are  for  cost  of  coking  only,  the  cost  of  coal  being  entered  as  a  separate 
item.  Thefreightonthecoaltotheby-prodactovens,whicharelocatedatthe  blast  ftimaces,  is  also  entered 
as  a  separate  item.  In  the  case  of  beehive  ooke,  the  cost  items  comprise  both  the  cost  of  mining  the  coal 
and  coking  it.  Consequently  there  is  no  separate  item  for  cost  of  coaL  As  the  ooke  is  made  at  the  mines, 
there  is  no  specific  item  of  fireight  involved  in  the  cost  of  beehive  ooke  at  ovens. 

*  Already  indaded  in  the  items  of  cost 

The  average  book  cost  for  coke  was  $1.43  per  tcm  for  Connells- 
ville  coke,  $1.74  per  ton  for  Pocahontas  coke,  and  $3.43  per  ton  for 
by-product  coke. 

The  coke  costs  for  the  diflFerent  districts  are  not  strictly  compar- 
able, because  the  coke  was  made  under  such  diflFerent  working  condi- 
tions. This  is  especially  true  of  beehive  and  by-product  coke  and  a 
comparison  of  costs  would  be  valueless.  In  the  case  of  beehive  coke, 
however,  a  comparison  of  costs  between  the  Connellsville  and  Poca- 
hontas districts  is  of  considerable  interest  because  practically  the 
whole  diflTerence  in  cost  was  in  the  item  of  labor.  The  actual  book 
cost  of  Connellsville  coke  was  $1.46  per  ton,  but  this  was  reduced  to 
$1.43  per  ton  by  a  credit  of  $0.03  per  ton.  Strictly  speaking,  this 
was  not  a  credit  for  by-products,  as  no  by-products  were  recovered 
from  beehive  coke,  but  was  a  credit  due  to  various  items  of  miscel- 
laneous income,  the  most  important  of  which  was  rental  of  tenements 
to  cwnpany  employees.  The  total  cost  in  the  Pocahontas  district 
was  $1.74  per  ton,  or  $0.31  per  ton  more  than  in  the  Connellsville 
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district  As  above  stated,  this  difference  was  almost  entirely  in  the 
item  of  labor,' in  which  there  was  a  difference  of  $0.29  per  ton  in  favor 
of  the  Connellsville  district,  $0.97  per  ton  as  against  $1.26  per  ton. 
The  high  cost  of  labor  in  the  Pocahontas  district  was  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  in  this  district  labor  was  scarce  and  was  less  reliable 
and  less  efficient.  Connellsville  also  had  an  advantage  of  $0.01  per 
ton  in  the  item  of  general  expense,  while  Pocahontas  had  an  ad- 
vantage of  $0.01  per  ton  in  materials  and  $0.02  per  ton  in  repairs. 
Depreciation  and  royalty  should  properly  be  considered  together,  ae 
the  comparison  is  between  the  costs  of  coke  made  from  coal  held  in 
fee  and  coal  held  under  lease.  Depreciation  was  high  and  royalty 
low  in  the  Connellsville  district  because  practically  all  the  coal  land 
was  held  in  fee.  The  contrary  was  true  of  the  Pocahontas  district 
where  the  coal  lands  were  held  under  lease.  Depreciation  and  royalty 
combined  average  $0.20  per  ton  for  the  Connellsville  district  and 
$0.21  per  ton  for  the  Pocahontas  district. 

For  most  of  this  coke  a  considerable  freight  had  to  be  paid  to  get 
it  to  the  blast  furnace,  i.  e.,  for  all  coke  except  the  by-product  coke. 

For  Connellsville  and  Pocahontas  coke,  these  average  costs  were  the 
same  as  for  the  total  production  already  given,  although  the  tonnage 
in  the  case  of  the  former  is  not  quite  so  large  (see  p.  71) .  For  the  by- 
product coke  the  average  cost  here  shown  was  considerably  higher 
than  the  average  cost  of  all  by-product  coke  reported  to  the  Bureau, 
which  is  shown  elsewhere  (see  p.  73).  A  discussion  of  the  different 
items  of  by-product  coke  is  not  of  any  special  importance,  as  beehive 
and  by-product  coke  costs,  as  above  stated,  are  not  comparable. 

Section  3.  Comparison  of  costs  of  Bessemer  pig  iron. 

The  book  costs  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  are  compared  below  with  the 
costs  after  the  elimination  of  intermediate  transfer  profits  on  ore  and 
coke.  The  costs  of  the  large  and  small  companies  are  distinguished  in 
each  case. 
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TiALB  93.— AVERAGE  BOOK  CO^T  OF  BESSEMER  PIQ  IRON,  TRANSFER  PROFITS  IN- 
CLUDED THEREIN,  AND  COST  EXCLUDING  TRANSFER  PROFITS,  DISTINGUISHING 
LARGE  AND  SMALL  COMPANIES,  1902-1M6.1 

rin  dollars  per  gross  too.] 


AH  companies 
(44,311,530  tons). 

Large  companies 
(40,873,260  tons). 

Small  companies 
(3,438,280  tons). 

Item. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Exclud- 
ing trans- 
fer profits. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Exclud- 
ing trans- 
fer profits. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Exclud- 
ing trans- 
fer profits. 

Net  metaUio  mixture 

Coke 

$7.36 

3.81 

.43 

.73 

.10 

.13 
.12 

.34 
.18 
.03 

$1.26 
.53 





$6.10 

3.28 

.43 

.73 

.10 

.13 
.12 

.24 
.18 
.03 

17.88 

3.75 

.43 

.60 

.11 

.13 
.11 

.24 
.17 
.03 

$1.37 
.56 

$6.01 

3.19 

.43 

.60 

.11 

.13 

.11 

.24 
.17 
.03 

1 
$7.20 

.4.41 

.49 

1.26 

.08 

.06 
.16 

.26 
.25 
.01 

$0.06 

$7.14 
4.41 

Limestone 

.49 

Labor 

1  26 

Steam 

.08 

Materials    in    repairs    and 
maintenance 

.06 

Supplies  and  tooVf 

.16 

MieeeUaneous   and    general 

works  expense 

Relining  and  renewals 

Contingent  fund 

.26 
.25 
.01 

F^imflre  oc^ 

13.13 

.37 
.39 

1.79 

11.34 

.37 
.39 

13.04 

.40 
.42 

1.93 

11.11 

.40 
.42 

14.18 

.06 

14.12 

Additional  cost: 

General    and    miscella- 
neous expense. .  .^ 

Depreciation 

.09 

.00 

Total  cost 

13.89 

1.79 

12.10 

13.86 

1.93 

11.93 

14.27 

.06 

14.21 

*  For  average  costs,  excluding  transfer  profits,  by  years,  see  Table  XIX,  p.  564. 

Comparison  of  book  costs. — The  table  shows  that  the  average 
Bessemer  pig-iron  costs  of  the  large  companies,  even  before  the  elimi- 
nation of  antecedent  transfer  profits,  were  distinctly  lower  than  those 
of  the  small  companies,  the  furnace  costs  being,  respectively,  $13.04 
and  $14.18  per  ton,  giving  an  advantage  for  the  large  companies  of 
$1.14  per  ton.  The  chief  differences  between  the  furnace  costs  of 
large  and  small  companies  are  found  in  the  costs  of  ore,  coke,  and 
labor.  The  ore  cost  of  the  large  companies  was  higher,  being  booked 
at  $7.38  per  ton,  or  $0.18  higher  than  that  of  the  small  companies, 
$7.20  per  ton,  but  the  difference  was  chiefly  due  to  the  location  of 
the  furnaces.  As  stated  above  (see  p.  282),  the  small  companies  for 
which  the  costs  of  pig  iron  are  shown  here  are  not,  generally  speaking, 
the  same  small  companies  for  which  average  costs  of  ore  were  shown 
above.  The  disadvantage  of  the  large  companies  in  respect  to  book 
cost  of  ore  was  more  than  offset  by  the  book  cost  of  coke.  The  large 
companies,  with  an  average  book  cost  of  coke  of  $3.75  per  ton,  had  an 
advantage  of  $0.66  per  ton  over  the  small  companies  ($4.41).  In 
this  case  also  location  was  the  chief  factor. 

77232^—13 ^21 
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The  net  advantage  of  location  with  respect  to  these  two  materials 
may  be  roughly  estimated,  therefore,  at  $0.48  per  ton  for  the  large 
companies. 

The  large  companies  also  had  an  advantage  over  the  smaU  com- 
panies of  $0.06  per  ton  in  the  cost  of  limestone,  the  cost  being  $0.43 
per  ton  as  against  $0.49  per  ton.  Thus,  the  large  companies  had  an 
advantage  of  $0.54  per  ton  with  respect  to  the  three  raw  materials 
for  producing  pig  iron — ore,  coke,  and  limestone. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  large  companies  was,  however,  in  the 
labor  cost,  namely,  $0.69  per  ton,  as  compared  with  $1.26  per  ton  for 
the  small  companies,  a  difference  of  $0.57  per  ton.  This  was  due 
chiefly  to  differences  in  efficiency  of  plants,  volume  of  production,  etc., 
and  was  perhaps  partly  the  result  of  a  larger  investment  of  capital 
per  ton  of  product.  Of  course,  even  where  the  investment  is  not 
greater  in  proportion  to  output,  it  is  generally  possible  to  have  a 
more  efficient  equipment  with  large  furnaces  than  with  small  ones. 

The  differences  between  the  other  items  of  cost  for  large  and  small 
companies  were  small,  in  no  case  exceeding  $0.08  per  ton.  The  large 
companies  had  an  advantage  of  $0.05  per  ton  in  supplies  and  tools, 
$0.02  in  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense,  and  $0.08  in  relin- 
ing  and  renewals.  The  small  companies,  on  the  other  hand,  had  an 
advantage  of  $0.03  per  ton  in  steam,  $0.07  in  materials  in  repairs 
and  maintenance,  and  $0.02  in  the  contingent  fund.  This  still  left, 
however,  a  net  advantage  of  $0.03  per  ton  in  favor  of  the  large  com- 
panies for  all  items  aside  from  raw  materials  and  labor. 

The  items  of  additional  cost  were  derived  from  the  profit  and  loss 
accounts  and  could  not  be  allocated  except  by  more  or  less  arbitrary 
methods  of  apportionment.  (See  p.  20.)  They  comprise  the  items 
of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  and  depreciation.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  Bureau  has  erred  on  the  side  of  making  the  costs  too 
high  in  including  the  full  amount  of  these  additional  charges  in  the 
case  of  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron,  inasmuch  as  the  charges  for 
general  expense  were  incurred  only  in  a  small  degree  in  connection 
with  the  pig-iron  branch  of  the  business  for  large  steel  companies, 
though  the  system  of  allocating  these  additional  expenses  gave  an 
item  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  of  $0.37  per  ton  for 
Bessemer  pig  iron  and  $0.27  for  basic  pig  iron.  A  fair  average  de- 
preciation charge  for  a  blast-furnace  plant  is  $0.40  per  ton  of  product 
The  allocation  of  additional  cost  for  this  item,  on  the  principle 
applied,  worked  out  to  give  an  average  depreciation  charge  of  $0.39 
for  Bessemer  pig  iron,  but  of  only  $0.25  per  ton  for  basic.  For  basic 
iron,  therefore,  the  allowance  for  depreciation  was  probably  too  low. 
Taking  the  total  additional  cost,  the  allowance  per  ton  was  consider- 
ably too  high  for  Bessemer  and  a  little  too  high  for  basic    These 
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additional  expenses  are,  therefore,  stated  in  full  as  separate  items, 
with  the  caution  that  they  are  sometimes  excessive  and  sometimes 
inadequate. 

The  additional  costs  for  large  and  small  companies  probably  were 
not  made  on  a  comparable  basis,  those  for  the  large  companies 
being,  on  the  average,  considerably  too  high,  and  those  for  the  small 
companies  too  low.  Such  additional  costs  for  the  large  companies 
might  be  expected  to  run  higher,  especially  on  account  of  more  elab- 
orate technical  organization  and  equipment  intended  to  reduce  oper- 
ating costs. 

The  general  and  miscellaneous  expenses  were  considerable  for  the 
large  companies,  partly  on  account  of  their  more  complicated  organ- 
ization, and  amounted  to  $0.40  per  ton.  The  small  companies  made 
no  separate  charge  for  this  item,  such  charges  perhaps  being  included 
in  their  furnace  costs,  although  this  probably  was  not  the  case  to  any 
great  extent. 

There  was  also  a  great  disparity  in  the  charges  for  depreciation, 
which  averaged  $0.42  per  ton  for  the  large  companies  and  only  $0.09 
for  the  small  companies.  It  is  very  plain,  therefore,  that  the  large 
companies  made  very  heavy  charges  for  depreciation  as  compared 
with  the  small  companies.  Some  difference  in  this  respect  may  have 
been  necessary,  owing  to  the  more  elaborate  equipment  of  the  large 
companies,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  depreciation  is  reck- 
oned per  ton  of  product,  and  more  elaborate  equipment  tends  to 
facilitate  larger  tonnages.  In  other  words,  more  extensive  plant  in- 
vestment is  not  synonymous  with  greater  investment  per  ton  of 
product,  or  with  greater  depreciation  per  ton  of  product.  For  de- 
preciation alone,  however,  $0.40  per  ton  is  regarded  as  ample,  while 
general  expenses  properly  chargeable  to  blast  furnaces  are  undoubt- 
edly small  for  steel-making  companies. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  the  total  book  costs  of  large  and  small 
companies  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  may  be  noted,  namely,  $13.86 
per  ton  of  pig  iron  for  large  companies  and  $14.27  for  small  com- 
panies, giving  a  difference  of  $0.41  per  ton  in  favor  of  the  former. 

Since  the  method  of  allocating  additional  costs  was  arbitrary  (see 
p.  20),  it  seemed  advisable  to  determine  what  would  be  a  normal 
allowance  for  such  costs  and  this  was  done  by  the  Bureau  after  con- 
sultation with  officials  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  It  was  determined 
that  an  allowance  of  $0.40  per  ton  for  depreciation  and  $0.10  per  ton 
for  general  expense  was  sufficient  to  cover  such  additional  costs  for 
pig  iron.*    It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  allowance 

>The  normal  costs  for  general  expense  and  depreciation,  per  ton  of  Bessemer  ingots, 
large  Bessemer  billets,  and  Bessemer  rails  were  placed  at  |0.60,  fl.lO,  and  |1^0  per 
ton,  respectively. 
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is  cumulative  in  succeeding  stages  of  production  owing  to  the  fact 
that  more  than  1  ton  of  material  is  required  to  produce  1  ton  of  a 
more  highly  elaborated  product;  also  in  each  succeeding  stage  of 
production  there  is  a  further  charge  for  depreciation  on  account  of 
the  additional  equipment  required  to  carry  on  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. The  charge  for  general  expense,  which  includes  selling  ex- 
pense, is,  of  course,  much  heavier  on  the  commercial  products  than  on 
the  products  which  generally  are  to  be  further  elaborated. 

If  instead  of  the  arbitrary  additional  costs  an  assumed  normal 
allowance  for  such  costs,  namely,  $0.50  per  ton,  be  added^  the  total 
book  costs  would  be  $13.64  per  ton  for  the  large  companies  and  $14.68 
for  the  small  companies,  a  difference  of  $1.14  per  ton. 

Comparison  of  costs  of  all  cx)mpanies  after  elimination  of  in- 
termediate TRANSFER  PROFITS. — ^Thcre  wcrc  great  differences  be- 
tween the  average  book  costs  of  all  the  companies  combined  and  these 
costs  after  eliminating  antecedent  profits  from  transfers  of  materials. 
These  differences  were  far  greater  for  large  companies  than  for  small 
companies. 

The  only  items  of  cost  which  were  changed  by  the  revision  were 
those  for  net  metallic  mixture  and  coke.  As  shown  on  the  books,  the 
average  cost  of  the  net  metallic  mixture  for  all  companies  was  $7.36 
per  ton  of  pig  iron.  The  elimination  of  the  transfer  profits  of  $1.26 
reduced  this,  however,  to  $6.10  per  ton.  This  corresponds  to  a  trans- 
fer profit  on  the  ore  consumed  of  approximately  $0.70  per  ton,  about 
1.8  tons  of  ore  being  used  on  the  average  to  produce  a  ton  of  Bessemer 
pig  iron. 

^  The  transfer  profits  of  $0.53  per  ton  eliminated  from  the  cost  of 
coke  reduced  the  book  cost  for  all  companies  from  $3.81  per  ton  of  pig 
iron  to  a  net  cost  of  $3.28  per  ton.  A  little  more  than  a  gross  ton  of 
coke  was  used,  on  the  average,  for  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  and  hence  the 
transfer  profit  per  net  ton  of  coke  was  about  $0.46  per  net  ton  of  coke 
used. 

On  account  of  these  differences  in  particular  items  the  furnace 
costs  necessarily  differed  greatly.  The  average  furnace  cost  for  all 
companies,  as  shown  on  the  books,  was  $13.13  per  ton  of  pig  iron, 
as  against  $11.34  per  ton,  after  taking  out  the  total  transfer  profits 
of  $1.79.  Corresponding  differences  existed  for  the  total  costs  be- 
fore and  after  such  revisions.  Thus,  the  total  book  cost  was  $13.89 
per  ton  of  pig  iron ;  or,  less  transfer  profits  of  $1.79,  $12.10  per  ton. 

It  should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that  as  these  dif- 
ferences were  due  to  the  elimination  of  profits  derived  from  pre- 
ceding stages  of  production,  it  is  logical  that  the  cost  should  be 
lower  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  larger  margin  of  profit  to  furnish 
a  return  on  the  larger  investment  involved* 
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Comparison  of  costs  of  large  and  small  companies  after  elimi- 
nation OF  intermediate  transfer  PROFiTfiL — The  reductions  in  cost 
which  are  shown  above  were  more  characteristic  of  the  large  com- 
panies than  of  the  small  companies,  because  the  former,  generally 
speaking,  were  more  completely  integrated,  and  consequently  earned 
larger  profits  from  antecedent  stages  of  production. 

Thus,  while  the  large  companies  showed  higher  book  costs  for  net 
metallic  mixture  than  the  small  companies,  the  cost  of  this  item,  after 
eliminating  the  transfer  profits,  was  very  much  lower  for  them, 
namely,  $6.01  per  ton  of  pig  iron  as  against  $7.14  per  ton.  The 
small  companies,  on  the  average,  showed  very  little  profit  on  this 
account — only  $0.06  per  ton,  as  against  $1.37  for  the  large  companies. 

In  the  case  of  coke  there  was  no  intermediate  transfer  profit  for 
the  small  companies,  while  that  for  the  large  companies  averaged 
$0.56  per  ton. 

Consequently,  the  average  furnace  cost  after  the  elimination  of 
transfer  profits  showed  $11.11  per  ton  for  the  large  companies,  as 
compared  with  $14.12  per  ton  for  the  small  companies. 

These  marked  differences  in  furnace  costs  are  somewhat  dimin- 
ished, when  the  total  costs  are  compared,  on  account  of  the  greater 
additional  costs  of  the  large  companies.  (See  p.  289.)  Eliminat- 
ing transfer  profits,  the  total  cost  for  the  large  companies  was  $11.93 
per  ton,  as  compared  with  $14.21  for  the  small  companies,  a  differ- 
ence of  $2.28  per  ton. 

If  the  additional  costs  were  taken  as  equal  for  each  group  of  com- 
panies at  an  assumed  normal  cost  of  $0.50  per  ton  (see  p.  289),  the 
difference  would  have  been  $3.01  per  ton. 

AVTiile  in  this  revision  of  book  costs  the  Bureau  is  not  attempting 
to  eliminate  any  profits  except  those  from  the  transfers  of  materials, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  if  transportation  profits  on  ore  (see 
p.  329)  were  also  eliminated  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  pig  iron 
resulting  therefrom  would  have  been  still  greater,  at  least  for  the 
large  companies.  This  further  reduction  in  the  cost  would  be  larger 
than  the  transportation  profit  per  ton  of  ore,  inasmuch  as  nearly  2 
tons  of  ore,  on  the  average,  are  required  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron. 
Moreover,  for  steel  products  made  from  pig  iron  there  would  be  a 
still  larger  deduction,  because  it  requires  more  than  1  ton  of  pig  iron 
to  make  a  ton  of  steel. 

This  general  fact  is  noted  here  and  need  not  be  repeated  in  dis- 
cussing the  costs  of  other  kinds  of  pig  iron  or  for  steel  products  made 
therefrom. 

Transfer  profits  excluded  from  net  metallic  mixture  and  coke, 
BY  YEARS. — The  transfer  profits  excluded  from  net  metallic  mixture 
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and  coke  have  already  been  discussed  for  the  five-year  period,  1902 
to  1906,  but  a  more  detailed  analysis  is  of  interest 

The  following  table  shows  the  intermediate  transfer  profits  on  ore 
per  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  compares  the  book  costs  of  the  net 
metallic  mixture  with  the  costs  after  the  elimination  of  these  transfer 
profits,  by  years : 

Table  94.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  NET  METALLIC  MIXTURE  USED  IN  MAKING  BES- 
8EMER  PIG  IRON,  TRANSFER  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  NET  COST,  DIS- 
TINGUISHING LARGE  AND  SMALL  COMPANIES,  BY  YEARS,  1002-1906. 

[In  doUan  per  groas  ton  of  product.] 


AU  oompanleB. 

Large  companiea. 

Year. 

Book 
cost 

Transfer 
profits. 

Net 

Book 
cost. 

Transfer 
profits. 

Net 
cost. 

Book 
cost. 

Transfer 
profits. 

Net 
cost. 

1002 

$7.20 
7.67 
7.14 
7.06 
7.63 

$1.07 
1.60 

1.58 

$6.22 
6.07 
6.34 
5.91 
6.06 

$7.30 
7.72 
7.15 
7.06 
7.62 

$1.13 

1.71 

.88 

1.25 

1.71 

$6.17 
6.01 
6.27 
5.81 
5.91 

$7.10 
7.05 
6.98 
6.93 
7.70 

$7.10 

1903 

$0.05 
KOr 
.05 
.20 

7.00 

1904 

7.05 

1905 

6.88 

1906 

7.50 

1902-1906 

7.36 

1.26 

6.10 

7.38 

1.37 

6.01 

7.20 

.06 

7.14 

Transfer  profits  eliminated  from  the  net  metallic  mixture  for  all 
companies  for  the  period  1902  to  1906  averaged  $1.26  per  ton  of 
Bessemer  pig  iron.  The  results  of  real  significance,  however,  are 
those  for  the  large  companies,  because  of  their  preponderating  ton- 
nage and  because  they  were  well  integrated  concerns,  while  the  small 
companies  were  not.  The  average  transfer  profit  for  large  companies 
for  the  period  was  $1.37.  The  highest  transfer  profit,  $1.71  per  ton, 
was  received  in  both  1903  and  1906,  which  were  prosperous  years  in 
the  steel  industry.  The  lowest  transfer  profit,  $0.88  per  ton,  was  in 
1904,  a  year  of  great  depression  in  the  industry.  For  1905  the  profit 
was  $1.25  per  ton,  and  for  1902,  $1.13.  The  differences  between  the 
book  costs  from  year  to  year  were  much  greater  than  the  differences 
between  the  net  costs,  as  the  elimination  of  transfer  profits  was  a 
leveling  agency  and  tended  to  equalize  the  costs  frwn  year  to  year. 
The  transfer  profits  for  small  companies  were  unimportant,  averag- 
ing only  $0.06  per  ton. 

The  following  table  shows  the  intermediate  transfer  profits  on  coke 
per  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  compares  the  book  costs  of  coke 
with  the  costs  after  the  elimination  of  the  intermediate  transfer 
profits,  by  years; 
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Tabu  96.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  COKE  USED  IN  ICAKINO  BESSEMER  PIG  IRON, 
TRANSFER  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREn^,  AND  NET  COST,  DISTINGUISHING  ALL 
AND  LARGE  COMPANIES,!  BY  YEARS,  1002-1006. 

fin  doUm  per  gross  ton  of  product] 


All  companies. 

Large  companies. 

Tear. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Net 
cost. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Net 
cost. 

1902         

13.53 
4.36 
3.30 
3.67 
4.00 

Sa65 
.83 
.84 
.37 
.48 

12.06 
3.32 
3.06 
3.30 
3.61 

S3. 53 
4.17 
3.38 
3.63 
4.00 

10.58 
.00 
.87 
.42 
.53 

12.06 

1905 

3.18 

1904 

3.01 

1906 

S.21 

1906 '. 

3.47 

1902-1006 

3.81 

.63 

3.28 

3.75 

.56 

8.10 

>  No  transfer  profits  on  ooke  for  small  companies. 

Transfer  profits  eliminated  from  coke  for  all  companies  averaged 
SO. 53  per  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron.  The  really  significant  figures, 
however,  are  those  for  the  large  companies  rather  than  all  companies, 
as  there  were  no  transfer  profits  on  coke  for  the  small  companies. 
The  average  transfer  profit  for  the  lai^e  companies  was  $0.56  per 
ton.  The  greatest  profit  was  in  1903,  $0.99  per  ton.  While  this 
was  a  prosperous  year  in  all  branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
this  very  high  profit  was  undoubtedly  largely  due  to  the  anthra- 
cite coal  strike  of  1902,  which  caused  an  abnormally  high  level  of 
prices  with  lai^e  profits  on  coal  and  coke  in  the  winter  of  1902- 
1903.  The  lowest  transfer  profit,  $0.37  per  ton,  was  in  the  lean 
year  of  1904.  The  profit  was  $0.58  per  ton  in  1902,  $0.53  in  1906, 
and  $0.42  in  1905.  As  was  the  case  with  the  net  metallic  mixture, 
the  elimination  of  transfer  profits  likewise  made  the  variation  in 
net  costs  from  year  to  year  less  than  the  variation  in  book  costs. 

Section  4.  Comparison  of  costs  of  basic  pig  iron. 

The  book  costs  of  basic  pig  iron  are  compared  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  Bessemer,  namely,  with  the  costs  after  the  elimination  of 
iatermediate  transfer  profits  on  ore  and  coke.  The  costs  of  the 
large  and  small  companies  are  likewise  distinguished  in  each  case. 
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Table  g«.'-AVERAOE  BOOK  COST  OF  BASIC  PIG  IRON,  TRANSFER  PROFITS  IN- 
CLUDED THEREIN,  AND  COST  EXCLUDING  TRANSFER  PROFITS,  DISTINGUISH- 
ING LARGE  AND  SMALL  COMPANIES,  190^1906. » 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


All  companies 
(9,161,685  tons). 

Large  companies 
(8,466,492  tons). 

Small  companies 
(605,193  tons). 

Item. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Ex- 
cluding 

trans- 
fer 

profits. 

Book 

Ex- 

fer       trans- 
profits,       fer 
profits. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 

profits. 

Ex- 
cluding 
trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Net  metallic  mixture 

Cofce 

17.15 

3.32 

.47 

.60 

.10 

.11 
.10 

.24 

.18 
.02 

10.46 
.53 

U.9d 

2.79 

.47 

.60 

.10 

.11 
.10 

.24 
.18 
.02 

17.17 

3.26 

.46 

.57 

.09 

.11 
.09 

.23 

.17 

.02 

Sa48 
.58 

16.09 

2.68 

.46 

.57 

.09 

.11 
.09 

.23 
.17 
.02 

S6.90 

4.11 

.64 

1.06 

.31 

.17 
.11 

.31 
.20 

ia22 

16. 6S 
4.11 

Limestone 

.64 

Labor 

1.06 

Steam .............  . . 

.31 

Materials    in    repairs    and 

.17 

Supplies  and  tools 

.11 

works  exjMose 

.31 

Relining  and  renewals 

CATilfnge^t  fund 

.20 

• 



Furnace  cost..... 

12.29 

.27 
,25 

.99 

11.30 

.27 
.25 

12.17 

.28 

.26 

1.06 

n.ii 

.28 
.26 

13.81 

.15 
.16 

.22         13.50 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellane- 
ous expense 

.16 

Depredation 

.16 

Total  cost 

12.81 

.99 

U.82 

12.71 

L06 

11.65 

14.12 

.22 

13.90 

>  For  average  costs  excluding  transfer  profits,  by  years,  see  Table  XX,  p.  565. 

Comparison  of  book  costs. — The  average  costs  of  basic  pig  iron 
for  large  companies,  even  before  the  elimination  of  antecedent 
transfer  profits,  were  distinctly  lower  than  those  of  small  companies, 
the  furnace  costs  being,  respectively,  $12.17  and  $13.81  per  ton, 
giving  an  advantage  for  the  large  companies  of  $1.64  per  ton.  Con- 
siderable differences  appear  in  the  various  cost  items. 

The  net  metallic  mixture  (ore)  cost  of  the  large  companies  as 
shown  on  the  cost  sheets  exceeded  that  of  the  small  companies  by 
$0.27  per  ton.  The  small  companies  whose  pig  iron  (josts  are  shown 
here  are  not  identical  with  those  whose  ore  costs  are  shown  in 
Table  89.  For  coke,  however,  the  book  costs  were  considerably 
lower  for  the  large  companies,  namely,  $0.85  less  per  ton.  The 
large  companies  also  had  an  advantage  in  the  cost  of  limestone 
which,  on  the  average,  amounted  to  $0.18  per  ton.  This  gave  a 
total  advantage  for  the  large  companies  of  $0.76  per  ton  on  the 
raw  materials — ore,  coke,  and  limestone.  Location  of  furnaces  was 
undoubtedly  an  important  factor  in  these  differences  in  cost.  Other 
influences  have  already  been  made  clear. 
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The  lai^e  companies  had  a  labor  cost  of  only  $0.57  per  ton,  as 
against  $1.06  for  the  small  companies,  showing  a  difference  of  $0.49 
per  ton.  This  was  due  chiefly  to  differences  in  efficiency  of  plants, 
volume  of  production,  and  to  some  extent  perhaps  mvolved  a  larger 
average  investment  per  ton  of  product. 

There  was  also  a  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  steam,  the  cost  for 
the  large  companies  being  $0.09  per  ton  as  against  $0.31  for  the 
small  companies.  This  difference  of  $0.22  was  probably  partly  due 
to  the  more  efficient  utilization  of  the  gas  from  the  blast  furnaces. 

The  differences  in  the  remaining  items  of  cost  were  comparatively 
unimportant.  The  lai^e  companies  had  an  advantage  of  $0.06  per 
ton  in  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance,  $0.02  in  supplies  and 
tools,  $0.08  in  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense,  and  $0.03 
in  reUning  and  renewals.  The  only  item  where  the  advantage  lay 
with  the  small  companies  was  the  contingent  fund,  for  which  they 
made  no  charge,  while  it  averaged  $0.02  per  ton  for  the  lai^e 
companies. 

The  large  companies  had  greater  additional  costs  allotted  to  bas'c 
pig  iron  which  diminished  their  advantage  in  total  costs  over  the 
small  companies  by  $0.23  per  ton.  Of  this  $0.23,  $0.13  was  in 
miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense,  and  $0.10  was  in  depre- 
ciation. 

The  differences  in  these  items  for  the  large  and  the  small  companies 
were  not  nearly  as  conspicuous  for  basic  pig  iron  as  for  Bessemer  pig 
iron,  and  consequently  the  comments  made  with  respect  to  the 
latter  (see  p.  288)  would  apply  only  in  a  slight  degree  in  this  case. 

The  total  book  costs  for  basic  pig  iron  showed  an  average  of  $12.71 
per  ton  for  the  large  companies  and  $14.12  for  the  small  companies, 
giving  a  difference  of  $1.41  per  ton. 

If  an  assumed  normal  additional  cost  of  $0.50  per  ton  were  used 
instead  (see  p.  289i,  the  total  book  cost  for  the  large  companies  would 
have  been  $12.67  per  ton,  as  against  $14.31  for  the  small  compa- 
nies, a  difference  of  $1.64. 

Comparison  op  costs  op  all  companies  after  elimination  op 
INTERMEDIATE  TRANSFER  PROFITS. — There  wcrc  great  differences 
between  the  book  costs  of  all  companies  and  these  costs  after  eliminat- 
ing the  profits  on  transfers  of  materials.  These  differences  were 
much  more  marked  for  large  companies  than  for  small  companies. 

The  only  items  of  cost  which  were  changed  by  these  eliminations 
were  the  items  of  net  metallic  mixture  and  coke.  Taking  first  the 
average  for  all  companies,  the  book  cost  of  net  metalUc  mixture  was 
$7.15  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  and  eliminating  the  transfer  profits  on 
ore  of  $0.46  per  ton,  this  was  reduced  to  $6.69  per  ton.  Taken  on  a 
ton  of  ore,  this  profit  would  amount  to  $0.23.  The  profits  on  the 
non-Bessemer  ore  used  in  making  basic  pig  iron  were  much  lower 
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than  for  Bessemer  ore,  inasmuch  as  the  prices  were  much  lower,  while 
the  costs  of  non-Bessemer  ore  probably  averaged  a  little  higher. 

For  coke  the  average  book  cost  for  all  companies  was  $3.32  per 
ton  of  pig  iron,  and  this  cost,  less  the  transfer  profit  of  $0.53  per  ton, 
was  $2.79  per  ton.  Figured  pw  net  ton  of  coke  used,  the  profit  would 
be  about  $0.46. 

On  account  of  these  eliminations  of  antecedent  profits,  there  were 
marked  diflFerences  in  the  average  furnace  costs  of  basic  pig  iron. 
Thus,  against  the  book  furnace  cost  of  $12.29  per  ton  for  all  compa- 
nies, the  elimination  of  the  total  transfer  profits  of  $0.99  per  ton  gave 
$11.30  per  ton. 

Corresponding  differences  existed  in  the  total  costs  before  and  after 
such  eliminations,  the  average  total  costs  per  ton  being,  respectively, 
$12.81  and  $11.82. 

As  stated  before  (see  p.  290),  these  transfer  profits  applied  to  pro- 
ductive activities  in  prior  stages  of  production,  and  hence  the  margin 
between  cost  and  selling  price  should  be  greater  after  such  elimina- 
tions, in  order  to  furnish  a  return  on  the  investment  in  such  prior 
productive  enterprises. 

CoBiPABISON  OP  COSTS  OP  LARGE  AND  SMALL  COMPANIES  AFTER 
ELIMINATION  OF  INTERMEDIATE  TRANSFER  PROFITS. — ^Tho  COStS  of  the 

net  metallic  mixture  for  the  large  companies  ($7.17  per  ton),  as  shown 
on  the  cost  sheets,  averaged  higher  than  for  the  small  companies  ($6.90 
per  ton),  as  already  shown  (see  p.  294),  but  after  the  transfer  profits 
on  ore,  $0.48  and  $0.22  per  ton,  respectively,  were  eliminated  in  each 
case  these  costs  were  practically  the  same  for  these  two  groups, 
namely,  $6.69  and  $6.68  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  respectively. 

The  coke  cost  of  the  large  companies  was  reduced  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  transfer  profits  of  $0.58  per  ton  from  $3.26  per  ton  of 
pig  iron  to  $2.68  per  ton,  while  for  small  companies  there  was  no 
reduction. 

Consequently,  the  average  furnace  cost  after  the  elimination  of 
transfer  profits  of  $1.06  and  $0.22  per  ton,  respectively,  showed 
$11.11  per  ton  for  the  large  companies,  as  compared  with  $13.59  per 
ton  for  the  small  companies,  giving  a  difference  of  $2.48  per  ton. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  additional  costs  of  the  large  companies 
were  considerably  greater  than  for  the  small  companies,  the  revised 
total  costs  did  not  differ  so  much  as  the  revised  furnace  costs. 
Thus,  eliminating  transfer  profits,  the  total  cost  for  the  large  com- 
panies was  $11.65  per  ton,  as  against  $13.90  for  the  small  companies, 
giving  a  difference  of  $2.25  per  ton. 

If  an  assumed  normal  additional  cost  of  $0.50  per  ton  were  used  in 
each  case  (see  p.  289),  the  difference  in  the  costs  of  large  and  small 
companies  would  have  been  $2.48  per  ton. 
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Transfer  profits  excluded  from  net  metallic  mixture  and 
COKE^  BY  TEARS. — ^The  transfer  profits  eliminated  from  net  metallic 
mixture  and  coke  have  already  been  discussed  for  the  five-year  period, 
and  are  shown  in  the  table  below  by  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  intermediate  transfer  profits  on  ore 
per  ton  of  basic  pig  iron  and  compares  the  book  costs  of  the  net 
metallic  mixture  with  the  costs  after  the  elimination  of  these  trans- 
fer profits,  by  years: 

Table  »7.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  NET  METALLIC  MIXTURE  USED  IN  MAKING  BASIC 
PIG  IRON,  TRANSFER  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  NET  COST,  DISTINGUISH- 
ING LARGE  AND  SMALL  COMPANIES,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 


[In  doUaiB  per  grosB  ton  of  product.] 

All  companies. 

Large  companies. 

Small  companies. 

Ymi. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Net 

cost. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Net 
cost. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Net 
cost. 

1902       

16.96 
7.36 
6.84 
6.87 
7.58 

ia22 
.69 

.38 
.85 

16.76 
6.67 
6.90 
6.49 
6.73 

17.03 
7.38 
6.80 
6.88 
7.59 

iai5 

.58 

1.07 

.41 

.93 

16.87 
6.70 
6.96 
6.47 
6.67 

16.44 

7.10 
6.16 
6.70 
7.48 

$1.13 
.70 

$5.32 

1903 

6.40 

1904 

6.16 

1S06 

6.70 

1906 

7.48 

1902-1906 

7.16 

.46 

6.60 

7.17 

.48 

6.69 

6.90 

.33 

6.68 

>L08S. 

Transfer  profits  eliminated  from  net  metallic  mixture  for  all  com- 
panies for  the  period  averaged  $0.46  per  ton  of  basic  pig  iron.  The 
significant  results  are  those  shown  for  the  large  companies  because 
of  their  preponderating  tonnage  and  high  degree  of  integration.  The 
average  transfer  profit  for  large  companies  was  $0.48  per  ton.  Basic 
pig  iron  showed  the  largest  profit  in  1906,  namely,  $0.92  per  ton.  This 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  non-Bessemer  ore  was  higher 
in  1906  than  in  1903,  while  the  costs  were  lower,  this  increased 
margin  being  reflected  in  the  transfer  profits  in  the  net  metallic 
mixture  for  basic  pig  iron.  In  the  year  of  depression,  1904,  instead 
of  a  profit  there  was  an  actual  loss  of  $0.07  per  ton.  The  transfer 
profits  were  $0.58  per  ton  in  1903,  $0.41  in  1905,  and  $0.15  in 
1902.  As  in  the  case  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  the  differences  between 
book  costs  from  year  to  year  were  much  greater  than  the  differences 
between  net  costs,  as  the  elimination  of  transfer  profits  tended  to 
equalize  costs. 

For  the  small  companies  the  tonnages  were  small  and  the  circum- 
stances exceptional.  Transfer  profits  for  the  small  companies  aver- 
aged $0.22  per  ton  for  the  period,  but  appeared  in  only  two  years, 
$1.12  per  ton  in  1902,  and  $0.70  in  1903.     There  were  no  transfer 
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profits  in  subsequent  years,  as  the  only  company  which  transferred  its 
ore  at  a  profit  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  period  then  discontinued 
making  basic  pig  iron  to  take  up  the  production  of  Bessemer  pig  iron. 
The  following  table  shows  the  intermediate  transfer  profits  on  coke 
per  ton  of  basic  pig  iron  and  compares  the  book  costs  with  the  costs 
after  the  elimination  of  the  intermediate  transfer  profits,  by  years: 

Table  98.-AVERAOE  BOOK  COST  OF  COKE  USED  IN  MAKING  BASIC  PIO  IRON,  TRANS- 
FER PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  NET  COST,  DISTINQUISHINQ  ALL  AND 
LARGE  COMPANIES,^  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

fin  dollars  per  gross  too  of  product) 


•    All  companies. 

Year. 

Book 
cost 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Net 
cost. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Net 
cost. 

1902 

13.00 
3.76 
2.80 
3.25 
3.64 

10.58 
1.01 
.87 
.43 
.56 

$2.42 
2.74 
2.43 
2.82 
3.09 

12.97 
3.66 
2.77 
3.18 
3.66 

SO.  63 

1.12 

.40 

.46 

.69 

12.34 

1903 

2.54 

1904 

2.37 

1905 

2.72 

1906 

2.97 

1903-1906 

3.32 

.63 

2.79 

3.26 

.58 

2.68 

1  No  transfer  profits  on  coke  for  small  companies. 

The  transfer  profits  eliminated  from  coke  for  all  companies  for  the 
period  averaged  $0.53  per  ton  of  basic  pig  iron.  The  results  for  large 
companies  rather  than  all  companies  are  the  ones  of  real  significance, 
as  there  was  no  transfer  profit  on  coke  for  the  small  compani^. 
The  average  transfer  profit  for  the  large  companies  for  the  period  was 
$0.58  per  ton.  The  very  high  profit,  $1.12  per  ton  in  1903,  was 
largely  because  of  the  coal  strike  of  1902.  (See  p.  293.)  The  follow- 
ing year,  1904,  showed  a  profit  of  $0.40  per  ton,  the  lowest  of  the 
period,  because  of  depressed  business  conditions.  The  transfer  profits 
were  $0.63  in  1902,  $0.59  in  1906,  and  $0.46  in  1905.  The  varia- 
tions in  net  costs  from  year  to  year  were  much  less  than  the  varia- 
tions in  book  costs,  as  the  elimination  of  transfer  profits  tended  to 
equalize  the  differences. 

Section  5.  Comparison  of  costs  of  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron,  com- 
bined. 

For  ordinary  cost  statements,  a  combination  of  Bessemer  and  basic 
pig-iron  costs  would  be  of  little  value.  This  is  due,  of  course,  to  the 
fact  that  the  ores  used  are  customarily  charged  at  market  prices,  and 
that  the  prices  for  the  two  grades  of  ore  used  in  making  these  kinds  of 
pig  iron  are  widely  different. 

For  the  present  purpose,  however,  two  reasons  appear  for  com- 
bining the  costs  of  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron.    In  the  first  place, 
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the  method  of  distinguishing  the  profit  on  Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer 
ores  (see  p.  275)  was  only  approximate.  The  results  obtained,  how- 
ever, are  believed  to  have  been  so  close  to  the  actual  facts  that  the  dif- 
ferences are  of  no  practical  impoitance.  Even  in  strict  accounting 
statements  there  are  many  approximations  which  contain  probably 
greater  variations  than  in  this  case.  Nevertheless,  a  result  arrived 
at  by  such  a  method  is  not  always  satisfactory  and  sometimes  not  so 
conv'mcing  as  one  which  is  based  on  the  use  of  a  definite  amount  of 
profit.  Evidently,  by  combining  the  total  amounts  of  cost  of  Besse- 
mer and  basic  pig  iron  and  eliminating  all  the  ore  profits  from  this 
cost,  any  objections  to  the  Bureau's  approximate  method  of  dividing 
the  ore  profits  are  avoided.^ 

In  the  second  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  combination  of 
Bessemer  and  basic  pig-iron  costs,  while  comparatively  meaningless 
when  the  ores  -are  put  in  at  market  prices,  is  not  so  when  the  ores  are 
put  in  at  cost. 

The  revised  averages  do  not,  of  course,  give  a  furnace  cost  for  ore 
which  is  an  absolute  cost  of  production,  plus  freight,  to  the  furnace, 
because  a  good  many  concerns  had  to  purchase  a  part  of  their  ore 
and  some  of  the  smaller  ones  all  of  it.  For  the  large  companies, 
howev^ir,  the  revised  cost  of  the  ore  found  by  eliminating  transfer 
profit  is  very  nearly  the  net  cost  of  the  ore  at  the  furnace,  including 
full  transportation  charges. 

Hence,  while  the  costs  of  both  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron  com- 
bined are  shown  in  the  following  table  in  the  same  form  as  above,  the 
results  which  are  of  interest  are  comparatively  hmited,  and  may  be 
more  briefly  described. 

Table  99.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BESSEMER  AND  BASIC  PIG  IRON  COMBINED, 
TRANSFER  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  COST  EXCLUDING  TRANSFER 
PROFITS,  DI8TINOUI8HINQ  LARGE  AND  SMALL  COMPANIES,  19(»-190ft.« 

(In  doUftra  per  gross  ton.] 


Item 


Net  metallic  mixture. 

Coke 

Limestone 

Labor 

Steam 


All  companies 
(63,473,215  tons). 


Book 
cost 


$7.33 

3.72 

.44 

.71 

.10 


Trans- 
fer 
profits. 


Ex 

eluding 
trans- 
fer 
profits. 


Large  companies 
(49,339,742  tons). 


Book 
cost. 


Trans- 
fer 
profits. 


11.21 
.67 


Ex- 
cluding 
trans- 
fer 
profits. 


16.13 

3.10 

.43 

.67 

.10 


Small  companies 
(4,133,473  tons). 


Book 
cost. 


$7.15 
4.36 

.62 
1.22 

.12 


Ex- 

Trans-   cludinR 
fer        trans- 
profits,       fer 
'  rrofits. 


I 


$0.09 


$1.13       $6.20      $7.34 

.52        3.20        3.67 

.44  .43 

.71  .67 

.10  .10 

•  A  slight  exception  must  be  made  to  this  statement  of  the  process  with  respect  to  the  small  and  practi- 
cally negligible  estimated  amounts  of  profit  on  both  Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer  ores  credited  by  the 
Bureau  to  the  costs  of  ore  used  in  basic  open-hearth  fumaoes,  and  in  very  small  tonnages  of  miscellaneous 
pig  iron,  such  as  foundry  and  malleable  Bessemer, 
i  For  average  costs  exclading  transfer  profits,  by  years,  see  Table  XXI,  p.  56S. 


$7.06 
4.36 

.52 
1.22 

.12 
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Table  ».— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OP  BESSEMER  AND  BASIC  PIG  IRON  C011BINEI> 
TRANSFER  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  COST  EXCLUDING  TRANSFER 
PROFITS,  DISTINGUISHING  LARGE  AND  SMALL  COMPANIES,  19Q2-1906-<}ontlnua(l. 


All  companies 
(63,473,2l5tOTi8). 

Lar|:e  companies 
(49,^,742  tons). 

Small  companies 
(4,133,473  tons). 

Itam. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Ex- 

dading 
trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Book 
cost 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Ex- 
dnding 
trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Ex- 
dading 
trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Materials    in    repairs    and 
Tnfi^rit^ftpce 

10.13 
.11 

.24 

.18 
.03 

10.13 
.11 

.24 
.18 
.03 

10.13 
.11 

.24 
.17 
.03 

10.13 
.11 

.24 
.17 
.03 

10.07 
.16 

.27 
.24 
.01 

10.07 

SuppUes  and  tools 

16 

works  expense 

27 

Relining  and  renewals 

Conthigmit  firod , 

.24 
01 

Fomaceoost 

12.99 

.35 
.37 

11.66 

11.34 

.35 
.37 

12.80 

.38 
.39 

11.78 

11.11 

.38 
.39 

14.12 

.03 
.10 

10.09 


14  OS 

Additional  cost: 

General    and    minoeDa- 
neous  expense.. 

03 

.10 

Total  cost 

13.71 

1.65 

12.06 

13.66 

1.78 

11.88 

14.25 

.0. 

14.16 

Comparison  of  book  costs. — ^An  inspection  of  this  table  shows 
at  once  that  in  this  combined  pig-iron  cost  the  ehmination  of  transfer 
profits  had  practically  no  effect  on  the  small  companies.  Inasmuch 
as  the  revised  costs  for  all  companies  for  Bessemer  and  basic  sepa- 
rately have  already  been  discussed  in  detail,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
consider  here  the  results  for  large  companies  only. 

For  the  large  companies  the  average  book  cost  of  the  net  metalhc 
mixture  was  $7.34  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  but  this  was  reduced  to  $6.13 
per  ton  by  the  elimination  of  the  transfer  profits  of  $1.21  per  ton. 
This  is  equivalent  to  a  profit  of  about  $0.65  per  ton  on  the  ore  used. 
This  net  cost  of  $6.13  may  be  compared  with  $6.01  per  ton  for  Besse- 
mer pig  iron  and  $6.69  per  ton  for  basic  pig  iron  for  this  item  for  this 
group  of  large  companies. 

The  average  book  cost  of  coke  for  the  large  companies,  for  Bessemer 
and  basic  pig  iron  combined,  was  $3.67  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  but  this 
was  reduced  to  $3.10  per  ton  by  the  elimination  of  the  transfer  profits 
of  $0.57  per  ton.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  profit  of  about  $0.50  per 
net  ton  of  coke  used.  This  net  cost  may  be  compared  with  $3.19  per 
ton  of  coke  for  Bessemer  and  $2.68  for  basic  furnaces. 

The  other  items  of  furnace  cost  for  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron  com- 
bined, for  the  large  companies,  did  not  undergo  any  change  through 
the  elimination  of  profits,  while  the  costs  per  ton  for  the  several  items 
were  nearly  the  same  as  for  Bessemer  pig  iron,  on  account  of  the  pre- 
ponderance of  tonnage  for  that  grade. 
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The  furnace  cost  for  both  grades  of  iron  combined,  for  the  large 
companies,  after  eliminating  transfer  profits,  was  $11.11  per  ton, 
being  the  same  as  for  both  Bessemer  and  basic  separately.  If  the 
additional  costs  are  taken  into  consideration,  however,  the  combined 
cost  becomes  $11.88  per  ton,  as  against  $11.93  for  Bessemer  and 
$11.65  for  basic.  This  combined  total  cost  of  $11.88  for  Bessemer 
and  basic  pig  iron,  for  the  lai^e  companies,  is  close  to  a  normal  net 
cost  of  pig  iron  for  lai^  integrated  companies  during  the  period  1902 
to  1906.  Assuming  a  normal  additional  cost  of  $0.50,  the  total  net 
cost  would  be  $11.61. 

It  should  be  repeated,  however,  that  a  concern  with  exceptional 
transportation  facilities,  such  as  the  Steel  Corporation,  would  have  a 
still  lower  integration  cost  if  transportation  profits  as  well  as  transfer 
profits  were  eliminated. 

COBfPABISON  OF  CX)STS  OP  BeSSEMEB  AND  BASIC  PIG  IRON  AFTER 
ELIMINATION    OF    INTERMEDIATE    TRANSFER    PROFITS. — ^Thc    COStS    of 

Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron,  both  separate  and  combined,  have 
already  been  discussed,  but  a  comparison  of  the  items  of  net  cost  for 
Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron  is  of  great  interest,  as  showing  more 
clearly  wherein  the  differences  in  cost  lie.  This  comparison  is  made  in 
the  following  table: 

Table  100.— COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  COSTS  OF  BESSEMER  AND  BASIC  PIG  IRON, 
EXCLUDING  TRANSFER  PROFirS,  DI8TINGUISHIN0  LARGE  AND  SMALL  COMPANIES, 

1902-1906. 

[In  doUars  per  gross  ton.] 


AU  companies. 

Large  companies. 

Small  companies. 

Item. 

Bessemer 

Basic 

Bessemer 

(40,873,250 

tons). 

Basic 

Bessemer 

(3,438,280 

tons). 

Basic 
(605,193 
tons). 

Net  metalUe  mlztoie 

16.10 

3.28 

.43 

.78 

.16 

.13 
.12 

.24 
.18 
.03 

16.60 
2.79 
.47 
.60 
.10 

.11 
.10 

.24 

.18 
.02 

16.01 

8.10 

.43 

.60 

.11 

.13 
.11 

.24 

.17 
.03 

16.60 
2.68 
.46 
.67 
.00 

.11 
.00 

.23 
.17 
.02 

r.i4 

4.41 
.49 

1.26 
.06 

.06 
.16 

.26 
.25 
.01 

16.68 

Coke 

4.11 

T  JmwiUMW 

.64 

Labor 

1.06 

Btfam 

.31 

Matexlals  In  repain  and  main- 
tenance  

.17 

Supines  and  toola. 

.11 

MifloeUaneooa    and     general 
fforks  expense 

.31 

ReUning  and  renewals 

Contingent  fund 

.20 

Fnrnaoe  wxrt 

n.34 

.87 
.39 

U.30 

.27 
.26 

U.ll 

.40 
.42 

U.11 

.28 
.26 

14.12 

13.59 

Additional  cost: 

expense              ........ 

.15 

.09 

.16 

Total  cost 

12.10 

U.82 

11.03 

11.65 

14.21 

13.90 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  items  of  net  cost  (cost  excluding 
transfer  profits)  for  all  companies  in  detail,  as  they  are  so  similar  to 
the  large  company  net  costs,  owing  to  the  great  preponderance  in 
tonnage  of  the  large  companies  over  the  small  companies.  Conse- 
quently, a  discussion  of  these  costs  falls  much  more  properly  under 
the  head  of  large  companies.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  here  that  for  ail 
companies  the  cost  of  net  metallic  mixture  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  was 
S6.10  per  ton  as  against  S6.69  for  basic;  coke  was  $3.28  and  $2.79  per 
ton,  respectively,  and  limestone,  $0.43  and  $0.47  per  ton.  Thus, 
Bessemer  pig  iron  had  an  advantage  of  $0.14  in  the  three  raw  mate- 
rials, $9.81  per  ton  as  against  $9.95.  This  difference  was  more  than 
offset,  however,  by  the  fact  that  basic  pig  iron  had  an  advantage  of 
$0.13  per  ton  in  labor,  and  $0.05  per  ton  in  all  the  other  items  of  cost 
combined.  Hence,  the  net  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  at  furnace  was 
$0.04  per  ton  higher  than  for  basic,  $11.34  per  ton  as  against  $11.30. 
The  additional  costs  increased  this  advantage  of  basic  pig  iron  over 
Bessemer  to  $0.28  per  ton,  the  total  costs  being  $12.10  per  ton  for 
Bessemer  pig  iron  and  $11.82  for  basic. 

•  If  an  assumed  normal  additional  cost  of  $0.50  per  ton  were  used 
(see  p.  289),  the  total  cost  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  would  have  been  $11.84 
per  ton  as  against  $11.80  for  basic  pig  iron,  a  diflference  of  $0.04  per 
ton  in  favor  of  basic. 

For  the  large  companies  there  were  no  marked  variations  between 
the  cost  items  of  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron  aside  from  raw  mate- 
rials and  labor.  Net  metallic  mixture  was  $0.68  per  ton  higher  for 
basic  than  for  Bessemer  pig  iron,  or  $6.69  per  ton  for  basic  pig  iron 
and  $6.01  for  Bessemer.  The  net  cost  of  this  item  was  higher  for 
basic  than  for  Bessemer  pig  iron,  chiefly  because  of  (1)  higher  mining 
cost  of  non-Bessemer  ore,  (2)  disadvantages  in  the  locations  of  the 
groups  of  furnaces  making  basic  pig  iron,  and  (3)  the  larger  quantity 
of  ore  required. 

Coke,  on  the  other  hand,  was  $0.51  per  ton  lower  for  basic  than  for 
Bessemer  pig  iron,  amounting  to  $2.68  and  $3.19  per  ton,  respec- 
tively. The  net  costs  were  lower  for  basic  furnaces  chiefly  on  account 
of  lower  freight. 

In  limestone  Bessemer  pig  iron  had  an  advantage  over  basic  of 
$0.03  per  ton. 

For  the  three  raw  materials  of  ore,  coke,  and  limestone,  Bessemer 
pig  iron  costs  were  $0.20  per  ton  lower  than  basic  pig  iron  costs,  $9.63 
per  ton  as  against  $9.83  per  ton. 

Labor  was  $0.69  per  ton  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  only  $0.57  for 
basic,  or  $0.12  per  ton  less  than  for  Bessemer.  This  lower  labor  cost 
for  basic  pig  iron  was  probably  due  to  the  greater  efficiency  of  the 
blast  furnaces  making  basic  pig  iron,  which  as  a  rule  were  larger, 
more  modern,  and  better  equipped  than  the  furnaces  making  Besse- 
mer pig  iron. 
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The  greatest  variation  in  other  items  of  cost  was  $0.02  per  ton. 
Basic  pig  iron  had  an  advantage  over  Bessemer  in  each  of  these  items 
of  cost  except  relining  and  renewab  which  was  the  same  for  both  at 
$0.17  per  ton..  The  advantage  of  basic  pig  iron  was  $0.02  per  ton  for 
each  of  the  items  of  steam,  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance,  and 
supplies  and  tools;  in  misceUaneous  and  general  works  expense,  and 
also  in  contingent  fund,  it  was  $0.01  per  ton.  Thus,  as  basic  pig  iron 
had  an  advantage  of  $0.08  per  ton  over  B^semer  in  these  items  and 
$0.12  in  labor,  it  exactly  offset  the  advantage  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  of 
$0.20  per  ton  in  cost  of  raw  materials,  making  the  net  cost  at  furnace 
the  same  for  both  kinds  of  pig  iron,  $11.11  per  ton.  The  inclusion 
of  the  items  of  additional  cost  gave  an  advantage  to  basic  pig  iron  of 
$0.28  per  ton  in  the  total  cost,  $11.65  per  ton  as  against  $11.93  per 
ton  for  Bessemer.  Of  these  additional  cost  items,  general  and  mis- 
cellaneous expense  was  $0.40  per  ton  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  $0.28 
per  ton  for  basic,  while  depreciation  was  $0.42  and  $0.26  per  ton, 
respectively.  If  a  normal  additional  cost  of  $0.50  per  ton  were  used 
in  each  case,  there  would  be  no  difference  in  the  total  costs  of 
Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron  for  these  large  companies. 

There  is  not  the  same  significance  in  a  comparison  of  the  net  costs  for 
small  companies  as  for  large  companies  because  the  tonnage  involved 
was  much  smaller  and  integration  was  much  less  complete.  It  'm  suffi- 
cient to  note,  therefore,  that  the  furnace  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  for 
small  companies  was  $14.12  per  ton  as  against  $13.59  per  ton  for  basic 
pig  iron,  a  difference  of  $0.53  per  ton.  The  inclusion  of  the  additional 
costs  gave  a  total  cost  of  $14.21  and  $13.90  per  ton,  respectively. 

Comparison  op  book  costs  and  net  costs  of  net  metallic 

BOXTURE  AND  COKE  FOR  BeSSEMER  AND  BASIC  PIG  IRON,  BY  TEARS. — 

The  following  table  compares  the  book  costs  and  the  net  costs  of  net 
metallic  mixtiure  for  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron,  for  large  and  small 
companies,  by  years: 

Table  101.— COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  BOOK  COSTS  AND  NET  COSTS  OF  NET  METAL- 
LIC MIXTURE  FOR  BESSEMER  AND  BASIC  PIG  IRON.  FOR  LARGE  AND  SMALL  COM- 
PANIES,  BY  YEARS,  1002-1906. 


(In  dollars  per  gross  ton  of  product.) 

Book  cost. 

Net  cost. 

Year. 

Large  companies. 

Small  companies. 

Large  companies. 

SmaU  companies. 

Bessemer. 

Basic. 

Bessemer. 

Basic. 

Bessemer. 

Basic. 

Bessemer. 

Basic. 

1902 

17.30 
7.72 
7.15 
7.06 
7.62 

17.02 
7.28 
6.89 
6.88 
7.59 

17.10 
7.06 
6.98 
6.93 

$6.44 
7.10 
6.16 
6-70 

•6.17 
6.01 
6.27 
6.81 
5.91 

16.87 
6.70 
6.96 
6.47 
6.67 

•7.10 
7.00 
7.05 
6.88 
7.60 

•5.33 

1903 

6  40 

1904 

6  16 

1906 

6.70 

1906 

7.70        7.48 

7.48 

1903-1906 

7.38 

7.17 

7.20 

6.90 

6.01 

6.60 

7.14 

6.68 

77232*— 12 
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For  the  large  companies  the  book  cost  of  net  metallic  mixture  for 
Bessemer  pig  iron  averaged  $7.38  per  ton  or  $0.21  per  ton  more  than 
the  cost  for  basic  pig  iron,  $7.17.  The  Bessemer  costs  were  higher  all 
through  the  period  by  margins  varying  from  $0.44  per  ton  in  1903 
to  $0.03  per  ton  in  1906.  The  deduction  of  intermediate  trans- 
fer profits  reversed  the  margin  between  the  costs  of  the  net  metallic 
mixtures  for  the  two  varieties  of  pig  iron,  making  the  Bessemer  costs 
lower  than  the  basic.  The  net  cost  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  averaged 
$6.01  per  ton  as  against  $6.69  per  ton  for  basic,  a  difference  of  $0.68 
per  ton. 

In  the  case  of  small  companies  both  the  book  costs  and  net 
costs  of  net  metallic  mixture  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  were  higher 
than  for  basic  in  every  year,  with  the  exception  of  1903,  when  the 
book  cost  for  Bessemer  was  $0.05  per  ton  lower  than  for  basic. 
The  average  net  cost  of  net  metaUic  mixture  for  Bessemer  pig  iron 
was  $7.14  per  ton,  or  $0.46  per  ton  higher  than  the  cost  of  $6.68 
for  basic.  If,  however,  the  ore  used  in  makmg  pig  iron  had  been 
obtained  at  net  cost  by  the  small  companies,  their  cost  for  net 
metaUic  mixture  would  have  been  lower  possibly  for  Bessemer  than 
for  basic  pig  iron. 

The  following  table  compares  the  book  costs  and  the  net  costs  of 
coke  for  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron  for  lai^e  and  small  companies, 
by  years: 

Table  102.— COMPARISON  OP  AVERAGE  BOOK  COSTS  AND  NET  COSTS  OF  COKE  FOR 
BESSEMER  AND  BASIC  PIO  IRON,  FOR  LARGE  AND  SMALL  COMPANIES,  BY  YEARS, 
1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton  of  product.] 


Book  cost 

Net  cost 

Year. 

Large  companies. 

Large  companies. 

Small  companies. 

Bessemer. 

Bask}. 

Bessemer. 

Basic. 

Bessemer. 

Basic. 

Bessemer. 

Basic. 

1902 

$3.53 
4.17 
3.38 
3.63 
4.00 

$2.97 
3.66 
2.77 
3.18 
3.56 

$3.64 
5.46 
3.59 
4.12 
4.98 

$3.46 
4.56 
3.21 
4.07 
4.62 

$2.95 
3.18 
3.01 
3.21 
3.47 

$2.34 
2.54 
2.37 
2.72 
2.97 

$3.64 
5.46 
3.50 
4.12 
4.98 

$3.46 

1903 

4.56 

1904 

3.21 

1905 

4.07 

1906 

4.62 

190^1906 

3.76 

3.26 

4.41 

4.11 

8.19 

2.68 

4.41 

4.11 

For  the  large  companies  both  the  book  costs  and  net  costs  of  coke 
were  lower  for  basic  pig  iron  than  for  Bessemer.  As  explained  above, 
this  was  largely  due  to  lower  freights.  The  average  book  cost  of 
coke  for  the  period  was  $3.75  per  ton  for  Bessemer  pig  iron,  as  against 
$3.26  per  ton  for  basic  pig  iron,  a  difference  of  $0.49  per  ton.  On 
the  basis  of  net  cost,  the  average  cost  of  coke  for  Bessemer  pig  iron 
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was  $3.19  per  ton,  or  $0.51  per  ton  more  than  the  cost  for  basic  pig 
iron,  which  was  $2.68. 

There  were  no  transfer  profits  on  coke  in  the  case  of  the  small 
companies,  hence  book  costs  and  net  costs  were  identical.  Here, 
also,  coke  costs  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  were  higher  than  for  basic  in 
every  year.  The  average  cost  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  was  $4.41  per 
ton,  and  for  basic  $4.11,  a  difference  of  $0.30  per  ton. 

Section  6.  Comparison  of  costs  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  steel  made  during  the  period  1902  to  1906, 
inclusive,  in  the  districts  using  Lake  ores,  which  are  here  under  con- 
sideration, was  made  by  the  Bessemer  process.  This  steel  may  be 
divided  into  two  kinds,  namely,  billet  (or  soft)  steel  and  rail  (or  hard) 
steel.  The  former  is  covered  by  the  term  '* Bessemer  billet  ingots." 
The  costs  of  this  steel,  before  and  after  elimination  of  antecedent 
profits  from  transfers  of  materials,  showing  the  costs  of  large  and 
small  companies,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Table  108.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BESSEMER  BILLET  INGOTS,  TRANSFER  PROFITS 
INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  COST  EXCLUDING  TRANSFER  PROFITS,  DISTINGUISH- 
ING LARGE  AND  SMALL  COMPANIES,  1002-1906.1 

[In  dollars  per  grosB  ton.] 


ItOBL 


Pig  iron  and  scrap 

Manganese 

Limestone 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

Molds  and  stools. 

Materials    in    repairs    and 

maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miaoellaneous    and    general 

worics  expense 

Works  cost 

Additional  coet: 

General  and  miscellane* 

ou8  expense 

Depreciation 

Total  oort 


All  companies 
(39,099,7^  tons). 


Book 
cost. 


114.88 
.31 
.02 
.57 
.24 
.15 
.15 


16.64 


.46 
.46 


17.56 


Trans- 
fer 
profits. 


12.04 
.03 


.02 


2.09 


2.00 


Exclud- 
ing 
trans- 
fer 
profits. 


$12.84 
.28 
.02 
.57 
.22 
.16 
.15 

.09 
.10 


14.56 


16.47 


Large  companies 
(27,519,174Ws). 


Book 
cost. 


114.73 
.31 
.02 
.66 
.23 
.15 
.16 

.06 
.10 

.13 


16.45 


17.43 


Trans- 
fer 
profits. 


t2.U 


.03 


2.17 


2.17 


Exclud- 
ing 

trans- 
fer 

profits. 


$12.62 
.28 
.02 
.65 
.20 
.15 
.16 

.06 
.10 


14.28 


15.26 


Small  companies 
(1,680,609  tons). 


Book 
cost. 


$17.63 
.37 
.03 
.89 
.46 
.13 
.14 

.18 
.09 

.14 


19.96 


.02 


19.96 


Trans- 
it 
profits 


$0.86 


.86 


Exclud- 
ing 
trans- 
fer 
profits. 


$16.67 
.37 
.03 
.89 
.46 
.13 
.14 

.18 
.09 

.14 


19.10 


10.13 


1  For  average  costs  excluding  transfer  profits,  by  years,  see  Table  XXn,  p.  667. 
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Comparison  op  book  costs. — ^There  were  marked  differences  in 
the  costs  of  large  and  small  companies,  as  shown  by  the  books  of 
account.  Thus,  the  average  book  cost  of  ingots  at  the  steel  works 
for  all  companies  was  $16.64  per  ton;  for  large  companies  it  was 
$16.45  per  ton;  and  for  small  companies  $19.96  per  ton,  or  $3.51  per 
ton  higher  than  for  large  companies.  This  difference  was  due  chiefly 
to  the  higher  cost  of  the  metal  used,  but  also  in  part  to  higher  costs  for 
other  items. 

The  book  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  was  $14.73  per  ton  of 
steel  for  the  large  companies  and  $17.53  for  the  small  companies, 
f]:iving  a  difference  of  $2.80  per  ton  in  favor  of  the  large  companies.  A 
part  of  this  difference  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  small  concerns 
which  used  their  own  pig  iron  had  higher  furnace  costs ;  a  part  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  small  companies  had  to  purchase  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  pig  iron  used  than  the  large  companies,  and 
this  involved,  of  course,  paying  market  prices,  plus  freight  to  the  steel 
w  orks,  instead  of  furnace  costs.  The  large  companies  had  very  little 
c?q)ense  on  these  accounts,  as  they  purchased  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  their  pig  iron  during  this  five-year  period.  Neverthe- 
less, they  purchased  some,  and  this  tended  to  increase  the  average  cost 
of  their  pig  iron  and  scrap  used. 

For  the  same  reasons  the  book  cost  of  manganese  was  higher  for  the 
small  companies  than  for  the  large  companies,  namely,  $0.37  per  ton 
of  ingots,  as  against  $0.31. 

Labor  costs  of  the  small  companies  were  also  higher,  their  average 
being  $0.89  per  ton  of  ingots,  as  compared  with  $0.55  for  the  large  com- 
panies. This  was  partly  due  to  their  less  efficient  equipment  in  labor- 
saving  devices,  smaller  volume  of  production,  etc.,  but  probably  more 
particularly  to  the  fact  that  they  bought  a  greater  proportion  of  pig 
iron  and  scrap,  so  that  a  greater  expense  for  labor  in  remelting  the 
metaJ  at  the  cupola  furnaces  was  involved. 

The  small  companies  were  also  at  a  disadvantage  with  respect  to 
the  cost  of  fuel^.  e.,  coke  used  in  remelting  cold  pig  iron  and  scrap 
in  cupola  furnaces — this  book  cost  of  fuel  per  ton  of  ingots  being  $0.46 
for  them,  as  against  $0.23  for  the  large  companies.  This  shows 
clearly,  of  course,  not  only  the  much  greater  use  of  cold  metal,  but 
also  tends  to  show  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap 
used  by  small  companies  was  purchased. 

For  the  other  items  of  cost  the  greatest  variation  was  $0.02  per  ton 
except  in  the  case  of  one  item  where  it  was  $0.10  per  ton.  The  ad- 
vantage in  favor  of  the  large  companies  was  $0.01  per  ton  in  lime- 
stone, $0.01  in  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense,  and  $0.10 
in  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance.  The  small  companies 
had  an  advantage  of  $0.02  per  ton  in  steam,  $0.01  in  molds  and 
stools,  and  $0.01,  abo,  in  supplies  and  tools. 
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The  greater  works  cost  *of  the  small  companies,  as  shown  on  the 
books,  was  partly  offset  by  the  lower  additional  cost.  The  alloca- 
tions as  made  from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  were  only  $0.02  per 
ton  of  ingots  for  the  small  companies,  as  against  $0.98  for  the  large 
companies.  The  small  companies  had  no  charge  for  general  and 
miscellaneous  expense,  while  for  the  large  companies  it  amounted  to 
$0.49  per  ton.  The  charge  of  the  large  companies  for  depreciation 
was  also  $0.49  per  ton,  whereas  the  small  companies  had  a  merely 
nominal  charge  of  $0.02  per  ton. 

The  reasons  for  the  differences  are  substantially  the  same  as  for 
Bessemer  pig  iron  (see  p.  288)  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The 
cumulative  character  of  these  additional  costs,  due  to  the  usual  system 
of  charging  the  pig  iron  at  the  steel  works  at  furnace  cost,  without 
respect  to  the  additional  costs  shown  by  the  Bureau,  has  already  been 
explained  (see  p.  142).  Of  course,  in  comparing  these  additional  costs 
due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  group  of  small  com- 
panies varies  considerably  for  each  product.  This  explains  why  the 
additional  cost  for  these  ingots  for  small  companies  is  less  than  the 
additional  cost  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  for  small  companies. 

The  total  book  costs  of  the  large  companies  and  of  small  companies 
per  ton  of  ingots  were  $17.43  and  $19.98,  respectively,  showing  a 
di3erence  of  $2.55  per  ton. 

Instead  of  using  the  foregoing  additional  costs,  an  assumed  normal 
cost  for  general  expense  and  depreciation  for  Bessemer  steel  works 
may  be  used,  including,  of  course,  the  cumulative  cost  of  pig  iron 
on  the  same  basis  (see  p.  280),  namely,  $0.60  per  ton.  In  that  case 
the  total  cost  for  the  large  companies  would  be  $17.05  and  for  the 
small  companies  $20.56  per  ton,  a  difference  of  $3.51. 

Comparison  op  costs  op  all  companibs  afteb  elimination  op 
INTERMEDIATE  TRANSFER  PROPiTS. — ^Tho  elimination  of  antecedent 
profits  on  transfer?  of  materials  used  greatly  reduced  the  costs  of  the 
Bessemer  billet  ingots  for  all  companies  combined,  the  effect  beings 
of  course,  much  more  conspicuous  for  the  large  companies  than  for 
the  small  companies. 

The  only  items  of  cost  affected  by  such  eliminations  were  pig  iron 
and  scrap,  manganese,  and  fuel  (coke). 

The  book  costs  for  all  companies  showed  a  cost  for  pig  iron  and 
scrap  of  $14.88  per  ton  of  ingots.  The  elimination  of  transfer  profits 
of  $2.04  per  ton  made  the  cost  $12.84.  This  transfer  profit  com- 
bined, of  course,  all  transfer  profits  in  the  ore  and  coke  used  in  the 
pig  iron,  as  well  as  any  profit  on  the  transfer  of  the  pig  iron  itself. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  the  pig  iron  was  not  transferred  at  a 
profit,  so  that  this  factor  was  of  very  sUght  importance. 

The  profits  in  manganese  related  to  the  same  sources  as  for  pig  iron, 
being  small  amounts  of  profit  on  account  of  ore  and  coke  used  in 
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making  ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen,  as  well  as  for  transfer 
profits  for  this  material  itself.  Eliminating  the  transfer  profits,  the 
average  manganese  cost  for  all  companies  was  reduced  from  $0.31 
per  ton  of  ingots  to  $0.28  per  ton. 

The  profits  eliminated  from  the  cost  of  fuel  related  to  the  transfer 
profits  on  the  coke  used  in  the  cupola  furnaces.  The  quantity  of 
coke  required  for  this  purpose  was  very  small  per  ton  of  ingots  pro- 
duced. The  transfer  profits  of  $0.02  per  ton  on  such  coke  resulted 
in  reducing  the  fuel  cost  from  $0.24  per  ton  of  ingots  to  $0.22  per 
ton  for  the  average  of  all  companies. 

The  book  works  cost  for  all  companies  was  $16.64  per  ton  of  ingots 
produced;  the  elimination  of  transfer  profits  of  $2.09  per  ton  reduced 
this  to  $14.55  per  ton.  The  additional  costs  were  $0.92  per  ton, 
making  the  total  book  cost  $17.56  per  ton,  or  $15.47  after  eliminating 
the  tiansfer  profit. 

The  fact  that  these  reductions  were  greater  than  those  for  pig  iron 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  more  than  1  ton  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  is 
required  to  produce  a  ton  of  ingots,  on  account  of  waste  in  conversion. 
As  repeatedly  shown,  these  profits  go  back  chiefly  to  the  raw  materials. 
The  amount  of  transfer  profit  on  pig  iron  as  such  was  of  very  little 
significance  against  the  total  tonnage  used. 

It  should  be  repeated  here  that  the  elimination  of  these  antecedent 
profits,  while  it  reduces  the  cost  and  tends  to  show  a  greater  margin 
between  cost  and  selling  price,  makes  it  necessary,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the  investment  in  several  prior  stages 
of  production  must  be  covered  by  whatever  margin  of  profit  may 
result  therefrom. 

Comparison  of  oosts  of  large  and  shall  companies  after 

ELIMINATION     OF     INTERMEDIATE     TRANSFER     PROFITS. — ^The     profits 

eliminated  from  the  cost  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  had  reference 
chiefly  to  the  large  companies.  The  only  item  of  cost  of  the  small 
companies  which  was  affected  by  these  profit  eliminations  was  pig 
iron  and  scrap.  The  whole  discussion  of  the  revised  costs  of  the 
small  companies  may  be  dismissed,  therefore,  with  the  comment  that 
the  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  was  reduced  by  the  elimination  of 
transfer  profits  of  $0.86  per  ton  from  $17.53  per  ton  of  ingots  to  $16.67 
per  ton.  The  same  difference  naturally  resulted  in  the  revised  works 
costs  and  revised  total  costs  of  the  small  companies. 

For  the  large  companies  the  elimination  of  transfer  profits  of  $2.11 
per  ton  reduced  the  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  from  $14.73  per 
ton  of  ingots  to  $12.62  per  ton. 

The  change  in  the  cost  of  manganese  due  to  the  elimination  of 
transfer  profits  was  $0.03,  and  the  revised  cost  of  manganese  was 
$0.28  per  ton. 
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The  only  other  change  in  the  items  of  cost  resulting  from  the  elimi- 
nation of  antecedent  transfer  profits  was  with  respect  to  book  cost 
of  fuel,  L  e.,  cupola  coke.  The  average  book  cost  of  fuel  per  ton  of 
ingots  for  the  large  companies  was  $0.23,  which  was  reduced  to  $0.20 
per  ton  by  the  elimination  of  the  transfer  profit  of  $0.03  per  ton. 

In  consequence  of  the  changes  in  these  three  items,  the  works  cost 
of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  tor  the  large  companies  was  reduced  from  a 
book  figure  of  $16.45  per  ton  to  $14.28  per  ton.  The  elimination  of 
the  transfer  profits  thus  reduced  the  book  cost  by  $2.17  per  ton. 
A  correspondhig  reduction  resulted,  of  course,  in  the  total  cost  of  the 
large  companies,  which  was  $15.26  per  ton. 

The  difference  in  total  cost  (excluding  transfer  profits)  between 
large  and  small  companies,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  table,  was 
$3.86.  If  an  assumed  normal  additional  cost  for  general  expense 
and  depreciation  ($0.60)  were  added  to  the  works  cost  pt  the  large 
and' small  companies,  the  differences  after  eliminating  transfer  profits 
would  have  been  $4.82  per  ton. 

T&ANSFEB  PROFITS  EXCLUDED  FROM  PIG  IRON  AND  SCRAP,  MAN- 
GANESE, AND  FUEL,  BY  YEARS. — The  foUowing  table  shows  the  inter- 
mediate transfer  profits  on  pig  iron  and  scrap  and  compares  the  book 
costs  with  the  costs  after  the  elimination  of  the  intermediate  transfer 
profits,  by  years: 

Tabu  104.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  PIO  IRON  AND  SCRAP  USED  IN  MAEINO  BESSEMER 
BILLET  INGOTS,  TRANSFER  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  NET  COST,  DISTIN- 
GUISHING LARGE  AND  SMALL  COMPANIES,  BY  YEARS,  lOO^-lSOO. 


[In  dollars  per  grbas  ton  of  product] 

AU  oompaniea. 

Lwge  oompaniea. 

Small  companies. 

Yetr. 

Book 
cost 

Tran»> 

fer 
profits. 

Net 
cost 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Net 

cost 

Bobk 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Net 
cost 

1908 

115.34 
10.10 
14.03 
14.03 
15.19 

13.07 
3.77 
1.35 

1.77 
3.37 

113.17 
13.33 
13.67 
13.26 
13.93 

115.04 
15.94 
13.96 
13.90 
14.97 

13.04 
3.83 
1.43 
1.85 
3.39 

113.00 
18.11 
13.54 
12.06 
12.58 

119.55 
19.73 
15.13 
16.11 
18.04 

12.78 
.03 

1.05 
.48 
.71 

$16.77 

1908   

18.80 

1904 

16.15 

1905 

15.63 

1906 

17.33 

1902-1900 

14.88 

3.04 

12.84 

14.73 

3.11 

12.62 

17.53 

.86 

16.67 

ILOBS. 

Transfer  profits  on  pig  iron  and  scrap  for  all  companies  for  the 
five-year  period  averaged  $2.04  per  ton  of  product.  The  significant 
figures  are  those  for  the  large  companies,  as  they  were  all  well  inte- 
grated and  produced  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage  of  Bessemer  billet 
ingots.  The  average  transfer  profit  for  the  period  was  $2.11  per 
ton.    As  in  the  case  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  1903  showed  the  largest 
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transfer  profit,  $2.83  per  ton,  and  1904  the  lowest,  $1.42  per  ton. 
As  a  result  of  eliminating  the  transfer  profits  the  variations  from 
year  to  year  in  net  costs  were  much  less  than  the  variations  in 
book  cost. 

The  transfer  profits  for  the  small  companies  for  the  five-year  period 
averaged  $0.86  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  a  profit  of  $2.78  per  ton  m 
1902  to  a  loss  of  $0.03  per  ton  in  1904.  This  extraordinary  varia- 
tion was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  for  one  company  the  pig  iron 
after  1902  was  generally  transferred  at  less  than  net  cost.  Owing 
to  the  small  tonnage  of  ingots  produced  by  the  small  companies  the 
results  shown  for  them  can  not  be  regarded  as  typical. 

The  following  table  shows  the  intermediate  transfer  profits  included 
in  the  book  costs  of  manganese  and  fuel  (cupola  coke) : 

Table  105.-AVERAOE  TRANSFER  PROFFTS  INCLUDED  IN  BOOK  COST  OF  MANGANESE 
AND  FUEL  USED  IN  MAKING  BESSEMER  BILLET  INGOTS,  DISTINGUISHING 
ALL  AND  LARGE  COMPANIES,*  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton  of  product.] 


Manganese. 

Fuel. 

Year. 

AU  com- 
panies. 

Large 
compa- 
nies. 

AU  com- 
panies. 

Large 
compa- 
nies. 

1902                  

10.04 
.03 
.02 
.02 
.05 

10.04 
.04 
.02 
.03 
.06 

ia02 
.06 
.01 
.02 
.02 

10.03 

1903 

.05 

1904 

.01 

1905 

.02 

1906 

.02 

1902-1906 

.03 

.03 

.oa 

.03 

I  No  transfer  profits  on  manganese  or  fuel  for  small  companies. 

The  transfer  profits  excluded  from  manganese  were  small  and,  as 
above  stated,  were  entirely  due  to  the  profit  on  the  ore  and  coke 
used  in  producing  spiegel  and  ferromanganese.  The  average  transfer 
profit  for  large  companies  for  the  period  was  $0.03  per  ton,  ranging 
from  $0.06  per  ton  in  1906  to  $0.02  in  1904.  There  were  no  transfer 
profits  for  small  companies. 

The  transfer  profits  eliminated  from  fuel  (cupola  coke)  were  like- 
wise small.  For  the  five-year  period  the  average  transfer  profit  for 
large  companies  was  $0.03  per  ton,  varying  from  $0.05  in  1903  to 
$0.01  in  1904.  The  small  companies  showed  no  transfer  profits  on 
fuel. 

Section  7.  Comparison  of  costs  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots. 

Bessemer  rail  ingots  are  practically  the  same  as  Bessemer  billet 
in;yots,  except  that  the  steel  is  hardened  by  the  use  of  a  larger  per- 
centage of  manganese,  which  tends  to  increase  the  cost  slightly. 
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Whfle  all  the  products  hitherto  considered  were  produced  in 
exactly  the  same  districts  and  by  the  same  large  companies  (so  far 
as  each  produced  the  products  under  consideration),  a  slight  variation 
from  this  rule  is  found  in  the  case  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots  and  rails 
(see  p.  271),  by  the  inclusion  of  another  company.  This  does  not 
introduce, however,  any  disturbing  elements  of  substantial  importance. 
The  following  table  gives  the  costs  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots  both 
before  and  after  the  elimination  of  antecedent  profits  from  transfers 
of  materials.  As  all  the  companies  making  rail  steel  were  lai^e 
concerns,  only  one  group  is  presented  in  the  table. 

Table  106.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BESSEMER  RAIL  INGOTS,  TRANSFER  PROFITS 
INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  COST  EXCLUDING  TRANSFER  PROFITS,  FOR  ALL  COM- 
PANIES, 1903-1906.1 

(In  dollars  per  gross  ton.) 


Item. 


All  oompanies  (15,405,210 
tons). 


Book 
cost. 


Transfer 
profits. 


Exclad- 

Ing 
traDsfer 
profits. 


Pig  iron  and  scrap. 
Manganese 


Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

Molds  and  stools 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

SoppUes  and  tools 

MisoeUaneoas  and  general  works  expense. 


114.45 
.80 
.01 
.55 

.15 
.11 
.11 
.10 
.12 
.14 


$1.75 
.07 


.02 


$12.70 
.75 
.01 
.55 
.13 
.11 
.11 
.10 
.12 
.14 


Works  oost 

AddUkmalooet: 

Qeaenl  and  misceUaneous  expense. 
Depredation 


16.54 


.51 
.54 


L84 


14.70 


.51 
.54 


Total  oost. 


17.50 


1.84 


15.75 


1  For  average  oosts  exdadlog  transfer  profits,  by  years,  see  Table  XXni,  p.  568. 

Comparison  of  costs  of  aix  companies  after  elimination  of 
INTERMEDIATE  TRANSFER  PROFITS. — The  Only  items  In  the  cost  of 
Bessemer  rail  ingots  affected  by  the  elimination  of  antecedent  profits 
from  transfers  were  pig  iron  and  scrap,  manganese,  and  fuel  (cupola 
coke). 

The  book  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  was  $14.45  per  ton  of  ingots, 
as  compared  with  $12.70  per  ton  after  the  elimination  of  transfer 
profits  of  $1.75  per  ton.  The  character  of  these  transfer  profits  has 
been  already  explained  above  in  connection  'with  Bessemer  billet 
ingots  (see  p.  307), 
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The  book  cost  of  manganese  was  $0.80  per  ton  of  ingots,  which  was 
reduced  to  $0.73  per  ton  by  the  elunination  of  transfer  profits  of  $0.07 
per  ton.  These  profits  go  back  to  the  ore  and  coke,  as  already 
stated  (see  p.  307). 

The  transfer  profits  eliminated  from  the  item  of  fuel  relate  to  coke 
used  in  the  cupolas  and  averaged  $0.02  per  ton  of  ingots;  the  book 
cost  of  fuel  was  reduced  thereby  from  $0.15  to  $0.13  per  ton  of  ingots. 

In  consequence  of  these  changes  in  the  items  of  cost,  the  works 
cost  was  reduced  from  $16.54  per  ton,  as  shown  by  the  books,  to 
$14.70. 

The  additional  costs  for  Bessemer  rail  ingots,  which  averaged  $1.05 
per  ton,  consisted  of  $0.51  per  ton  for  general  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense and  $0.54  for  depreciation.  They  brought  the  total  book  cost 
up  to  $17.59  per  ton.  Deducting  the  total  transfer  profits  of  $1.84 
per  ton,  gave  a  revised  cost  of  $15.75  per  ton. 

These  additional  costs  show  probably  about  a  normal  figure  for 
depreciation  (including  cumulative  additional  costs  for  pig  iron), 
but  they  are  altogether  too  high  for  general  expenses.  A  normal 
figure  for  the  two  combined  is  estimated  at  $0.60  per  ton.  (See  p.  289.) 
This  would  make  the  total  book  cost  $17.14,  and  the  total  revised 
cost  $15.30. 

As  stated  in  previous  cases  where  book  costs  and  these  revised  costs 
were  compared,  the  reduction  of  the  book  costs  by  eliminating  ante- 
cedent profits,  while  increasing  the  mai^in  of  profit  between  cost  and 
selling  price,  also  makes  it  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  invest- 
ment in  a  greater  number  of  stages  of  production. 

Transfer  PROFrrs  excluded  from  pig  iron  and  sorap,  man- 
ganese, AND  FUEL,  BY  TEARS. — The  following  table  shows  the  inter- 
mediate transfer  profits  on  pig  iron  and  scrap  and  compares  the  book 
costs  with  the  costs  after  the  elimination  of  the  intermediate  transfer 
profits,  by  years: 

Table  107.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  PIG  IRON  AND  SCRAP  USED  IN  MAKING 
BESSEMER  RAIL  INGOTS,  TRANSFER  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  NET 
COST,  FOR  ALL  COMPANIES,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 


[In  doQan  per  gross  too  of  product] 

Year. 

Book 
cost. 

Transter 
profits. 

Net 
cost. 

Year. 

Book 
cost. 

Transfer 
profits. 

Net 

cost. 

1902 

$14.04 
15.38 
13.64 
13.97 

$1.S9 
2L45 
1.03 
1.47 

112.45 
12.93 
12.51 
12.50 

1906 

114.99 

$1.99 

$13  00 

1903 

1902-1906 

1904 

14.46 

L75 

12.70 

1905 
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Transfer  profits  in  pig  iron  and  scrap  averaged  $1.75  per  ton  of 
product  for  the  period.  As  in  the  case  of  billet  ingots  the  greatest 
profit  was  in  1903,  $2.45  per  ton,  while  the  lowest  was  in  1904,  $1.03 
per  ton.  The  elimination  of  these  transfer  profits  made  the  varia- 
tion" from  year  to  year  in  net  costs  less  marked  than  the  variation 
in  the  book  costs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  intermediate  transfer  profits  included 
in  the  book  costs  of  manganese  and  fuel  (cupola  coke) : 

Table  108.— AVERAGE  TRANSFER  PROFITS  INCLUDED  IN  BOOK  COST  OF  MANGANESE 
AND  FUEL  USED  IN  MAKING  BESSEMER  RAIL  INGOTS,  FOR  ALL  COMPANIES,  BY 
TEARS,  1902-1900. 

(In  doUan  p«r  groes  ton  o(prodact.] 


Year. 

Manga, 
nese. 

FoeL 

Year. 

Manga- 
nese. 

Fuel. 

1902 

SO.  06 
.09 
.04 
.06 

SO.  08 
.04 
.01 
.01 

1906 

SO.  11 

SO.  01 

1908 

1903-1906 

1904 

.07              .02 

1905 

The  average  transfer  profit  in  manganese  was  $0.07  per  ton  of 
product,  varying  from  $0.11  per  ton  in  1906  to  $0.04  per  ton  in  1904. 
As  was  stated  under  Bessemer  billet  ingots  (see  p.  310),  this  profit 
goes  back  to  the  ore  and  coke  used  in  making  spiegel  and  ferro- 
manganese. 

For  fuel  (cupola  coke)  the  average  transfer  profit  was  only  $0.02 
per  ton  of  product,  ranging  from  $0.04  per  ton  in  1903  to  $0.01  per 
ton  in  1904,  1905,  and  1906. 

Section  8.  Comparison  of  costs  of  large  Bessemer  billets. 

For  the  companies  and  production  here  ander  consideration,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  output  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  was  used  in  making 
large  Bessemer  billets.  This  was  the  most  important  s'mgle  rolled 
product,  not  only  of  Bessemer  steel  but  of  any  kind  whatever,  during 
the  period  under  consideration.  In  the  present  cost  statements  for 
billets  the  costs  for  the  blooming  mUl  are  combined  with  the  costs 
for  the  billet  mill,  giving  the  cost  of  rolling  ingots  into  large  billets. 

The  costs  of  large  Bessemer  biUets  both  before  and  after  the 
elimination  of  antecedent  profits  from  transfers  of  materials,  and 
distinguishing  the  costs  of  large  and  small  companies,  are  given  in 
the  table  following. 
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Table  109.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  LARGE  BESSEMER  BILLETS,  TRANSFER  PROFITS 
INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  COST  EXCLUDING  TRANSFER  PROFITS,  DISTINGUISH- 
ING LARGE  AND  SMALL  COMPANIES.  19(»-1906.i 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


, 

1   -                               = 

All  companies 
(17,161,389  tons). 

Large  companies 
(15,722,275  tons). 

Small  companies 
(1,429,114  tons). 

Itsm. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Exdad- 

trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
it 
profits. 

Exdud- 

trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 

profits 

• 

Exclud- 
ing 
trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Ingots 

$17. 67 
.53 
.10 
.31 
.03 

.17 
.06 

.14 

12.21 


115.46 
.53 
.10 
.31 
.03 

.17 
.06 

.14 

$17.38 
.51 
.10 
.31 
.03 

.17 
.05 

.14 

$2.33 

$15.05 
.51 
.10 
.31 
.03 

.17 
.05 

.14 

$20.91 
.76 
.15 
.29 
.03 

.14 
.06 

.17 

$0.85 

$20.06 

Labor .....* 

.76 

Fuel 

.15 

Steam 

.29 

Rolls 

.03 

Materials    in    repairs    and 
Tnafnt^^i^Ticft. . . , 

.14 

Supplies  and  tools 

.06 

Miscellaneous   and   general 
workif  expense. 

.17 

Mlllcoet. 

19.01 

.56 

.54 

2.21 

16.80 

.56 
.54 

18.69 

.61 

.59 

3.33 

16.36 

.61 

.59 

22.51 

.85 

21.66 

AddiUonaloost: 

General  and  miscellane- 
0^18  expense. 

Depreciation 

.03 

.08 

Total  coat 

20.11 

2.21 

17.90 

19.80 

2.33 

17.56 

22.64 

.85 

21.69 

1  For  average  costs  excluding  transfer  profits,  by  years,  see  Table  XXIV,  p.  568. 

Comparison  of  book  costs. — Comparison  may  be  made  first  of 
the  diflferences  between  the  average  book  costs  for  all  companies  and 
those  for  large  and  for  small  companies.  The  average  mill  cost  of 
large  Bessemer  billets,  as  shown  by  the  books,  was  $19.01  per  ton  for 
all  companies  and  $18.69  and  $22.51,  respectively,  for  the  lai^e  and 
small  companies.  Thus,  the  average  mill  cost  of  the  large  companies 
was  $0.32  per  ton  lower  than  the  average  for  all,  while  the  average 
mUl  cost  for  the  small  companies  was  $3.50  per  ton  higher.  The 
much  higher  mill  costs  of  the  small  companies  were  due  chiefly  to  a 
great  diiference  in  the  average  cost  of  the  ingots  used,  and  also  to 
some  extent  to  higher  labor  costs. 

The  average  book  cost  of  ingots  used  was  $17.67  per  ton  of  billets 
for  all  companies,  compared  with  $17.38  for  the  large  companies  and 
$20.91  for  the  small  companies.  This  difference  of  $3.53  per  ton  be- 
tween large  and  small  companies  corresponds  abnost  exactly  to  the 
difference  between  the  works  costs  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  already 
given  (see  p.  306). 

There  were  also  marked  differences  in  labor  cost.  The  average 
for  all  companies  was  $0.53  per  ton,  as  compared  with  $0.51  for  the 
large  companies  and  $0.76  for  the  small  companies.     The  chief  cause 
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for  this  difference  is  probably  due  to  differences  in  average  output 
per  mill,  but  partly  to  differences  in  labor-saving  devices. 

The  differences  between  lai^e  and  small  companies  in  the  other 
items  of  cost  were  small,  the  greatest  variation  being  $0.05  per  ton. 
There  was  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  large  companies  of  $0.05  per 
ton  in  fuel,  $0.03  in  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense,  and 
$0.01  in  supplies  and  tools.  The  small  companies  had  an  advantage 
of  $0.03  per  ton  in  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  and  $0.02  in 
steam.     Rolls  were  the  same  for  both  groups. 

Against  these  lower  mill  costs,  however,  the  large  companies  had 
much  higher  additional  costs,  namely,  $1.20  as  compared  with  $0.03 
for  the  small  companies.  An  analysis  of  these  additional  costs  shows 
a  charge  for  the  large  companies  of  $0.61  for  general  and  miscellaneous 
expense,  while  the  small  companies  made  no  charge  at  all.  The 
depreciation  item  for  large  companies  was  $0.59,  but  only  $0.03  for  the 
small  companies.  As  already  explained  (see  p.  142),  most  of  this  addi- 
tional cost  is  an  accumulation  of  additional  costs  in  prior  stages  of 
production,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  cost  of  the  ingots  used, 
because  these  were  generally  transferred  at  works  cost.  These  addi- 
tional costs  were  invariably  much  heavier  for  the  laige  companies, 
and,  as  already  explained,  were  probably  unduly  high  for  them, 
while  much  too  low  for  the  small  companies. 

The  criticism  of  these  items  is  in  part  the  reverse  of  that  for  the 
similar  items  previously  considered  (see  p.  289) .  In  this  case  the  depre- 
ciation appears  too  low  for  the  large  companies,  although  the  general 
expense  is  much  too  high.  For  ike  small  companies  these  charges 
appear  entirely  inadequate.  On  account  of  these  inequalities  in 
additional  costs  the  differences  in  total  book  costs  were  not  so  great 
for  the  large  and  small  companies  as  the  differences  in  mill  costs. 

The  average  total  book  cost  of  large  Bessemer  billets  for  all  com- 
panies was  $20.11  per  ton,  for  large  companies  $19.89,  and  for  small 
companies  $22.54  per  ton.  The  difference  in  total  book  cost  between 
the  large  and  small  companies,  therefore,  was  $2.65  per  ton. 

If  instead  of  the  above  additional  costs  an  assumed  normal  addi- 
tional cost  of  $1.10  per  ton  be  taken  (including  cumulative  additions 
for  pig  iron  and  ingots;  see  p.  289),  the  difference  in  total  book  cost 
between  large  and  small  companies  would  be  $3.82. 

Comparison  op  costs  op  all  companies  after  elimination  op 
INTERMEDIATE  TRANSFER  PROFITS. — While  the  elimination  of  ante- 
cedent profits  from  transfers  of  materials  appreciably  reduced  the 
average  costs  for  all  companies,  this  effect  was  especially  pronounced 
for  the  large  companies.  The  only  item  of  cost  which  was  affected  in 
any  case  by  the  revision  was  that  for  the  ingots  used. 

The  book  cost  of  ingots  used  for  all  the  companies — ^$17.67  per 
ton  of  billets — ^was  reduced  to  $15.46  per  ton  by  the  deduction  of 
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transfer  profits  of  $2.21  per  ton.  The  transfer  profits  so  deducted 
comprise,  of  course,  all  the  transfer  profits  in  prior  stages  of  produc- 
tion affecting  the  cost  of  this  item  from  the  ore,  coke,  pig  iron,  etc. 

The  average  mill  costs  of  large  Bessemer  billets  for  all  companies 
were  reduced  from  a  book  figure  of  $19.01  per  ton  to  $16.80  by  the 
elimination  of  these  transfer  profits.  In  a  similar  mannei  the  total 
book  cost  was  reduced  from  $20.11  per  ton  to  $17.90.  The  final 
differences  were  exactly  the  same,  of  course,  as  the  differences  in  the 
cost  of  ingots  used;  which  are  given  above.  They  were  naturally  a 
little  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  costs  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots, 
because  a  Uttle  more  than  1  ton  of  ingots  is  required  to  make  a  ton  of 
billets. 

As  stated  in  discussing  these  costs  for  the  preceding  products,  while 
the  eUmination  of  antecedent  profits  tends  by  lowering  costs  to  show  a 
greater  margin  between  costs  and  selling  prices,  it  also  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  compare  this  greater  margin  of  profit  with  a  greater  total  in- 
vestment. 

Comparison  of  costs  of  largb  and  small  companies  after 

ELIMINATION  OF  INTERMEDIATE  TRANSFER  PROFTIS. — The  elimina- 
tion of  antecedent  profits  affected  chiefly  the  costs  of  the  lai^e 
companies.    The  cost  of  ingots  was  the  only  item  affected. 

For  the  large  companies  the  elimination  of  transfer  profits  of  $2.33 
per  ton  reduced  the  cost  of  ingots  from  $17.38  per  ton  of  billets  to 
$15.05. 

The  same  differences  naturally  appear  in  the  mill  costs  in  each  case, 
the  elimination  of  transfer  profits  reducing  the  book  figure  of  $18.69 
to  $16.36. 

In  exactly  the  same  way  the  total  book  cost  of  large  companies  of 
$19.89  per  ton  of  billets  was  reduced  to  $17.56. 

The  elimination  of  transfer  profits  of  $0.85  per  ton  reduced  the  cost 
of  ingots  for  small  companies  from  a  book  figure  of  $20.91  per  ton  of 
billets  to  $20.06  per  ton.  A  corresponding  difference,  of  course,  ap- 
pears for  the  mill  cost,  as  shown  on  the  books  ($22.51)  and  the  re- 
vised mill  cost  ($21.66)  and  likewise  between  the  total  book  cost 
($22.54)  and  the  revised  cost  ($21.69). 

Comparing  the  large  and  small  companies,  the  difference  in  total 
cost  after  eliminating  transfer  profits  was  $4.13. 

If,  however,  instead  of  taking  these  additional  costs  as  a  basis,  an 
assumed  nqrmal  additional  cost  of  $1.10  were  used,  the  difference 
would  be  $5.30. 

Transfer  profits  excluded  from  ingots,  by  years. — ^The  table 
following  shows  the  intermediate  transfer  profits  on  ingots  and 
compares  the  book  costs  with  the  costs  after  the  elimination  of  the 
intermediate  transfer  profits,  by  years. 
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Tablb  U0«— AVXRAOB  book  COST  OF  INOOTS  USED  IN  MAKINa  LARGE  BESSEMER 
BILLETS,  TRANSFER  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  NET  COST,  DISTINGUISH- 
ING LARGE  AND  SMALL  COMPANIES,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1900. 


[In  dollars  per  gross  ton  of  prodnct] 

All  oompanios. 

Laige  companies. 

Small  companies. 

Ymt. 

Book 

006t. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Net 
cost. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Net 
ooet. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 

Net 
oost. 

1902 

tl8.16 
19.14 
10.88 
16.  M 
17.91 

82.43 
3.07 
L49 
LOO 
2.30 

$15.73 
16.07 
16.30 
14.  T6 
15.61 

817.79 
18.77 
16. 7S 
16.41 
17.53 

82.30 
3.22 
1.62 
2.04 
2.51 

$15.40 
15.56 
15.14 
14.37 
15.02 

823.27 
24.31 
18.32 
19.19 
21.15 

82.91 
1.01 

.52 

.48 

820.36 
23  30 

1908 

1904 

18.36 

1905 

18.67 

1906 

20  67 

1903>1906 

17.67 

2.21 

15.46 

17.38 

2.33 

15.06 

20.91 

.85 

20  06 

iLoss. 

Transfer  profits  eliminated  from  ingots  for  all  companies  averaged 
$2.21  per  ton  of  large  Bessemer  billets.  The  significant  figures,  how- 
ever, are  those  for  large  companies  because  they  produced  the  greater 
part  of  the  large  Bessemer  billets  and  are  highly  integrated  concerns. 
The  average  transfer  profit  for  the  period  was  $2.33  per  ton.  Sim- 
ilarly, to  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  Bessemer  ingots,  the  largest  profit 
was  in  1903,  $3.22  per  ton,  and  the  lowest  in  1904,  $1.62  per  ton. 
The  diflFerences  between  the  net  costs  from  year  to  year  were  not 
so  great  as  for  the  book  costs  because  the  elimination  of  transfer 
profits  tended  to  reduce  the  differences. 

Transfer  profits  for  the  small  companies  averaged  $0.85,  but  pos- 
sess no  particular  significance  because  of  the  small  tonnages  involved. 

Section  9.  Comparison  *of  costs  of  Bessemer  rails. 

During  the  period  here  imder  consideration,  namely,  1902  to  1906, 
practically  the  whole  rail  production  of  the  country  was  from  Besse- 
mer steel.  The  figures  of  rail  costs  which  are  presented  below 
include  the  most  important  and  efficient  miUs  which  produced  Bes- 
semer rails,  and,  as  already  shown  (see  p.  269),  77.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  production  of  the  entire  country. 

The  table  following  gives  the  book  costs  of  heavy  Bessemer  rails 
and  the  same  costs  after  the  elimination  of  antecedent  transfer 
profits.  As  all  the  companies  making  heavy  Bessemer  rails  were 
large  companies,  only  one  group  is  shown  in  the  table. 
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TABL«.m.-AVERAOB  BOOK  COST  OF  HEAVY  BE88E1CER  BAILS.  TRANSFER  PROFITS 
INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  COST  EXCLUDING  TRANSFER  PROFITS,  FOR  ALL  COU- 
PANIES,  1902-1906.1 

[In  doUan  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 


AUoompanlas  (10,618,799  tons). 


Book 
cost 


Transfer 
profits. 


Ezohid- 
ing  trans* 
far  profits. 


Ingots 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

Rolls 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense 

Mill  cost 

Additonal  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense. . 
Depreciation 

Total  cost 


$17.52 
1.16 
.13 
.41 
.15 
.21 
.08 
.32 


12.47 


115.05 
1.16 
.13 
.41 
.15 
.21 
.08 
.32 


19.98 


.62 
.67 


2.47 


17.51 


.62 
.67 


2.47 


18.80 


1  For  average  costs  excluding  transfer  profits,  by  years,  see  Table  XXV,  p.  569. 

Comparison  of  costs  of  all  companies  after  elimination  op 
INTERMEDIATE  TRANSFER  PROFITS. — ^The  Only  item  of  cost  affected 
by  the  elimination  of  antecedent  profits  was  that  of  the  ingots  used. 

The  average  book  cost  of  ingots  used  was  $17.52  per  ton  of  rails. 
This  was  reduced  to  $15.05  by  the  elimination  of  transfer  profits  of 
$2.47.  The  transfer  profits  thus  excluded  related  in  a  greater  or  less 
.  degree  to  all  the  antecedent  stages  of  production. 

The  average  mUl  cost  of  rails,  which  on  the  books  stood  at  $19.98 
per  ton,  was  reduced  to  $17.51. 

The  mill  cost  as  shown  by  the  cost  sheets  was  increased  by  the 
allotted  additional  cost  from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  by  $1.29 
per  ton,  of  which  $0.62  was  for  general  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense and  $0.67  for  depreciation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this 
case  this  allocation  of  depreciation  charges  gives  too  low  a  rate  for 
rails  (including  the  cumulative  depreciation  on  account  of  pig  iron 
and  ingots),  while  the  general  expense  is  probably  too  high  for  this 
product.  Added  to  the  mUl  costs  they  give  $21.27  as  the  average 
total  book  cost,  which  after  the  elimination  of  transfer  profits  was 
reduced  to  $18.80.  The  normal  additional  cost  is  assumed  at  $1.30, 
or  only  1  cent  higher  than  that  used  above  (see  p.  320). 

While  the  cost  of  rails  is  thus  greatly  reduced  and  the  margin  of 
profit  between  cost  and  selling  price  is  correspondingly  increased,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  investment  which  must  be  covered 
by  the  profit  shown  is  also  much  greater. 
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Transfer  PRonxs  exci^uded  from  ingots,  by  tears. — ^The 
following  table  shows  the  intermediate  transfer  profits  on  ingots 
and  compares  the  book  costs  with  the  costs  after  the  elimination 
of  the  intermediate  transfer  profits,  by  years: 

Table  112.— AVBRAGB  BOOK  COST  OF  INGOTS  USED  IN  MAKING  HEAVY  BBSSBMBR 
RAILS,  TRANSFER  PROFITS  INCLUDBD  THEREIN,  AND  NET  COST,  FOR  ALL  COM- 
PANIES, BY  YEARS,  ig(&-190S. 


[In  doUara  ptr  gmn  ton  of  piodiiot.] 

Year. 

Book 
cost 

TraasfBT 
profits. 

Net  cost 

t 

Year. 

Book 
cost. 

Transfer 
profits. 

Net  cost. 

1902    

no.  81 

18.35 
1«.77 
17.06 

$2.30 
3.40 
1.48 
2.02 

$14.  SI 
14.05 
15.29 
15.08 

1906 

$18.27 

$2.84 

$15  43 

1902-1006 

1904 

17.52 

2.47 

15.06 

1S06 

The  transfer  profits  in  the  ingots  used  averaged  $2.47  per  ton  of 
product.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other  Bessemer  products,  the  greatest 
transfer  profit  was  in  1903,  $3.40  per  ton,  and  the  least  was  in  1904, 
$1.48.  The  elimination  of  transfer  profits  rendered  the  variations 
from  year  to  year  in  net  costs  much  less  than  the  variations  in  book 
costs. 

Section  10.  Summary  of  total  costs  on  basis  of  assumed  normal  charges 
for  additional  costs. 

In  the  cost  statements  in  the  foregoing  sections  certain  incon- 
sistencies in  the  additional  costs  have  been  noted  in  connection  with 
particular  products,  which  were  in  part  due,  not  only  to  the  use  of  an 
arbitrary  rule  in  allocating  the  general  expense  and  depreciation,  but 
also  to  the  fact  that  there  were  great  differences  in  the  way  different 
companies  conducted  their  business  and  kept  their  accounts. 

Hence,  certain  assumed  normal  additional  costs  were  stated  in  each 
case  in  order  to  give  what  was  thought  to  be  a  fairer  estimate  of  total 
cost  and  also  to  make  a  fairer  comparison  between  the  total  costs  of 
the  large  and  small  companies.  These  assumed  normal  additional 
costs  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron,  $0.50 ;  Bessemer  ingots,  $0.60;  Bessemer 
billets,  $1.10;  Bessemer  rails,  $1.30. 

It  will  be  convenient,  therefore,  to  summarize  the  total  costs 
arrived  at,  by  the  use  of  these  assumed  additional  costs,  in  a  single 
table.  For  this  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  show  the  furnace,  works,  or 
mill  costs  and  the  total  costs  for  the  products  whose  costs  are  dis- 
cussed in  this  chapter.  These  are  given  in  the  table  following,  dis- 
tinguishing (1)  book  costs  and  (2)  book  costs  less  transfer  profits,  for 
each  of  the  groups  of  companies  which  have  been  discussed* 
77232'— 13 ^23 
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Tabus  113.— TOTAL  AVERAGE  COSTS  POR  SPECIFIED  PRODUCTS,  ARRIVED  AT  BY 
ADDING  TO  THE  FURNACE,  WORKS,  OR  MILL  COSTS  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  COST 
STATEMENTS  AN  ASSUMED  NORMAL  CHARGE  IN  PLACE  OF  COMPUTED  ADDI- 
TIONAL COSTS  (GENERAL  EXPENSE  AND  DEPRECIATION),  AND  THE  SAME  TOTAL 
COSTS  EXCLUDING  TRANSFER  PROFITS,  1902-1906. 

(In  dollars  per  gross  ton.) 


All  companies. 


Book 
cost 


Ezdnd- 


transl 
profits. 


Large  companies.      Small  companies, 


Book 
cost. 


Exclud- 
ing 
transfer 
profits. 


Book 
cost. 


Exclud- 
ing 
transfsr 
profits. 


Benemer  pig  iron: 

Furnace  cost 

Total  oost  (with  assumed  addition  of 

10.50  per  ton) 

Bask)  pig  iron: 

FumaoeooBt 

TotalooBt  (with  assumed  addition  of 

IO.«)perton) 

Beoeemer  billet  ingots: 

Works  oost 

Total  cost  (with  assumed  addition  of 

10.00  per  toD)^.^ 

Benemer  rail  ingots:' 

Works  oost 

Total  oost  (with  assumed  addition  of 

10.60  per  ton) 

Large  Bessemer  billets: 

Mm  oost 

Total  oost  (with  assumed  addition  of 

11.10  per  ton) 

Heavy  Bessemer  rails:  ^ 

MiUooit 

Total  oost  (with  assumed  addition  of 
$1.30  per  ton) 


113.13 
13.63 
13.29 
13.79 
16.64 
17.24 
16.54 
17.14 
19.01 
20.11 
19.96 
21.28 


I1LS4 
11.84 
11.30 
11.80 
14.55 
15.15 
14.70 
15.30 
16.80 
17.90 
17.51 
18.81 


113.04 
13.54 
12.17 
12.67 
16.45 
17.05 


111.  11 
11.61 
11.11 
11.61 
14.28 
14.88 


114.18 
14.68 
13.81 
14.31 
19.96 
30.56 


$14.13 
14.63 
13.50 
14.09 
19.10 
19.70 


18.60 
19.79 


16.36 
17.46 


33.51 
33.61 


31.66 
32.76 


>  All  large  companies. 

The  general  effect,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  substituting  these 
assumed  normal  chaises  for  general  expense  and  depreciation  (addi- 
tional costs)  in  place  of  the  arbitrary  allocations  from  data  shown 
in  profit  and  loss  accounts  was  to  reduce  the  average  costs  of  all 
companies  in  each  instance,  except  rails,  and  especially  for  the  lai^e 
companies.  On  the  other  hand,  this  method  of  fixing  these  addi- 
tional costs  raised  the  average  total  costs  of  small  companies  for 
the  same  products  in  every  instance. 

Section  11.  Limitations  and  interpretation  of  foregoing  cost  data. 

As  previously  stated,  the  elimination  of  antecedent  profits  from 
the  costs  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  companies  could  not  be 
carried  with  accuracy  beyond  the  products  discussed  above  with  the 
data  available  to  the  Bureau,  particularly  because  the  quaUty  of  the 
steel  used  for  many  rolled  products  was  not  generally  specified. 
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It  might  appear,  nevertheless,  that  the  foregoing  discussion  of  costs, 
eliminating  transfer  profits,  in  connection  with  the  book  costs  of 
other  finished  steel  products  would  afford  a  means  of  roughly  esti- 
mating the  net  costs  of  such  other  more  highly  manufactured  products, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  this  is  undoubtedly  true.  For  example,  the 
net  cost  of  ingots  produced,  as  computed  by  the  Bureau,  together 
with  the  data  as  to  waste,  would  afford  a  means  of  revising  the  net 
cost  of  ingots  used  in  making  structural  shapes  from  mgots.  To  this 
could  be  added  the  cost  above  material  and  any  additional  costs 
shown  by  the  books  of  account.  A  still  simpler  and  rougher  method 
would  be  to  deduct  the  difference  between  net  cost  and  book 
cost  of  ingots  produced  from  the  price  of  ingots  used.  In  fact  a  greater 
difference  should  be  deducted  if  the  ingots  used  are  the  same  as 
those  for  which  the  production  costs  are  given,  on  account  of  the 
change  in  the  cost  of  waste.  The  costs  above  material  would  give 
all  other  items  of  mill  cost. 

There  are  two  serious  objections,  however,  to  such  an  attempt  to 
estimate  net  costs  for  other  products.  In  the  first  place,  the  quaUty 
of  steel  used  is  not  always  known,  and  it  makes  a  great  difference 
whether  it  was  Bessemer  or  open  hearth.  The  structural  shapes 
and  plates  for  which  the  costs  are  shown  were  largely  of  both 
Bessemer  and  basic  open-hearth  steel.  The  greater  part  of  the 
sheets  and  most  of  the  wire  rods  for  which  cost  data  are  presented 
were  made  from  Bessemer  steel.  In  any  case,  however,  there  would 
be  a  considerable  probability  of  error  on  this  account  if  net  costs 
were  estimated  in  the  manner  indicated. 

In  the  second  place,  the  costs  of  production  differed  widely  between 
different  plants,  so  that  the  average  production  cost  for  all  the  con- 
cerns producing  a  certain  product  would  afford  no  exact  indication 
of  the  cost  of  this  same  product  for  the  particular  concerns  which 
furnished  the  material  used  for  making  a  given  product  in  a  succeed- 
ing stage  of  production.  This  would  be  especially  true  of  a  product 
like  billets,  which  may  be  used  for  producing  wire  rods,  merchant 
bars,  and  other  articles.  The  particular  quantities  of  billets  supplied 
for  making  wire  rods  might  come  from  different  plants  from  those 
used  for  making  merchant  bars,  and  have  considerably  different  costs 
of  production. 

For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  other  technical  difficulties,  the  Bureau 
did  not  compute  such  costs,  but  confined  its  attention  to  the  cost 
computations  given  above,  which  involved  the  deduction  of  actual 
amounts  of  profit  for  the  several  companies  whose  costs  were  averaged. 

The  foregoing  statements  of  costs,  including  and  excluding  the 
antecedent  transfer  profits,  show  in  a  broad  way  the  effect  of  such 
profits  on  the  costs  of  products.    They  do  not  show  the  effect  of  such 
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profits  exactly^  because  it  was  not  possible  to  ascertain  all  such 
profits,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  bulk  of  such  trans- 
fer profits  was  ascertained  and  eliminated;  moreover,  from  the 
nature  of  the  transactions  and  the  character  of  the  records  kept,  no 
system  of  distributing  such  profits  can  be  exact.     (See  note,  p.  479.) 

The  elimination  of  the  actual  antecedent  transfer  profits  does  not 
give,  of  course,  an  ideal  or  perfect  integration  cost,  even  for  the 
large  companies,  because  all  the  large  companies  included  were  not 
completely  or  equally  integrated.  The  Steel  Corporation  was,  of 
course,  integrated  very  thoroughly  with  respect  to  all  stages  of  pro- 
duction and  manufacture;  but  several  of  the  other  large  companies 
were  not  so  fully  integrated,  often  being  obliged  to  purchase  a  part 
of  their  materials  of  production.  Hence,  the  average  result  for  the 
revised  costs,  which  exclude  transfer  profits,  is  somewhat  higher  than 
it  would  be  had  the  integration  been  absolutely  complete. 

Finally,  the  caution  should  be  reiterated  that  when  these  net  costs 
are  considered  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  regard  to  the  fact  that 
whatever  margin  of  profit  may  be  found  between  them  and  the  prices 
of  the  respective  products,  this  margin  of  profit  must  be  compared 
with  a  larger  investment — ^i.  e.,  fiumish  the  return  to  investment  not 
only  on  the  immediate  stage  of  production,  but  also  on  all  anterior 
stages  comprehended,  back  to  and  including  the  production  of  the 
raw  materials. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

STEEL  COBPOBATIOBT'S  OBE  TBAHSPOETATIOBT  PBOFITS, 

1902-1906. 

Section  1.  General  character  of  transportation  profits. 

The  profits  which  were  eliminated  from  the  costs  of  raw  materials 
and  finished  products  in  the  foregoing  sections  related  entirely  to 
transfer  profits  on  materials  which  were  included  in  such  costs.  It 
was  made  clear,  however,  that  in  addition  to  these  transfer  profits 
there  were  transportation  profits  earned  by  some  concerns  which  also 
had  an  important  relation  to  the  net  costs  of  such  products.  These 
transportation  profits  relate  to  three  classes  of  agencies,  namely, 
railroads,  Lake  vessels,  and  docks  for  the  transshipment  of  ore. 

While  each  of  these  classes  of  transportation  facilities  was  possessed 
by  some  of  the  companies  whose  costs  have  been  averaged,  the  only 
company  for  which  they  were  of  any  great  importance  was  the  Steel 
Corporation.  For  the  Steel  Corporation  these  transportation  agen- 
cies were  noronly  of  extraordinary  importance,  but  they  also  yielded 
a  very  large  profit  to  the  Corporation  in  connection  with  ore  traffic. 
As  has  been  shown  in  Part  I  of  this  report,  already  published,  the 
Steel  Corporation  owns  two  railroads  operating  in  the  Lake  ore  mining 
districts,  which  are  of  unusual  importance  for  this  traffic,  namely, 
the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Railroad,  operating  in  both  the  Mesabi  and 
Vermilion  Ranges,  with  a  monopoly  of  the  ore  transportation  in  the 
Vermilion  Range,  and  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  Railway, 
operating  in  the  Mesabi  Range  only.  It  also  owns  the  largest  fleet 
of  ore-carrying  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes,  which  is  operated  under 
the  name  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.  At  lower  Lake  ports  it 
owns,  besides  several  important  docks  serving  plants  located  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  other  docks  for  transshipping  ore  destined  for  points 
beyond,  and  in  particular  the  Pittsburgh  &  Conneaut  Dock  Co.  This 
dock  is  operated  in  connection  with  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Rail- 
road, which  is  owned  also  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  furnishes  it 
with  the  means  of  transporting  its  ore  from  lower  Lake  ports  to  the 
Pittsburgh  district.  At  its  terminal  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  the 
Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  connects  with  a  belt  line  known  as  the 
Union  Railroad,  another  subsidiary  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  which 
serves  various  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  that  district. 

The  Steel  Corporation  has  other  important  railway  properties 
used  for  the  transportation  of  ore,  particularly  in  the  Chicago  district, 
where  two  of  its  railways,  namely,  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern,  and 
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the  Chicago,  Lake  Shore  &  Eastern  (leased  by  the  Elgin,  JoUet  & 
Eastern)  I  connect  its  ore  docks  with  all  of  its  plants  in  that  locaUty. 

By  means  of  these  various  transportation  facilities  of  its  own  the 
Steel  Corporation  is  enabled  to  carry  the  great  bulk  of  its  ore  from 
the  mines  to  the  manufacturing  plants  where  it  is  consumed.  In 
the  mining  region  only  a  small  part  of  its  ore,  namely,  that  portion 
mined  on  the  Old  Ranges  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  in  1902  to 
1906  was  necessarily  transported  by  other  railroads.  On  the  Great 
Lakes,  however,  the  Steel  Corporation  shipped  a  considerable  part  of 
its  total  ore — rather  more  than  one-third — by  independent  Lake  car- 
riers. Moreover,  inasmuch  as  south  of  the  Great  Lakes  a  number  of 
its  furnaces  can  not  be  reached  by  its  own  railways,  it  is  obliged  to 
transport  a  considerable  part  of  its  ore  shipments  on  other  railway 
lines. 

Certain  of  these  transportation  agencies,  particularly  the  two  ore 
roads  in  the  ore-mining  region,  tJie  Lake  ore  vessels,  the  ore  docks, 
and  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  are  primarily  carriers  of 
ore.  The  ore  tonnage  of  the  Union  Railroad  is  also  very  heavy. 
For  the  other  carriers  mentioned,  however,  the  transportation  of  ore 
is  of  secondary  importance.  Consequently,  it  is  not  practicable  to 
determine  with  a  satisfactory  degree  of  accuracy  the  profits  obtained 
from  the  carriage  of  ore  except  for  those  agencies  which  have  just 
been  mentioned. 

Section  2.  Method  of  determining  transportation  profits  on  ore  from 
gross  receipts  thereon. 

Where  railroads  or  other  carriers  handle  several  commodities,  it  is, 
of  course,  quite  evident  that  there  is  generally  no  possibility  of  deter- 
mining with  absolute  exactness  the  amount  of  profit  from  each.  A 
large  part  of  the  costs  of  the  business  can  not  be  allocated  to  partic- 
ular kinds  of  traffic,  and  consequently  their  particular  profits  can  not 
be  determined.  Inasmuch  as  the  ore  traffic  was  the  chief  business 
of  these  ore  carriers,  the  Bureau  regarded  it  as  reasonable  to  allot  to 
the  ore  traffic  the  same  proportion  of  the  total  net  operating  profits 
as  the  gross  receipts  from  the  ore  traffic  bore  to  the  gross  receipts 
from  all  sources.  It  is  certain  that  this  does  not  tend  to  magrdfy 
the  profit  attributable  to  ore. 

Indeed,  this  method  of  computation  probably  underestimates  the 
net  profit  from  ore  traffic — first,  because  the  rates  on  ore  were 
unusually  high,  and  second,  because  the  direct  cost  of  handling  that 
traffic  was  relatively  low.  That  the  ore  rates  were  high  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  on  the  Steel  Corporation's  railroads  in  the  ore  region 
they  averaged  about  1  cent  per  ton  per  mile  during  this  period.* 

I  These  rates  were  reduced  In  the  latter  pert  of  1911.    (See  p.  335.) 
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On  some  of  its  other  railroads  they  were  also  relatively  high,  though 
not  in  the  same  degree.  That  the  direct  costs  of  conducting  the  ore 
traffic  were  low  is  plain  when  it  is  considered  that  this  commodity  is 
generally  handled  in  trainloads.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  railroads  above  the  Lakes;  the  ratio  of  operating  expenses 
to  earnings  for  1902  to  1906  averaged  36.70  for  the  Duluth  &  Iron 
Range  Railroad,  and  37.41  for  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern 
Railway.  These  are  extraordinarily  low  ratios;  the  average  ratio 
for  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  for  this  period  was  about 
66.50. 

The  same  principle  applied  in  the  case  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steam- 
ship Co.  It  was  also  undoubtedly  true  of  the  Bessemer  &  Lake 
Erie  Railroad.  In  the  case  of  the  Union  Railroad  it  is  possible 
that  the  ore  profits  were  relatively  no  greater,  or  possibly  not  as 
great,  as  for  the  other  traffic  on  that  road,  wliich  is  considerable; 
but  taking  the  carriers  south  of  the  Lakes  together  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  total  net  profits  here  assigned  the  ore  do  not  over- 
state the  facts. 

The  data  for  estimating  these  profits  on  the  basis  indicated  for  the 
calendar  years  1902  to  1906,  inclusive,  were  furnished  by  the  Steel 
Corporation. 

Section  3.  Estimaited  net  profits  of  Steel  Corporation  on  transportation 
of  ore. 

The  table  following  shows,  by  years,  the  ore  carried,  the  gross 
receipts  from  all  sources,  the  gross  receipts  from  ore  alone,  and 
the  net  operating  profit  from  all  sources,  as  reported  to  the  Bureau 
by  the  Steel  Corporation.  As  already  explained,  the  Bureau's  esti- 
mate of  the  net  profit  from  ore  is  computed  on  the  assumption  that 
it  bore  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  net  operating  profits  as  the 
gross  receipts  from  ore  bore  to  the  gross  receipts  from  all  sources. 
From  this  the  profit  per  ton  of  ore  carried  was  derived,  and  then  the 
amount  of  profit  for  outside  ore  alone  was  computed  therefrom. 
The  balance  of  the  profit,  of  course,  was  from  the  carriage  of  the 
Steel  Corporation's  own  ore. 
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The  preceding  table  shows  the  advantages  derived  by  the  Steel 
Corporation  as  a  result  of  its  ownership  of  transportation  agen- 
cies engaged  in  the  carriage  of  ore,  for  the  period  1902  to  1906. 
Although  there  was  more  or  less  variation  in  the  profit  for  each 
individual  carrier  from  year  to  year,  discussion  of  the  table  by  years 
is  not  necessary.  There  was  no  correlation  in  the  variations  as  be- 
tween the  different  carriers,  except  in  the  case  of  the  two  railroads 
sputh  of  the  Lakes,  which  showed  almost  identical  changes. 

The  total  profits  of  the  Steel  Corporation  from  the  transportation 
of  ore,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  estimated,  are  shown  separately  on 
ore  shipments  of  outsiders  and  ore  shipments  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
itself.  It  is  a  fair  question  whether  in  estimating  the  net  result  to 
the  Steel  Corporation  in  respect  to  its  position  as  a  producer  of  ore 
and  manufacturer  of  iron  and  steel  products,  the  full  amount  of  this 
profit,  and  not  simply  the  portion  due  to  the  Steel  Corporation's  own 
ore,  should  not  be  deducted  from  the  cost  of  its  ore.  Looking  at  the 
problem  from  a  broad  standpoint  rather  than  a  cost-accounting  stand- 
point, the  Bureau  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this  would  be  a 
reasonable  and  proper  method  for  determining  the  fuU  and  complete 
net  results  to  the  Steel  Corporation.  However,  from  a  strict  cost- 
accounting  point  of  view,  in  order  to  determine  the  cost  of  ore  at 
lower  Lake  ports  or  other  points,  it  is  quite  proper  to  limit  the 
profits  to  be  taken  into  consideration  to  those  which  are  earned  by 
the  Steel  Corporation  on  the  carriage  of  its  own  ore.  This  is  the 
practice  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  determining  its  own  integration 
costs  (see  p.  375),  and  after  discussion  of  the  matter  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Steel  Corporation  the  Bureau  has  accepted  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  present  computation.  Hence,  from  the  total  amount  of 
profit  on  the  transportation  of  ore  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  that  part 
of  the  profit  which  was  earned  on  the  carriage  of  outside  ore,  as  shown 
in  the  foregoing  table. 

The  real  significance  of  the  preceding  table  is,  therefore,  that  it 
shows  the  total  profit  of  the  Steel  Corporation  on  the  transportation 
of  its  own  ore  with  respect  to  the  net  cost  of  ore  and  this  can  be 
best  shown  by  comparing  it  with  the  total  deliveries  of  the  Steel 
Corporation's  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports,  during  this  same  period,  1902 
to  1906.  This  is  done  in  the  table  following  for  the  Steel  Corporation 
transportation  agencies  from  mines  to  lower  Lake  ports  only,  by 
years. 
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Table  115.— SHIPMENTS  OF  ORE  BY  STEEL  CORPORATION  FROM  MINING  REGIONS 
TO  LOWER  LAKE  PORTS  WITH  TOTAL  ESTIMATED  NET  PROFITS  OF  ITS  TRANS- 
PORTATION AGENCIES  ON  ITS  OWN  ORE.  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 


Year. 

Shipmanti  of 
Lake  ports. 

Estimated  net 

operating 
pronts  on  Cor- 
poration ore. 

Net  oper- 
ating 
profit  per 
gross  ton. 

1902 

OnssUmt, 
15,391,472 
12,831,506 
11,041,605 
18,207,556 
19,831,935 

16,234,223.80 
5,351,352.95 
4,501,963.61 
7,872,774.19 
9,319,776.25 

10.41 

1903 

.42 

1904 

.41 

1905 

.43 

1906 

.47 

1902-1906 , 

77,304,164 

33,280,090.80 

.43 

The  above  table  shows  little  change  in  the  transportation  profit  per 
ton  from  year  to  year,  except  in  1906,  when  it  was  $0.47  per  ton,  or 
$0.04  per  ton  h^her  than  in  the  previous  year  and  $0.06  per  ton 
higher  than  the  lowest  year  of  the  period.  The  total  profit  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $33,280,090.80,  or  $0.43  per  ton 
of  ore  shipped  to  lower  Lake  ports.  This  amount  per  ton  shows 
practically  what  may  be  deducted  from  the  average  cost  of  ore  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  at  lower  Lake  ports. 

The  profits  of  the  other  transportation  agencies  noted  in  Table 
114  (p.  326)  are,  so  far  as  the  Bureau's  information  goes,  earned 
entirely  on  the  transportation  or  handling  of  the  Steel  Corporation's 
own  ore.  For  the  period  1902  to  1906  the  Corporation's  ore  profits 
from  its  own  ore  due  to  its  ore  docks  and  railroads  below  the  Lakes 
(see  Table  114)  amounted  to  $14,051,619.47,  or  $0.18  per  ton  of  ore 
delivered  at  lower  Lake  ports.  This  makes  the  aggregate  profit  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  on  its  own  ore,  1902  to  1906,  $47,331,710.27, 
or  $0.61  per  ton.  This  average  of  $0.61  per  ton  is  the  deduction  to 
be  made  from  the  cost  of  ore  at  the  blast  furnaces  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  total  eflFect  of  transportation  profits  on  the  cost  of  the 
Corporation's  ore  used  In  making  pig  iron.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  average  profit  is  that  on  the  ore  of  the  Steel  Corporation  alone, 
and  should  not,  of  course,  be  applied  to  the  averi^e  ore  costs  for  the 
large  companies  given  on  page  280. 

These  profits,  as  already  stated,  are  figured  against  the  total  deliv- 
eries at  lower  Lake  ports  as  a  convenient  common  denominator. 
These  deliveries  were  nearly  the  same  as  the  furnace  consumption. 
Of  course,  the  actual  profit  on  transportation  for  a  given  lot  of  ore 
would  vary  between  one  specific  shipment  as  compared  with  another 
according  to  its  origin  and  destination.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
make  no  diflFerence  what  the  quality  of  the  ore  was.  The  fairest  way 
to  show  the  total  effect  of  such  profits  is  in  the  form  stated  above. 
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Section  4.  Effect  of  tUs  transportation  profit  on  costs  of  iron  and  steel 
products. 

This  large  profit  of  the  Steel  Corporation  on  the  transportation  of 
its  own  ore  is  an  exceedingly  important  factor  in  its  net  cost  of  manu- 
facture for  iron  and  steel  products,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
about  2  tons  of  Lake  ore,  on  the  average,  including  both  Besse- 
mer and  non-Bessemer  ores,  were,  during  this  period,  required  to 
produce  1  ton  of  pig  iron.  This  ore  transportation  profit  assumes 
increased  importance  in  the  costs  of  pig  iron,  and  still  further  import- 
ance in  the  costs  of  steel  products,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  each 
successive  stage  there  is  some  further  loss  of  material.  It  is  not  in- 
tended, however,  at  this  place  to  take  up  the  relation  of  this  profit 
to  the  cost  of  the  iron  and  steel  products  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for 
this  period  (1902  to  1906).  In  Chapters  XIV  to  XVIII  the  "mte- 
grat ion "  costs  of  the  Corporation  for  the  year  1910 — that  is,  the 
costs  after  deducting  both  the  intermediate  transfer  profits  and 
the  Corporation's  profit  on  the  transportation  of  its  ore — are  shown 
according  to  its  own  records. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

coMPABisonr  of  1902-1906  costs  with  psesebtt  costs. 

Section  1.  Introductory. 

The  average  costs  for  1902  to  1906,  as  already  stated  (see  p.  4),  were 
too  elaborate  to  be  brought  down  to  date.  Furthermore,  it  was  rea- 
sonably certain  that  an  average  for  such  a  recent  five-year  period 
would  be  representative  of  pr^ent  conditions.  There  have  been 
no  important  changes  since  then  in  the  fundamental  conditions 
of  the  industry,  such  as  the  character  of  ore  and  fuel  used,  and  no 
very  marked  changes  in  the  operating  conditions,  such  as  wages  of 
labor,  transportation  charges,  or  technical  methods.  In  fact,  in  so 
far  as  changes  have  occurred  in  operating  conditions,  it  is  likely  that 
they  would  to  a  considerable  extent  offset  each  other.  Thus,  an 
increase  in  wages  would  be  partly  offset  by  increased  volume  of  output 
and  a  greater  application  of  labor-saving  devices. 

The  Bureau  did  not  leave  the  determination  of  this  question  to 
general  arguments,  however,  but  obtained  considerable  information 
from  various  companies  concerning  the  actual  changes  in  cost  in  the 
principal  branches  of  production  and  manufacture. 

The  primary  question  to  be  determined  was  whether  there  had 
been  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  producing  the  raw  materials,  and  if 
this  was  so,  whether  such  increase  in  cost  had  been  offset  by  any  added 
economy  in  converting  them  into  iron  and  steel.  The  examination 
of  this  subject,  therefore,  is  divided  into  two  parts — (1)  the  cost  of 
production  of  ore  and  coke  and  limestone  and  (2)  the  costs  above 
material  in  making  pig  iron,  steel,  and  some  of  the  chief  rolled 
products. 

The  costs  for  1902  to  1906  are  compared,  therefore,  with  those  for 
the  year  1910.  Certain  comparisons,  particularly  for  ore  and  coke, 
combine  the  years  1907  to  1910  to  show  more  clearly  the  general 
average  conditions  in  recent  years  as  compared  with  1902  to  1906. 
Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  transpor- 
tation rates  on  ore  which  became  generally  operative  since  1911. 

Section  2.  Comparison  of  the  costs  of  raw  materials. 

The  costs  of  ore  and  coke  are,  of  course,  fundamental  for  the  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron,  steel,  and  steel  products.  Limestone  forms 
such  a  comparatively  small  item  of  cost  and  is  so  abundant  in  all 
regions  that  changes  in  respect  thereto  are  insignificant.  The  item 
of  limestone  in  pig-iron  costs  can  be  conveniently  covered  by  a  simple 
comparison  of  what  the  pig-iron  cost  sheets  themselves  show. 
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Ore. — ^The  Bureau  obtained  the  book  costs  of  Lake  ore  at  lower 
Lake  ports  for  all  the  mines  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  the  whole 
period  1902  to  1910,  inclusive,  and  also  the  costs  of  two  other  impor- 
tant interests  mining  Lake  ore  for  the  period  1902  to  1909,  inclusive. 
As  the  tonnage  of  these  two  latter  companies  formed,  however,  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  total,  the  lack  of  them  for  the  year  1910  does 
not  have  any  material  effect  on  the  average  cost  for  the  period  1907 
to  1910.  There  is  little  doubt  that  if  they  were  included  the  average 
cost  would  tend  to  be  a  Uttle  lower  rather  than  higher.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  following  facts,  namely,  that  the  average  for  these  two 
concerns  in  1909  was  S2.61  per  ton  as  against  $2.63  per  ton  for  the 
Steel  Corporation,  while  the  latter  showed  a  sudden  increase  to  $2.88 
per  ton  in  1910,  due  in  part  to  the  Hill  royalties,  which  are  discussed 
below  (see  p.  333).  This,  of  course,  would  not  have  affected  the  costs 
of  the  other  companies.  Moreover,  its  effect  on  the  average  for  all 
the  companies  for  the  four  years  1907  to  1910  was,  of  course,  small. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  book  cost  of  ore  for  all  three 
companies  at  lower  Lake  ports  in  substantially  the  same  form  as  that 
already  used,  divided  into  two  groups  of  years,  namely,  1902  to  1906, 
inclusive,  and  1907  to  1910,  inclusive: 

Table  n6.— COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  LAKE  ORE 
AT  LOWER  LAKE  PORTS  FOR  19(»-1906,  INCLUSIVE,  WITH  1907-1910,  INCLUSIVE,  FOR 
THE  STEEL  CORPORATION  AND  TWO  OTHER  LARGE  COMPANIES. 


Item. 

1902-1906 

(88,082,551 

tons). 

1907-1910  > 

(88,833,156 

tons). 

Item. 

1902-1906 

(88,082^1 

tons). 

1907-1910 1 

(88,8S3.15« 

tons). 

Labor. 

10.43 
.21 

.03 
.13 
.26 

10.35 
.20 

.11 
.13 
.29 

RaU  freight 

10.70 
.74 

10.74 

Oth^r  jnlnlpg 

Lake  freight 

.73 

Stripping  tad  develop- 
ment 

Total 

2.49 
.09 

2.54 

Pepncifitioii 

.10 

Total  cost  at  lower 
Lake  ports 

txoyBiiy .••.•.•.... 

2.58 

Coot  at  mine 

1.05 

1.08 

2.10 

>  For  1910  includes  the  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation  only. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  these  costs  cover  a  very 
lai^e  quantity  of  ore,  namely,  88,082,551  tons  for  the  five  years  1902 
to  1906  (an  average  quantity  of  17,616,510  tons  per  annum),  and 
88,833,156  tons  for  the  four  years  1907  to  1910  (an  average  quantity 
of  22,208,289  tons  per  annum).  For  the  two  periods  stated  they 
cover  60.8  per  cent  and  56.3  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  total  tonnage 
mined  on  the  Lake  Superior  ranges. 

The  total  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports,  as  shown  by  the  combined  cost 
sheets,  for  the  period  1902  to  1906  was  $2.58,  while  for  the  period 
1907  to  1910  it  was  $2.70  per  ton,  showing  an  increase  of  $0.12  per  ton 
of  ore.  The  direct  labor  expense  in  mining  showed  a  decrease  from  an 
average  of  $0.43  per  ton  for  the  period  1902  to  1906  to  $0.35  for  the 
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period  1907  to  1910,  a  reduction  of  $0.08  per  ton.  This  ""^as  undoubt 
edly  due  to  two  causes — (1)  a  greater  proportion  of  the  production  in 
the  second  period  was  from  the  Mesabi  Range,  where  the  labor  costs  of 
mming  were  generally  lower,  and  (2)  there  were  more  open-pit  mines 
worked  in  the  second  period  than  in  the  first,  for  which  mine  labor 
averaged  less  per  ton.  The  lower  labor  costs  were  oflFset  by  increased 
charges  for  stripping,  which,  in  part,  was  the  cause  of  such  lower  costs. 
This  item,  so  far  as  ascertainable,  is  therefore  shown  separately, 
although  it  might  be  treated  as  a  part  of  depreciation  for  improvements. 
Stripping  operations,  however,  are  sometimes  charged  in  the  direct 
mining  coste  of  labor,  supplies,  etc.,  about. 70  per  cent  of  the  cost 
being  for  labor.  These  operations,  by  enabling  the  extraction  of 
ore  from  open  pits  instead  of  through  shafts,  etc.,  reduce  the  direct 
operating  expenses.  The  stripping  cost  increased  from  an  average  of 
$0.03  per  ton  for  the  period  1902  to  1906  to  $0.11  per  ton  for  the 
period  1907  to  1910,  an  increase  of  $0.08  per  ton.  This  was  exactly 
offset  by  the  decrease  in  labor  cost,  noted  above,  of  $0.08  per  ton. 
The  increase  in  stripping  is  unduly  exaggerated  in  this  comparison, 
however,  because  in  the  first  years  covered  by  these  comparisons, 
especially  1902,  1903,  and  1904,  none  of  the  mines  showed  the  costs 
for  this  item  separately,  though  they  were  then  relatively  small. 

The  item  of  depreciation  is  to  some  degree  arbitrary  in  amount. 
It  averaged  $0.13  per  ton  for  both  periods. 

The  average  royalty  for  the  period  1902  to  1906  was  $0.25  per  ton, 
as  against  $0.29  for  the  period  1907  to  1910,  showing  an  increase  of 
$0.04  per  ton.  This  increase  in  average  royalty  was  partly  due  to 
the  inclusion  of  the  abnormally  high  royalties  paid  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration on  the  "HUl  lease,"  which  have  been  discussed  in  some 
detail  in  Part  I  of  this  report.  Inasmuch  as  the  Steel  Corporation 
has,  since  Part  I  of  this  report  of  the  Bureau  was  published,  given 
notice  of  the  cancellation  of  this  lease  (to  take  effect  Jan.  1,  1915), 
these  abnormally  high  royalties  will  not  form  a  permanent  and 
increasing  burden  on  the  ore  industry  of  the  Lake  region  after  that 
date.  Indeed,  they  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  normal  increase  in 
the  cost  of  producing  ore  even  at  the  present  time,  inasmuch  as  the 
purpose  of  this  lease,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau,  was  to  monopo- 
lize the  ore  reserves  of  the  Lake  region.  The  quantitative  effect  of 
these  Hill  royalties  is  partly  indicated  in  the  average  royalty  cost  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910.  (See  p.  382.)  If  the  Hill  royalties 
and  the  tonnage  of  ore  mined  from  the  Hill  leases  were  eliminated 
from  the  Steel  Corporation's  royalty  cost  in  1910,  the  average  royalty 
for  that  company  would  have  been  only  $0.28  per  ton.  instead  of 
$0.34,  a  difference  of  $0.06  per  ton. 

The  average  cost  at  mine  for  the  period  1902  to  1906  was  $1.05 
per  ton,  and  for  the  period  1907  to  1910  it  was  $1.08,  an  increase  of 
$0.03  per  ton. 
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The  cost  of  transporting  ore  bj  rail  from  the  mines  to  upper  Lake 
ports  averaged  $0.70  per  ton  for  the  period  1902  to  1906  and  $0.74 
for  the  period  1907  to  1910,  an  increase  of  $0.04  per  ton.  This  was 
not  due,  however,  to  any  change  in  Freight  rates,  but  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  second  period  a  greater  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage  was 
mined  from  the  Mesabi  Range,  which  had  a  higher  freight  rate  than 
the  Michigan  ranges. 

For  Lake  freights,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  slight  decrease 
in  cost,  the  avenge  for  1902  to  1906  being  $0.74  per  ton,  as  against 
$0.72  for  1907  to  1910,  showing  a  decline  of  $0.02  per  ton.  Lake 
rates,  unlike  rail  rates,  were  changed  from  year  to  year.  In  spite 
of  the  greater  proportion  of  ore  shipped  from  the  Mesabi  Range 
(which  has  a  relatively  high  Lake  rate),  the  general  decline  in  Lake 
rates  resulted  in  a  small  decline  in  the  average  Lake  rate. 

Taken  together,  the  rail  and  Lake  rates  for  1907  to  1910  showed  a 
slight  increase,  namely,  $0.02  per  ton  higher  than  for  1902  to  1906. 

The  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports,  exclusive  of  general  administrative 
charges  and  taxes,  averaged  $2.49  for  the  period  1902  to  1906,  as  com- 
pared with  $2.54  per  ton  for  1907  to  1910,  an  increase  of  $0.05  per  ton. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  general  charges  for  adminis- 
tration, depreciation,  and  taxes,  namely,  from  an  average  of  $0.09  per 
ton  in  the  first  period  as  compared  with  $0.16  in  the  second  period, 
showing  a  difference  of  $0.07  per  ton.  The  greater  part  of  Uiis  in- 
crease was  due  to  increases  in  the  taxes  on  ore  companies.  While 
the  Bureau  does  not  commit  itself  to  the  propriety  of  chaiging  prop- 
erty taxes  into  the  costs  of  production,  it  has  included  them  in  all  the 
foregoing  statements  of  cost  of  production,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  these  companies. 

The  total  book  cost  at  lower  I^ake  ports  thus  arrived  at  averaged, 
as  stated  above,  $2.58  for  the  period  1902  to  1906  and  $2.70  for  the 
period  1907  to  1910,  an  increase  of  $0.12  per  ton. 

These  costs  are  all  ''book  costs,"  i.  e.,  there  has  not  been  any  deduc- 
tion of  transportation  profits  on  ore  of  the  Steel  Corporation  or  of 
the  other  companies  whose  costs  are  combined  in  this  average.  If 
these  had  been  eliminated,  there  is  no  question  that  the  integrated 
cost  so  arrived  at  would  have  been  lower  for  the  period  1907  to  1910 
than  for  the  period  1902  to  1906.  This  would  be  so,  because  (1)  a 
greater  proportion  of  Mesabi  ore  was  produced  in  the  period  1907  to 
1910  than  in  the  prior  period,  upon  the  shipments  of  which  the 
Steel  Corporation's  transportation  profits  chiefly  accrue,  and  (2)  the 
profits  per  ton  of  ore  on  the  Steel  Corporation's  two  railroads  in  the 
ore  region  were  considerably  higher  in  the  period  1907  to  1910  than 
in  the  prior  period,  as  is  plainly  indicated  by  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
average  ratio  of  operating  expense  to  gross  receipts  for  these  roads. 

Another  fact  of  great  importance  in  considering  the  present  costs 
of  Lake  ore,  as  well  as  the  probable  costs  for  the  next  few  years,  as 
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distioguished  from  the  comparison  for  the  two  periods  covered  by  the 
forgoing  table,  is  found  in  the  recent  change  made  in  the  rail  rates  on 
ore  from  the  Mesabi  and  Vermilion  Ranges,  During  the  latter  part 
of  1911  (and  since  the  publication  of  Part  I  of  the  Bureau's  report) 
the  Steel  Corporation  announced  reductions  in  the  rail  rates  for  the 
Mesabi  and  Vermilion  Ranges  as  follows :  The  Mesabi  rate  was  reduced 
from  $0.80  per  gross  ton  to  $0.60  per  gross  ton,  and  the  several  Ver- 
milion rates  of  $0.90  and  $1  per  gross  ton  were  reduced  to  a  flat  rate 
of  $0.60  per  gross  ton.  Just  what  effect  these  reductions  will  have  on 
the  cost  of  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports  depends,  of  course,  on  the  particular 
tonnages  shipped  from  each  range.  For  the  mines  the  costs  of  which 
are  comprised  in  the  foregoing  table  (Table  116)  the  reduction  m  aver- 
age freight  rate  would  be  about  $0.17  per  ton,  and  this  would  result  in 
a  reduction  in  the  average  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports  of  an  equal  amount 
per  ton.  Taking  the  average  book  costs  of  the  period  1907  to  1910 
as  a  basis,  the  cost  of  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports  would  be  reduced 
thereby  from  $2.70  per  ton  to  $2.53,  and  this  ore  cost  would  be  $0.05 
per  ton  lower  than  the  average  cost  for  the  period  1902  to  1906, 
namely,  $2.58  per  ton. 

Looking  merely  at  the  book  cost  of  Lake  ore  for  the  years  1907  to 
1910  as  compared  with  that  for  1902  to  1906,  there  would  appear, 
therefore,  to  be  an  increase  of  about  $0.12  per  ton.  Considering, 
however,  the  lower  ore  rates  now  prevailing,  it  is  clear  that  the  costs 
of  ore  in  1912  were  lower  than  those  in  the  period  1902  to  1.906. 

Coke. — For  all  practical  purposes  the  question  whether  there  has 
been  an  increase  since  1902  to  1906  in  the  cost  of  coke  used  in  making 
pig  iron  is  determined  by  a  comparison  of  the  costs  for  Connellsville 
beehive  coke.  The  data  on  this  point  available  to  the  Bureau  consist 
(1)  of  average  costs  for  the  Steel  Corporation's  Connellsville  coke  for 
the  periods  1902  to  1906  and  1907  to  1910,  and  (2)  of  average  costs  of 
Connellsville  coke  for  two  important  independent  companies  for  the 
periods  1902  to  1906  and  1907  to  1909.  The  latter  may  be  con- 
veniently taken  up  first. 

The  costs  for  these  two  independent  companies  can  not  be  shown 
by  items  because  in  one  case  the  cost  was  figured  on  the  cost  of  coal 
at  the  ovens,  and  in  the  other  case  was  a  cost  which  included  an 
item  of  freight  to  ovens  in  the  cost  of  coal.  The  significant  figures, 
however,  are  those  for  the  total  cost  of  the  coke,  which  for  the  two 
companies  combined  were  as  follows: 


Period. 

Tonnage. 

Average  cost 
per  net  ton. 

1902-1906  (6  yean) 

5,345,280 
8,049,580 

12.07 

1907-1909  (3  years) 

2.11 

77232'*— 13 2i 
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From  this  comparison  it  appears  that  there  was  a  small  increase 
in  the  cost  of  Connellsville  beehive  coke,  namely,  $0.04  per  net  ton. 
While  the  production  was  considerable,  it  was,  of  course,  only  a  small 
part  of  the  total,  and  can  not  be  regarded  as  conclusive  as  to  the 
change  in  average  cost. 

The  second  comparison  presented  is  that  of  the  average  cost  for 
the  total  production  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  for  1902  to  1906, 
inclusive,  with  the  average  cost  for  1907  to  1910  inclusive.  This  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Tablk  117.— comparison  OF  COST  PER  NET  TON  OF  CONNELLSVILLE  BEEHIVE  COKE 
OF  THE  H.  C.  FRICK  COKE  CO.  FOR  190^1906  WITH  1907-1910. 


• 

Item. 

1902-1906 

(43^79,144 

tons). 

T. 

1907-1910 

(36,889,334 

tons). 

Labor 

ia94 
.24 
.14 

SI.  08 

Other  operating  ^ 

.29 

Depredation 

.18 

Total  

L32 

1.49 

1  Includes  materials  and  supplies,  general  expense  (administration,  taxes,  and  insurance),  less  credits  for 
im>flts  on  tenements,  blacksmithing,  farms,  etc. 

According  to  the  foregoing  table,  there  was  a  marked  increase  in 
the  cost  of  producing  coke  in  the  four-year  period  1907  to  1910  as 
compared  with  the  average  of  the  five  years  1902  to  1906,  inclusive, 
namely,  $0.17  per  net  ton. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  Frick  company  and  the  immense 
tonnage  it  produces,  the  Bureau  is  disposed  to  disregard  the  preced- 
ing comparison  for  the  two  independent  companies  whose  costs 
showed  a  much  smaller  increase  and  to  accept  the  above  statement 
for  the  purposes  of  the  present  comparison. 

Limestone. — The  Bureau  did  not  attempt  to  ascertain  the  direct 
costs  of  production  of  limestone  because  this  cost  was  a  small  item 
per  ton  of  pig  iron  and  the  conditions  of  the  industry  were  such  that 
it  did  not  seem  necessary.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
there  has  been  any  important  change  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material, 
the  pig-iron  cost  sheets  afford  sufTiciently  conclusive  evidence. 

For  such  a  comparison  it  is  preferable,  of  course,  to  compare  pig- 
iron  costs  which  do  not  show  any  considerable  change  in  the  quantity 
of  ore  and  coke  used  per  ton  of  pig  iron.  A  good  basis  for  this  is 
found  in  the  limestone  costs  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  at  three  largo 
furnace  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  the  five-year  period  1902 
to  1906  and  for  the  year  1910.  These  are  shown  in  Table  118  (see 
p.  338)  in  connection  with  the  costs  of  pig  iron.  The  costs  and  quan- 
tities used  per  ton  of  pig  iron  produced  were  as  follows: 
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Item. 

1902-1906 

1010 

LimMtoae  cost  per  ton  of  pig  Iron .. 

10.40 
0.447 

$0  40 

OixHB  ton»  of  IlnMwtom^  n.'Wd  per  ton  of  pig  iron 

0.443 

- 

The  limestone  costs  were  identical  per  ton  of  pig  iron  for  the  five- 
year  period  and  for  the  year  1910.  Furthermore,  there  was  sub- 
stantially no  change  in  the  quantity  required  per  ton  of  pig  iron. 

It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  neither  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  limestone  itself  nor  the  cost  of  limestone  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Bessemer  pig  iron  has  changed  in  any  significant  degree. 

In  the  case  of  basic  pig  iron,  however,  it  may  be  that  there  has  been 
a  slight  increase  in  limestone  costs  per  ton  of  pig  iron  made,  due  to 
lower  average  iron  content  of  ores  used,  but  the  available  data  do 
not  furnish  any  reliable  evidence  on  this  point. 

Section  3.  Costs  above  material  for  pig  iron,  Bessemer  ingots>  and 
heavy  Bessemer  rails. 

In  the  preceding  section  the  costs  of  the  raw  materials  for  the 
period  1902  to  1906  have  been  compared  with  the  costs  for  subsequent 
years,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  there  was  a  small  increase  in  the 
actual  costs  of  raw  materials  used  in  making  pig  iron.  Furthermore, 
it  was  shown  that  in  1912  the  book  cost  of  the  most  important  raw 
material  was  probably  less  rather  than  greater. 

The  next  question  to  be  determined  \s  whether  the  costs  other 
than  materials,  or,  as  they  are  usually  called,  costs  above  material, 
in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  steel,  and  rolled  products  have 
increased  or  decreased.  Obviously,  no  further  attention  need  be 
paid  to  the  raw  materials  when  once  the  general  changes  in  the  costs 
thereof  have  been  ascertained  and  their  cumulative  effect  in  subse- 
quent stages  of  production  computed. 

Pig  iron. — Ilie  general  position  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of 
any  country  or  district  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  production  is  prac- 
tically determined  by  its  cost  of  pig  iron.  This  assumes,  of  course, 
that  the  manufactures  of  steel  are  developed  on  a  large  scale,  and 
that  the  market  for  products  is  broad  enough  to  enable  a  large 
tonnage  to  be  produced,  and  so  to  justify  modern  equipment  and 
methods. 

It  has  already  been  shown  (see  p.  331)  that  the  cost  of  pig  iron  is 
chiefly  a  question  of  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials,  ore,  coke,  and  lime- 
stone, which  costs  for  1902  to  1906  have  already  been  compared  with 
the  costs  of  subsequent  years. 

The  costs  above  material,  however,  are  of  considerable  importance 
for  this  comparison,  and  these  will  now  be  considwed. 
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For  the  comparison  of  these  costs  the  principal  data  relied  on  by 
the  Bureau  are  the  average  book  costs  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  for 
three  important  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  and  for  the  year  1910.  These  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Table  118.— COMPARISON  OF  BOOK  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OP  BESSEMER  PIO  IRON 
AT  THREE  FURNACE  PLANTS  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION  FOR  1902-190©  WITH 
1910. 


Item. 

1902-1906 

(13,051,404 

tons). 

1910 

N^trnftftYifCTniitim . 

•7.39 

4.05 

.40 

.67 

.73 

$8.77 

Coke 

3.94 

Limestone        .                                                .                              ... 

.40 

Labor 

.48 

Other  operating       *..**.        

1.43 

Fnmaoe  cost* 

13.24 

14.02 

>  The  items  covered  in  this  flgiire  show  a  lower  aggr^ate  sum  in  1910  than  for  the  previous  period  chiefly 
on  account  of  credits  for  gas  used  in  other  departments  of  the  works. 

<  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  cost  shown  on  profit  and  loss  accounts.  (See  pp. 
20-21.) 

These  three  furnace  plants  together  produced  13,051,404  tons  of 
pig  iron  in  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  or  an  average  of  2,610,281 
tons  per  annum,  and  they  produced  2,668,230  tons  in  1910.  Two  of 
them  are  among  the  very  best  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  furnace 
plants,  while  the  third  is  probably  of  somewhat  less  efficient  character. 

While  the  chief  items  of  furnace  cost  are  shown  in  this  table,  it  should 
be  distinctly  understood  that  the  co  iparison  which  should  now  be 
made  is  simply  that  for  costs  above  material,  disregarding  the  "book 
costs''  of  the  raw  materials.  The  reason  for  this  is  evident,  namely, 
that  the  book  costs  of  the  ore  (net  metallic  mixture)  and  coke  are  not 
net  costs  (i.  e.,  they  are  costs  based  on  transfer  prices,  which  include 
profits  paid  to  the  Steel  Corporation's  ore  and  coke  companies),  and 
hence  the  differences  between  them  do  not  even  tend  to  show  a 
difference  in  real  net  cost. 

Consideration  is  given,  therefore,  simply  to  the  items  of  labor 
cost  and  ** other  operating"  costs.  It  appears  from  the  table  that 
for  these  furnace  plants  the  average  cost  for  labor  was  $0.67  per 
ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  and 
$0.48  for  the  year  1910,  a  decline  of  $0.19  per  ton.  This  marked 
reduction  in  cost  was  probably  due  to  a  more  effective  application  of 
labor-saving  methods.  The  other  operating  costs  averaged  $0.73 
per  ton  of  pig  iron  for  the  five-year  period  and  $0.43  for  the  year  1910, 
a  decline  of  $0.30  per  ton.  The  chief  cause  for  this  decline  was  the 
more  extensive  utilization  of  a  by-product  of  the  furnace,  namely, 
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blast-fumace  gas,  which,  so  far  as  used  in  steel  works,  rolling  mills, 
and  other  producing  departments  of  the  same  plant,  is,  of  course, 
credited  to  the  blast-fumace  plant.  It  is  true  tiiat  such  deduction 
for  costs  of  making  pig  iron  were  not  as  carefully  kept  in  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  as  in  the  year  1910,  so  that  the  real  gain  in 
this  respect  was  less  than  the  cost  sheets  indicate.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  costs  above  material  for  making  i)ig  iron  into  steel  and 
for  rolling  steel  must  have  been  understated  in  the  five-year  period 
in  a  corresponding  degree.  As  will  be  shown  later,  such  costs  have 
in  fact  shbwn  a  slight  increase  for  certain  products,  which  are  com- 
pared, and  this  increase  may  be  partly  explained  by  this  difference 
in  the  methods  of  cost  accounting.  However,  if  full  credit  is  to  be 
given  for  the  increase  in  the  latter  costs,  full  credit  should  also  be 
given  for  the  decrease  in  pig-iron  costs.  Hence,  it  is  proper  to  com- 
pare these  costs  as  they  are  shown  in  the  cost  sheets  themselves. 
The  total  reduction  in  the  ''other  operating"  costs  at  the  blast 
furnaces  was  not  due  solely  to  this  particular  credit  item  for  gas,  but 
was  also  due  in  part  to  other  improvements  in  furnace  operation. 

The  total  cost  above  material  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  for  these 
furnaces,  therefore,  averaged  $1.40  per  ton  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906,  as  compared  with  $0.91  for  1910,  showing  a  decline 
of  no  less  than  $0.49  per  ton. 

In  converting  the  chief  raw  materials  (ore  and  coke)  into  pig  iron, 
there  were  certain  changes  involved  in  the  cost  of  these  raw  materials 
independent  of  the  cost  of  producing  them.  These  arose  from  dif- 
ferences in  the  average  quality  used,  such  as  iron  content,  or  from 
diflFerences  in  the  skill  used  in  combining  them  (furnace  practice). 

The  quantity  of  net  metallic  mixture  required  to  produce  a  ton  of 
Bessemer  pig  iron  averaged  1.84  gross  tons  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906  and  1.82  gross  tons  in  1910.*  Chiefly  in  consequence  of 
this,  perhaps,  the  quantity  of  coke  required  per  ton  of  pig  iron  pro- 
duced declined  also;  it  averaged  1.13  net  tons  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  and  1.11  net  tons  for  1910. 

Assuming  now  the  average  increase  in  the  cost  of  Lake  ore  for  all 
companies  comprised  in  Table  116  for  the  four-year  period  1907  to 
1910,  as  compared  with  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  as  a  basis, 
namely,  $0.12  per  gross  ton,  it  is  evident  that  inasmuch  as  1.82 
gross  tons  of  ore  were  required  per  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  in  1910 
(as  just  shown  above),  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  this  ore  per  ton 
of  pig  iron  may  be  roughly  computed  at  1.82  times  $0.12,  or  $0.22 
per  ton. 

If,  instead  of  these  ore  costs  for  all  these  companies,  the  average  ore 
costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation  alone  be  taken  for  the  same  periods  as 

1  The  net  metallic  mixture  used  by  these  furnaces  thus  showed  a  slight  improvement  in  iron  yield  and 
tt  should  be  noted  that  a  slightly  i^reater  jield  is  shown  for  all  Bessemer  furnaces  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 
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for  the  pig-iron  costs,  namely,  $2.58  per  ton  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906  and  $2.88  for  the  year  1910,  the  difference  would  be 
$0.30  per  ton,  and  the  increase  in  ore  costs  for  these  furnaces,  com- 
puted in  the  same  manner,  would  be  $0.55  per  ton  of  pig  iron.  The 
average  costs  of  ore  for  this  one  year  are  hardly  as  representative  of 
the  general  conditions  as  those  for  the  average  for  the  four-year 
period  used  in  the  first  case. 

In  the  same  way,  assuming  the  average  increase  in  the  cost  of 
Connellsville  coke  for  the  Steel  Corporation  for  the  four-year  period 
1907  to  1910,  as  compared  with  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  (see 
Table  117),  as  a  basis,  namely,  $0.17  per  net  ton,  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  coke  in  Bessemer  pig  may  be  computed  from  the  average 
quantity  required.  This,  as  shown  above,  was  1.11  net  tons,  which, 
multiphed  by  the  increase  in  cost  per  net  ton,  gives  $0.19  per  ton  of 
pig  iron. 

If,  instead  of  these  coke  costs  for  the  period  1907  to  1910,  the  cost 
for  the  year  1910  alone  be  taken,  the  increase  over  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  would  be  $0.23  per  ton,  and  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  coke  in  Bessemer  pig  iron,  computed  in  the  same  manner, 
gives  $0.26  per  ton  of  pig  iron. 

The  costs  of  limestone,  as  stated  above  (see  p.  336),  may  be  taken 
at  the  same  figures  as  shown  on  the  cost  sheets  (see  Table  118),  which 
showed  no  change  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  as  between  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  and  the  year  1910. 

Hence,  to  determine  whether  there  has  been  any  increase  in  the  net 
costs  of  producing  Bessemer  pig  iron  the  increases  in  the  costs  of  ore 
and  coke  may  be  compared  with  the  decreases  in  the  costs  above 
material.     The  results  are  shown  as  follows: 

Ore  cost,  increase $0. 22 

Coke  cost,  increase 19 

Total,  increase 41 

Cost  above  material,  decrease 49 

Net  decrease  (per  ton  of  pig  iron) 08 

If,  however,  the  increase  in  ore  costs  in  1910  were  taken  at  $0.55 
per  ton  instead  of  $0.22,  and  the  increase  in  coke  costs  in  1910  were 
taken  at  $0.26  per  ton  instead  of  $0.19,  as  shown  above,  there  would 
have  been  a  net  increase  of  $0.32  per  ton  of  pig  iron. 

As  already  stated,  however,  the  Bureau  regards  the  first  result, 
namely,  a  decrease  in  cost  of  $0.08  per  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  as 
more  correctly  representative  of  recent  conditions. 

When,  moreover,  conditions  in  1912  are  considered,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  costs  of  Lake  ore  were  lower  rather  than  higher,  for 
the  reasons  already  given  in  detail  (see  p.  335),  namely,  lower  ore 
rates  on  the  railroads  serving  the  Mesabi  and  Vermilion  Ranges.  The 
present  cost  of  ore  being  lower,  there  is  no  question  that  the  present 
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cost  of  making  pig  iron  is  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  period  1902 
to  1906.* 

Bessemer  ingots. — The  cost  of  Bessemer  steel  manufacture  is  just 
the  same  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots  and  for  Bessemer  rail  ingots 
except  for  the  extra  cost  of  manganese.  This  is  true  at  least  if  the 
same  works  are  operated  in  the  same  way,  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
direct  metal.  The  difference  in  cost  of  manganese  is  of  no  conse- 
quence in  this  case,  because  only  costs  above  material  are  especially 
under  consideration.* 

Bessemer  biUet  ingots, — While  much  more  Bessemer  billet  steel 
is  produced  by  the  Steel  Corporation  than  Bessemer  rail  steel,  the 
available  data  for  comparison  are  in  this  case  the  costs  for  one 
plant  only,  namely,  the  average  works  costs  as  shown  by  the  books 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  and  for  the  year  1910. 

Table  119.— COMPARISON  OP  BOOK  COST   PER   GROSS    TON   OP   BESSEMER   BILLET 
INGOTS  AT  ONE  PLANT  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION    FOR  1932-1900  WITH  1910. 


Item. 

i9^-i<m 

C2.7:^7,3S7 
tons;. 

1910 

(59),503 
tons). 

Pig  iron  and  scrap ' 

115.40 
.02 
.33 
.16 

$14.84 

Labor 

.64 

Fuel 

.18 

other  ojwfrating ^t-t^t.^ - 

.65 

Works  cost  • 

17.00 

16.21 

>  Indnding  manganese. 

tThis  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  cost  shown  on  pro  ;t  and  loss  accounts. 
aO-21.) 


(See  pp. 


As  stated  above  (see  p.  338),  no  attention  need  be  paid  in  this  com- 
parison to  the  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  (including  manganese), 
because  the  comparison  to  be  made  is  simply  between  the  ''cost 
above  material." 

This  cost  above  material  is  summarized  in  the  items  of  labor,  fuel, 
and  other  operating.  The  average  labor  cost  for  the  five-year  period 
was  $0.62  per  ton  of  ingots  as  compared  with  $0.54  for  1910,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $0.08  per  ton.  The  fuel  cost  showed  an  even  greater  reduction, 
namely,  from  $0.33  to  $0.18,  or  $0.15  per  ton  of  ingots. 

This  large  reduction  in  fuel  cost  was  evidently  due  to  a  great  change 
in  economy  of  production  obtained  by  using  much  larger  propor- 
tions of  molten  pig  iron  direct  from  the  blast  furnaces.  There 
was  no  change  in  the  "other  operating''  costs,  which  averaged 
$0.65  per  ton  of  billet  ingots  for  each  period.    Comparing  the  cost 

1  While  the  Bureau  had  certain  other  comparative  data  which  threw  some  light  on  the  changes  in  cost 
above  material  of  pig  iron,  none  of  them  was  satis&ctory,  cither  on  account  of  greatly  varying  tonnagoa 
or  mixture  of  basic  and  Bessemer  pig  iron. 

*  The  available  evidenoe  does  not  show  any  incnase  in  the  average  cost  of  manganese  for  the  plants  of 
the  Steel  Corporation. 
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above  material,  that  for  1902  to  1906  averaged  $1.60  per  ton  of 
ingots  and  that  for  1910  only  $1.37,  a  reduction  of  $0.23  per  ton. 

In  the  foregoing  comparison  of  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  making 
Bessemer  pig  iron  for  these  same  two  periods  (see  p.  340)  the  general 
conclusion  was  that  there  was  probably  a  small  decrease — $0.08  per 
ton — but,  if  the  average  ore  and  coke  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
for  the  year  1910  alone  were  taken,  there  would  be  an  increase  of 
$0.32  per  ton. 

In  making  the  Bessemer  billet  ingots  in  1910  comprised  in  the 
above  table  the  net  quantity  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  was  1.08  tons 
per  ton  of  product.  Hence,  according  as  the  cost  of  Bessemer  pig 
iron  is  assumed  to  have  decreased  in  1910  as  compared  with  the 
five-year  period  (1902-1906)  by  $0.08  per  ton  or  increased  by 
$0.32  per  ton,  the  net  change  in  cost  on  this  account  would  be  $0.09 
decrease  or  $0.35  increase  per  ton  of  ingots,  respectively. 

Allowing  next  for  the  indicated  reduction  in  cost  above  material 
shown  above,  namely,  $0.23  per  ton,  the  total  change  in  the  cost  of 
making  Bessemer  billet  ingots  for  these  two  periods  might  be  com- 
puted to  be  either  a  decrease  of  $0.32  per  ton  or  an  increase  of  $0.12 
per  ton. 

These  computations  refer,  of  course,  only  to  the  change  in  cost 
between  this  five-year  period  and  the  year  1910.  Taking  into 
account  the  present  position  of  the  industry,  i.  e.,  the  lower  cost  of 
ore  at  lower  Lake  ports  on  account  of  reductions  in  ore  rates,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  cost  of  making  Bessemer  billet  ingots  is  distinctly 
lower  than  in  1910  and  also  somewhat  lower  than  tor  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906. 

Bessemer  rail  ingots. — For  the  comparison  of  the  costs  of  Bes- 
semer rail  ingots  the  following  table  gives  the  book  costs  at  two  of 
the  largest  Bessemer  rail  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  and  the  year  1910: 

Table  120.-rOMPARISON  OF  BOOK  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BESSEMER  RAIL  INGOTS 
AT  TWO  PLANTS  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION  FOR  1903-1906  WITH  1910. 


Item. 

1902-1906 

(8,516,926 

tons). 

1910 

(1,399,127 

tons). 

Pig  iron  Eni  scrap  '., 

$14.86 
.49 
.10 
.47 

$15  67 

Labor 

.52 

Fuel 

.10 

Other ODeratiiie -  -- - -- 

.50 

Works  oo8t* 

15.92 

16  85 

1  Including  manganese. 

*  This  does  not  indude  any  allowance  for  additional  cost  shown  on  profit  and  loss  accounts.    (See 
pp.ao-31.) 
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As  already  explained  (see  p.  338),  the  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and 
scrap  (including  manganese)  is  of  little  interest  in  the  present  com- 
parison; which  is  directed  simply  at  the  cost  above  material. 

This  cost  is  sunmiarized  in  items  of  labor,  fuel,  and  other  operating. 
The  average  labor  cost  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $0.49 
per  ton  of  ingots  produced  as  against  $0.52  for  the  year  1910,  an 
increase  of  $0.03  per  ton.  There  was  no  difference  in  the  average 
cost  of  fuel.  For  the  various  other  operating  expenses  the  average 
cost  in  the  five-year  period  was  $0.47  per  ton,  as  compared  with 
$0.56  in  1910,  an  increase  of  $0.09  per  ton.  The  total  cost  above 
material  was  $1.06  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  and  $1.18 
for  1910.     The  total  increase  in  this  cost,  therefore,  was  $0.12  per  ton. 

With  this  slight  increase  in  the  cost  above  material  of  Bessemer 
rail  ingots  should  be  consi4ered  the  change  in  the  net  cost  of  making 
Bessemer  pig  iron,  which  has  already  been  discussed.  The  general 
conclusion  arrived  at  there  was  that  for  the  two  periods  here  com- 
pared there  was  probably  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  Bessemer  pig 
iron  ($0.08  per  ton),  although  taking  the  Steel  Corporation's  average 
ore  and  coke  costs  for  the  year  1910  as  a  basis,  an  increase  of  $0.32 
might  be  figured. 

For  the  particular  Bessemer  ingots  here  under  consideration  the 
net  quantity  ot  pig  iron  and  scrap  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  ingots 
was  1.06  tons  in  1910.  According  as  the  changes  in  pig-iron  costs 
are  taken  as  $0.08  decrease  or  $0.32  increase,  the  change  on  account  of 
this  item  would  be  $0.08  decrease  or  $0.34  increase  per  ton  of  ingots. 

Adding  to  these  last  two  results  the  increase  in  cost  above  mate- 
rial of  these  ingots,  namely,  $0.12  per  ton,  would  give  the  total 
change  in  cost  of  production  as  $0.04  per  ton  increase  or  $0.46  per 
ton  increase,  respectively. 

These  computations  relate,  of  course,  simply  to  the  above  compari- 
son, which  is  between  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  and  the  year 
1910.  As  already  stated  (see  p.  340),  however,  the  1912  net  cost 
of  production  of  pig  iron  is  undoubtedly  distinctly  lower  than 
in  1910.  Hence,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cost  of  producing 
Bessemer  rail  ingots  is  somewhat  lower  now  than  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906. 

Heavy  Bessemer  rails. — The  most  important  single  finished  prod- 
uct of  the  rolling  mill  is  raib.  The  cost  of  rolling  them  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  material  used)  does  not  depend,  of  course,  upon 
the  quality  of  the  steel,  but  (volume  of  tonnage  being  the  same)  upon 
the  weight  per  unit  of  length  and  the  section.  The  most  important 
kind  of  rail  is  the  heavy  standard  or  T  rail,  used  for  steam  railways. 

A  comparison  of  the  book  cost  of  heavy  Bessemer  rails  at  two  of 
the  largest  rail  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906  with  the  year  1910  is  shown  in  the  table  following. 
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Table  121.— COMPARISON  OF  BOOK  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  HEAVY  BESSEMER  RAILS 
AT  TWO  PLANTS  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION  FOR  1902-1906  WITH  1910. 


Item. 

1902-1906 

(5,944,409 

tons). 

1910 
(922,651 
tons). 

In  gotfl 

116.94 
1.01 
.10 
.94 

$17.85 

Labor       

1.14 

Fuel 

.17 

Other  ooeratincr              .  .             -   - 

LOS 

Works  cost  • 

18.99 

20.23 

1  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  cost  shown  on  profit  and  loss  accounts.    (See 
pp.  20-21.) 

As  has  been  explained  (see  p.  338),  no  attention  is  paid  here  to 
the  book  cost  of  the  ingots  used,  inasmuch  as  the  question  is  simply 
one  of  diflferences  in  cost  above  material. 

This  cost  is  shown  in  the  items  of  labor,  fuel,  and  other  operating 
costs.  The  average  labor  cost  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906  was  $1.01  per  ton  of  raUs,  as  compared  with  $1.14  for  1910,  an 
increase  of  $0.18  per  ton.  The  cost  of  fuel  showed  an  increase  from 
$0.10  for  the  five-year  period  to  $0.17  for  the  year  1910,  or  $0.07 
per  ton.  Other  operating  costs  increased  also,  namely,  from 
$0.94  for  the  five-year  period  to  $1.06  for  the  year  1910,  or  $0.12 
per  ton.  The  total  cost  above  material  increased,  therefore,  from 
$2.05  per  ton  to  $2.37,  an  increase  of  $0.32  per  ton  of  rails. 

This  higher  cost  above  material  for  rails  is  partly  due,  at  least, 
to  the  fact  that  more  care  is  taken  in  making  them  in  accordance 
with  the  recent  changes  in  contract  specifications  for  rails,  involving 
slower  ''breaking  down''  of  the  ingot  in  the  blooming  mill,  increased 
cropping  of  the  blooms,  and  increased  care  in  finishing  and  inspect- 
ing. The  increase  in  cost  for  these  reasons  corresponds  to  an 
improvement  in  quality,  and,  if  it  could  be  accurately  determined, 
might  fairly  be  taken  account  of  in  the  increase  in  cost  above 
•material. 

Considering  now  the  net  cost  of  the  raw  material,  reference  is 
made  to  the  statements  regarding  the  change  in  cost  of  rail  ingots  in 
1910  as  compared  with  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  (see  p.  343), 
namely,  an  increase  of  $0.04  per  ton  or  of  $0.46  per  ton,  according  to 
the  average  ore  and  coke  costs  used  (see  pp.  332  and  336). 

The  net  quantity  of  ingots  used  for  the  rail  plants  here  under  con- 
sideration was  1.02  tons  per  ton  of  rails  produced.  Applying  this 
factor  to  the  increases,  respectively,  mentioned  above,  the  increases 
for  computed  cost  of  material  in  rails  are,  respectively,  $0.04  and 
$0.47. 
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Combining  these  results  with  the  increase  in  cost  above  material 
shown  above,  namely,  $0.32  per  ton,  gives  a  net  increase  in  each 
case,  namely,  $0.36  and  $0.79  per  ton  of  rails.  So  far  as  these  data 
are  typical,  therefore,  the  computation  of  net  cost  shows  a  compara- 
tively small  increase  m  the  cost  of  raUs  in  1910  as  compared  with 
the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906. 

As  has  been  noted  (see  p.  338),  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  cost  of  ore  at  the  present  day  is  distinctly  lower  than  in  1910, 
and  hence  the  costs  of  pig  iron,  Bessemer  steel,  and  rails  are 
probably  somewhat  lower  also  than  they  were  in  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906. 

Other  rolled  products. — If  the  net  cost  of  Bessemer  rails  is 
lower  to-day  than  in  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  there  i3  no 
doubt  that  the  same  is  true  of  billets  and  probably  also  of  other 
heavy  rolled  products  made  from  Bessemer  steel.  As  for  the  lighter 
rolled  products,  the  Bureau  has  no  satisfactory  data,  but  if  there 
has  been  a  general  increase  in  costs  above  mat<^rial  for  all  rolled 
products  it  is  quite  likely  that  for  some  of  them,  especially  those 
requiring  much  labor,  there  has  been  and  is  to-day  a  distinct  increase 
over  the  average  for  1902  to  1906.  For  some  of  the  lighter  rolled 
products  there  have  been  technical  improvements  and  labor-saving 
devices  of  sufficient  importance  to  counteract  any  tendency  to 
increase  which  may  have  existed  for  certain  items  of  conversion, 
expense. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

HOVEMENT  OF  NET  COSTS  OF  CHIEF  BAW  MATEBIAIS  AND 
SELECTED  PBODUCTS  OF  IBON  AND  STEEL,  1901  TO  1910. 

Section  1.  Introductory. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  relative  movement  of  costs  by 
years,  it  is  desirable  to  present  additional  comparisons  covering  a 
longer  period  of  time  for  raw  materials  and  for  certain  products  at 
representative  plants.  The  products  selected  are  Lake  ore,  Con- 
nellsville  beehive  coke,  Bessemer  pig  iron,  Bessemer  ingots,  both 
billet  and  rail,  large  Bessemer  billets,  and  heavy  Bessemer  rails. 
The  period  covered  is  the  ten-year  period  1901  to  1910.  Cost  sheets 
showing  average  costs,  by  years,  were  obtained  from  a  few  of  the 
larger  companies  for  these  selected  products. 

As  it  is  the  usual  practice  of  iron  and  steel  companies  to  include  a 
profit  in  transfers  of  ore  and  coke  from  their  producing  companies  to 
their  manufacturing  companies,  and  sometimes  also  with  respect  to 
the  partly  manufactured  products  transferred  from  one  department 
to  another,  the  book  costs  would  afford  no  basis  for  determining  the 
relative  movement  of  costs.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  revise 
the  book  costs  in  order  to  get  them  on  a  net  cost  basis.  No  attempt, 
however,  is  made  to  eliminate  any  transportation  profit,  as  the 
ownership  of  transportation  f acihties  is  a  highly  variable  factor  and 
in  the  case  of  rail  transportation  an  exceptional  one  (cf.  pp.  267-268). 

Method  of  revising  book  costs. — In  the  case  of  pig  iron  the 
Bureau  has  put  these  costs  on  a  net  cost  basis  by  substituting  for  the 
book  cost  of  raw  materials  a  net  cost  based  upon  the  average  cost  of 
ore  at  lower  Lake  ports,  plus  freight  to  the  furnaces,  and  the  average 
cost  of  coke  at  ovens,  plus  freight  to  the  furnaces.  For  crude  steel 
and  subsequent  products,  the  net  costs  are  obtained  by  substituting 
the  net  cost  of  pig  iron,  or  respective  materials  as  ascertained  for  each 
preceding  step  in  manufacture,  for  the  book  cost  of  the  material  as 
given  on  the  cost  sheet. 

Substituting  the  net  cost  of  ore  deUvered  at  lower  Lake  ports,  plus 
the  freight  to  the  furnaces,  for  the  price  at  which  it  was  sold  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  blast  furnaces  gives  a  typical  net  cost  of  ore  in  the  pig 
iron,  although,  of  course,  not  the  real  net  cost  of  the  ore  at  those  par- 
ticular furnace  plants.  The  results,  however,  are  substantially  cor- 
rect for  the  determination  of  the  movement  of  costs  from  year  to 
year. 

The  same  method  was  employed  in  arriving  at  a  net  cost  of  coke. 
The  net  cost  of  coke  at  ovens,  plus  the  freight  to  the  furnaces,  was 
S46 
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substituted  for  the  price  at  which  it  was  transferred  to  the  blast 
furnaces,  thus  giving  a  net  cost  of  coke  in  the  pig  iron. 

The  book  cost  of  limestone  was  assumed  to  be  the  net  cost  also,  as 
any  transfer  profit  included  in  limestone  would  be  too  small  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  a  computation  of  thi^  character. 

Thus  an  approximately  correct  net  cost  for  the  materials  going  into 
pig  iron  was  obtained.  To  this  cost  of  materials  was  added  the  cost 
above  material  as  shown  on  the  cost  sheets,  to  get  the  net  furnace 
cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron. 

In  obtaining  the  cost  of  ingots,  the  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  ascer- 
tained in  the  manner  described  above,  was  taken  in  place  of  the  price 
of  the  pig  iron  shown  on  the  cost  sheets  to  determine  the  cost  of  the  pig 
iron  used  per  ton  of  ingots.  This  same  method  was  applied  for  deter- 
mining the  costs  of  subsequent  products,  namely,  billets  and  rails.  The 
cost  of  the  material  per  ton  of  product  was  in  each  case  greater,  of 
course,  than  the  net  cost  of  production  of  such  material  per  ton,  because 
it  takes  more  than  1  ton  of  material  to  produce  1  ton  of  the  more  highly 
elaborated  product.  The  net  cost  of  material  per  ton  of  product  was 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  between  the  book  price  and  book 
cost  appearing  on  the  cost  sheets.  In  each  case  the  per  cent  of  increase 
of  the  book  cost  per  ton  of  product  over  the  price  paid  was  computed 
and  this  per  cent  was  applied  to  the  net  cost  of  production  per  ton  of 
material  to  obtain  the  net  cost  per  ton  of  product.  This  net  cost 
of  material  was  then  substituted  for  the  book  cost  appearing  on 
the  cost  sheets.  As  in  the  case  of  pig  iron,  the  cost  above  material 
shown  on  the  cost  sheets  was  added  in  order  to  get  the  total  cost  in 
each  case.  Thus  a  net  works  or  mill  cost  for  ingots,  billets,  and  rails 
was  obtained. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  costs  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts are  based  on  a  limited  number  of  typical  plants,  while  the  revised 
costs  for  1902  to  1906,  shown  in  Chapter  IX,  are  the  average  costs 
for  a  large  number  of  plants. 

Similar  data  were  also  obtained  for  the  year  1900,  but  they  have 
not  been  tabulated  in  the  following  comparisons,  because  in  that  year 
the  rate  on  Lake  transportation  of  ore  was  abnormally  high  ($1.20)  as 
a  result  of  a  comer  in  Lake  transportation  facilities.  This  abnormally 
high  Lake  rate  increased  the  cost  of  ore  about  $0.47  per  ton  and  the 
costs  of  all  iron  and  steel  products  by  about  twice  that  amount.  Hence, 
as  a  comparison  between  the  costs  in  1900  and  subsequent  years 
would  not  show  the  general  trend  of  the  movement  in  costs,  the 
costs  for  1900  are  excluded  from  the  tables. 

Chabacteb  and  value  of  the  cost  statements. — These  cost 
statements  are  of  value  chiefly  for  comparative  purposes,  i.  e.,  to  show 
the  relative  movement  of  costs  from  year  to  year.  They  do  not  piu> 
port  to  show  average  costs.  The  particular  plants  for  which  the 
costs  of  pig  iron,  ingots,  billets,  and  rails  were  used  had,  possibly,  lower 
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<;osts  above  material  than  the  average  cost  above  material  for  the 
■country  as  a  whole.  Nevertheless  they  may  be  fairly  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  relative  movement  of  cost  above  material  for  the  industry 
as  a  whole.  Changes  in  the  rates  of  wages,  in  expenses  for  supplies, 
etc.,  which  affect  the  industry  as  a  whole,  would  be  reflected  in  their 
-costs  also.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  raw  materials  the  data 
have  a  broad  basis,  and  this  is  necessary  if  the  results  are  to  have  any 
value.  For  ore,  so  many  mines  are  included  in  the  cost  statement 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  movement  in  the  cost  of  Lake 
ore  is  accurately  reflected,  and  indeed  the  ore  costs  used  are  probably 
very  near  the  average  for  all  the  mines  in  the  Lake  ore  region.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  cost  data  used  for  Connellsville  coke. 

Section  2.  Cost  of  Lake  ore. 

Average  cost  of  Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer  ore,  combined. — 
Li  the  case  of  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports  the  book  costs  are  considered 
net  costs,  as  they  do  not  include  any  intercompany  profits  except 
those  from  transportation  and  a  trifling  intercompany  royalty  profit, 
and  these  are  not  eliminated  in  this  comparison. 

The  cost  sheets  used  for  Lake  ore  covered  an  average  of  about  40 
mines  for  each  year.  In  most  cases  the  same  mines  are  included  for 
each  year  after  operations  once  began,  except  that  a  few  mines  were 
not  operated  in  some  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  costs  of  producing  ore  from 
these  mines,  1901  to  1910: 

Table  122.— AVERAGE  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  LAKE  ORE  AT  LOWER  LAKE  PORTS, 
FOR  AN  AVERAGE  OF  ABOUT  40  MINES  PER  YEAR,  BY  YEARS,  19G1-1910.1 


Item. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

19C4 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1909 

1910 

Aver 
yeais. 

Labor 

$0.50 
.20 
.01 
«.W 
.14 
.25 

$0.51 
.17 
.02 
.02 
.15 
.25 

$0.49 
.18 
.02 
.02 
.17 
.28 

$0.39 
.18 
.02 
.02 
.19 
.26 

$0.35 
.14 
.02 
.01 
.19 
.26 

$0.36 
.15 
.02 
.01 
.21 
.28 

$0.34 
.14 
.02 
.01 
.23 
.29 

$0.34 
.16 
.03 
.03 
.23 
.27 

$0.30 
.14 
.02 
.03 
.25 
.27 

$0.35 
.15 
.02 
.04 
.31 
.34 

$0.38 

Supplies 

.16 

Repairs 

.02 

Expense 

.08 

Depreciation  and  stripping 

Royalty 

.21 
.28 

Cbstat  mine 

Rail  freight 

1.09 
.67 
.73 

1.12 
.67 
.74 

L14 
.69 
.80 

1.06 
.69 
.70 

.97 
.70 
.73 

1.03 
.72 
.73 

LOS 
.74 

.77 

L06 
.73 
.71 

LOl 
.74 
.69 

L21 
.74 
.75 

1.07 
.72 

Lake  Dreicht  

.78 

Total 

2.49 
.08 

2.53 
.10 

2.63 
.09 

2.45 
.11 

2.40 
.07 

2.48 
.08 

2.54 
.12 

2.50 
.17 

2.44 
.19 

2.70 
.18 

2:52 

General  charges 

.12 

Total  cost  at  lower  Lake 
Dorts. 

2.57 

2.63 

2.72 

2.56 

2.47 

2.56 

2.66 

2.67 

2.03 

2.88 

2.64 

1  Tonnage  of  ore  produced  averaged  17.208,191  gross  tons  per  year,  ranging  trom  10,253,353  tons  in  1904  to 
23,010,21^  tons  in  19ia 
•Credit. 
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The  cost  at  mine  of  Lake  ore  varied  from  $0.97  per  ton  in  1905  to 
$1.21  per  ton  in  1910.  The  general  trend  of  cost  at  mine  was  upward 
for  the  first  part  of  the  period,  rising  from  $1.09  per  ton  in  1901  to 
$1.14  per  ton  in  1903.  The  next  two  years  showed  a  decline  to  $0.97 
per  ton,  the  lowest  of  the  period,  as  a  result  of  the  depression  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry.  The  principal  decrease  was  in  the  item  of 
labor,  due  in  part  to  a  cut  m  wages  in  1904.  A  gradual  increase  in 
cost  at  mine  then  began,  culminating  in  1908  with  a  cost  of  $1.06  per 
ton.  Although  there  was  a  decline  in  1909  to  $1.01  per  ton,  the 
cost  at  mine  reached  the  highest  cost  of  the  period  in  1910,  namely, 
$1.21  per  ton.  About  two-thirds  of  this  increase  of  $0.20  per  ton  in  a 
single  year  was  due  to  depreciation  and  stripping,  and  royalty,  the 
increase  for  these  items  being  $0.13  per  ton. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  period,  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
duction was  of  ore  produced  from  underground  mines  on  the  Old 
Ranges,  and  consequently  the  cost  of  labor  was  comparatively  high. 
With  the  increasing  proportion  of  production  from  the  Mesabi 
Range,  where  a  large  part  of  the  mines  are  open-pit  mines  with  low 
costs  for  labor,  the  labor  cost  for  all  ore  mined  decreased.  The  cost 
of  labor  was  $0.50  per  ton  in  1901,  after  which  there  was  a  down- 
ward trend,  with  occasional  reactions  of  $0.01  per  ton,  to  1909,  when 
the  labor  cost  was  the  lowest  of  the  period,  namely,  $0.30  per  ton. 
The  year  1910  showed  an  increase  of  $0.05  per  ton. 

The  variations  in  the  items  of  supplies,  repairs,  and  expense  were  of 
little  significance. 

The  charge  for  depreciation  and  stripping  showed  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted increase  during  the  whole  period,  ranging  from  $0.14  per 
ton  in  1901  to  $0.31  per  ton  in  1910.  This  rapid  increase  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  stripping  per  ton  of  all  ore 
mined,  because  of  the  largely  increased  output  from  open-pit  mines 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  and  tfie  tendency  to  strip  the 
overburden  to  greater  depths. 

The  royalty  charge  showed  little  variation  during  the  i>eriod  (with 
the  exception  of  1910),  ranging  from  $0.25  per  ton  in  1901  and  1902 
to  $0.29  per  ton  in  1907  and  $0.34  per  ton  in  1910.  This  exceptionally 
high  royalty  in  1910,  which  was  an  increase  of  $0.07  per  ton  over  the 
royalty  charge  in  1909,  was  due  to  the  large  tonnage  of  ore  mined 
under  the  *'Hill"  lease.  The  royalty  charge  on  the  ore  mined  under 
this  lease  in  1910  averaged  $0.83  per  ton.     (See  p.  382.) 

Rail  freight  showed  an  almost  constant  though  moderate  increase 
duriDg  the  ten-year  period  1901  to  1910,  ranging  from  $0.67  per  ton 
in  two  of  the  earUer  years  to  $0.74  per  ton  in  three  of  the  later  years, 
although  there  were  no  important  changes  in  freight  rates  during 
the  period.  This  increase  in  the  average  rate  was  due  to  the  increas- 
ing proportion  of  shipments  from  the  Mesabi  Range,  which  had  a 
comparatively  high  freight  rate. 
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Lake  freight  showed  considerable  fluctuations  during  the  ten-year 
period,  because  the  Lake  freight  rates  vary  from  year  to  year.  They 
are  usually  based  on  annual  contracts  and  require  no  special  comment. 

General  charges,  consisting  of  administrative  expenses  and  taxes, 
showed  an  almost  uninterrupted  increase  from  $0.08  per  ton  in  1901  to 
$0.18  per  ton  in  1910  (only  1909  being  higher).  This  increase  was 
largely  due  to  increased  taxes. 

The  general  movement  of  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports  was  practically 
the  same  as  for  cost  at  mine,  ranging  from  $2.47  per  ton  in  1905  to 
$2.88  per  ton  in  1910. 

Similar  data  were  also  obtained  for  the  year  1900,  but  they  have  not 
been  shown  in  the  above  table  because  the  Lake  freight  rate  in  that 
year  was  about  $0.47  per  ton  above  a  normal  charge  (seep.  347).  It 
may  be  noted,  however,  that  while  the  cost  at  mine  was  $1.09  per 
ton,  the  same  as  in  1901,  the  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports  was  $3.04  per 
ton,  or  $0.47  per  ton  higher  than  in  the  following  year.  With  a  nor- 
mal Lake  rate  in  1900,  say  $0.73  per  ton  (this  being  the  rate  in  the 
following  year  and  also  the  ten-year  average),  the  cost  at  lower 
Lake  ports  would  have  been  $2.57,  or  lower  than  for  the  majority  of 
years  shown  in  the  table. 

Average  costs  op  Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer  ore. — A 
division  of  ore  costs  between  the  Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer  grades 
was  made  by  the  Bureau  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  net  cost  of  ore  to  be 
used  instead  of  the  cost  as  entered  on  the  pig-iron  cost  sheets.  As 
complete  information  in  regard  to  the  kinds  of  ore  was  not  available, 
this  division  was  made  on  the  basis  of  mine  analysis  showing  iron  con- 
tent and  per  cent  of  phosphorus  for  each  individual  mine,  for  about  40 
mines  for  each  year,  according  to  the  grade  of  pig  iron  (Bessemer  or 
non-Bessemer)  that  the  ore  would  produce.  A  weighted  average 
cost  was  then  computed  for  the  two  grades  of  ore  separately.  The 
results,  therefore,  are  approximate,  but  are  probably  correct  within 
a  few  cents  per  ton. 

The  following  table  shows  the  approximate  costs  of  Bessemer  and 
non-Bessemer  ore  from  1901  to  1910: 


Table 

123.-APPR0XIMATE    AVERAGE    COST    PER    GROSS   TON 
LOWER  LAKE  PORTS,  BY  GRADES  AND  BY  YEARS, 

OF   LAKE 
1901-1910. 

ORE   AT 

Year. 

Bessemer 
ore. 

Non-Besse- 
mer ore. 

AUore. 

1901 

$2.52 
2.00 
2.60 
2.61 
2.45 
2.63 
2.61 
2.69 
2.60 
2.91 

$2,77 
2.71 
2.92 
2.81 
2.64 
2.65 
2.78 
2.98 
2.70 
2.85 

$2,57 

1902 

2.63 

1903 

2.72 

1904 

2.56 

1905 

2.47 

1906 

2.56 

1907 

2.66 

1908. 

2.67 

1909.... - 

2.63 

1910.,^ 

2.81 
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As  only  Bessemer  products  are  considered  in  the  discussion  of  net 
costs,  the  figures  for  the  cost  of  Bessemer  ore  only  are  made  use 
of  in  revising  the  book  costs  of  iron  and  steel  products  to  obtain 
the  net  costs. 

Mabgin  between  quoted  base  pbioes  and  average  costs  of 
OBE  AT  loweb  Lake  pobts. — ^Thc  foregoing  statement  of  the  approxi- 
mate average  costs  of  Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer  ores  may  be 
subdivided  into  Mesabi  and  Old  Range  ores  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison with  the  quoted  base  prices. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quoted  base  prices  for  the  four 
chief  grades  of  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports,  the  average  cost  of  each 
grade  as  computed  by  the  Bureau,  and  the  margin  between  them 
from  1901  to  1910: 

Table  124.— AVERAGE  QUOTED  BASE  PBICE.  APPROXIKATE  AVERAGE  COST,  AND 
MARGIN  OF  PROFIT  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  LAKE  ORE,  AT  LOWER  LAKE  PORTS, 
BY  GRADES  AND  BY  YEARS,  IWl-lWO. 


Bessemer  ore. 

Non-Bessemer  ore. 

Old  Range. 

Mesabi. 

Old  Range. 

MesabL 

Year. 

price.! 

Ap. 
proxi- 
mate 
aver- 
age 
oost.s 

Mar- 
gji. 

Quoted 

base 

prioe.i 

Ap. 
proxi- 
mate 
aver- 
age 

C08t.« 

Mar- 
gin. 

Quoted 

bise 

price.! 

Ap- 
proxi- 

aver- 

oosU 

Mar- 
gin. 

Quoted 

base 

prioe.1 

Ap- 
proxi- 
mate 
aver- 
age 
cost.* 

Mar- 
gin* 

IWl 

$4.45 

$2.77 

$1.68 

$2.88 

$2.32 

$0.50 

$3.00 

$2.78 

$0.22 

$2.50 

$2.73 

»«?.« 

1902 

4.45 

2.81 

L64 

3.13 

2.46 

.07 

3.13 

2.75 

.38 

2.73 

2.56 

.17 

IW 

4.60 

2.94 

1.56 

4.00 

2.49 

1.51 

3.60 

2.96 

.64 

3.20 

2.80 

.40 

1904 

3.13 

2.81 

.32 

2.88 

2.35 

.53 

2.70 

2.83 

KIS 

2.43 

2.76 

»  .SS 

1906 

3.75 

2.72 

1.03 

3.60 

2.34 

1.16 

3.20 

2.75 

.45 

3.00 

2.35 

.65 

1906 

4-26 

2.82 

1.43 

4.00 

2.42 

1.58 

3.70 

2.81 

.80 

3.50 

2.53 

.97 

1907 

5.00 

3.08 

L02 

4.75 

2.46 

2.29 

4.20 

3.17 

LOS 

4.00 

2.61 

L39 

1908 

4.50 

3.11 

1.39 

4.25 

2.45 

1.80 

3.70 

3.25 

.45 

3.50 

2.81 

.60 

1909 

4.50 

3.11 

1.39 

4.25 

2.48 

L77 

3.70 

3.02 

.68 

3.50 

2.61 

.89 

1910 

5.00 

8,21 

1.79 

4.75 

2.88 

L92 

4.20 

3.11 

LOO 

4.00 

2.79 

L21 

1  Average  quoted  base  price  of  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports  from  the  reports  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Association. 
*  Computed  by  Bureau  on  basis  of  ore  analysis. 
*Loss. 

The  quoted  base  prices  shown  m  the  f  oregomg  table  do  not  show  the 
actual  average  proceeds  per  ton  of  ore  for  the  respective  ranges  and 
grades.  Consequently  the  margins  between  them  and  the  respective 
costs  are  not  the  realized  profits  per  ton.  Generally  the  average  pro- 
ceeds per  ton  appear  to  have  been  less  than  the  quoted  base  prices^ 
but  not  invariably.  The  results  depend  largely  on  the  differences 
between  the  grade  shipped  as  compared  with  the  base  or  standard 
grade.  Moreover^  the  average  costs  of  ore  for  the  several  ranges  and 
grades  are  only  approximate.  The  margins,  therefore,  do  not  afford 
an  accurate  indication  of  average  profit  for  the  various  grades. 

77232*'— 13 25 
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The  principal  value  of  the  above  table  is  that  it  shows  clearly 
the  small  margin  on  non-Bessemer  ore  as  compared  with  Bessemer 
ore;  and  also  that  the  book  costs  of  ore  used  in  making  Bessemer 
pig  iron  include  very  large  profits.  Although  the  differences  between 
the  costs  at  lower  Lake  ports  of  Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer  ore  were 
comparatively  small,  there  were  much  greater  diflFerences  between  the 
quoted  base  prices  of  the  two  grades.  Taking  the  same  ore  range, 
the  cost  of  Bessemer  ore  was  lower  than  that  of  non-Bessemer  ore  in 
almost  every  year,  while  the  quoted  base  price  was  higher  in  every 
year,  consequently  the  margin  was  very  much  higher  on  Bessemer  ore 
than  on  non-Bessemer  ore.  The  cost  of  Mesabi  non-Bessemer  ore, 
however,  was  lower  than  Old  Kange  Bessemer.  As  stated  above,  these 
divisions  of  cost  are  based  on  mine  analysis  and  are  therefore  only 
approximate. 

Section  3.  Cost  of  Connellsville  beehive  coke. 

The  costs  of  Connellsville  coke  which  are  considered  here  include 
the  costs  of  mining  the  coal. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  costs  of  Connellsville  beehive 
coke  at  ovens  for  one  large  company  for  the  ten-year  period,  1901 
to  1910: 

Tablb  125.— average  COST  PER  NET  TON  OP  CONNELLSVILLE  BEEHIVB  COKE  AT 
OVENS,  FOR  ONE  LARGE  COMPANY,  BY  YEARS,  1901-1910.1 


Item. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1909 

1910 

Avep- 
yean. 

Labor 

SO.  92 
.14 
.13 
.04 

10.96 
.24 
.12 

*.01 

S1.06 
.25 
.14 

10.86 
.23 
.14 

SO.  91 
.24 
.15 

$0.94 
.24 
.15 

SI. 06 
.27 
.18 
.01 

SO.  98 
.29 
.18 
.02 

•0.97 
.26 
.18 
.01 

$1.07 
.27 
.18 
.03 

10.97 

Materials  and  supplies 

Depreciation 

General  expense  (net)* 

.2S 
.01 

Cost  at  ovens 

1.23 

1.31 

1.44 

L23 

1.30 

1.33 

1.61 

1.47 

1.42 

L55 

L38 

>  Tonnage  of  coke  prodnced  averaged  8,673,719  net  tons  per  year,  ranging  from  6,208,226  tons  in  1902  to 
11,265,016  tons  in  1906.  Total  average  cost  at  ovens,  by  years,  for  the  six  years  prior  to  1901  was  $0.90  per 
ton  in  1896;  $1.16  in  1896;  $1.04  in  1807;  $1  in  1898;  $1.14  in  1899,  and  $U1  in  1900.  The  average  for  the 
six-year  period  was  $1.12  per  ton. 

s «  General  expense"  is  a  net  amount,  1.  e.,  it  inclodes  such  expenses  as  general  and  administrative  esb 
penses,  taxes,  and  insurance,  less  credits  for  profits  trom  tenements,  blaoksmithing,  farms,  etc. 

» Credit. 

The  general  trend  of  costs  was  upward  during  the  whole  ten-year 
period,  1901  to  1910,  although  there  were  several  sharp  reactions. 
The  cost  varied  from  $1.23  per  ton  in  1901  and  1904  to  $1.5^  per  ton 
in  1910.  ^here  was  considerable  variation  in  the  items  of  cost,  but 
the  significant  variations  were  in  the  item  of  labor.  Labor  cost 
ranged  from  $0.86  per  ton  in  1904  to  $1.07  per  ton  in  1910. 
From   1901  to  1903   it  rose  from   $0.92    to   $1.06  per  ton.    The 
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next  year  was  one  of  great  depression  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
and  wages  were  sharply  cut,  partly  accounting  for  the  reduction  of 
labor  cost  to  $0.86  per  ton.  After  1904  it  again  increased,  reaching 
$1.05  per  ton  in  1907.  The  panic  in  October,  1907,  resulted  in  a 
period  of  depression  which  was  reflected  in  the  costs  of  1908.  Labor 
cost  dropped,  due  to  a  decrease  in  wages,  touching  $0.97  per  ton 
in  1909.  With  increased  wages  it  rose  again  in  1910,  reaching  the 
highest  cost  of  the  period,  $1.07  per  ton  in  that  year.  There  were 
decided  increases  in  the  items  of  materials  and  supplies  and  de- 
preciation, which  includes  exhaustion. 

Section  4.  Cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron. 

In  the  case  of  pig  iron  and  steel  products,  as  already  explained,  the 
book  costs  are  not  used  for  the  raw  materials,  but  only  for  the  cost 
above  material. 

Cost  above  matebial. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  average 
cost  above  material  (including  surplus  gas  credit)  for  Bessemer  pig 
iron  at  three  large  furnace  plants  for  the  ten-year  period,  1901  to  1910: 

Table  120.— AVERAGE  COST  ABOVE  MATERIAL  >  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BESSEMER  PIG 
IRON  AT  THREE  LARGE  FURNACE  PLANTS  COMBINED,  BY  YEARS,  1901-19ia> 


Item. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1909 

1910 

years. 

Labor 

10.80 
.00 

.11 
.34 
.16 

10.77 
.10 

.U 
.32 
.16 

10.74 
.13 

.15 
.32 
.15 

SO.  64 
.06 

.13 
.31 
-.18 

10.62 
.06 

.13 
.38 
.20 

SO.  62 
.06 

.15 
.32 
.20 

SO.  57 
.06 

.14 
.34 
.20 

SO.  53 
»./5 

.00 
.41 
.20 

SO.  47 
.02 

.09 
.34 
.20 

.to 

SO.  48 
.02 

.06 
.36 
.18 
.« 

90.62 

Bt4»in .     

.06 

Materiab  In  repairs  and  mainte- 
nanm 

.12 

Supplies  and  expense 

Credit  for  sorplos  gas 

.34 
.18 
.04 

Cost  abore  material 

1.47 

1.49 

1.49 

1.34 

1.39 

1.35 

1.30 

LIO 

.02 

.90 

1.27 

1  Inelnding  credit  for  surplus  gas. 

t  Tonnage  of  pig  iron  produced  averaged  2,538,610  gross  tons  per  year,  ranging  from  1,982,193  tons  in 
1908  to  2,832,817  tons  in  1907. 
•Credit. 

While  the  cost  of  pig  iron  depends  very  largely  on  the  cost  of 
assembling  the  raw  material,  the  cost  above  material  is  of  consid- 
erable importance.  Through  improvements  in  technique,  such  as 
labor-saving  devices  and  utilization  of  surplus  gas,  there  have  been 
considerable  reductions  in  cost.  The  principal  item  in  cost  above 
material  is  labor,  which  is  about  one-half  of  the  total. 

The  total  cost  above  material  (including  surplus  gas  credit)  was 
$1.47  per  ton  in  1901  and  $0.90  per  ton  in  1910,  ranging  from  $0.90 
per  ton  in  1910  to  $1.49  per  ton  in  1902  and  1903.  It  showed  an 
almost  uninterrupted  decUne  throughout  this  period. 
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This  decrease  was  largely  due  to  variatioDS  in  the  cost  of  labor^ 
which  ranged  from  $0.47  per  ton  in  1909  to  $0.80  per  ton  in  1901. 
From  $0.80  per  ton,  the  highest  of  the  period,  in  1901,  the  cost  of 
labor  steadily  declined  until  1909,  when  $0.47  per  ton,  the  lowest 
cost  of  the  period,  was  reached.  In  1910  it  was  $0.01  higher.  This 
steadily  dedining  labor  cost  was  not  due  generally  to  lower  rates  of 
wages,  but  to  improved  practice  and  larger  furnaces.  Special  men- 
tion should  be  made  also  of  the  credit  for  surplus  gas,  which  first 
appeared  in  1909  and  1910,  although  in  1908  it  was  apparently 
credited  to  steam.  This  item  represented  the  value  of  the  gas  pro- 
duced at  the  blast  furnaces,  but  used  in  other  departments  of  the 
plant,  a  credit  thereby  accruing  to  the  furnaces. 

Although  the  Bureau  is  unable,  on  the  basis  adopted,  to  make  a 
comparison  of  total  costs  of  pig  iron  for  years  prior  to  1900  (while  as 
already  noted  exceptional  conditions  make  it  unsatisfactory  to  compare 
the  figure  of  total  cost  in  1900  with  other  years),  it  is  of  interest  nev- 
ertheless to  show  the  figures  for  the  cost  above  material  for  the  period 
1895  to  1900,  as  well  as  for  the  period  1901  to  1910,  shown  above. 

The  costs  above  material  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  for  the  same  plants^ 
which  are  compared  above,  were  as  follows  from  1896  to  1900: 


3895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 


$1.38 

1899 

1.41 

1900 

1.23 

1.24 

Average. 


11.47 
1,66 

1.40 


The  cost  above  material  for  these  six  years  ranged  from  $1.23 
per  ton  in  1897  to  $1.65  per  ton  in  1900,  and  averaged  $1.40. 
These  costs  may  be  compared  with  similar  costs  for  1901  to  1910 
given  in  Table  126,  which  ranged  from  $0.90  in  1910  to  $1.49  per  ton 
in  1902  and  1903,  and  averaged  $1.27  per  ton  for  the  whole  period. 
The  striking  fact  brought  out  by  this  comparison  is  that  the  costs 
above  material  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  were  much  lower  on  the  average 
for  the  ten-year  period  than  for  the  six-year  period.  No  conclusions 
as  to  changes  in  the  total  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  can  be  drawn 
from  these  figures,  however,  as  data  are  not  available  for  the 
changes  in  the  costs  of  the  materials  used. 

Cost  of  raw  material. — As  already  explained  (see  p.  346),  for  the 
book  costs  of  ore  and  coke  used  as  shown  on  the  pig-iron  cost  sheet, 
net  costs  are  to  be  substituted. 

The  method  of  determining  the  cost  of  the  net  metallic  mixture 
was  as  follows:  To  the  computed  cost  of  Bessemer  ore  at  lower  Lake 
ports  was  added  the  freight  to  the  furnaces  to  obtain  the  cost  of  ore 
per  ton  at  furnaces.  This  was  then  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
tons  of  ore  required  per  ton  of  pig  iron  to  obtain  the  cost  per  ton  of 
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product.  To  this  computed  cost  of  ore  was  added  the  net  cost  of 
scrap  (price  of  scrap  used  less  price  of  scrap  recovered).  This  gave 
the  revised  cost  of  the  net  metallic  mixture.  This  computed  cost  of 
net  metallic  mixture  was  then  substituted  for  the  book  cost  appear- 
ing on  the  pig  iron  cost  sheet. 

A  similar  method  was  pursued  in  the  case  of  coke.  To  the  cost  of 
coke  at  ovens  was  added  the  freight  to  furnaces  to  obtain  a  net  cost 
of  coke  per  ton  at  furnaces.  This  was  then  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  tons  of  coke  required  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  which  gives  the  cost 
per  ton  of  product.  This  computed  net  cost  of  coke  was  then  sub- 
stituted for  the  book  cost  appearing  on  the  pig  iron  cost  sheets. 

It  was  not  possible  to  compute  a  net  cost  for  limestone,  but  in  any 
case  it  would  not  differ  appreciably  from  tho  book  cost. 

The  following  table  shows  the  book  cost  and  net  cost  of  net  metallic 
mixture  (ore),  coke,  limestone,  and  total  materials,  from  1901  to  1910: 

TABLE  127.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COSTS  AND  TYPICAL  AVERAGE  NET  COSTS  PER  GROSS 
TON  OF  BESSEMER  PIG  IRON  FOR  NET  METALLIC  MIXTURE,  COKE,  AND  LIME- 
STONE,  BY  YEARS,  1901-lWO. 


Y«tf. 

Net  metallic  mix- 
ture. 

Coke. 

Lime- 
stone. 

Total  materials. 

Book 

ooet. 

Net  cost. 

Book 
cost. 

Net  cost. 

Book 
oosti 

Book 
cost 

Net  cost. 

1901  

10.80 
7.06 
7.M 
7.10 
7.19 
7.88 
9.03 
9.19 
8.19 
8.77 

IS.  39 
5.51 
6.77 
6.61 
5.61 
5.87 
6.00 
6.90 
6.57 
6.19 

$3.17 
3.85 
4.40 
3.70 
4.00 
4.29 
4.62 
4.35 
4.08 
3.94 

$3.n 

3.19 
3.48 
3.30 
3.32 
3.34 
3.67 
3.68 
3.48 
3.40 

10.36 
.80 
.40 
.36 
.*40 
.43 
.46 
.42 
.41 
.41 

$10.32 
n.29 
13.46 

n.i6 

11.59 
12.10 
14.00 
13.96 
12.68 
13.12 

$8.85 

1902  

9.09 

1903 

9.60 

1904 

9.27 

1905 

9.33 

1906 

9.64 

1907 

iai3 

1908  

9.90 

1909 

9.46 

1910 

10.00 

1  Assumed  to  be  the  net  cost  also. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  above  table  is  the  slight  vari- 
ation in  net  costs  as  compared  with  the  very  wide  variation  in 
book  costs.  While  the  book  costs  of  net  metallic  mixture  ranged 
from  $6.80  per  ton  in  1901  to  $9.19  per  ton  in  1908,  a  diflference  of 
$2.39,  net  costs  varied  only  $0.80,  ranging  from  $5.39  per  ton  in 
1901  to  $6.19  per  ton  in  1910. 

The  net  costs  of  coke  also  showed  much  less  variation  than  the  book 
costs.  Whereas  the  book  costs  of  coke  ranged  from  $3.17  per  ton  in 
1901  to  $4.62  per  ton  in  1907,  a  difference  of  $1.35,  net  costs  varied 
only  $0.56,  ranging  from  $3.11  per  ton  in  1901  to  $3.67  per  ton  in  1907. 
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As  already  stated,  the  book  cost  of  limestone  has  been  considered 
a  net  cost  also  in  computing  the  net  cost  of  raw  materials  in  pig  iron. 

The  book  costs  of  the  three  raw  materials  combined  ranged  from 
$10.32  per  ton  in  1901  to  $14  per  ton  in  1907,  a  diflFerence  of  $3.68, 
while  net  costs  varied  only  $1.28,  ranging  from  $8.85  per  ton  in  1901 
to  $10.13  per  ton  in  1907. 

Furnace  cost. — The  following  table  shows  the  net  costs  of  raw 
material  (net  metallic  mixture,  coke,  and  limestone,  combined),  cost 
above  material,  and  net  furnace  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  from  1901 
to  1910: 

Tablb  128.— typical  NET   COSTS   PER    GROSS   TON  OF   BESSEMER  PIQ  IRON  FOR 
MATERLLL,  COST  ABOVE  MATERIAL,  AND  FURNACE  COST,  BY  YEARS,  1901-1910. 


Year. 

Netcostof 
material. 

Cost  above 
znateriaL^ 

Nctfimaos 

008t,« 

1901 

S8.86 

9.00 
9.00 
9.27 
9.33 
9.04 
10.13 
9.90 
9.40 

laoo 

$1.47 
1.49 
1.49 
1.34 
1.89 
1.35 
1.30 
1.10 
.02 
.90 

$ia32 

1902                                                   .            .*            

10  68 

1903 

U.0O 

1904 

laa 

1906 

ia72 

1900 

10.90 

1907 

U.4S 

1908..... 

u.oo 

1909 

laas 

1910 

•  laoo 

1  Indudlng  credit  for  surplus  gas. 

>  Bxolnsive  of  any  aUowanoe  for  general  expense  and  depredatfon,  whkdi  may  be  assumed  at  10.60  per 
ton.    (See  p.  289.) 

The  aboye  table  shows  that  when  the  ore  and  coke  are  taken  on  a 
net  cost  basis  there  was  comparatively  little  variation  in  the  furnace 
costs  of  Bessemer  pig  iron.  The  net  furnace  costs  ranged  from 
$10.32  per  ton  in  1901  to  $11.43  per  ton  in  1907,  showing  a  maxir 
mum  variation  of  $1.11  per  ton. 

Section  6.  Cost  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots. 

As  in  the  case  of  pig  iron  the  book  costs  are  not  used  for  the 
material,  but  only  for  the  cost  above  material. 

Cost  above  material. — ^The  table  following  shows  the  average 
cost  above  material  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots  at  one  large  steel 
plant  for  the  ten-year  period,  1901  to  1910. 
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Tablb  129.— average  COST  ABOVE  MATBtllAL  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BESSEMER  BILLET 
INGOTS  AT  ONE  LARGE  STEEL  PLANT,  BY  YEARS,  1901-1910.1 


Item. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Aver* 
years. 

Labor 

10.77 
.32 
.26 
.08 

.10 
.36 

10.72 
.34 
.34 
.08 

.10 
.25 

10.71 
.38 
.32 
.10 

.07 
.28 

10.62 
.31 
.19 
.13 

.10 
.30 

10.53 
.33 
.07 
.10 

.07 
.28 

10.54 
.29 
.08 
.09 

.06 
.28 

10.58 
.26 
.08 
.08 

.08 
.31 

10.50 
.25 
.17 
.07 

.07 
.30 

10.50 
.24 
.14 
.07 

.07 
.29 

10.54 
.18 
.22 
.09 

.06 
.28 

10.50 

Fuel 

.29 

Btmin 

.18 

Holds  and  stools 

ICaterials  in  repairs  and  mainte- 
nanoe 

.00 
.08 

Samites  and  ^xprnsft 

.20 

Cost  above  materiaL 

1.80 

L83 

1.86 

L65 

1.88 

1.34 

L38 

1.36 

L31 

1.37 

L52 

>  Tonnass  of  billet  ingots  prodooed  averaged  558,164  gross  tons  per  year,  ranging  from  480,944  tons  in  1901 
to  656,080  tons  in  1900. 

The  total  cost  above  material  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots  showed  a 
marked  decline  during  this  period.  It  was  highest  in  1901;  after 
which  there  was  a  general  declining  tendency  until  the  close  of  the 
period.  It  was  $1.89  per  ton  in  1901  and  $1.37  per  ton  in  1910;  the 
lowest  cost  was  in  1909,  namely,  $1.31. 

The  decrease  in  the  cost  above  material  was  due  chiefly  to  reduc- 
tions in  the  co&t  of  labor,  which  decreased  from  $0.77  per  ton  in  1901 
to  $0.50  per  ton  in  1908  and  1909;  it  was  $0.54  in  1910. 

The  other  items  of  cost  showed  considerable  variations  also,  par- 
ticularly the  item  of  fuel,  for  which  the  cost  ranged  from  $0.38  per 
ton  in  1903  to  $0.18  per  ton  in  1910.  This  was  due  partly  to  the 
use  of  a  larger  proportion  of  hot  metal  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
period  and  partly  to  improved  practice.  This  plant  used  considerable 
cold  metal  from  other  furnaces. 

As  already  stated  (see  p.  347),  the  Bureau  is  unable,  on  the  basis 
adopted,  to  make  a  comparison  of  total  costs  of  ingots  for  years  prior 
to  1901.  It  is  of  interest,  however,  to  show  the  figures  for  cost  above 
material  for  the  six-year  period,  1895  to  1900,  as  well  as  for  the  ten- 
year  period,  1901  to  1910,  shown  above. 

The  costs  above  material  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots  for  the  same 
plant,  which  is  compared  above,  were  as  follows  from  1895  to  1900: 


1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 


11.83 

1899 

1.99 

1900 

1.62 

1.65 

$1.83 
2.01 


Average 1.81 


The  cost  above  material  for  the  six  years  ranged  from  $1.62  per 
ton  in  1897  to  $2.01  per  ton  in  1900,  and  averaged  $1.81.  These 
costs  may  be  compared  with  the  similar  costs  for  1901  to  1910,  given 
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in  Table  129,  which  ranged  from  $1.31  per  ton  in  1909  to  $1.89  per 
ton  in  1901,  and  averaged  $1.52  for  the  period.  The  important  fact 
shown  by  this  comparison  is  the  very  considerable  reduction  in  the 
cost  above  material  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots  for  the  ten-year  period, 
as  compared  with  the  six-year  period.  No  conclusions  as  to  the  total 
cost  of  ingots  can  be  drawn  from  these  figures,  however,  as  data  are 
not  available  for  the  changes  in  cost  of  material  used. 

Works  cost. — As  already  explained  (see  p.  346),  the  book  cost  of 
pig  iron  and  scrap  shown  on  the  ingot  cost  sheets  was  revised  and 
put  on  a  net  cost  basis.  In  this  case  the  net  costs  of  producing  pig 
iron  at  this  plant  only  were  used.  Some  pig  iron  was  used  which  was  pro- 
duced at  other  furnaces,  but  this  was  disregarded  in  this  statement. 
To  obtain  the  net  cost  of  pig  iron  per  ton  of  ingots,  the  per  cent  of  in- 
crease of  the  book  cost  of  pig  iron  per  ton  of  ingots  over  the  price  paid 
as  entered  on  the  ingot  cost  sheets  was  computed,  and  this  per  cent 
appUed  to  the  net  cost  of  pig  iron  produced  as  ascertained  in  the 
manner  described  above  (see  p.  364).  The  net  cost  of  pig  iron  per 
ton  of  ingots  thus  obtained  was  then  substituted  for  the  book  cost 
appearing  on  the  ingot  cost  sheets. 

It  was  not  possible  to  determine  the  net  cost  of  manganese,  so  the 
book  cost  was  assimied  to  be  the  net  cost  also.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  would  have  little  effect  on  the  cost. 

The  cost  above  material,  as  shown  on  the  cost  sheets,  was  added 
to  the  net  cost  of  material  to  obtain  the  net  works  cost  of  ingots. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  cost  of  material  (pig  iron  and 
scrap  and  manganese),  cost  above  material,  and  net  works  cost  of 
Bessemer  billet  ingots,  from  1901tol910: 

TabLB  130.— typical  net  COST  PER  OROSS  TON  OP  BESSEMER  BH^LET  INGOTS  FOR 
MATERIAL,  COST  ABOVE  MATERIAL,  AND  WORKS  COST,  BY  YEARS,  1901-1910. 


Net  cost  of  material. 

Cost  above 
matBrial. 

Networks 

CQ6t.t 

Year. 

Pig  Iron 
andscnp. 

Manga, 
nese.i 

TotaL 

1901 , 

S12.34 
12.46 
13.00 
13.32 
12.19 
12.22 
12.94 
12.52 
12.00 
n.34 

10.43 
.39 
.37 
.32 
.30 
.41 
.40 
.31 
.29 
.29 

112.77 
12.85 
13.37 
12.64 
12.49 
12.63 
13.34 
12.83 
12.29 
11.68 

$1.80 
1.83 
L86 
1.65 
1.38 
L84 
1.38 
1.36 
L31 
1.87 

$14.60 

igOfl 

14.08 

190g 

15.23 

1904 

14.29 

1906 

13.87 

1906 

13.97 

1907      

14.72 

1908 

14.19 

1900 

13.60 

X910 

13.00 

1  Book  cost  assumed  as  net  cost. 

>  Exclusive  of  any  allowance  for  geoeral  expeaae  and  depreolatioii,  whkfli  may  be  asBumed  at  10.60  pv 
ton.    (See  p.  289.) 
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The  net  cost  of  pig  iron  used  per  ton  of  ingots  produced  is  not  the 
same  as  the  net  cost  of  pig  iron  produced,  partly  because  it  takes  more 
than  one  ton  of  pig  iron  to  produce  a  ton  of  ingots,  and  partly 
because  these  ingots  were  produced  at  only  one  of  the  three  plants 
reporting  costs  for  Bessemer  pig  iron. 

As  already  explained,  the  book  cost  of  manganese  was  treated  as 
a  net  cost  also. 

The  total  net  cost  of  material  ranged  from  $11.63  per  ton  in  1910 
to  $13.37  per  ton  in  1903,  a  diflFerence  of  $1.74. 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  cost  above  material  was  very 
high  during  the  first  part  of  the  period  as  compared  with  the  last  part, 
and  consequently  the  variation  in  net  works  cost  was  much  greater 
than  the  variation  in  net  cost  of  material.  The  range  in  net  works 
cost  was  from  $13  per  ton  in  1910  to  $15.23  per  ton  in  1903, 
showing  a  maximum  difference  of  $2.23. 

The  book  costs  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  scrap  per  ton  of  ingots 
(including  pig  iron  piu-chased)  given  below  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison, with  the  net  costs  in  the  above  table,  were  as  follows: 


1901 113.19 

1902 14.17 

1903 16.82 

1904 14.22 

1905 15.01 


1906 $16.21 

1907 17.46 

1908 16.95 

1909 15.35 

1910 14.55 


The  most  significant  feature  of  Table  IGO  is  the  much  smaller 
variation  in  net  costs  than  in  the  book  costs  shown  above.  While  the 
range  in  book  costs  was  from  $13.19  per  ton  in  1901  to  $17.46  per  ton 
in  1907,  a  difference  of  $4.27,  net  costs  varied  only  $1.66,  ranging 
from  $11.34  per  ton  in  1910  to  $13  per  ton  in  1903. 

Section  6.  Cost  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots. 

As  in  the  case  of  pig  iron  the  book  costs  are  not  used  for  the 
material,  but  only  for  the  cost  above  material. 

Cost  above  material. — ^The  foUowing  table  shows  the  average 
cost  above  material  for  Bessemer  rail  ingots  at  two  large  steel  works 
for  the  ten-year  period,  1901  to  1910: 

Tablb  181.— average  cost  ABOVE  MATERIAL  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BESSEMER  RAIL 
INGOTS  AT  TWO  LARGE  STEEL  WORKS  COMBINED,  BY  YEARS,  1901-W10.» 


Item. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

W)6 

1900 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Aver- 
age, 10 
years. 

10.50 
.08 
.11 
.09 

.07 
.22 

10.51 
.00 
.00 
.07 

.08 
.22 

80.52 
.11 
.09 
.07 

.07 
.26 

10.40 
.06 
.00 
.11 

.06 
.27 

80.46 
.10 
.04 
.11 

.06 
.24 

80.49 
.11 
.06 
.08 

.06 
.28 

80.52 
.10 
.06 
.09 

.08 
.28 

80.58 
.13 
.15 
.08 

.09 
.34 

80.50 
.08 
.12 
.07 

.07 
.20 

80.52 
.10 
.13 
.08 

.07 
.28 

80.51 

Fuel 

.10 

StPAm 

.08 

Molds  and  stoob 

Mateiiab  in  repairs  and  main- 

.09 
.07 

Supplies  and  expense 

.20 

Cost  above  material 

1.18 

1.0ft 

1.11 

LOS 

LOO 

LOO 

1.12 

1.37 

1.10 

L18 

LU 

>  Tonnage  (^  rail  Ingots  produced  averaged  1,551,470  gross  tons  per  year,  ranging  from  858,735  tons  in  1908 
to  1^,579  tons  in  1900. 
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The  total  cost  above  material  for  Bessemer  rafl  ingots,  except  in 
one  year,  showed  a  striking  uniformity.  It  was  $1.13  per  ton  in  1901 
and  $1.18  per  ton  in  1910,  varying  from  $1  per  ton  in  1905  to  $1.37 
per  ton  in  1908.  There  was  little  change  from  year  to  year  except 
in  1908,  when  the  tonnage  produced  was  comparatively  small,  and 
the  cost  above  material  was  the  highest  of  the  period. 

The  years  of  highest  cost  above  material  were  also  the  years  of 
highest  labor  cost.  The  labor  cost  declined  from  $0.56  per  ton  in 
1901  to  $0.45  per  ton  in  1905,  and  rose  to  $0.58  per  ton  in  1908,  a 
year  of  small  production.     In  1910  it  was  $0.52. 

The  item  of  steam  showed  considerable  variation  also. 

As  already  stated  (see  p.  347),  the  Bureau  is  unable,  on  the  basis 
adopted,  to  make  a  comparison  of  total  costs  of  ingots  for  years 
prior  to  1901.  It  is  of  interest,  however,  to  show  the  figures  for  cost 
above  material  for  the  six-year  period,  1895  to  1900,  as  well  as  for  the 
ten-year  period,  1901  to  1910,  shown  above. 

The  costs  above  material  for  Bessemer  rail  ingots  from  1895  to  1900, 
for  the  same  plants  which  are  compared  above,  were  as  follows: 


1895 $1.49 

1896 1.51 

1897 1.12 

1898 1.13 


1899 $1.31 

1900 1.32 


Average 1.29 


llie  cost  above  material  for  the  six  years  ranged  from  $1.12 
per  ton  in  1897  to  $1.51  per  ton  in  1896,  and  averaged  $1.29. 
These  costs  may  be  compared  with  the  similar  costs  for  1901  to  1910, 
given  in  Table  131,  which  ranged  from  $1  per  ton  in  1905  to  $1.37 
per  ton  in  1908,  and  averaged  $1.11.  The  important  fact  brought 
out  by  this  comparison  is  the  considerable  reduction  in  the  costs 
above  material  for  Bessemer  rail  ingots  for  the  ten-year  period  as  com- 
pared with  the  six-year  period.  No  conclusions  as  to  the  total  cost  of 
ingots  can  be  drawn  from  these  figures,  however,  as  data  are  not 
available  for  the  changes  in  cost  of  material  used. 

Works  cost. — Ab  already  explained  (see  p.  346),  the  book  cost  of 
pig  iron  and  scrap  shown  on  the  ingot  cost  sheets  was  revised  and 
put  on  a  net  cost  basis.  In  this  case  the  net  costs  of  pig  iron  at 
these  two  plants  only  were  used.  To  obtain  this  net  cost  of  pig  iron 
per  ton  of  ingots,  the  per  cent  of  increase  of  the  book  cost  of  pig  iron 
per  ton  of  ingots,  over  the  price  paid,  as  entered  on  the  ingot  cost 
sheets,  was  computed  and  this  per  cent  applied  to  the  net  cost  of  pig 
iron  produced  as  ascertained  in  the  manner  described  above  (see  p. 
354).  The  net  cost  of  pig  iron  per  ton  of  ingots  thus  obtained  was 
then  substituted  for  the  book  cost  appearing  on  the  ingot  cost  sheets. 

It  was  not  possible  to  determine  the  net  cost  of  manganese,  so  the 
book  cost  was  assumed  to  be  the  net  cost  also.  The  difference 
between  the  two  would  have  very  little  effect  on  the  cost. 
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The  cost  above  material,  as  shown  on  the  cost  sheets,  was  added  to 
the  net  cost  of  material  to  obtain  the  net  works  cost  of  ingots. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  cost  of  material  (pig  iron  and 
scrap  and  manganese),  cost  above  material,  and  net  works  cost  of 
Bessemer  rail  ingots,  from  1901  to  1910: 

Tabub  132.— typical  net  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BESSEMER  RAIL  INGOTS   FOR 
MATERIAL,  COST   ABOVE  MATERIAL,  AND   WORKS  COST,  BY  YEARS,  1001-1910. 


Net  cost  Of  material. 

CostaboTe 
material. 

Net  works 
cost.* 

Year. 

Pig  Iron 
and  scrap. 

Manga- 
nese. 1 

Total. 

1901 

$11.00 
n.23 
11.78 
11.32 
11.48 
11.07 
12.09 
11.03 
10.92 
11.07 

10.80 
.60 
.80 
.04 
.06 
.02 
.76 
.79 
.07 
.77 

$11.80 
11.02 
12.58 
11.90 
13.14 
12.60 
12.84 
12.42 
11.60 
12.44 

$1.13 
1.06 
1.11 
1.03 
1.00 
1.00 
1.12 
1.37 
1.10 
L18 

$12.08 

1902 

12.98 

lOOS 

13.00 

1904 

12.09 

19ir. 

13.14 

1900 

13.68 

1907 

13.96 

1906 

13.79 

1900 

12.00 

1910 

13.62 

1  Bo<^  cost  assumed  as  net  cost. 

*  Ezdosive  oi  any  aUowanoe  for  genentl  expenae  and  depredation,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $3.60  per 
ton.    (See  p.  280.) 

The  net  cost  of  pig  iron  used  per  ton  of  ingots  produced  is  not 
the  same  as  the  net  cost  of  pig  iron  produced,  partly  because  it  takes 
more  than  1  ton  of  pig  iron  to  produce  a  ton  of  ingots^  and  partly 
because  the  costs  for  Bessemer  rail  ingots  were  for  only  two  of  the 
plants  reporting  costs  for  Bessemer  pig  iron. 

As  already  explained,  the  book  cost  of  manganese  was  treated  as 
a  net  cost  also. 

The  variation  in  net  costs  of  material  was  $1.25,  from  $11.59  per 
ton  in  1909  to  $12.84  per  ton  in  1907.  Net  works  cost  varied  $1.27, 
ranging  from  $12.69  per  ton  in  1909  to  $13.96  per  ton  in  1907. 

The  book  costs  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  scrap  per  ton  of  ingots, 
given  below  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  net  costs  in  the  above 
table,  were  as  follows: 


1901 113.63 

1902 13.68 

1903 14.84 

1904 13.22 

1905 13.79 


1906 $14.81 

1907 16.11 

1908 15.99 

1909 14.41 

1910 14.90 


It  appears  from  Table  132  that  the  variation  in  net  costs  is  much 
less  marked  than  the  variations  in  book  costs  which  are  given  above. 
The  range  in  book  costs  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  was  from  $13.22  per 
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ton  in  1904  to  $16.11  per  ton  in  1907,  a  difference  of  $2.89,  while 
net  costs  varied  only  $1.17,  ranging  from  $10.92  per  ton  in  1909  to 
$12.09  per  ton  in  1907. 

Section  7.  Cost  of  large  Bessemer  billets. 

As  in  the  case  of  pig  iron  and  ingots  the  book  costs  are  not  used 
for  the  material,  but  only  for  the  cost  above  material. 

Cost  above  material. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  average 
cost  above  material  for  large  Bessemer  billets  at  one  large  plant  for 
the  ten-year  period,  1901  to  1910: 

Table  133.— AVERAGE  COST  ABOVE  MATERIAL  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  LARGE  BESSEMER 
BILLETS  AT  ONE  PLANT,  BY  YEARS,  1»01-1910.« 


Item. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1909 

IMO 

Aver- 
years- 

Labor 

$0.61 
.10 
.25 
.04 

.11 
.26 

10.54 
.14 
.35 
.04 

.12 
.14 

SO.  54 
.16 
.33 
.04 

.11 
.15 

$0.47 
.15 
.30 
.04 

.16 
.16 

$0.40 
.14 
.20 
.04 

.10 
.15 

$0.44 
.14 
.27 
.03 

.12 
.15 

$0.45 
.15 
.31 
.03 

.14 
.18 

$0.39 
.15 
.24 
.02 

.13 
.19 

$0.35  $0.40 
.14      .12 
.19       .30 
.01       .01 

.10      .13 
.17      .16 

$0.46 

Fuel 

.14 

Steam  ,  .        .     

.28 

RoUs 

.08 

Materials  in  repairs  and  mainte- 
naooo 

.12 

Stipplies  and  expense.^. 

.17 

Cost  above  material 

1.37 

1.33 

L33 

1.27  j  1.12 

1.15  1  1.26 

1.12 

.96 

1.11 

l.i» 

>  Tonnage  of  billets  produced  averaged  397,3^0  gross  tons  per  year,  ranging  from  303,418  tons  in  1901  to 
478,457  tons  in  1909. 

The  total  cost  above  material  for  large  Bessemer  billets  showed 
a  considerable  decline  during  the  period.  It  was  $1.37  per  ton,  the 
highest  of  the  period,  in  1901,  and  $1.11  per  ton  in  1910;  the  lowest 
cost  was  in  1909,  namely,  $0.96. 

The  decrease  in  cost  above  material  was  due  largely  to  reductions  in 
the  cost  of  labor.  This  decreased  from  $0.61  per  ton  in  1901  to  $0.35 
per  ton  in  1909;  it  increased  in  1910  to  $0.40. 

As  already  stated  (see  p.  347),  the  Bureau  is  unable,  on  the  basis 
adopted,  to  make  a  comparison  of  total  costs  of  billets  for  years  prior 
to  1901.  It  is  of  interest,  however,  to  show  the  figures  for  cost  above 
material  for  the  six-year  period  1895  to  1900,  as  well  as  for  the  ten- 
year  period,  1901  to  1910,  shown  above. 

The  costs  above  material  for  large  Bessemer  billets  from  1895  to 
1900,  for  the  same  plant  for  which  costs  are  shown  above,  were  as 
follows: 


1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 


a.  33 

1899 

1.43 

1900 

1.13 

1.30 

IL&2 
1.70 


Average L40 
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The  cost  above  material  for  the  six  years  ranged  from  $1.13  per 
ton  in  1897  to  $1.70  per  ton  in  1900,  and  averaged  $1.40.  These 
costs  may  be  compared  with  the  similar  costs  for  1901  to  1910,  given 
in  Table  133,  which  ranged  from  $0.96  per  ton  in  1909  to  $1.37  per 
ton  in  1901,  and  averaged  $1.19.  The  striking  fact  brought  out  by 
this  comparison  is  the  great  reduction  in  the  costs  above  material  for 
large  Bessemer  billets  for  the  ten-year  period  as  compared  with  the 
six-year  period.  No  conclusions  as  to  the  total  cost  of  ingots  can  be 
drawn  from  these  figures,  however,  as  data  are  not  available  for  the 
changes  in  cost  of  material  used. 

Mill  cost. — As  already  explained  (see  p.  347),  the  book  cost  of 
ingots  as  shown  on  the  billet  cost  sheets  was  revised  and  put  on  a  net 
cost  basis.  To  obtain  this  net  cost  ol  ingots  per  ton  of  billets,  the  per 
cent  of  increase  of  the  book  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  bUlets  over  the 
price  paid,  as  entered  on  the  billet  cost  sheets,  was  computed  and  this 
per  cent  applied  to  the  net  cost  of  ingots  produced  as  ascertiedned  in 
the  manner  described  above  .(see  p.  358).  The  net  cost  of  ingots  per 
ton  of  billets  thus  obtained  was  then  substituted  for  the  bdok  cost 
appearing  on  the  billet  cost  sheets. 

The  cost  above  material,  as  shown  on  the  cost  sheets,  was  added  to 
the  net  cost  of  material  to  obtain  the  net  mill  cost  of  billets. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  cost  of  material  (Bessemer 
bUlet  ingots),  cost  above  material,  and  net  mill  cost  of  large  Bessemer 
billets,  from  1901  to  1910: 

Table  134.— TYPICAL  NET  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  LARGE  BESSEMER  BILLETS  FOR 
BILLET  INGOTS,  COST  ABOVE  MATERIAL,  AND  MILL  COST,  BY  YEARS,  1901-1910. 


Ye«r. 

Net  cost 
of  baiet 
ingots. 

Cost  above 
material. 

Net  mm 
cost.i 

Year. 

Net  cost 
of  billet 
ingots. 

Cost  above 
material. 

Netmfll 

008t.l 

1901 

S15.36 
16.19 
16.78 
14.88 
14.61 

$1.37 
1.33 
1.33 
L27 
L12 

$16.73 
16.52 
17.  n 
16.15 
15.73 

1906 

$14.51 
16.29 
14.64 
14.04 
13.40 

$1.15 

1.26 

L12 

.96 

1.11 

$15.66 

1802    

1907 

16.55 

1903 

1908 

16.76 

1904 

1909 

15.00 

1905 

1910 

14.51 

1  Excloiive  of  any  aUowanoe  for  general  expense  and  depreciation,  which  may  be  aaromed  at  $1.10  per 
ton.    (See  p.  280.) 

The  book  costs  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  per  ton  of  billets,  given 
belowfor  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  net  cost  in  the  above  table, 
were  as  follows: 


1901 116.27 

1902 16.96 

1903 18.71 

1904 16.84 

1905 17.56 


1906 118.65 

1907 20.00 

1908 19.23 

1909 17.54 

1910 16.75 
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The  most  significant  feature  of  Table  134  is  the  smaller  variation 
in  net  costs  than  in  the  book  costs  shown  above.  The  range  in  book 
costs  of  ingots  was  from  $16.27  per  ton  in  1901  to  $20  per  ton  in  1907,  a 
difference  of  $3.73,  while  net  costs  varied  $2.38,  ranging  from  $13.40 
per  ton  in  1910  to  $15.78  per  ton  m  1903. 

This  is  the  same  plant  for  which  Bessemer  billet  ingot  costs  have 
been  discussed,  but  the  net  cost  of  ingots  used  per  ton  of  billets 
produced  is  larger  than  the  net  costs  of  ingots  produced  in  any 
year,  as  it  takes  more  than  1  ton  of  ingots  to  produce  a  ton  of  large 
Bessemer  billets. 

Similar  variations  are  shown  in  net  mill  costs,  which  ranged  from 
$14.51  per  ton  in  1910  to  $17.11  per  ton  in  1903,  a  difference  of  $2.60. 

Section  8.  Cost  of  heavy  Bessemer  rails. 

As  in  the  case  of  pig  iron  and  ingots  the  book  costs  are  not  used 
for  the  material,  but  only  for  the  cost  above  material. 

Cost  above  matebial. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  average 
cost  above  material  for  heavy  Bessemer  rails  at  two  large  plants  for 
the  ten-year  period,  1901  to  1910: 

Tablk  135.— average  COST  ABOVE  MATERIAL  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  HEAVY  BESSEMER 
RAILS  AT  TWO  PLANTS  COMBINED,  BY  YEARS.  W01-W10.» 


Item. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Aver- 

To- 

years. 

Labor 

$1.18 
.09 
.25 
.14 

.14 
.31 

SI.  04 
.11 
.86 
.11 

.16 
.29 

11.03 
.09 
.38 
.10 

.14 
.32 

11.00 
.10 
.86 
.09 

.14 
.36 

10.93 
.10 
.33 
.09 

.13 
.33 

SI.  08 
.13 
.85 
.09 

.22 
.34 

$1.13 
.15 
.33 
.10 

.20 
.38 

$1.23 
.20 
.48 
.11 

.20 
.48 

$1.16 
.18 
.35 
.11 

.16 
.37 

$1.14 
.17 
.37 
,13 

.18 
.39 

$1.07 

Fuel 

.12 

Rtmm 

.35 

Rolls 

.10 

Materials  in  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance   

.17 

Supplies  and  expense. 

.36 

Cost  above  material 

3.11 

2.07 

2.06 

2.06 

L91 

2.16 

2.29 

2.70 

2.33 

2.87 

2.16 

1  Tonnage  of  rails  produced  averaged  1^1,941  gross  tons  per  yeeHf  ranging  from  563,730  tons  in  1908  to 
1,264,836  tons  in  1903. 

The  total  cost  above  material  for  heavy  Bessemer  rails  showed  con- 
siderable variations.  It  was  $2.11  per  ton  in  1901  and  $2.37  per  ton 
in  1910,  varying  from  $1.91  per  ton  in  1906  to  $2.70  per  ton  in  1908. 
This  high  cost  in  1908  was  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  production 
fell  off  more  than  one-half  on  account  of  the  trade  depression. 

The  variations  in  cost  above  material  were  due  largely  to  variations 
in  labor  cost.  Labor  cost  declined  from  $1.18  per  ton  in  1901  to 
$0.93  in  1905.  It  then  rose  to  $1.23  per  ton  in  1908,  the  year  of  small 
production.     The  period  closed  with  a  decrease  in  1910  to  $1.14. 

Aside  from  1908,  when  all  items  of  cost  were  high,  there  were  no 
marked  variations  in  the  other  items  of  cost. 
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As  already  stated  (see  p.  347),  the  Bureau  is  unable,  on  the  basis 
adopted,  to  make  a  comparison  of  total  costs  of  rails  for  years  prior 
to  1901.  It  is  of  interest,  however,  to  show  the  figures  for  cost  above 
material  for  the  six-year  period  1895  to  1900,  as  well  as  for  the  ten^ 
year  period  1901  to  1910,  shown  above. 

The  costs  above  material  for  heavy  Bessemer  rails  for  the  same 
plants,  which  are  compared  above,  were  as  follows  from  1895  to  1900: 


1895. 
1896. 
1897. 


$2.64 
2.68 
2.04 
1.98 


1899. 
1900. 


$2.16 
2.46 


Average 2.28 


The  cost  above  material  for  the  six  years  ranged  from  $1.98  per 
ton  in  1898  to  $2.68  per  ton  in  1896,  and'  averaged  $2.28.  Th^se 
costs  may  be  compared  with  the  similar  costs  for  1901  to  1910,  given 
in  Table  135,  which  ranged  from  $1.91  per  ton  in  1905  to  $2.70  per 
ton  in  1908,  and  averaged  $2.16.  This  comparison  sh>ws  that  there 
was  comparatively  little  reduction  in  ihe  costs  above  material  for 
Bessemer  steel  rails  in  the  ten-year  period  as  compared  with  the  six- 
year  period.  No  conclusions  as  to  the  total  cost  of  rails  can  be 
drawn  from  these  figures,  however,  as  data  are  not  available  for 
the  changes  in  cost  of  material  used. 

Mill  cost. — Ab  already  explained  (see  p.  347),  th^  book  cost  of 
ingots  shown  on  tho  rail  cost  sheets  was  revised  and  put  on  a  net 
cost  basis  by  substituting  for  tlie  price  of  ingots  used  the  net  cost 
of  production  ascertained  in  the  manner  described  above  (see  p.  360) . 
The  same  method  was  employed  as  in  obtaining  the  net  cost  of  ingots 
used  in  ihe  production  of  large  Bessemer  billets.     (See  p.  363.) 

The  cost  above  material  as  shown  on  the  cost  sheets  was  added  to 
the  net  cost  of  material  to  obtain  the  net  mill  cost  of  rails. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  cost  of  material  (Bessemer  rail 
ingots),  cost  above  material,  and  net  mill  cost  of  heavy  Bessemer 
raDs  from  1901  to  1910: 


Table  136.— TYPICAL  NET  COST 
RAIL  INOOTS,  COST  ABOVE 

PER  GROSS  TON  OP  HEAVY  BESSEMER  RAILS  FOB 
MATERIAL,  AND  MILL  COST,  BY  YEARS,  1901-1910. 

Year. 

Net  cost  of 
raO  ingots. 

Cost  above 
material. 

Netmfll 
cost.i 

Year. 

Netcostof 
rail  ingots. 

Cost  above 
material. 

NetmiU 

C08t.» 

1901 

S13.84 
13.77 
14.48 
14.01 
14.28 

t2.ll 
2.07 
2.06 
3.05 
1.91 

$15.06 
15.84 
16.54 
16.06 
16.19 

1906 

S14.61 
14.60 
14.67 
13.37 
14.44 

12.16 
2.29 
2.70 
2.33 
2.37 

$16.77 

1902        

1907 

16.96 

J908 

1906 

17.37 

1904 

1909 

16.70 

1906 

1910 

16.81 

1  ExcloslTe  of  any  aUowanoe  for  genenl  expense  and  depreototioii,  whioh  may  be  assumed  at  $1410  per 
ton.    (See  p.  289.) 
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The  book  costs  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots  per  ton  of  rails,  given  below 
for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  net  costs  in  the  above  table, 
were  as  follows: 


1901 $16.42 

1902 16.26 

1903 17.64 

1904 16.07 

1905 16.63 


1906 $17.90 

1907 18. 8S 

1908 19.30 

1909 17.02 

1910 17.86 


The  most  important  feature  of  Table  136  is  the  much  smaller  vari- 
ation in  net  costs  than  in  the  book  costs  shown  above.  Book  costs 
ranged  from  $16.07  per  ton  in  1904  to  $19.30  per  ton  in  1908,  a 
diflference  of  $3.23,  while  net  costs  varied  $1.32,  ranging  from  $13.37 
per  ton  in  1909  to  $14.69  f>er  ton  in  1907. 

These  are  the  same  plants  for  which  Bessemer  rail  ingot  costs  have 
been  discussed,  but  the  net  cost  of  ingots  used  per  ton  of  rails  pro- 
duced is  larger  than  the  net  cost  of  ingots  produced,  as  it  takes 
more  than  1  ton  of  ingots  to  produce  a  ton  of  rails. 

Net  mill  cost  of  rails  varied  $1.67,  from  $15.70  per  ton  in  1909 
to  $17.37  per  ton  in  1908. 

Section  9.  Vet  costs  and  quoted  market  prices. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  costs  above  material  and  net  costs  have 
been  considered  for  certain  selected  products.  In  addition  a  brief 
summary  of  the  results  shown  in  the  case  of  the  total  net  costs  of  the 
conmiercial  iron  and  steel  products,  Bessemer  pig  iron,  large  Bessemer 
billets,  and  heavy  Bessemer  rails,  is  here  set  forth,  together  with  data 
as  to  the  annual  range  in  the  market  quotations  of  these  products. 

Summary  of  net  costs  of  Bessbmbb  pio  iron,  labqe  Bessembr 

BILLETS,  AND  HEAVY  BeSSEMER  RAILS,   1901  TO  1910. — ^Tho  net  COSts 

of  products,  as  previously  discussed  in  this  chapter,  do  not  make  any 
allowance  for  additional  costs  (general  expense  and  depreciation). 
In  this  summary  of  net  costs,  however,  the  Bureau  has  added  as- 
sumed normal  additional  costs  of  $0.50  per  ton  for  Bessemer  pig 
iron,  $1.10  per  ton  for  large  Bessemer  billets,  and  $1.30  per  ton 
for  heavy  Bessemer  rails  (see  p.  289).  The  following  table  shows 
the  total  net  costs  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  large  Bessemer  billetS|  and 
heavy  Bessemer  rails,  from  1901  to  1910: 
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Table  187.— TYPICAL  TOTAL  NET  COSTS  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BESSEMER  PIG  IRON, 
LARGE  BESSEMER  BILLETS,  AND  HEAVY  BESSEMER  RAILS,  BY  YEARS,  1901-1910. 


Year. 

cost  of 
Bessemer 
pig  iron. » 

Typical 
total  net 
cost  of  large 
Bessemer 
billets." 

to^net 
cost  of 
heavy 

Bessemer 
rails.> 

Year. 

Typical 
total  net 

cost  of 
Bessemer 
pig  iron.  1 

Typical 
total  net 
cost  of  large 
Bessemer 
billets.* 

cost  of 

heavy 

Bessemer 

rails.' 

1901 

Iia82 
11.08 
11.59 

n.ii 

11.22 

$17.83 
17.02 
18.21 
17.26 
16.83 

117.25 
17.14 
17.84  ' 
17.30  ; 
17.49 

1908 

$1L49 
11.93 
11.50 
ia88 
11.40 

116.76 
17.66 
16.86 
16.10 
15.61 

118.07 

1902 

19J7 

18.28 

1908 

1908 

18  67 

1904 

1909 

17.00 

1905 

1910 

18.11 

1  Includes  assumed  normal  additional  cost  of  10.50  per  ton. 
>  Includes  assumed  normal  additional  cost  of  $1.10  per  ton. 
*  Includes  assumed  normal  additional  cost  of  $1.30  per  ton. 

The  total  net  cost  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  represents  returns  for  three 
lai^e  furnace  plants;  the  large  Bessemer  billets  were  produced  at  one 
of  these  plants,  while  the  heavy  Bessemer  rails  were  produced  at 
the  other  two. 

Special  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  there  was  com- 
paratively little  variation  in  total  net  costs;  the  maximum  variation 
was  $1.11  per  ton  in  Bessemer  pig  iron,  $2.60  per  ton  in  large  Bessemer 
billets,  and  $1.67  per  ton  in  heavy  Bessemer  rails. 

For  comparing  the  variations  of  these  total  net  costs  with  the 
variations  of  market  price  quotations,  certain  data  regarding  the  lat- 
ter are  given  below. 

Market  quotations  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  Bessemer  billets, 
AND  Bessemer  rails,  1901  to  1910. — ^The  following  table  shows  the 
annual  range  of  market  quotations  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  large  Bes- 
semer billets,  and  heavy  Bessemer  rails,  according  to  the  Iron  Age, 
from  1901  to  1910: 

Table  138.— RANGE  OF  MARKET  QUOTATIONS  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BESSEMER  PIG 
IRON,  LARGE  BESSEMER  BILLETS,  AND  HEAVY  BESSEMER  RAILS,  BY  YEARS, 
1901-1910.1 


Year. 


Bessemer  pig  iron. 


Low.         High. 


Large  Bessemer 
bfllets. 


Low.        High. 


Heavy  Bessemer 
rails. 


Low.         High. 


1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909.. 
1910.. 


113.00 
16.60 
14.10 
12.25 
14.85 
18.10 
18.50 
15.40 
15.65 
15.50 


110. 75 
22.00 
22.85 
16.85 
18.35 
23.85 
24.40 
19.40 
19.90 
19.90 


119.75 
27.00 
23.00 
19.50 
21.00 
20.00 
28.00 
25.00 
23.00 
23.00 


$28.00 
33.00 
31.00 
23.00 
26.00 
29.50 
30.50 
28.00 
27.50 
27.60 


$26.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 


128.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 


1  Range  of  market  quotations  at  Pittsburgh,  as  reported  in  the  Iron  Age. 
77232**— 13 26 
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An  examination  of  the  above  table  shows  that  there  were  great 
variations  in  the  market  quotations  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  Bes- 
semer billets,  but  do  change  at  all  in  Bessemer  rails  after  1901. 
These  variations  in  market  quotations  were  naturally  far  greater 
than  the  variations  in  net  costs  by  years,  discussed  above.  The  max- 
imum  variation  in  the  mark^  quotations  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  was 
$12.15  per  ton,  as  against  a  variation  of  only  $1.11  per  ton  in  net 
costs  by  years.  The  maximum  variation  in  the  market  quota- 
tions of  Bessemer  billets  was  $13.50  per  ton,  as  against  a  variation 
of  $2.60  per  ton  in  net  costs  by  years.  The  maximum  variation  in 
the  market  quotations  of  Bessemer  rails  was  $2  per  ton,  as  against 
a  variation  of  $1.67  per  ton  in  net  costs  by  years.  The  market  quo- 
tation of  rails  is  of  peculiar  interest,  as  it  has  remained  fixed  at  $28 
per  ton  since  ^ay,  1901. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  market  quotations 
in  the  above  table  can  not  be  compared  with  the  net  costs  in  Table 
137  to  obtain  the  profit  on  products  sold,  because  the  market  quo- 
tations merely  represent  the  annual  range  of  prices. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

STEEL  COSPORATIOlf  *S  BOOK  COSTS  AND  19 TEOBATIOV  COSTS 
AVD  BSLATIOV  TO  IVVESTMEVT. 

Section  1.  Book  costs. 

The  following  seven  chapters  deal  with  costs  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion alone  for  the  year  191 0^  for  the  chief  raw  materials,  and  for 
typical  finished  products. 

As  already  stated  (see  p.  5),  the  unique  character  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  its  dominating  position  in  the  industry  make  the  subject 
of  its  costs  of  production  a  matter  of  public  concern. 

All  the  considerations  noted  in  preceding  chapters  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  revision  of  costs,  owing  to  the  effect  of  legal  organization, 
intercompany  transactions,  arbitrary  transfer  prices,  etc.,  apply  with 
especial  force  in  the  case  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  which  is  a  holding 
company  with  a  large  number  of  constituent  and  subsidiary  com- 
panies, and  which,  moreover,  is  the  only  steel-making  concern  with 
extensive  railroad  properties. 

The  industrial  activity  of  the  Steel  Corporation  covers  not  only  the 
mining  of  iron  ore  and  of  coal  and  the  making  of  coke,  but  also  the 
transporting  of  ore  by  both  rail  and  Ijake,  while  its  iron  and  steel 
manufacturing  enterprises  cover  the  making  of  pig  iron,  steel,  and 
most  of  the  various  lines  of  rolled  products,  besides  some  more 
elaborated  commodities,  such  as  tin  plate,  manufactures  of  wire,  etc. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  ore  business  is  conducted  by  a  distinct 
company,  and  l^ewise  the  business  of  its  several  railroads,  its  ore 
fleet,  and  its  several  coal  and  coke  producing  enterprises,  while  its 
iron  and  steel  manufacturing  business  is  divided  up  among  numerous 
companies,  most  of  which  are  severally  engaged  in  the  production  of 
iron,  steel,  and  various  finished  products  of  steel. 

These  several  companies  have  a  separate  legal  existence,  and  are 
held  together  as  an  industrial  unit  through  the  ownership  of  their 
stocks  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  which  is  simply  a  holding  company. 
The  natural  consequence  of  the  separate  organization  of  these 
several  producing,  transporting,  and  manufacturing  companies  is 
that  each  one  of  them  has,  and  necessarily  must  have,  its  own  separate 
financial  accounts,  cost  accounts,  etc.,  and  these  accounts,  at  least 
in  most  cases,  have  had  a  continuous  existence  from  a  time  prior  to 
the  formation  of  the  Steel  Corporation.    Even  where  prior  to  the 
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organization  of  the  Steel  Corporation  these  manufacturing  companies 
controlled  ore-mining  property  and  indirectly  were  engaged  in  the 
production  of  ore,  this  was  always  done,  at  least  for  the  districts  using 
Lake  ore,  through  a  separate  company.  Thus,  the  consolidation  of 
the  various  ore  companies  controlled  by  the  Steel  Corporation  under 
a  central  direction,  as  at  the  present  timCi  produced  no  important 
change  in  the  manner  of  accoimting. 

Owing  in  part  to  this  legal  organization  and  in  part  to  a  more  or 
less  natural  separation  of  ore  mining,  ore  transportation,  and  coal 
and  coke  production  from  the  making  of  iron  and  steel  products,  the 
costs  of  production  in  these  several  branches  were  formerly,  and  are 
still,  generally  treated  as  independent  operations.  The  cost  of  a 
product  is  always  considered  by  the  Steel  Corporation  as  the  cost  to 
the  subsidiary  company  which  makes  it,  and  if  this  company  has  to 
pay  a  price  which  includes  a  profit  on  the  ore  or  coke  it  purchases 
from  another  subcompany,  such  price  is  regarded,  and  for  the  finan- 
cial accoimts  of  the  subcompany  in  question  must  be  regarded,  as  a 
cost  to  that  company.  The  cost  to  the  subsidiary  companies,  figured 
in  this  way,  is  designated  company  or  book  cost  as  distinguished 
from  the  Steel  Corporation's  net  or  integration  cost. 

Section  2.  Integration  costs. 

While  the  above  is  the  natiural  basis  for  the  cost  accounts  of  the 
several  constituent  companies,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
these  various  constituent  companies,  whether  engaged  in  ore  mining, 
ore  transportation,  coal  mining,  coke  making,  or  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel  products,  are  in  fact  combined  into  a  single  industrial 
and  commercial  unit,  though  by  more  or  less  artificial  legal  arrange- 
ments, under  a  central  control  with  respect  to  every  branch  thereof, 
and  that  the  divisible  profits  from  each  of  these  companies  flow  or 
can  be  directed,  if  need  be,  into  a  single  treasury,  namely,  that  of  the 
Steel  Corporation. 

Now,  just  as  the  Steel  Corporation  in  its  combined  statements  of 
earnings  finds  it  important  to  distinguish  between  profits  finally  real- 
ized from  sales  to  outsiders  and  profits  resulting  from  intercompany 
sales  between  its  subcompanies  (see  Part  I,  pp.  332-344),  so  in  its 
cost  accounting  it  is  important  for  a  full  imderstanding  of  its  position 
as  a  producer  to  know  the  cost  of  its  products  without  the  inclusion 
of  the  profits  from  transportation  services  or  materials  sold  by  one 
subcompany  to  another.  For  this  reason  the  Steel  Corporation 
keeps  a  record  of  such  intercompany  profits  with  respect  to  materials 
transferred  or  transportation  services  rendered  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  enable  it  to  determine,  at  least  with  approximate  accuracy, 
what  the  cost  would  be  if  no  such  intermediate  profits  were  charged 
into  ooste.    Thns,  for  iron  ore  used  in  making  pig  iron  the  piofit 
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on  ore  transportation,  whether  by  rail  or  Lake,  as  near  as  it  can  be 
determined,  together  with  profits  accruing  from  ore  docks,  besides, 
of  course,  the  profit  on  the  sale  of  the  ore  (i.  e.,  the  difference  between 
its  cost  and  the  price  received  by  the  ore  company),  is  duly  computed 
and  credited  to  the  item  of  ore  or  metallic  mixture.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  the  coke  used  in  making  pig  iron.  These  com- 
prise the  only  important  items  of  intercompany  profit  that  have 
relation  to  the  costs  of  pig  iron.  The  subtraction  of  these  items  of 
profit  for  ore,  coke,  etc.,  provides  the  Steel  Corporation  with  a  means 
of  revising  the  pig-iron  cost  as  shown  by  the  producing  company's 
accounts.  The  cost  thus  arrived  at  may  be  regarded  as  an  integra- 
tion cost.  It  may  be  correctly  called  an  integration  cost,  inasmuch 
as  it  relates  to  ike  organization  as  a  highly  integrated  industrial 
unit. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  the  costs  stated  in  this  maimer  because  the 
inclusion  of  intercompany  profits  involves,  from  a  statistical  point 
of  view,  an  inconsistent  treatment  of  the  several  stages  of  production, 
inasmuch  as  such  profits  are  not  charged  or  included  on  the  basis 
of  any  economic  principle,  but  simply  on  the  basis  of  legal  organiza- 
tion of  companies.  Furthermore,  if  at  any  particular  stage  of  pro- 
duction, as  for  example  ore  mining  or  ore  transportation,  the  profits 
were  unreasonably  high,  such  profits  would  be  incorporated  in  all 
subsequent  costs  and  enhance  them  unduly. 

Section  3.  Additional  costs. 

The  book  costs  and  integration  costs  shown  by  the  cost  sheets  of  the 
Steel  Corporation,  do  not  include  any  "additional  costs,"  such  as  were 
presented  in  Chapters  V  to  VII  of  this  report.  It  was  pointed  out 
(see  pp.  20-21)  that  these  additional  costs,  while  based  on  real 
expenses  and  real  charges  for  depreciation,  were  extremely  arbitrary 
and  were  allotted  by  a  somewhat  arbitrary  rule.  It  is  not  practicable 
to  determine  exactly  the  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depre- 
ciation appearing  on  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  to  be  allocated  to  pig 
iron  and  the  various  products  of  steel  in  order  to  give  a  total  cost. 

After  consultation  with  officials  of  the  Steel  Corporation  the  follow- 
ing additional  costs  per  ton  covering  depreciation  and  general  expense 
were  decided  upon  as  representing  normal  charges  and  are  apparently 
more  representative  than  any  figures  which  could  be  computed  for  a 
single  year. 

Pig  iron $0.60 

Ingots: 

Beasemer 60 

Open  hearih,  Northern  works 85 

Open  hearth,  Southern  works 95 
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Blooms:    , 

Bessemer $1. 00 

Open  hearth 1. 20 

Slabs: 

Bessemer 1. 00 

Open  hearth 1. 20 

Large  billets: 

Bessemer 1. 10 

Open  hearth 1. 30 

Small  billets: 

Bessemer ^ 1. 20 

Open  hearth 1. 40 

Rails: 

Bessemer 1. 30 

Open  hearth,  Northern  worivs 1. 55 

Open  hearth,  Southern  works 1. 65 

Structural  shapes:  Open  hearth 1. 70 

Plates:  Open  hearth 1.80 

Section  4.  Character  of  anteccae^t  promts  eliminated  from  the  Steel 
Corporation's  company  or  book  costs. 

Although  the  Steel  Corporation  possesses  extraordinarily  complete 
records  of  its  business  and  profits,  even  it  can  not  figure  with  absolute 
precision  the  actual  amount  of  antecedent  transfer  profit  which  is 
contained  in  the  company  or  book  cost  of  a  particular  product  at  a 
particular  plant.  Nor  can  such  a  calculation  be  absolutely  precise 
in  the  case  of  transportation  profits,  because  with  respect  to  such 
profits  any  rule  for  allocating  the  total  net  operating  profits  to  a 
particular  commodity  transported  must  be  more  or  less  arbitrary, 
however  reasonable  or  proper  such  rule  may  be. 

Furthermore,  the  computations  of  the  Steel  Corporation  with 
respect  to  antecedent  transfer  profits  included  in  the  company  or 
book  costs  are  not  absolutely  complete.  In  such  a  complicated 
business  as  that  conducted  by  this  great  concern  there  are  a  great 
many  possible  ways  for  some  insignificant  items  of  profit  to  get  into 
the  cost  of  suppUes,  etc.,  quite  apart  from  the  main  sources  of  such 
profit,  namely,  the  transfer  and  transportation  profits  on  the  chief 
raw  material  of  pig-iron  manufacture,  ore,  and  the  transfer  profits 
on  coal  and  coke  and  on  pig  iron  and  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
(which  are  occasionally  charged  as  they  pass  from  one  subcompany 
to  another)  in  succeeding  stages  of  manufacture.  Nevertheless,  the 
Steel  Corporation  does  trace  out  and  include  such  antecedent  transfer 
profits  with  extraordinary  care.  In  the  detailed  statements  of  inte- 
gration profit,  particular  items  of  such  profit  as  small  as  one-tenth 
of  a  cent  per  ton  are  sometimes  shown  against  minor  items  of  cost. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  great  bulk  of  the  Steel  Corporation's 
intercompany  profit  arises  from  the  transfer  of  ore  and  coke  and 
from  transportation  of  ore.    Its  transportation  profit  on  ore  is  de- 
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rived  principally  from  (1)  transportation  over  the  Duluth  &  Iron 
Range  Railroad  and  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  Railway,  from 
the  mining  region  to  the  head  of  the  Lakes;  (2)  transportation  by 
the  vessels  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.,  from  upper  Lake  ports 
to  lower  Lake  ports;  (3)  transshipment  at  certain  docks  at  lower 
Lake  ports;  and  (4)  transportation  over  certain  railroads  running 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  furnaces  south  thereof,  particularly  the 
Bessemer  &  Lahe  Erie  Railroad,  connecting  the  ore  docks  at  Con- 
neaut  with  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Steel  Corporation  arrives  at  its  intercom- 
pany profit,  both  transfer  profit  on  raw  materials — ore  and  coke — 
and  transportation  profit  is,  in  substance,  as  follows: 

An  approximation  of  the  cost  and  profit  of  transporting  Steel  Cor- 
poration ore  over  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Railroad,  the  Duluth, 
Missabe  &  Northern  Railway,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.  is 
reported  by  the  Steel  Corporation  to  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.  To 
the  transportation  profit  arrived  at  in  this  way  the  Oliver  Iron 
Mining  Co.  adds  its  expected  transfer  profit  for  the  year  (based  on 
estimated  costs  of  mining  and  prices  of  ore  fixed  in  advance).  This 
gives  the  Steel  Corporation  the  basis  for  arriving  at  its  integration 
cost  and  intercompany  profit  on  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports,  and  this  is 
the  profit  taken  up  by  the  constituent  companies  when  the  ore  is 
delivered  to  them.  All  cost,  price,  and  intercompany  profit  adjust- 
ments, to  meet  actual  conditions,  are  then  made  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

In  like  manner  an  approximation  of  the  cost  of  and  profit  from 
handling  ore  over  the  Pittsburgh  &  Conneaut  Dock  Co.  and  the 
Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  is  reported  by  the  Steel  Corporation 
to  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  (the  constituent  company  consuming  the 
ore  handled  by  this  dock  and  railroad)  and  is  taken  up  by  it  when  the 
ore  is  delivered  in  like  manner  as  the  reported  profit  at  lower  Lake 
ports. 

For  certain  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  the  Chicago  district 
which  are  served  with  raw  materials  transported  over  the  Elgin, 
Joliet  &  Eastern  Railway  there  is  also  a  small  amount  of  intercom- 
pany profit. 

In  computing  the  integration  profits  from  these  transportation 
facilities  the  Steel  Corporation  excludes  from  the  net  earnings  all 
interest  accruing  during  the  year  on  the  bonds  of  such  transportation 
agencies  in  so  far  as  they  are  held  by  outsiders,  and  not  by  the  Steel 
Corporation  itself. 

Practically  all  of  the  intercompany  transfer  profit  on  coke  accrues 
to  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  and  is  the  difference  between  the  actual 
cost  to  the  company  and  the  prices  received  f.  o.  b.  coke  ovens. 
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While  the  Steel  Corporation's  computations  of  the  integration 
profits  included  in  the  company  or  book  cost  are  not  absolutely  com- 
plete or  precise,  they  are  made  with  unusual  care  and  accuracy. 
Moreover,  there  would  be  no  practical  advantage  to  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration in  making  such  computations  absolutely  precise,  and  as  the 
possible  differences  in  cost  depending  on  such  precision  would  be 
very  smaU  they  would  be  also  of  little  public  interest. 

Section  6.  Belation  of  company  or  book  costs  and  integration  costs  to 
investment. 

In  comparing  the  company  or  book  costs  and  the  integration  costs 
as  described  above,  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  discriminate  as  to  the 
respective  margins  between  these  two  costs  and  the  sellmg  price  in 
any  instance,  inasmuch  as  the  margin  in  the  first  case  constitutes  a 
return  on  quite  a  different  investment  as  compared  with  the  second. 
Take,  for  example,  the  book  cost  of  pig  iron,  which  may  be  assumed 
at  $14  per  ton,  and  the  selling  price  at  $16  pei  ton.  The  margin  here 
is  $2  per  ton,  and  this  represents  a  profit  on  the  investment  and  risk 
in  the  operation  of  blast-furnace  plant  only.  For  this  same  pig  iron 
the  integration  cost  may  be  assumed  to  be  $10.50  per  ton,  which 
at  the  same  market  price  leaves  a  margin  or  profit  of  $5.50  per  ton, 
but  the  total  amount  of  profit  corresponding  to  this  margin  consti- 
tutes the  return  on  the  investment,  operation,  and  risk,  not  only  for 
the  blast-fm^ace  plant,  but  also  for  ore  mines,  ore  railroads,  ore  fleets, 
and  docks,  besides  coal  mines  and  coke  works.  A  much  larger  margin 
of  profit  is  requisite,  obviously,  in  the  second  case  than  in  the  first, 
inasmuch  as  the  profit  must  afford  a  return  on  more  extensive  opera- 
tions, and  consequently  on  a  very  much  larger  investment. 

The  question  as  to  what  constitutes  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  in- 
vested in  the  case  of  the  above  illustration,  or  under  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances about  to  be  presented,  can  not  be  discussed  at  this  point, 
but  must  depend  on  a  careful  consideration  of  the  investment  and 
operations  in  each  department  of  the  business  and  the  attendant  risks. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

STEEL  COSPOBATIOV'S  IVTEOBATIOlf  COSTS  OF  LAKE  SUPE- 
SIOE  0£E  FOE  1910. 

Section  1.  Introductory. 

A  brief  description  of  the  chemical  and  physical  character  of  Lake 
ore,  form  of  deposits,  the  systems  of  holding  and  working  such  deposits, 
and  the  transportation  to  the  markets  of  sale  has  already  been  given. 
(See  pp.  26-32.) 

The  total  production  of  Lake  Superior  ore  in  1910  is  officially 
reported  at  46,328,743  tons,  and  the  total  shipments  from  the  upper 
Lake  ports  at  43,442,397  tons.  The  production  of  Lake  ore  by  the 
Steel  Corporation  in  1910  was  23,010,216  tons,  or  49.7  per  cent  of 
the  total,  and  its  shipments  from  upper  Lake  ports  were  21,546,824 
tons,  or  49.6  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  total  production  of  Lake  ore  and  the  production  of  the  Steel 
Corporation,  by  ranges,  for  the  year  1910  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Table  1».— TOTAL  PRODUCTION  OP  LAKE  ORE  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  STEEL 

CORPORATION  FOR  1910. 


Range. 

Total 
produetioii. 

Production  of  Steel 
Corporation. 

Mesabi 

Oroutoru. 
30,676,409 

Oroutoru. 
17,876,069 

Per  cent. 
68.6 

Vennflion    ,  .                                               

1,390,300 
4,746,818 
4,631,427 
4,983,720 

1,338,110 

1,817,698 

792,639 

1,186,910 

96.2 

Qofebio       

38.3 

Marquette 

17.1 

tfenmninee.                                          

23.8 

Tnkatl  Old  RAncmR             

15,762,334 

6,136,167 

32.6 

{ifiind  totftl 

46,328,743 

23,010,216 

49.7 

The  costs  of  Lake  ore,  as  has  already  been  shown  (see  pp.  32  and  33), 
are  usually  stated  at  lower  Lake  ports,  where  the  ore  is  generally 
sold,  and  include,  therefore.  Important  items  of  freight  for  both  rail 
and  Lake  transportation.  The  Steel  Corporation's  position  as  one 
of  the  principal  ore  carriers,  both  by  rail  and  Lake,  and  the  Bureau's 
computation  of  the  total  amount  of  these  transportation  profits  as 
well  as  the  average  rate  of  profit  per  ton  of  total  deliveries  at  lower 
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Lake  ports  have  already  been  stated  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906.  (See  p.  329.)  In  its  computations  of  the  integration  cost  of  its 
ore  at  lower  Lake  ports,  the  Steel  Corporation  does  not  take  any 
account  of  the  profits  which  it  receives  from  the  transportation  of 
ore  for  other  concerns. 

In  discussing  the  Steel  Corporation's  cost  of  Lake  Superior  ore 
for  the  year  1910  it  is  convenient  to  present  first  the  cost  for  the 
region  as  a  whole  after  which  the  costs  by  ranges  and  for  individual 
mines  will  be  considered. 

Section  2.  Average  cost  of  Steel  Corporation's  total  Lake-ore  pro- 
duction for  1910. 

The  cost  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports  in  1910 
is  shown  in  the  following  table  in  the  same  form  as  used  in  previous 
statements  ^f  book  cost  (see  Table  3,  p.  34)  with  two  additional 
columns  showing,  respectively,  the  intercompany  transportation 
profits  eliminated  and  the  resultant  integration  cost: 

Table  140.— STEEL  CORPORATION'S  BOOK  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  LAKE  ORE  AT 
LOWER  LAKE  PORTS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES'  COST  STATEMENTS, 
APPROXIMATE  INTERCOMPANY  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  INTEGRA- 
TION  COST,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  CORPORATION,  FOR  19ia 

[23,010,216  gitas  tons.] 


Item. 

Company 

or  book 

cost 

Intercom- 
pany profit 
(approxi- 
mate). 

Integration  cost 
(exclusive  of 
any  return  to 

investment  on 
any  anteripr 
stage  of  pro- 
duction or 

transportation). 

Labor • 

10.35 
.1£ 
.02 
.04 
.31 
.34 

10.35 

SuDDlies 

.16 

Repairs 

.02 

Exx)ense 

.04 

Depreciation  > 

.31 

Rojralty 

(«) 

.34 

Cost  at  mine 

1.21 
.74 
.75 

1.21 

Rallfreiglit '. 

10.34 
.14 

.40 

Lake  freight 

.61 

Total    

2.70 
.18 

.48 

2  22 

General  charges 

18 



Total  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports 

2.88 

.48 

2.40 

1  Including  stripping. 

'Interci 

jmpany  roya 

aty,  10.002. 

Cost  at  mine. — ^The  average  cost  at  mine  for  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's total  Lake-ore  production  for  1910,  as  shown  by  the  company's 
books,  was  $1.21  per  ton.  Labor,  which  includes  direct  producing 
labor  only,  averaged  $0.35  per  ton  or  only  28.9  per  cent  of  the  mine 
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cost.  The  average  costs  of  supplies,  repairs,  and  mine  expense  were 
$0.15  per  ton,  $0.02  per  ton,  and  $0.04  per  ton,  respectively. 

Important  items  of  the  cost  of  ore  at  mine  were  depreciation  and 
royalty.  The  nature  of  these  items  of  cost  has  already  been  discussed. 
(See  pp.  28-32.)  The  average  charge  for  depreciation,  including 
stripping,  was  $0.31  per  ton  and  the  average  royalty  was  $0.34  per  ton. 
The  total  royalty  payments  were  distributed  over  the  total  tonnage 
mined.  A  few  of  the  mines  operated  were  owned  in  fee.  However, 
the  average  royalty  on  the  royalty  mines  alone,  eliminating  the  fee 
tonnage,  was  only  $0.01  higher,  namely,  $0.35  per  ton. 

In  the  average  cost  of  royalty  of  $0.34  per  ton  a  small  amoimt  of 
intercompany  profit  was  included.  The  intercompany  royalty  profit — 
that  arising  from  leases  by  one  subsidiary  company  to  another  at  an 
advanced  royalty — was,  however,  too  small  to  affect  the  average 
cost  as  stated  in  cents  per  ton.  No  other  item  of  cost  at  mine  was 
affected  by  intercompany  profits. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the  average  royalty  cost 
shown  in  the  above  table,  namely,  $0.34  per  ton,  was  high  on  account  of 
the  payment  of  abnormally  large  royalties  on  the  ore  mined  under 
the  "  Hill "  lease.  Eliminating  the  production  from  that  lease  and  the 
royalty  payments  thereon,  the  average  royalty  was  reduced  to  $0.28 
per  ton.  Inasmuch  as  this  lease  has  been  canceled  by  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration (effective  Jan.  1,  1915)  it  is  evident  that  the  abnormally  high 
charges  on  this  Hill  ore  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  factor 
in  the  Steel  Corporation's  ore  costs. 

Rail  and  Lake  freight. — ^The  average  company  or  book  cost  of 
rail  freight  (from  mines  to  upper  Lake  ports)  was  $0.74  per  ton.  In 
this  freight  charge  was  found  the  chief  part  of  the  intercompany 
profit.  These  profits  averaged  $0.34  per  ton  in  a  total  average  rail 
freight  charge  of  $0.74  per  ton.  The  net  cost  of  rail  freight  averaged, 
therefore,  only  $0.40  per  ton.  This  average  profit  in  the  rail  freight 
is  based  on  the  total  profit  from  hauling  its  own  ore  divided  by  the 
total  ore  shipments  of  the  Steel  Corporation  from  the  Lake  region. 
On  that  part  of  the  tonnage  hauled  by  the  railroads  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration the  average  was,  of  course,  much  higher  because  out  of  the 
total  tonnage  shipped  only  three-fourths  was  hauled  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration's railroads.  On  its  own  ore,  hauled  by  its  own  railroads,  the 
Steel  Corporation's  railroad  profit  was  $0.45  per  ton.  (See  p.  383.) 
The  actual  amoimt  of  profit  in  the  rail  freight,  corresponding  to  the 
profit  per  ton  of  ore,  constituted,  so  far  as  this  part  of  the  ore  traflBc 
was  concerned,  the  total  return  on  the  investment  in  the  upper  Lake 
railroads. 

Effective  November  30,  1911,  the  Steel  Corporation's  subsidiary 
railroads  (Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Railroad  and  the  Duluth,  Missabe  & 
Northern  Railway)  running  to  the  Mesabi  and  Vermilion  .Ranges 
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reduced  the  long-established  rates  by  $0.20  per  ton  on  ore  from  the 
Mesabi  Range  and  from  $0.30  to  $0.40  per  ton  on  ore  from  the  Ver- 
milion Range.  The  ore  rates  thus  established  are  uniform  at  $0.60 
per  ton  for  both  of  these  Minnesota  ranges.  This,  of  course,  has  a 
decided  effect  in  reducing  the  company  or  book  cost  of  rail  freight 
as  weU  as  the  amount  of  intercompany  profit,  but  it  has  no  effect  on 
the  integration  cost. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  Lake  freight  (from  upper 
Lake  ports  to  lower  Lake  ports)  was  $0.75  per  ton.  The  average 
intercompany  profit  from  Lake  transportation  was  much  smaller 
than  from  rail  transportation,  namely,  only  $0.14  per  ton.  The  in- 
tegration cost  of  Lake  freight  averaged  $0.61  per  ton.  If  the  Steel 
Corporation  had  carried  all  of  its  own  ore,  the  profit  per  ton  would 
have  averaged  considerably  higher.  The  proportion  of  its  ore  ship- 
ments by  boats  of  other  carriers  in  1910  was  about  three-eighths 
of  its  total  shipments.  The  above  figure  of  the  integration  cost  of 
Lake  transportation  per  ton  for  all  the  ore  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
does  not  show  the  net  cost  for  the  transportation  of  its  own  ore  in 
its  own  vessels;  this  was  about  $0.55  per  ton. 

The  average  cost  of  transporting  the  ore  from  the  mines  to  lower 
Lake  ports  was  thus  reduced  from  $1.49  per  tou  to  only  $1.01  per 
ton.  The  intermediate  profit  of  $0.48  per  ton  constituted  the  entire 
return  from  this  part  of  the  ore  traffic  on  the  investment  in  the  rail- 
roads and  Lake  vessels.  This  traffic  was  the  chief  part  of  their  trans- 
portation business.  However,  this  profit,  as  shown  elsewhere,  was 
very  large.     (See  p.  504.) 

Total  cost  at  lower  Lake  poets. — ^Adding  to  the  cost  at  mine 
the  rail  and  Lake  freights,  discussed  above,  and  the  general  charges, 
principally  administrative  expenses  and  taxes,  gives  the  total  cost 
of  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports.  Most  of  these  expenses  relate  to  the 
business  of  ore  mining,  but  in  part,  also,  to  the  conmiercial  and  other 
business  activities  of  the  ore  mining  company.  The  average  com- 
pany or  book  cost  of  all  Lake  Superior  ore  delivered  at  lower  Lake 
ports  was  $2.88  per  ton;  the  average  transportation  profit  was  $0.48 
per  ton;  and  the  integration  cost  was  $2.40  per  ton.  For  all  Bessemer 
ore  the  average  company  or  book  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports  was  $2.91 
per  ton;  the  transportation  profit,  $0.50  per  ton;  and  the  integration 
cost,  $2.41  per  ton;  while  for  all  non-Bessetner  ore  the  average  com- 
pany or  book  cost  was  $2.85  per  ton;  the  transportation  profit,  $0.45 
per  ton;  and  the  integration  cost,  $2.40  per  ton.  The  integration  cost, 
as  already  noted,  is  a  cost  which  does  not  include  any  return  on  the 
uivestment  in  the  agencies  of  ore  transportation  in  so  far  as  this  part 
of  the  traffic  is  concerned. 
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Section  3.  Comparison  of  Steel  Corporation's  costs  for  Mesabi,  Ver- 
milion, and  Michigan  ranges  for  1910. 

The  preceding  table  shows  the  cost  for  all  of  the  production  of  Lake 
ore  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910.  The  costs  by  specific  ranges 
are  of  particular  interest  as  showing  the  situation  with  respect  to  the 
cost  of  production  on  those  ranges  in  which  the  Steel  Corporation 
earns  its  rail  transportation  profits. 

In  the  following  table  are  given,  separately,  the  average  costs  of  ore 
for  the  Mesabi  Range,  and  the  Vermilion  Range,  which  have  very  dif- 
ferent mine  costs  and  from  which  the  Steel  Corporation  has  its  own 
railroads,  and  also  for  the  Michigan  ranges  (i.  e.,  the  Menommee, 
Gogebic,  and  Marquette),  for  which  the  average  costs  at  lower  Lake 
ports  are  not  widely  different,  and  from  which  the  Steel  Corporation 
ships  its  ore  over  outside  railroads. 

Table  141.— STEEL  CORPORATION'S  BOOK  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OP  ORE  FROM  THE 
MESABI,  VERMILION,  AND  MICHIGAN  RANGES  AT  LOWER  LAKE  PORTS,  AS  SHOWN 
BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES'  COST  SHEETS,  APPROXIMATE  INTERCOMPANY 
PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  INTEGRATION  COST,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  REC- 
ORDS OF  THE  CORPORATION,  FOR  1910. 


Mesabi  Range 

Vermilion  Range 

Michigan  ranf^es 
(3,797,047  gross  tons). 

• 

(17,875,050  gross  tons). 

(1,338,110  gross  tons). 

Integra- 

Integra- 

Integra- 

tion cost 

tion  cost 

tion  cost 

(exdusivf 

(exclualvi 

(exclusive 

Item. 

Com- 

Inter- 
com- 

of  any 

retnmto 

invest- 

Com- 

Inter- 
com- 

of  any 

return  to 

invest- 

Com- 

Inter- 
com- 

of  any 

return  to 

invest- 

pany 

or 
book 
cost. 

pront 
(ap. 
proxi- 
mate). 

ment  on 
any  an- 
lOTlor 
stage  of 
produc- 
tion or 
transpor- 
tation). 

pany 

or 
book 
cost. 

profit 
(ap- 
proxi- 
mate). 

ment  on 
any  an- 
terior 
stage  of 
produc- 
tion or 

transpor- 
tation). 

pany 

or 
book 
cost. 

pC/t 

(ap. 
proxi- 
mate). 

ment  on 
any  an- 
terior 
stage  of 
produc- 
tion or 
transpor- 
tation). 

l4ibor    

10.21 
.11 

10.21 
.11 

10.57 
.30 

10.57 
.30 

10.91 
.30 

10.91 

Supplies 

.30 

Repairs 

.01 

.01 

.03 

.03 

.07 

.07 

Exp0IlS6.  ..tT 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.07 

.07 

Depreciatkm 

^34 

.84 

.12 

.12 

.21 

.21 

Royalty 

.34 

(«) 

.34 

.39 

.39 

.33 



.83 

Cost  at  mine 

LOS 

LOS 

L45 

L45 

L80 



L80 

Rail  freif^t 

.80 

10.39 

.41 

.99 

10.52 

.47 

.37 

.37 

lAVtktnitAit.r.r-rr-.^r 

.70 

.14 

.62 

.76 

.14 

.62 

.69 

10.13 

.56 

Total 

2.61 
.18 

.63 

3.08 
.18 

3.20 
.17 

.66 

2.54 

.17 

2.95 
.13 

.13 

2.82 

Genval  charges 

.18 

Total  cost  at  low- 

er Lake  ports.. 

2.79 

.08 

2.26 

3.37 

.66 

2.n 

8.08 

.13 

2.95 

t  Includes  stripping  expenditures  of  10.16  per  too. 


*  Intercompany  royalty  10.002. 
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The  total  production  of  Lake  ore  by  the  Steel  Corporation  for  the 
year  1910,  as  already  shown,  was  23,010,216  tons.  Of  this  total, 
17,875,059  tons,  or  77.7  per  cent,  were  from  the  Mesabi  Range,  1 ,338, 1 1 0 
tons,  or  5.8  per  cent,  from  the  Vermilion  Range,  and  3,797,047  tons,  or 
16.5  per  cent,  from  the  Michigan  ranges. 

Cost  at  mine. — ^The  average  cost  at  mine  for  the  Mesabi  Range 
was  only  $1.05  per  ton  as  compared  with  $1.45  per  ton  for  the  Ver- 
milion Range  and  $1.89  per  ton  for  the  Michigan  ranges.  These 
differences  were  due  largely  to  differences  in  the  cost  of  labor 
which  averaged  only  $0.21  per  ton  for  the  Mesabi  Range  as  against 
$0.57  per  ton  for  the  Vermilion  Range  and  $0.91  per  ton  for  the 
Michigan  ranges.  The  comparatively  low  labor  cost  for  the  Mesabi 
Range  was  due  largely  to  the  nature  of  the  ore  deposits  which  lie 
so  near  the  surface  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  ore  can  be  econom- 
ically mined  by  the  open-pit  system. 

There  was  also  a  large  difference  between  the  costs  of  supplies  for 
the  Mesabi  and  the  other  ranges  which  was  also  due  principally  to 
the  open-pit  system  of  mining.  The  average  cost  of  supplies  was 
$0.11  per  ton  for  the  Mesabi  Range,  and  $0.30  per  ton  for  both  the 
Vermilion  and  the  Michigan  ranges. 

The  item  of  depreciation  averaged  $0.34  per  ton  for  the  Mesabi 
Range,  this  including  the  absorption  of  stripping  expenditures, 
averaging  $0.16  per  ton.  For  the  Vermilion  Range  the  average 
depreciation  charge  was  only  $0.12  per  ton,  and  for  the  Michigan 
ranges  $0.21  per  ton.  No  stripping  costs  appear  for  the  Vermilion  or 
Michigan  ranges. 

The  royalty  payments,  as  already  noted,  were  averaged  over  the 
total  production  and  were  $0.34  for  the  Mesabi,  $0.39  for  the  Ver- 
milion, and  $0.33  for  the  Michigan  ranges.  The  average  royalty  on 
the  ore  mined  from  leased  properties  was  higher  than  the  averages 
shown  in  the  table.  The  average  royalty  payment  per  ton  by  ranges 
on  the  ore  mined  from  leased  properties  for  the  year  1910  was  as  follows : 

Mesabi  Range |0. 35 

Vermilion  Range 42 

Michigan  ranges 36 

The  abnormally  high  royalty  paid  on  the  *'  Hill ''  ore,  all  located  on 
the  Mesabi  Range,  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  royalty  charge  on 
the  production  from  royalty  mines  only  on  that  range  by  $0.07  per 
ton.  The  average  royalty  on  ore  mined  from  leased  properties, 
excluding  that  mined  from  the  '^Hill"  lease,  was  $0.28  per  ton,  and 
the  average  royalty  on  the  ore  mined  from  the  "Hill"  lease  was 
$0.83  *  per  ton,  or  almost  exactly  three  times  as  much. 

1  This  is  ezclastve  of  transportatioo  and  dockage  charges  which,  in  accordance  with  the  lease,  are  indaded 
under  the  royalty  rate  schedule. 
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Rail  and  Lake  freight. — ^The  average  company  or  book  cost 
of  rail  freight  from  the  Mesabi  Range  was  $0.80  per  ton,  and  the 
average  freight  profit  on  the  total  shipments  was  $0.39  per  ton.  The 
average  freight  profit  was,  of  course,  considerably  lower  than  it 
would  have  been  if  all  the  ore  had  gone  over  the  lines  of  the  Steel 
Corporation.  A  considerable  proportion  was  hauled  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railway.  If  the  profits  earned  by  the  Steel  Corporation's 
railroads  (Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  and  Duluth  &  Iron  Range) 
were  averaged  over  the  ore  of  the  Steel  Corporation  carried  from  the 
Mesabi  Range  by  those  roads  only,  the  average  profit  would  have 
been  approximately  $0.45  per  ton  instead  of  $0.39  per  ton.  How- 
ever, this  average  transportation  profit  of  $0.39  per  ton  for  the  Steel 
Corporation's  ore  shipped  from  the  Mesabi  Range  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  its  rail  freight  from  a  gross  charge  of  $0.80  to  an  integra- 
tion cost  of  $0.41  per  ton. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  rail  freight  from  the  Ver- 
milion Range  was  $0.99  per  ton,  and  the  average  transportation 
profit  was  $0.52  per  ton.  The  ore  shipped  from  this  range  was 
handled  by  the  Steel  Corporation's  railroad  (Duluth  &  Iron  Range) 
exclusively.  Deducting  the  average  profit  from  the  average  freight 
charge  gives  an  integration  cost  for  rail  freight  of  $0.47  per  ton  for 
the  ore  from  the  Vermilion  Range. 

The  average  cost  of  rail  freight  from  the  Michigan  ranges  to  upper 
Lake  ports  was  $0.37  per  ton.  This  average  rate  did  not  indude 
any  intercompany  profit  accruing  to  the  Steel  Corporation  as  it  had 
no  railroad  running  from  the  Michigan  ranges. 

Both  the  Mesabi  and  Vermilion  Ranges  shipped  their  ore  to  ports 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  all  of  which  had  the  same  rate  to  lower 
Lake  ports.  (See  p.  46.)  Consequently,  their  Lake-freight  charges 
averaged  the  same,  namely,  $0.76  per  ton,  and  also  the  profits  from 
Lake  transportation,  namely,  $0.14  per  ton.  The  integration  cost  of 
Lake  freight  for  the  ore  of  these  two  ranges,  therefore,  was  identical, 
namely,  $0.62  per  ton. 

The  Lake-freight  charges  on  the  ore  from  the  Michigan  ranges 
averaged  $0.69  per  ton.  The  ore  from  the  Michigan  ranges  was 
shipped  from  different  upper  Lake  ports  (see  p.  33)  than  that  from 
the  Mesabi  and  Vermilion  Ranges  and  the  Lake  rates  were  lower, 
except  from  Ashland,  which  served  the  Gtogebic  Range.  The 
average  Lake  transportation  profit  on  the  ore  from  the  Michigan 
ranges  was  $0.13  per  ton  or  only  $0.01  per  ton  less  than  on  the  ore 
shipped  from  the  ports  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.  Deducting 
the  profit  of  $0.13  per  ton  gives  an  integration  cost  of  Lake  freight 
from  the  Michigan  range  ports  of  $0.56  per  ton. 

Total  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports. — ^The  average  company  or 
book  cost  of  Lake  ore  delivered  at  lower  Lake  ports  was  $2,79  per 
77232^—13^  — ^27 
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ton  for  the  Mesabi  Range,  $3.37  per  ton  for  the  Vermilion  Range, 
and  $3.08  for  the  Michigan  ranges.  Deducting  the  intercompany 
profit  of  $0.53  per  ton  for  the  Mesabi  Range,  $0.66  per  ton  for  the 
Vermilion  Range,  and  $0.13  per  ton  for  the  Michigan  ranges  gives  an 
integration  cost  of  $2.26  per  ton  for  the  Mesabi  Range,  $2.71  per  ton 
for  the  Vermilion  Range,  and  $2.95  per  ton  for  the  Michigan  ranges. 
As  stated  above,  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  integration 
costs,  to  the  extent  that  they  take  out  all  transportation  profit, 
allow  no  return  on  the  investment  in  these  transportation  agencies 
in  so  far  as  they  are  used  for  this  part  of  the  ore  traffic. 

Section  4.  Comparison  of  Steel  Corporation's  cost  by  mines  and  relation 
of  ontpnt  to  cost  for  1909. 

It  is  interesting  to  show  the  diflFerences  in  the  cost  of  ore  at  mine 
for  different  mines.  This  has  been  done  for  the  43^  mines  operated 
by  the  Steel  Corporation  during  the  year  1909,  the  costs  for  the 
separate  mines  not  being  obtained  for  1910. 

Before  taking  up  these  costs  in  detail  it  is  desirable  to  call  attention 
briefly  to  the  fact  that  the  average  cost  at  mine  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's total  production  of  Lake  ore  in  1909  was  $1.01  per  ton,  as 
against  an  average  cost  for  1910  of  $1.21  per  ton.  A  comparison  of 
the  items  of  cost  for  the  two  years  is  given  in  the  following  table: 


Table  142.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  COST  AT  MINE  OF  STEEL  CORPORATION'S  TOTAL  PRO- 
DUCTION OF  LAKE  ORE  IN  1909  AND  1910. 

Item. 

1910 

1909 

Increase. 

G1068  tons  mined 

23,010,216 

21,855,141 

1,655,075 

Labor 

10.35 
.16. 
.02 
.04 
.31 
.34 

10.30 
.14 
.02 
.03 
.25 
.27 

I0.O5 
.01 

Sappllni 

Repairs 

Expense 

01 

Depreciation  *                                . 

.06 
07 

Royalty 

Total* 

1.21 

LOl 

.20 

1  Including  stripping. 

>  Not  including  general  and  adminlstratiye  expense  which  is  a  part  of  the  total  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports 
(see  p.  880). 

The  greater  part  of  the  increase  in  cost  was  in  the  items  of  depre- 
ciation— a  more  or  less  arbitrary  charge — and  royalty.  Practically 
the  entire  increase  in  the  item  of  royalty  of  $0.07  per  ton  was  duo 
to  a  larger  tonnage  mined  from  the  "Hill"  lease  in  1910  than  in  1909, 
namely,  2,152,976  tons  as  compared  with  41,624  tons. 

1  The  ondergnmnd  and  surfooe  mining  operations  of  3  mines  and  the  hard  and  soft  ore  operations  of 
another  mine  were  kept  separately,  so  that  disregarding  tfaes»  distinctions  there  were  only  89  mines. 
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Haying  pointed  out  this  difference  in  the  total  mine  cost  for  all 
mines  coUectiyely  in  the  two  years,  a  comparison  between  the 
detailed  costs  of  individual  mines  for  the  year  1909  will  now  be  taken 
up.    This  comparison  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

TABLE  143.— COST  AT  lONB,  SXCLUSIVB  OF  GENERAL  ADIONISTRATIVB  EXPENSES 
AND  TAXES,  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR  IRON  ORE  FOR  EACH  OF  TUE  MINKS  OF  THE 
STEEL  CORPORATION  (DESIGNATED  BY  NUMBER)  AND  AVERAGE  FOR  ALL  MINES, 
FOR  1900. 

lExpbmatioii  of  abbrerlfttioiis  and  symbols:  "(M.)"  indicates  Minnesota  ranges;  "(Mioh.),"  Michigan 
nnges;  "a,"  two  cost  sheeU  from  one  mine,  showing  cost  of  underground  and  surface  mining  separately; 
"b/'  two  cost  sheets  from  one  mine,  showing  cost  of  mining  hard  ore  and  soft  ore  separately.] 


Item. 

1 
(M.). 

2 
(M.). 

3 

(M.)a. 

4 
(M.)a. 

5 
(M.). 

6 
(M.). 

Production  in  gross  tons 

1,831,187 

3,040,097 

1,2^,045 

706,231 

150,500 

1,660,112 

Labor 

10.05 
.03 
.01 
.01 

.ao 
.ae 

80.04 
.08 
.01 
.01 
.28 
.26 

80.06 

::: 

.02 
.30 
.15 

80.11 
.07 

80.29 
.08 

80.07 

SuDDlJes      

.04 

Repairs  

.01 

Eznense.  ...r--, t 

.02 
.40 
.04 

.03 
.27 

.02 

Depreciation  > 

.30 

Rovaltv 

.26 

Cost  at  mine* 

.56 

.57 

.58 

.64 

.67 

.69 

Item. 

7 
(M,)a. 

8 
(M.). 

9 

(M.). 

10 
(M.). 

11 
(M.). 

12 
(M.). 

Production  in  gross  tons 

1,848,234 

626,169 

1,775,915 

493,870 

384,^ 

261,239 

Leber    

10.07 
.04 
.03 
.03 
.81 
.25 

80.06 
.05 
.01 
.01 
.88 
.25 

80.28 
.14 
.01 
.03 
.25 
.80 

80.42 
.18 
.01 
.03 
.10 
.25 

80.44 
.20 
.01 
.03 
.11 
.25 

80.40 

.25 

ReDaira 

.01 

Expense 

.08 

Depreciation  > 

.10 

Royalty 

.27 

Cost  at  mine  * 

.71 

.73 

.95 

.99 

1.04 

1.06 

Item. 

18 
(M.). 

14 

15 

16 
(M.)a. 

17 
(M.). 

18 
(M.). 

Production  in  gross  tons 

330,760 

174,567 

89,981 

632,609 

89,136 

279,031 

lAbor 

10.38 
.21 
.01 
.08 
.10 
.35 

80.87 
.26 
.04 
.08 
.10 
.30 

80.15 
.06 
.01 
.03 
.85 

80.54 
.23 
.02 
.08 
.10 
.31 

80.33 
.38 
.01 
.03 
.10 
.40 

80.47 

Snimlles 

.21 

Repairs             -... 

.02 

Expense  ..^ - 

.01 

Depreciation ' 

.26 

Reyelty 

.31 

Cost  at  mine ' . . ,  -  -  r  -  r  - . . 

1.06 

1,10 

LIO 

L23 

1.25 

1.28 

1  Induding  stripping. 

*  The  cost  at  mine  docs  not  indude  the  additional  oosts  of  general  and  administratiye  expense  and  taxes 
shown  on  profit  and  loss  accounts.  Such  additional  oosts  are  inohidod  In  an  statements  where  oosts  at 
lower  Lake  ports  are  shown.    (See  p.  380.) 
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Tabls  148.-C08T  AT  lOKB,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  QENERAL  ADlONISTRATiyS  EXPENSES 
AND  TAXES,  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR  IRON  ORE  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  MINES  OF  THE 
STEEL  CORPORATION  (DESIGNATED  BY  NUMBER)  AND  AVERAGE  FOR  ALL  MINES, 
FOR  1QO»-Contlntied. 


Item. 


10 
(M.). 


(M.). 


21 
(M.). 


22 
(M.). 


28 


24 

(Mich.). 


Production  in  gross  tons. 


Lftbor 

Supplies 

Repairs 

Expense 

Depreciation  i 
Royalty 


Cost  at  mine*. 


193,371 


79,767 


802,134 


458,718 


602,073 


240,176 


10.48 
.21 
.02 
.03 
.10 
.60 


10.66 
.26 
.01 
.02 
.13 
.25 


10.08 
.05 
.01 
.06 
.75 


10.43 
.26 
.04 
.04 
.10 
.51 


80.60 
.36 
.08 
.02 
.10 
.28 


10.68 
.19 
.03 
.06 
.10 
.43 


1.29 


1.81 


1.82 


1.38 


1.80 


1.39 


ItenL 


25 
(M.). 


26 
(Mich.). 


27 

(Mich.). 


28 
(Mich.). 


(Mich.). 


30 
(M.). 


Production  in  gross  tons. 


Labor.... 
Supplies. 
Repairs.. 


Depreciation  K 
Royalty 


Cost  at  mine*. 


392,864 


160,680 


522, 141 


247,582 


1,086,520 


6,857 


10.47 
.24 
.02 
.03 
.16 
.50 


10.57 
.22 
.04 
.06 
.40 
.20 


10.88 
.25 
.06 
.04 
.16 
.27 


10.97 
.31 
.08 
.08 
.17 
.12 


$0.77 
.29 
.06 
.04 
.19 
.45 


10.97 
.41 
.04 
.03 
.10 
.25 


1.42 


1.48 


1.64 


1.73 


1.79 


1.80 


Item. 


81 
(Mich.). 


82 

(M.)a. 


88 

(M.). 


84 
(M.). 


85 
(Mich.). 


86 
(Mich.)b. 


37 

(Mi^). 


Production  in  groes  Urns. 


Labor 

Supplies 

Repairs 

Es^ense 

Depredation!. 
Royalty 


0)st  at  mines.. 


ItenL 


114,820 

10.66 
.29 
.06 
.05 
.45 
.30 


93,046 

10.96 
.52 
.04 
.04 
.25 
.01 


83,274 

10.14 
.14 
.02 
.16 
.83 
.62 


3,098 

81.06 
.87 
.06 
.06 
.20 
.25 


308,010 

10.81 
.86 
.06 
.04 
.50 
.30 


238,384 

81.06 
.80 
.14 
.04 
.61 


46,571 

10.51 
.13 
.08 
L48 
.11 
.15 


1.81 


1.81 


1.81 


1.99 


2.07 


2.16 


2.41 


(Mlch.)b, 


89 


40 
(Mich.). 


41 
(Mich.). 


42 

(M.)a. 


48 
(Mich.). 


AH 


Production  in  gross  tons. 


105,821 


06,325 


125,090 


49,832 


11,468 


21,855,141 


Labor 

Supplies 

Repairs 

Expense 

Depreciation  1. 
Royalty 


81.38 
.60 
.12 
.06 
.40 


81.43 
.70 
.18 
.10 
.25 


81.21 
.48 
.06 
.06 
.55 
.82 


81.46 
.60 
.08 
.06 
.20 
.50 


81.65 
.75 
.06 
.04 
.22 
.25 


83.02 
1.63 
.88 
.61 
.16 


Cost  at  mine*.. 


2.56 


2.66 


2.68 


2.90 


2.96 


5.64 


1.01 


1  Including  stripping. 

s  The  cost  at  mine  does  not  include  the  additional  costs  of  general  and  administrative  expense  and  taxes 
shewn  on  profit  and  loss  accounts.  Such  additional  costs  are  included  in  all  statements  where  costs  at 
lower  Lake  ports  are  shown.    (See  p.  380.) 
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In  this  table,  it  will  be  seen,  the  mines  have  been  arranged  according 
to  rank  in  cost  at  mine  and  have  been  designated  by  number. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  comment  at  length  on  the  cost  variations  of 
individual  mines  shown  in  the  table.  The  cost  at  mine,  it  will  be 
noted,  ranged  from  $0.56  per  ton  to  $5.64  per  ton.  The  latter 
figure,  however,  is  abnormal,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  small 
orutput.  The  next  highest  cost  was  $2.96  per  ton,  and  there  was 
one  other  mine  with  a  cost  nearly  as  high.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
mines  showing  the  lowest  costs  are  located  on  the  I^Iinnesota  ranges. 
Furthermore,  all  of  the  mines  having  a  cost  of  less  than  $0.75  per  ton, 
excepting  one  (No.  5),  were  open-pit  miues.  Very  low  labor  costs 
per  ton  generally  indicate  open-pit  mines. 

In  general,  there  was  a  marked  connection  between  low  cost  and 
large  production.  Thus,  of  the  10  mines  for  1909  having  a  mine  cost  of 
less  than  $1  per  ton,  6  had  an  aggregate  production  of  over  11,000,000 
tons,  and  the  remaining  4  had  an  aggregate  production  of  nearly 
2,000,000  tons.  In  fact,  of  these  10  mines  having  a  cost  at  mine  of 
less  than  $1  per  ton,  only  2  had  a  production  of  less  than  600,000 
tons  each.  Although  always  an  important  factor,  volume  of  pro- 
duction was  by  no  means  invariably  the  controlling  factor  in  cost. 
Thus,  as  between  the  several  mines  with  a  production  of  approxi- 
mately 1,750,000  tons  each,  there  were  very  wide  differences  in 
cost.  This  was  partly  due  to  differences  in  depreciation  and  royalty. 
Nevertheless,  the  statement  holds  true  generally  that  a  rather  high 
cost  went  hand  in  hand  with  a  small  production.  While  low  costs 
generally  went,  therefore,  with  large  production,  the  open-pit  sys- 
tem of  mining,  as  noted  more  particularly  below,  was  especially 
characterized  by  low  costs,  and  this  system  of  exploitation  facilitated 
large  production. 

The  influence  of  large  production  on  cost  is  further  shown  in  the 
following  table,  which  gives  the  cost  at  mine  for  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's total  production  of  ore  for  1909,  in  which  the  several  mines  are 
grouped  on  the  basis  of  differences  in  cost  at  mine. 

Table  144.--COBT  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR  IRON  ORE  FOR  THE  MINES  OF  THE  STEEL  COR. 
PORATION  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  DIFFERENCES  IN  COST  AT  MINE  FOR  THE 
YEAR  1909. 


Cost  group. 


Total 
tonnage. 


Average 

OOBt 


From  IO.fiO  toll. 
From  91  to  91.50. 
From91.fiOto$2. 
Fiom92tol2.M. 
From  92.50  to  13.. 
Over  93 


13,302,200 

4,771,214 

2,157,342 

692,966 

459,892 

11,468 


90.68 
L27 
1.76 
2.13 
2.74 
5.64 


Totali. 


43    21,355,141  1.01 


1  Not  tadnding  general  and  adxnlnlrtratiTe  azpeDae,  which  fa  t  part  of  the  total  oast  at  lower  Lake 
ports.    (See  p.  880.) 
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Of  the  total  {Htxluctioii  of  21,355,141  tons,  13,362,260  tons,  or  62.6 
per  cent,  were  produced  by  10  mines  at  an  average  cost  at  mine 
of  only  $0.68  per  ton  as  compared  with  an  average  cost  at  mine  for 
the  remaining  33  mines  of  $1.55  per  ton.  The  10  mines  above 
referred  to  had  an  average  production  per  mine  of  1,336,226  tons, 
while  the  remaining  33  mines  had  an  average  production  of  only 
242,209  tons. 

The  influence  of  output  on  the  cost  of  production  is  shown  even 
more  plainly  by  the  same  cost  data  grouped  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
duction per  mine.  In  the  following  table  three  main  groups  are 
made,  namely,  open-pit  mines  on  the  Mesabi  Range,  imderground 
mines  on  the  Mesabi  Range,  and  all  mines  on  the  Old  Ranges.  Such 
a  grouping  is  necessary  in  order  to  show  properly  the  effect  of  the 
factor  of  tonnage  inasmuch  as  the  technical  methods  are  obviously 
quite  different  for  the  first  two  groups  while  the  general  character 
of  the  Mesabi  ore  deposits  is  distinctly  more  favorable  to  cheap 
mining  than  that  of  the  Old  Ranges. 

Tabu  145.-C08T  AT  lONE  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR  IRON  ORE  FOR  MINES  OF  THB  STEEL 
CORPORATION  GROUPED  ON  THB  BASIS  OF  ANNUAL  PRODUCTION  PER  MINE  0) 
MESABI  RANGE  OPEN-PIT  MINES,  (2)  MESABI  RANGE  UNDERGROUND  AND  OTHER 
MINES,  (3)  OLD  RANGE  MINES,  FOR  1909. 


Tonnage  group  (gross  tons). 


Mines. 


Total 
tonnage. 


costJ 


MBSABI  BANGS  OPBN-PIT  MINES. 

Under  600/)00 

FromfiOO,OObtol,000/)00 

From  l,000/)00  to  1,500,000 

From  1,600,000  to  2,000,000 

Over  2,000,000 

Total 

MB8ABI  BANOB  UNDKROEOUND  AND  OTHER  MINES. 

Under  200,000 

From  200,000  to  400,000 

From  400,000  to  600,000 

From  600,000  to  800,000 

Over  800,000 

Total 

OLD  BANQK  MINES. 

Under  200,000 

From  200,000  to  400,000 

From  400,000  to  600,000 

Over  600,000... 

Total 

Grand  total 


5<6,88» 

1,312,400 
1,229,945 
5,339,533 
8,040,007 


$LI6 

.ts 

.58 
.65 
.57 


10 


11,507,304 


570,456 
1,387,983 
1,086,843 

632,509 
1,775,915 


L37 
1.20 
L21 
1.23 
.96 


5,459,706 


L14 


1,016,282 

1,304,301 

980,859 

1,086,529 


2.02 
L69 
L52 
L7» 


18 


4,388,071 
21,865,141 


1.75 
LOl 


t  Not  including  gciMral  and  administrative  expense,  which  is  a  part  of  the  total  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports. 
(See  p.  810.) 
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As  between  the  three  principal  groups  of  mines  here  shown,  the 
broad  consideration  should  be  noted  that  differences  m  cost  were 
dependent  on  the  technical  and  natural  conditions  of  mining  as  well 
as  on  differences  in  tonnage. 

The  average  output  per  mine  for  the  open-pit  mines  on  the  Mesabi 
Range  was  1,150;736  tons,  and  the  average  output  per  mine  for  the 
undergroimd  mmes  on  the  Mesabi  Range  was  only  363,980  tons. 
The  average  output  per  mme  on  the  Old  Ranges,  all  of  which  were 
undergroimd,  was  still  lower,  namely,  243,782  tons. 

The  average  cost  at  mine  was  $0.66  per  ton  for  .the  open-pit  mines 
on  the  Mesabi  Range,  $1.14  per  ton  for  the  underground  mines  on 
the  Mesabi  Range,  and  $1.75  per  ton  for  the  mines  on  the  Old  Ranges. 

On  the  Mesabi  Range  there  were  five  open-pit  mines  with  a  pro- 
duction in  excess  of  1,000,000  tons  each.  The  production  of  four  of 
the  five  mines  was  over  1,500,000  tons  each,  and  one  mine  produced  in 
excess  of  3,000,000  tons.  Only  two  imdergroimd  mines  on  the  Mesabi 
Range  produced  in  excess  of  600,000  tons.  The  production  of  one 
was  632,509  and  the  other  1,775,915  tons.  There  was  but  one  mine 
on  the  Old  Ranges  (Vermilion  and  Michigan  ranges)  which  had  a 
production  of  more  than  1,000,000  tons;  this  mine  produced  1,086,529 
tons.     The  nearest  to  this  was  a  production  of  522,141  tons. 

An  examination  of  the  table  shows  that,  broadly  speaking,  for  each 
group,  the  average  costs  of  mining  tended  to  be  lower  for  mines 
having  large  production  as  compared  with  those  having  a  smaller 
production.  This  is  not  always  the  case,  however,  because  various 
other  factors  besides  volume  of  output  affect  the  average  cost  per 
ton. 

Section  6.  Profits  on  ore  sold. 

The  ore  mining  subsidiary  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  namely,  the 
Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.,  sold  or  transferred  its  ore  at  a  very  large 
profit,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Table  145.— BOOK  COSTS,  PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  FOR  ORE  SOLD  OR 
BY  THE  OLIVER  IRON  MINING  CO.  IN  1910. 

TRANSFERRED 

Grade. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Proflti 

Old  Rikiiffn  B^sseiwr 

13.21 

$5.27 
4.51 
4.27 
8.54 

12.06 

Mesabi  Beeaemer 

2.83 
3.11 
2.79 

1.68 

Old  Ranvn  non-B^wsempr • 

1.16 

IfAflithl  nnn-ResaRinfir. 

.75 

HesssBMBt              

2.91 

4.  ©7 
3.67 

1.76 

NoD-Bossemer -r ,^»,,^,-^ , ^ 

2.85 

.82 

Average ..,.,r-.,....,..,,T.-r,,,-.-.-.-r». .,..»*» 

2.88 

4.18 

1.30 

*  Not  bicluding  profits  of  transportation  companies. 
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It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  costs  of  Old  Range  and  Mesabi 
ores  did  not  differ  much  between  the  two  grades,  though  the  non- 
Bessemer  grade  had  a  lower  cost  in  each  case.  The  Old  Range  ores, 
as  already  shown,  cost  much  more  than  the  Mesabi  ores. 

The  highest  average  price  was  received  for  Bessemer  ores,  while  that 
for  Old  Range  Bessemer  was  much  higher  than  for  Mesabi  Bessemer. 
The  Old  Range  non-Bessemer  ore  also  commanded  a  higher  price  than 
the  Mesabi  non-Bessemer.  Although  the  higher  cost  of  Old  Range 
Bessemer  ore  partly  offset  the  higher  price,  the  profit  on  this  grade 
was  the  highest,  namely,  $2.06  per  ton.  Mesabi  Bessemer  ore  showed 
the  next  highest  profit,  namely,  $1.68  per  ton.  The  profit  for  Mesabi 
non-Bessemer  was  only  $0.75  per  ton,  as  agamst  $1.16  per  ton  for 
Old  Range  non-Bessemer  ore.  The  average  profit  for  Bessemer  ore 
was  $1.76,  and  for  non-Bessemer  ore  $0.82,  while  the  average  profit 
on  both  grades  combined  was  $1.30  per  ton. 

There  were  considerable  discrepancies  between  the  base  prices 
quoted  in  the  market  and  the  actual  average  prices  received.  Thus, 
for  Old  Range  Bessemer  ore  the  base  price  was  $5  per  ton,  as  against 
average  proceeds  of  $5.27.  The  higher  price  realized  was  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  average  grade  shipped  was  better  than  the 
base  grade  for  which  the  price  quoted  was  made.  For  Mesabi  Bes- 
semer ore,  on  the  other  hand,  the  base  price  was  $4.75  and  average 
proceeds  only  $4.51.  The  difference  in  this  case  was  due  probably 
to  the  fact  that  the  average  grade  shipped  was  inferior  to  the  base 
grade.  Similarly,  for  Old  Range  non-Bessemer  ore  the  base  price 
was  $4,20  and  the  actual  average  proceeds  $4.27  per  ton,  while  for 
Mesabi  non-Bessemer  the  base  price  was  $4,  and  the  actual  average 
proceeds  were  only  $3.54  per  ton. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

STEEL   COBPOBATIOirS   IlfTEOBATIOlf   COSTS   OF   COKE 

FOB  1910. 

Section  1.  Introductory. 

The  uses  of  coke,  the.  deposits  and  character  of  coking  coal,  and 
a  description  of  coking  plants  and  processes  have  already  been  noted. 
(See  pp.  58-62.) 

The  great  bulk  of  the  coke  of  the  Steel  Corporation  was  produced 
in  the  ConnellsviUe  district  in  beehive  ovens,  but  there  were  two  im- 
portant subcompanies  which  made  by-product  coke  in  1910.  It  is 
only  in  the  case  of  the  by-product  coke  costs  that  intermediate  profits 
appear. 

Section  2.  Steel  Corporation's  integration  cost  of  beehive  coke  for 
1910. 

The  Northern  beehive  coke  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  was  pro- 
duced by  three  companies,  two  in  the  ConnellsviUe  district,  the  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Co.  and  the  Hostetter-ConnellsviUe  Coke  Co.,  and  one  in 
the  Pocahontas  district,  the  United  States  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  The  costs 
of  mining  coal  and  coking  it  are  shown  combined,  according  to  the 
practice  of  these  companies.  Although  the  method  of  cost  keeping 
practiced  by  these  companies  did  not  involve  the  inclusion  of  any 
integration  profits,  their  costs  are  of  importance,  as  entering  into 
the  cost  of  pig  iron  and  subsequent  products,  and  are,  therefore, 
given  in  the  foUowing  table: 

Tabli  147.— steel  CORPORATION'S  AVERAGE  COST  PER  NET  TON  OF  BEEHISrE  COKE 
IN  THE  CONNELLSVILLE  AND  POCAHONTAS  DISTRICTS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCING 
COMPANIES'  COST  SHEETS  (WHICH  DO  NOT  INCLUDE  ANY  INTERCOMPANY  PROFIT), 
FOR  1910. 


Item. 

ConneUsviUe 

district:  H.C. 

Frick  Coke 

Co.  and 

Hostetter- 

ConnellBviUe 

Coke  Co. 

(10,241^ 

tons). 

Pocahontas 

district: 

United  States 

Coal  ^k  Coke 

Co.  (633,680 

tons). 

Item. 

Connellsville 

district:  H.C. 

Frick  Coke 

Co.  and 

Hoetettei- 

ConnellsyiUe 

Coke  Co. 

(10,241,071 

tons). 

Pocahontas 

district: 

United  States 

Coal  &  Coke 

Co.  (633,680 

tons). 

Labor  

$1.07 
.22 
.03 
.10 
.IS 

9L06 
.26 
.06 
.16 
.06 

Royalty 

10.01 

10.14 

Total 

Materials 

1.61 
.07 

L78 

Repain 

Less  credit 

.08 

OeiMnl  expense 

Total  book  cost. 

Dflpradation. 

1.64 

L66 

391 
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The  production  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  was  so  large  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  two  that  the  average  cost  of  the  total  produc- 
tion is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  cost  for  the  Frick  company. 

The  cost  of  labor,  $1.07  per  net  ton  for  the  ConneUsville  district  and 
$1.06  per  net  ton  for  the  Pocahontas  district,  included  the  cost  of 
labor  in  mining  and  coking  the  coal,  and  was  by  far  the  most  important 
item  of  coke  cost. 

Materials  cost  $0.22  per  net  ton  of  coke  for  the  ConneUsville  district 
and  $0.26  per  net  ton  for  the  Pocahontas  district.  Repairs  and 
general  expense  also  were  higher  for  the  Pocahontas  district  than  for 
the  ConneUsville  district. 

ConneUsviUe  coking  coal  was  chiefly  owned  in  fee,  so  that  most  of  the 
item  of  depreciation  for  that  district  ($0.18  per  net  ton)  was  for  extin- 
guishment of  the  coal.  In  the  Pocahontas  district,  however,  the  coal 
deposits  were  operated  xmder  lease,  so  that  in  this  case  the  item  of 
depreciation,  namely,  $0.05  per  net  ton,  represented  only  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  mine  improvements  and  the  coke  ovens. 

For  both  the  ConneUsviUe  and  the  Pocahontas  districts  there  were 
certain  credits  to  cost  as  reckoned  by  the  companies.  These  credits 
averaged  $0.07  per  net  ton  of  coke  for  the  ConneUsviUe  district  and 
$0.08  per  net  ton  for  the  Pocahontas  district.  The  most  important 
item  of  credit  was  from  the  rent  of  houses  to  employees. 

The  total  book  cost  of  coke  per  net  ton  was  $1.54  for  the  Con- 
neUsviUe district  and  $1.65  for  the  Pocahontas  district.  These  costs, 
as  already  stated,  were  also  net  costs,  because  no  intercompany  profits 
were  included  therein. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  average  cost  of  sales  and  transfers  of 
ConneUsville  coke  in  1910  was  $1.58,  or  $0.04  higher  than  the  aver- 
age cost  of  production.  The  average  price  received  for  ConneUsviUe 
coke  was  $2.03  per  net  ton  and  the  average  profit,  therefore,  was  $0.45. 

Section  8.  Steel  Corporation's  integration  cost  of  by-product  coke  foi 
1910. 

Only  a  comparatively  small  tonnage  of  the  coke  produced  by  the 
Steel  Corporation  in  1910  was  made  in  by-product  ovens,  these  coke 
plants  being  located  at  certain  steel  works.  For  by-product  coke  the 
costs  of  mining  the  coal  used  were  aU  included  in  the  item  of  coal. 

The  table  foUowing  shows  the  production  of  Northern  by-product 
coke  at  two  important  works  in  1910,  which  comprised  aU  by-product 
coke  directly  produced  by  the  Steel  Corporation  in  that  year. 
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Tabu  148.— STEEL  COBPORATION'S  BOOK  COST  OF  BY-PBODUCT  COKE  PER  NET  TON, 
AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES'  COST  SHEETS,  APPROXIMATE  INTERCOM- 
PANY  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  INTEGRATION  COST,  AS  SHOWN  BY 
THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  CORPORATION,  FOR  1010. 

[1,474,447  net  tou.] 


Company 

or  book 

cost. 


Intflirooni- 
pany  profit 
(approxi- 
mate). 


Integration 
co«t(exclu- 
atveofany 
return  to  in- 
vestment on 
any  anterior 
stiNSe  of  pro- 
duction or 
transporta- 
tion). 


Coal,  tncinding  freight 

Labor 

Repairs 

Supplies. 

Qaoeral  expense 

Reboilding  fond 

Total 

Less  credit  for  breeie  coke  and  coke  dust 
Cost  at  ovens 

Vaioaolby-piodncts 

Less  by^iroducts  expense 

Credit  for  by-products 

Net  cost 


t3.68 
.25 
.17 
.03 
.16 
.05 


10.34 


13.34 
.25 
.17 
.03 
.16 
.05 


4.34 

.07 


.84 


4.00 
.07 


4.27 


.34 


3.03 


.78 
.20 


.78 
.20 


.58 


8.00 


.34 


.58 
3.31 


The  total  production  of  by-product  coke  covered  by  the  foregoing 
statement  is  1,474;447  net  tons.  To  produce  this  quantity  required 
1,919,257  net  tons  of  coal,  indicating  a  yield  of  76.8  per  cent.  This 
was  considerably  higher  than  the  average  yield  for  all  companies  for 
the  period  1902  to  1906,  which  ranged  from  63.9  per  cent  in  1902  to 
71.9  per  cent  in  1906.     (See  p.  74.) 

The  company  or  book  cost  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  production 
of  by-product  coke  in  1910  at  these  two  important  works,  after 
deducting  the  credits  for  "breeze"  (fine  coke  not  suitable  for  fur- 
naces) and  for  by-products,  was  $3.69  per  net  ton.  This  cost  de- 
pended chiefly  on  the  cost  of  coal,  which  included,  of  course,  a  con- 
siderable freight  expense  for  bringing  it  to  the  coke  ovens,  because 
these,  as  noted  above,  were  located  at  the  steel  plants.  The  company 
or  book  cost  of  coal  was  $3.68  per  net  ton  of  coke  produced  as  against 
a  net  book  cost  of  coke  of  $3.69  per  net  ton.  The  price  of  the  coal  at 
the  ovens  was  $2.82  per  net  ton,  the  cost  of  waste  in  coking  was  $0.86 
per  net  ton,  and  the  net  cost  of  coking  only  $0.01  per  net  ton.  In 
other  words,  the  credits  counterbalanced  practically  all  the  costs  of 
coking,  other  than  the  ^ost  of  coal. 
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The  produciBg  labor  and  other  costS;  as  ab*eady  indicated,  include 
only  those  at  coke  ovens,  as  this  labor  and  other  costs  at  the  acces- 
sory by-product  recovery  plant  are  kept  separately  and  deducted 
from  the  gross  value  of  the  by-products.  The  rebuilding  fund  is 
substantially  a  depreciation  allowance. 

The  gross  book  cost  of  the  coke  was  $4.27  per  net  ton.  Against 
this  gross  cost  the  value  of  the  by-products,  less  the  expense  of 
operating  the  by-product  department,  was  customarily  credited. 

The  by-products  consisted  of  fuel  gas,  tar,  and  ammonia.  The 
value  of  fuel  gas  was  $0.21  per  net  ton  of  coke,  the  value  of  tar  was 
$0.13  per  net  ton  of  coke,  and  the  value  of  sulphate  of  ammonium  and 
ammoniacal  Hquor  was  $0.44  per  net  ton  of  coke,  making  a  total  value 
of  by-products  of  $0.78  per  net  ton  of  coke.  From  this  must  be  de- 
ducted the  expenses  of  operating  the  by-product  department — ^labor, 
steam,  sulphuric  acid,  etc. — ^which  averaged  $0.20  per  net  ton  of  coke, 
giving  a  credit  of  $0.58.  The  deduction  of  this  credit  leaves  a  cost  of 
$3.69  per  net  ton  of  coke,  as  stated  above. 

In  this  company  or  book  cost,  as  shown  by  the  table,  there  was  an 
intercompany  profit  included  in  the  price  of  the  coal  used  which 
accrued  to  subsidiary  coal  companies  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  This 
intercompany  profit  averaged  $0.34  per  net  ton  of  coke  produced. 
Deducting  this  item  of  intercompany  profit  from  the  cost  of  the  coal 
used  reduces  the  coal  cost  from  $3.68  per  net  ton  of  coke  to  $3.34. 

As  this  was  the  only  item  of  intercompany  profit  affecting  the  com- 
pany or  book  cost  of  coke  at  these  works,  the  gross  cost  of  coke  at 
ovens  and  the  net  cost  were  reduced  in  exactly  the  same  measure  as  the 
cost  of  the  coal  used.  The  final  effect  of  the  elimination  of  this  profit 
is  seen,  of  course,  in  the  cost  of  coke,  which  was  reduced  from  $3.69 
to  $3.35  per  net  ton. 

This  cost  represents,  therefore,  the  integration  cost  of  this  by- 
product coke,  without  allowing  any  return  on  the  capital  invested  in 
the  coal  mines  supplying  the  coal,  in  so  far  as  this  part  of  their  coal 
business  is  concerned. 

Some  idea  of  the  advantage  of  producing  by-product  coke  instead 
of  using  Connellsville  beehive  coke  is  obtained  by  adding  to  the  cost 
of  Connellsville  beehive  coke  ($1.54  per  net  ton)  the  freight  to  the 
locations  of  the  by-product  ovens  for  which  the  coke  costs  were 
given  above.  This  gives  a  cost  of  Connellsville  beehive  coke  delivered 
at  the  by-product  ovens  or  steel  plants  of  $3.63  per  net  ton,  whereas 
the  int^ration  cost  of  by-product  coke  is  $3.35  per  net  ton,  a  dif- 
ference of  $0.28  per  net  ton  in  favor  of  by-product  coke.  Such  a 
comparison  does  not,  of  course,  take  into  consideration  differences 
in  quality  of  coke  or  differences  in  investment. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


STEEL   COBPOBATIO]f*S 


IHTEOBATIOlf 
FOB  1910. 


COSTS   OF  PIG  IBOB 


Section  1.  Introductory. 

The  pig  iron  produced  by  thr  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  was  of  three 
principal  kinds,  namely,  (1)  Bessemer  (produced  only  at  Northern 
furnaces),  (2)  Northern  basic,  used  for  steel  making  in  basic  open- 
hearth  works,  and  (3)  Southern,  used  partly  for  foimdry  purposes  and 
partly  for  making  basic  open-hearth  steel.  A  description  has  already 
been  given  of  the  kinds  of  pig  iron,  the  relations  of  cost  and  value, 
etc.     (See  pp.  77-84.) 

For  these  three  kinds  of  pig  iron,  which  included  all  the  grades 
important  for  steel  manufacture  in  1910,  the  Steel  Corporation's  pro- 
duction was  52.5  per  cent  of  the  total  production  in  the  United  States. 
Its  proportion  was  highest  with  respect  to  Bessemer  pig  iron,  namely, 
67.1  per  cent,  and  lowest  with  respect  to  Southern  pig  iron,  namely,  25 
per  cent. 

The  total  production  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  these  three  kinds 
of  pig  iron  is  compared  with  the  total  production  of  the  same  kinds 
of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1910,  in  the  following 
table: 

Tabli  149.— comparison  OF  STEEL  CORPORATION'S  PRODUCTION  OP  BESSEMER, 
NORTHERN  BASIC,  AND  SOUTHERN  PIG  IRON  WITH  THE  TOTAL  PRODUCTION 
OF  THE  SAME  GRADES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FOR  1910. 


Kind  of  pig  iron. 

Total  United 
States. 

Steel 
Corporation. 

Percent 
of  total. 

DcBmncr 

OroBStons. 

» 10,977,065 
«  8, 387, 231 
•2,336,716 

Grofttom. 

6,269,534 

4,643,177 

685,273 

67.1 

Northern  baste 

64.2 

25.0 

' 

Total 

21,701,012 

11,397,984 

62.6 

I  Beeiemer  and  low  phosphorus. 


*  Mineral  fUel  (L  e.,  other  than  charcoal). 


*  Tennessee  and  Alabama  only. 

Section  2.  Steel  Corporation's  integration  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron 
for  1910. 

Bessemer  pig  iron  was  the  chief  kind  of  pig  iron  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1910  and  also  the  chief  kind  produced  by  the  Steel 
Corporation.    As  it  is  the  basis  for  the  cheapest  process  of  steel 
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makiDg  (Bessemer),  its  cost  of  production  is  a  matter  of  great  interest. 
Inasmuch  as  the  ore  and  other  metallic  materials,  however,  are 
charged  in  the  furnace  at  market  prices,  which  considerably  exceed 
the  actual  cost  delivered  at  the  furnace,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no 
means  of  forming  a  definite  idea  from  an  ordinary  company  cost  sheet 
of  the  real  cost  of  making  such  pig  iron.  This  is  a  matter  of  special 
importance  in  the  case  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  because  the  Bessemer 
ores  are  those  which  command  the  highest  price  (other  conditions, 
such  as  iron  content  and  physical  structure,  being  similar). 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  furnace  cost  for  all  Bessemer 
pig  iron  (Northern  furnaces)  produced  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  as 
shown  by  the  producing  companies'  books,  the  approximate  inter- 
company profits  included  in  the  several  items  of  cost,  and  the  integra* 
tion  cost  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  the 
year  1910: 

Table  1M.-BTEEL  CORPORATION'S  FURNACE  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OP  BESSEMER 
PIG  IRON,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCINO  COMPANIES*  COST  SHEETS,  APPROXIMATE 
INTERCOMPANY  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  INTEGRATION  FURNACE 
COST,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  CORPORATION,  FOR  WW. 

[6,209,534  gross  tons.) 


Itsm. 


Company 

or  book 

oost. 


Intoroooi* 

pany  profit 

(approzl- 

xnate). 


Integration 
oost  (exclusive 
ofanyrotumto 
investment  on 
any  anterior 
stage  of  pro- 
duction or 
transportation). 


Net  metallic  mi  xture 

Coke 

Limestone 

Labor 

Steam 

Materials  in  rei)airs  anU  mainienaii<.c . . 

Supplies  and  expense 

Relinlngfond 

Surplus  gas  credit 

Furnace  cost  1 

Price  of  gross  metallic  mixture 

Price  of  net  metallic  mixturo 

Per  cent  of  yield 

Price  of  coke  per  net  ton 

Pounds  of  coke  used  per  ton  of  product 


ia.68 

8.70 
.42 
.66 
.04 
.09 
.88 
.18 
.19 


18.88 
.40 
.01 


84.06 
8.80 
.41 
.ft6 
.04 
.00 
.38 
.18 
.i9 


13.89 


4.18 


0.71 


84.85 
84.74 
66.0 
13.41 
2,222 


82.06 
82.02 


80.44 


82.80 
82.72 
66.0 
82.97 
2,222 


I  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  aooounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  80.50  per  ton.    (See  p.  373.) 

The  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  for  1910, 
as  already  shown,  was  6,269,534  tons,  or  67.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
production  of  the  United  States. 
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Cost  of  material. — ^The  materials  for  the  production  of  Bessemer 
pig  iron  were  (1)  Bessemer  iron  ore/  (2)  coke,  and  (3)  limestone. 

The  company  or  book  cost  of  the  net  metallic  mixture  per  ton  of 
iron  was  $8.63;  of  coke,  $3.79;  and  of  limestone,  $0.42. 

These  book  costs  of  material  include,  as  shown  in  the  second 
column  of  the  table,  certain  intercompany  profits,  as  ah*eady  ex- 
plained above  (see  p.  374),  that  went  to  the  subsidiary  ore  Tnming 
companies  and  coal  and  coke  companies  which  supplied  the  materials 
and  to  the  railroad  and  vessel  transportation  companies  trans- 
porting them.  The  amounts  of  profit  corresponding  to  this  inter- 
company profit  per  ton  constituted,  so  far  as  the  quantities  of  material 
used  in  making  this  pig  iron  were  concerned,  the  entire  remunera- 
tion on  the  investment  in  such  anterior  stages  of  production  and 
transportation. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  greater  part  of  the  total  intercompany 
profit  ($4.18  per  ton)  was  included  in  the  cost  of  the  ore  entering 
into  the  net  metallic  mixture,  namely,  $3.68  per  ton.  While  the  profit 
included  in  the  cost  of  ore  used  would  have  been  considerable  in  any 
manufacturing  company  which  produced  its  own  ore  and  entered  it 
on  the  cost  sheet  at  market  prices,  in  the  case  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion it  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  f  aet  that  the  antecedent  operations 
and  investment  of  the  Steel  Corporation  were  more  diversified  than 
those  of  any  other  company.  This  applied  particularly  to  the  profits 
earned  by  the  Steel  Corporation  in  the  transportation  of  ore  from 
the  mines  to  upper  Lake  ports  and  from  lower  Lake  ports  to  the 
furnaces.  On  this  account,  therefore,  the  deduction  of  the  inter- 
company profit  for  the  Steel  Corporation  resulted  in  a  much  lower 
integration  cost  than  would  be  found  in  any  other  case.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  lower  cost  corresponded  to  a  much  greater 
investment. 

This  item  of  $3.68  intercompany  profit  in  the  net  metallic  mixture 
was  substantially  the  profit  on  the  ore  used  and  corresponded  to  a 
profit  of  $2.08  per  ton  of  ore  in  the  average  price  of  the  ore  at  the 
furnace  ($4.81) .  This  average  profit  of  $2.08  per  ton  of  ore  was  reduced 
to  $2.05  per  ton  by  including  with  the  ore  small  quantities  of  scrap 
besides  cinder  and  scale  on  which  there  was  no  profit  which,  had 
the  effect  also  of  making  the  price  of  the  gross  metallic  mixture 
S4.85  per  ton  instead  of  $4.81,  the  average  price  of  the  ore.  The 
multiplication  of  the  ore  profit  was  due,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that 
considerably  more  than  1  ton  of  ore  was  required  to  produce  a  ton  of 
pig  iron.  It  required  an  average  of  1.82  tons  of  net  metallic  mixture 
to  produce  a  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  corresponding  to  an  average 

1  Small  quantities  of  Iron  scrap,  cinder,  and  scale  are  generally  used  in  conjunction  with  the  ore,  and 
the  aggreftate  fts  known  as  gross  metallic  mixture.  From  the  cost  of  gross  metalUo  mixture  Is  deducted 
the  vain?  of  scrap  recovered  which  gives  O09t  «f  the  net  metallic  mixture. 
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yield  of  55  per  cent.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  reconcile  the 
above  profit  per  ton  with  the  transfer  and  transportation  profits 
per  ton  of  ore  in  1910,  because  a  large  part  of  the  ore  used  in  1910 
was  ore  delivered  in  1909  or  prior  years. 

The  item  of  intercompany  profit  shown  against  the  cost  of  coke 
per  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  namely,  $0.49  per  ton,  was  similar  in 
general  character,  of  course,  to  that  for  the  net  metallic  mixture 
already  discussed,  but  related  almost  entirely  to  coke  transfer  profits. 
The  amount  of  profit  corresponding  to  this  per- ton  profit  represented, 
so  far  as  the  particular  quantity  of  coke  here  considered  is  con- 
cerned, the  total  remuneration  on  the  investment  in  the  anterior 
processes  of  mining  coal  and  making  coke.  Figured  on  the  coke 
used,  this  profit  item  of  $0.49  per  gross  ton  of  pig  iron  corresponded 
to  a  profit  of  $0.44  per  net  ton  of  coke.  The  average  quantity  of 
coke  used  per  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  was  1.11  net  tons  or  2,222 
pounds,  and  the  integration  price  of  the  coke  delivered  at  the  furnaces 
was  $2.97  per  net  ton. 

The  only  other  item  of  intercompany  profit  large  enough  to  appear 
in  the  table  was  $0.01  per  ton  on  the  limestone  used;  this  reqxiires 
no  conmient.  Deducting  these  items  of  intercompany  profit  from 
the  company  or  book  cost  of  the  respective  raw  materials  gives  the 
int^ration  cost  of  these  materials.  The  item  of  net  metallic  mix- 
ture is  thereby  reduced  from  $8.63  per  ton  of  pig  iron  to  $4.95  per 
ton.  The  item  of  coke  is  reduced  from  $3.79  per  ton  to  $3.30  per 
ton,  and  the  cost  of  limestone  by  $0.01 — from  $0.42  per  ton  to 
$0.41  per  ton.  The  company  or  book  cost  of  the  combined  raw 
materials  is,  therefore,  reduced  from  $12.84  per  ton  to  only  $8.66 
per  ton. 

Cost  above  material. — The  total  cost  above  material,  which  does 
not  include  surplus  gas  credit,  was  $1 .24  per  ton.  Labor,  of  course,  was 
the  most  important  item  of  cost  above  material;  the  average  cost  of 
labor  was  $0.55  per  ton,  comprising  44  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
above  material.  However,  the  labor  cost  amounted  to  only  4  per 
cent  of  the  furnace  cost,  as  shown  by  the  producing  companies' 
books.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  labor  costs  embraced  only  the 
charges  for  labor  which  were  classified  as  such  under  the  accounting 
system  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  i.  e.,  producing  labor  and  labor  in 
repairs  and  maintenance.  There  was,  in  addition,  some  labor  in  other 
cost  items.  Furthermore,  the  item  of  labor  covered  the  labor 
expense  for  the  blast  furnace  department  only. 

The  average  cost  of  steam  was  only  $0.04  per  ton.  The  item  of 
steam,  as  the  term  is  used  here,  covers  the  net  expense  for  fuel  used  in 
generating  power  for  the  blowing  engines  or  for  other  power  required 
to  operate  the  blast  furnaces  for  both  steam  and  gas  engines,  as 
well  as  certain  minor  expenses  connected  with  these  power  plants. 
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The  average  cost  of  steam  for  the  Steel  Corporation's  plants  was 
inconsiderable,  as  the  fuel  for  the  steam  and  gas  engines  was  chiefly 
supplied  by  the  gas  from  the  blast  furnaces.  The  accounts  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  are  kept  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  cost  of  the 
coal  used  in  making  steam  and  the  coal-equivalent  value  of  the  gas 
used  by  the  steam  and  gas  engines.  From  this  gross  figure  is  deducted 
or  credited  the  coal-equivalent  value  of  the  utilized  gas.  The  gross 
cost  of  steam  calculated  in  this  way  was  $0.41  ^  per  ton  of  Bessemer  pig 
iron  produced  and  the  credit  for  gas  used  was  $0.37  per  ton,  making 
the  net  cost  of  steam  only  $0.04  per  ton. 

The  average  cost  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  was 
$0.09  per  ton. 

The  item  of  supplies  and  expense  was  quite  large,  namely,  $0.38 
per  ton.  There  are  a  multitude  of  miscellaneous  items  included  imder 
this  caption,  the  more  important  of  which  are:  Tools,  lubricants  and 
miscellaneous  supplies,  water,  electric  light  and  power,  yard  switch- 
ing, shop  expense,  and  general  works  expense. 

The  recurring  expense  of  relining  the  blast  furnaces  is  provided  for 
by  a  fixed  charge  to  cost  of  production.  In  this  way  the  expense,  as 
affecting  cost,  is  equalized.  The  provision  for  this  purpose  was 
$0.18  per  ton  of  Bessemer  iron  produced  for  every  furnace  plant  of 
the  Steel  Corporation.  It  is  understood  that  at  the  present  time  this 
charge  is  specifically  determined  for  each  furnace. 

There  was  no  intercompany  profit  of  any  importance  in  the  items 
of  cost  above  material.  The  item  of  materials  in  repairs  and  main- 
tenance included  an  intercompany  profit  of  $0,001  per  ton  of  iron. 
This  small  profit,  which  could  not  be  expressed  in  the  table  was, 
however,  offset  by  a  loss  of  $0,001  in  yard  switching  included  under 
supplies  and  expense. 

Gas  credit. — ^An  interesting  feature  in  the  cost  statement  is  a  credit 
item  of  $0.19  per  ton  of  pig  iron  for  surplus  gas  furnished  by  the  blast 
furnaces  to  other  departments  of  the  plant  where  the  furnaces  were 
located.  This,  of  course,  reduced  the  total  cost.  This  credit  of 
$0.19  per  ton  for  surplus  gas  furnished  other  departments  was  in 
addition  to  the  credit  of  $0.37  per  ton  for  gas  used  at  the  furnaces. 

Furnace  cost. — ^The  company  or  book  furnace  cost  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration's production  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  for  1910  was  $13.89  per  ton, 
and  the  intercompany  profit  included  therein  was  $4.18  per  ton.  The 
furnace  cost,  as  shown  by  the  producing  companies'  cost  sheets,  is 
reduced,  therefore,  from  $13.89  per  ton  to  an  integration  cost  of 
$9.71  per  ton.  This  constituted  the  furnace  cost  of  the  Bessemer 
pig  iron  produced  by  the  Steel  Corporation  \dthout  any  return  on 

1  ThiB  indudfis  also  the  cost  of  purifying  the  fornace  gas  for  use  in  the  blowing  engliies  which  averaged 
only  one-half  cent  per  ton. 
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the  investment  in  mining  and  transporting  the  ore  (»-  mining  and 
coking  the  coal. 

If  the  assumed  normal  charge  of  $0.50  per  ton  of  pig  iron  for 
additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  (see  p.  373)  were 
added,  the  total  book  cost  would  be  $14.39  and  the  total  integratioq 
cost  $10.21  per  ton. 

Comparison  op  costs  at  wpperent  furnace  plants. — A  com- 
parison of  the  costs  at  each  of  the  21  different  furnace  plants  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  producing  Bessemer  pig  iron  in  1910  shows  marked 
variations  in  costs  of  assembling  materials  and  in  operating  efficiency. 

In  the  following  table,  therefore,  are  given  the  company  or  book 
furnace  costs  of  all  the  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation  which  pro- 
duced Bessemer  pig  iron  in  1910.  The  plants  have  been  designated 
by  letters  and  arranged  according  to  rank  in  furnace  cost,  from  lowest 
to  highest.  For  convenience  in  making  comparisons  the  subtotals 
of  cost  of  the  material  used  and  of  cost  above  material,  including 
surplus  gas  credit,  are  given. 

Tabli  161.-COMPANY  OR  BOOK  FURNACE  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BESSEMER  PIG 
IRON  FOR  EACH  OP  THE  FURNACE  PLANTS  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION  (DESIG- 
NATED BY  LETTERS)  AND  AVERAGE  FOR  ALL  PLANTS,  FOR  1910. 

[Productton  of  individual  plants  indicated,  approximately,  by  roman  numerals  in  the  foliowing  grmipa: 
I,  under  ISOfiOO  groas  tons;  U,  from  150^)00  to  300,000  grow  tons;  m,  from  300^)00  to  450,000  grow  Urns; 
rv,  over  450,000  gross  tons.J 


Item. 

A 

(IV) 

B 

(HI) 

C 

(IV) 

D 

(IV) 

E 

(IV) 

F 

(IV) 

G 

(I) 

H 

(II) 

Net  metallic  ml»t«r« r    , 

17.60 

3.78 

.39 

$7.20 

4.20 

.45 

$7.91 

8.73 

.43 

$8.01 

4.21 

.20 

$7.63 

4.61 

.39 

$9.20 

3.18 

.46 

$7.43 
4.54 
.53 

$8.96 

Oobe 

3.60 

Limeetone , .  r . , 

.42 

Cofit  of  matn-ial 

11.77 

n.85 

12.07 

12.42 

12.63 

12.84 

13.50 

12.96 

Labor 

.44 

.57 

.51 
.43 

.51 
.63 

.52 
.30 

.42 
.29 

.52 
.38 

.85 
.78 

.85 

Other  Items  (including  gas  credit) 

.36 

CostabovematerialClncludlng  gas  credit) 

1.01 

.94 

L14 

.91 

.71 

.90 

1.63 

L21 

Furnace  cost  * 

12.78 

12.79 

13.21 

13.33 

13.34 

13.74 

14.13 

14  10 

Item. 

I 
(I) 

(IV) 

K 

(I) 

L 
(III) 

M 

(II) 

N 
(I) 

O 

(IV) 

Nflt  matalllc  mixttirn ,...,,.,..., 

$8.37 

3.76 

.28 

$8.98 

3.83 

.43 

$8.40 

3.58 

.51 

$9.08 

3.80 

.45 

1 
$9.72  tin.  17 

$10  04 

Coke 

3.15 
.42 

3.11 
.48 

3  28 

Limestone -  - 

.50 

Cost  of  material 

12.39 

13.24 

12.49 

13.33 

13.29 

13.76 

13.82 

Labor 

1.15 
.73 

.65 
.50 

.81 
1.13 

.59 
.54 

.83 
.66 

.49 
.62 

.62 

Other  items  (including  gas  credit) 

.54 

t) 

Cost  above  material  (inchiding  gas  credi 

1.88 

1.15 

L94 

1.13 

1.49 

1.U 

L06 

F\imac«  cost  ^ x ...  x ............ . 

14.27 

14.30 

14.43 

14.46 

14.78 

14.87 

14.88 

1  The  furnace  cost  does  not  Include  the  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $0.50  per  ton.    (See  p.  373.) 
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Tabu  151.— COMPANY  OR  BOOK  FURNACE  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BESSEMER  PIO 
IRON  FOB  EACH  OF  THE  FURNACE  PLANTS  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION  (DESIG- 
NATED BY  LETTERS)  AND  AVERAGE  FOR  ALL  PLANTS.  FOR  1910-Contlnoed. 


Item. 

P 
(I) 

(?) 

R 

(I) 

S 
(I) 

T 
(I) 

U 
(I) 

AH 
plants. 

N«^  niAftiiim  mixton ,, 

$9.91 

3.08 

.45 

$8.77 

3.96 

.47 

$9.16  $10.27 

4.17      3.56 

.41        .66 

$8.84 

4.07 

.29 

r.37 

6. 28 
.41 

$8.08 

Goke 

8.70 

Ltmestone 

.43 

Cfwt  of  matprinl 

13.44 

13.20 

13.74 

14.37 

14.10 

1.69 
.83 

14.01 

12.84 

Labor 

.77 
.96 

1.12 
.87 

L16 
.79 

.89 
1.06 

1.70 
.97 

.55 

Other  items  finchidixur  las  credit) 

.50 

Cost  above  material  (including  gas  credit) 

1.75 

L99 

1.06 

1.97 

2.42 

2.07 

1.06 

furnace  cost ' > 

15.19 

15.10 

15.09 

10.34 

16.62 

1$.68 

13.80 

1  Tbe.fomaoe  cost  does  not  include  the  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depredation  shown 
on  profit  and  loss  aooovnts,  whiofa  may  be  asaamed  at  $0.50  per  ton.    (See  p.  378.) 

The  range  in  furnace  cost  as  shown  by  the  producmg  companies' 
books  was  from  $12.78  per  ton  to  $16.68  per  ton,  a  difference  of  $3.90 
per  ton.  The  range  in  cost  of  material  was  from  $11.77  per  ton 
to  $14.37  per  ton.  These  figures  are  chiefly  significant  with  respect 
to  the  advantages  of  different  locations  of  furnace  plant.  The  range 
in  cost  above  material,  including  surplus  gas  credit,  which  is  chiefly 
significant  with  respect  to  operating  efficiency,  was  from  $0.71  per 
ton  to  $2.67  per  ton.  There  were  four  furnace  plants  at  which  it 
was  less  than  $1  per  ton,  namely,  $0.71,  $0.90,  $0.91,  and  $0.94  per 
ton.  These  four  furnace  plants  produced  2,312,212  tons,  or  37  per 
cent,  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  total  production  of  Bessemer  pig  iron 
and  their  combined  average  cost  above  material  was  only  $0.83  per  ton. 

An  interesting  element  of  cost  is  the  credit  for  surplus  gas  from 
the  blast  furnaces  used  in  other  departments  of  the  steel  plant.  Such 
credit  did  not  ocjcur  for  certain  furnace  plants  because  there  were 
no  other  departments  in  which  to  use  the  gas.  Hence,  while  an 
important  economy  in  operation  it  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
compare  the  operating  efficiency  of  different  furnaces  to  take  account 
of  this  circumstan(^e.  This  credit,  where  found  at  all,  ranged  from 
$0.01  per  ton  to  $0.27  per  ton  and  was  frequently  an  important 
factor  in  reducing  the  cost  of  pig  iron.  The  plants  with  the  largest 
credits  for  surplus  gas  are  generally  the  ones'showing  the  lowest  fur- 
nace cost. 

In  the  table  following  the  Steel  Corporation's  total  production 
of  Bessemer  pig  iron  for  1910  has  been  classified  on  the  basis  of  range 
in  integration  furnace  cost  above  material,  including  surplus  gas 
credit. 
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Table  152.— INTEGRATION  FURNACE  COST  ABOVE  MATERIAL,  INCLUDING  SURPLUS 
GAS  CREDIT,  AT  THE  FURNACE  PLANTS  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION  PRODUCING 
BESSEMER  PIG  IRON.  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COST,  FOR  mO. 


Cost  group. 


Plants. 


Total 
tonnage. 


Average 
cost. 


From  10.50  to  $1.00 
From  $1.00  to  $1.50 
From  $1.50  to  «2.00 
From  $2.00  to  $2.50 
From  $2.50  to  $3.00 

Total 


2,312,212 

3,041,008 

226,744 

84,008 

4,602 


21 


6,260,584 


10.88 
L12 
1.86 
2.02 
X67 


LOS 


This  shows  that  12  of  the  21  plants  produced  5,954,120  tons  or 
95  per  cent  of  the  total  Bessemer  pig  iron  production  of  the  Steel 
Corporation.  The  average  cost  above  material  at  four  of  these  12 
plants,  as  noted  above,  was  $0.83  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost 
above  material  of  the  other  8  was  $1.12  per  ton.  For  all  of  these 
12  plants  combined  the  average  cost  above  material  was  $1  per  ton. 

Similarly,  in  the  following  table  the  total  production  has  been 
grouped  on  the  basis  of  range  in  (1)  company  or  book  furnace  cost 
and  (2)  int^ration  furnace  cost: 

Table  153.-COST  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  BESSEMER  PIG  IRON  FOR  THE  FURNACE 
PLANTS  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION,  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  DIFFERENCES 
IN  (1)  COMPANY  OR  BOOK  FURNACE  COST  AND  (2)  INTEGRATION  FURNACE  COST, 
FOR  1910. 


Costgroap. 


Plants. 


Total  ton- 
nage. 


Average 
oostJ 


COMPANY  Om  BOOK  FURNACE  COST, 

From  $12  to  $13 

From  $13  to  $14 

From  $14  to  $15 

From  $15  to  $16.. 

From  $16  to  $17 

Total 

INTEGRATION  FURNACE  COST. 

From  $8  to  $0 

From  $0  to  $10 

From  $10  to  $11 

From  $11  to  $12 

I  $12  to  $13 

Total 


816,826 
2,566,854 
2,768,129 

106,009 
11,626 


$12.78 
13.38 
14.62 
15.28 
16.50 


21 


6,260,534 


13.80 


816,826 

2,818,618 

2,567,745 

56,234 

10,111 


8.80 
9.30 
10.32 
1L48 
12.66 


21 


6,260,534 


9.n 


1  This  does  not  tndude  any  allowance  for  additkmal  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  10.60  per  ton.    (See  p.  373.) 
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TTie  more  interesting  of  the  two  cost  groups  is,  of  course,  the  in- 
tegration furnace  cost,  as  this  is  exclusive  of  all  transportation  and 
transfer  profits  accruing  on  the  material  to  the  subsidiary  companies 
of  the  Steel  Corporation.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  therefore,  that 
the  integration  furnace  cost  corresponds  to  a  much  larger  investment 
than  the  company  or  book  cost. 

The  table  shows  that  two  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  blast-furnace 
plants,  producing  816,826  tons  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  had  an  aveiv 
age  integration  furnace  cost  of  only  $8.80  per  ton.  Of  the  total  pro- 
duction, 3,635,444  tons,  or  58  per  cent,  were  produced  at  an  average 
integration  furnace  cost  of  less  than  $10.  The  lowest  integration 
furnace  cost  (including  assumed  normal  additional  cost  of  $0.50  per 
ton)  at  any  furnace  plant  was  $9.20,  and  the  highest  was  $13.47. 
Almost  invariably  the  furnaces  with  high  integration  costs  were  the 
ones  having  small  outputs,  which  resulted  especially  in  high  costs 
above  material.  This  is  more  clearly  brought  out  by  showing  the 
average  int^ration  furnace  cost  and  the  cost  above  material  grouped 
on  the  basis  of  tonnage  produced. 

Table  164,-C08T  OF  PRODUCTION  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BESSEMER  PIG  IRON  FOR  THE 
FURNACE  PLANTS  OP  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION,  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 
OUTPUT  PER  PLANT,  GIVING  (1)  INTEGRATION  FURNACE  COST,  (2)  INTEGRATION 
FURNACE  COST  ABOVE  MATERIAL.i  FOR  1910. 


Tonnage  group  (gross  Ums). 


Plants. 


Total 
tonnage. 


Average 
integra- 
tion 
furnace 
cost.* 


Average 
integnk- 

tion 

furnace 

cost  above 

materiaL 


Under  160,000 

From  160,000  to  800,000. 
From  800,000  to  450,000. 
From  460,000  to  800,000. 
Over  600.000 


3fl7,482 

418,828 

764,768 

1,916,331 

2,772,130 


$10.85 
10.20 
9.65 
9.43 
9.69 


$1.75 
L32 
LOS 
.09 
.96 


Total. 


21 


6,269,534 


9.71 


LOS 


1  Including  credit  for  surplus  gas. 

•This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciaUon  shown 
on  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $0.50  per  ton.    (See  p.  373.) 

While  in  some  cases  furnace  plants  made  both  Bessemer  and  basic 
pig  iron,  which  might  affect  the  grouping  if  made  for  costs  above 
mat.erial  according  to  tonnage  for  both  kinds  of  pig  iron  produced, 
this  circumstance  would  not  seriously  affect  the  results  shown. 

From  this  classification  it  appears  that  the  average  production  of  10 
of  the  21  furnace  plants  was  less  than  40,000  tons,  while  the  average 
production  of  all  the  furnace  plants  was  nearly  300,000  tons.    The 
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aTerage  integration  furnace  cost  of  these  10  plants  was  $10.85  p&r  ton 
as  compared  with  an  average  for  all  plants  of  $9.71  per  ton,  and  the 
average  cost  above  material,  including  surplus  gas  credit,  was  $1.76 
per  ton  as  compared  with  an  average  for  all  plants  of  $1.06  per  ton. 
There  were  only  three  furnace  plants  with  a  production  in  excess  of 
600,000  tons. 

The  costs  of  production  in  particular  localities  are,  in  some  respects, 
of  more  interest  than  the  average  cost  of  production  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  or  than  the  average  cost  of  the  Steel  Corporation  with 
its  widely  distributed  furnace  plants.  Such  an  arrangement  of  the 
cost  data  of  the  Steel  Corporation  shows  in  a  large  measure  the 
advantages  of  locaUty.  In  this  connection  it  should  again  be  noted 
that  the  Bessemer  ore  of  the  Steel  Corporation  was  supplied  entirely 
from  the  Lake  Superior  region  and  that  its  coke  was  suppUed  mainly 
from  the  Connellsville  district.  In  the  Chicago  district,  however, 
considerable  by-product  coke  was  used. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  integration  furnace  costs  of  producing 
Bessemer  pig  iron  in  the  Chicago,  Lake  Erie,  Valley,  Pittsburg,  and 
Wheeling  districts  in  1910  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Tabu  U6.-  -BTESL  CORPORATION'S  mTEORATION  FURNACE  COST  OF  BESSEMER  PIQ 
IRON,  BY  DISTRICTS,  FOR  IWOt 


Item. 

Chicago 
district. 

Lake  Erie 
district 

Valley 
district. 

Pittsborsli 
dtotrtot. 

Wheeling 
dfetrict 

Total,  aU 
distrlcta. 

H^  FvyiMii^  mlTtnn^ 

94.13 

3.M 

.30 

13.95 

3.47 

.41 

14.07 

3.28 

.43 

$5.82 

2.81 

.48 

•5.29 

3.21 

.42 

$4.96 

Coka 

8.90 

LimeBtmo         

.41 

C<mt  of  maUnial 

8.37 

7.83 

8.68 

9.11 

8.92 

8.06 

Labor 

.46 
.02 
.06 
.33 

.18 

.47 
.02 
.07 
.37 
.18 

.60 
.06 
.12 
.46 
.18 

.55 
.03 
.09 
.87 
.18 

.76 
.06 
.11 
.41 
.18 

.55 

Btnam 

.04 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 
Supplies  and  «xi>«n2w ..........  ... 

.09 
.38 

Reliningfund 

.18 

Cost  above  material 

1.05 

1.11 

1.40 

1.22 

1.61 

1.24 

Smplos  gas  credit 

.97 

.11 

.«5 

^U 

.te 

.19 

Inlflgiation  fnniaftft  cost> 

Intercompany  profit  (approximate). 

».16 
4.20 

8.83 
3.98 

9.86 
3.92 

10.19 
4.41 

10.27 
4.11 

9.71 
4.18 

Oompanyor  book  fiimao»cott> 

18.35 

12.81 

13.77 

14.00 

14.38 

13.89 

1  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  aonoonts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  10.50  per  ton.    (See  p.  373.) 

With  respect  to  the  several  districts,  the  lowest  yield  of  iron  was 
obtained  in  the  Lake  Erie  district,  the  differences  in  the  percentage 
of  yield  per  ton  of  net  metallic  mixture  used  in  the  other  districts 
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being  higher  in  the  following  degrees,  respectively:  Chicago,  2.2  per 
cent;  Valley,  3.4  per  cent;  Pittsburgh,  1  per  cent;  and  Wheeling,  1.8 
per  cent.  With  respect  to  the  consumption  of  coke,  the  lowest 
requirement  was  in  the  Lake  Erie  district  also.  The  additional 
requirements  for  the  other  districts  were  as  follows:  Chicago,  11 
pounds;  Valley,  76  pounds;  Pittsburgh,  168  pounds;  and  Wheeling, 
76  pounds.  In  connection  with  these  statements  of  yield  of  iron  and 
requir^nents  of  coke  it  should  be  noted  that  the  conditions  as  to 
furnace  efficiency  and  practice  differed  considerably  between  the 
diff^ent  districts,  the  average  conditions  in  the  Chicago  and  Lake 
Erie  districts  being  sui>erior  to  those  in  the  Pittsburgh,  Valley,  and 
Wheeling  districts,  due  lai^ely  to  the  fact  that  the  furnaces  compre- 
hended in  the  averages  for  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Erie  districts  were 
of  relatively  nK»re  modem  type  than  the  average  of  the  furnaces  in 
the  other  three  districts. 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  that  the  most  favorable  location 
for  Bessemer  pig  iron  production  from  the  viewpoint  of  cost  of 
material  alone  was  the  Lake  Erie  district  and  that  Hie  most  imfavor- 
able  was  the  Pittsbui^h  district.  For  the  production  of  Bessemer 
pig  iron  in  1910  the  lowest  cost  of  material  was  $7.83  for  the  Lake 
Erie  district  and  the  highest  cost  was  $9.11  for  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict, although  the  latter  for  some  of  the  most  important  plants 
had  the  advantage  of  getting  its  ore  transported  at  net  cost  from 
Conneaut  via  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad.  The  average  for 
all  districts  was  $8.66.  Next  to  the  Lake  Erie  district  the  Chicago 
district  had  the  lowest  cost  of  material,  namely,  $8.37,  the  Valley 
district  being  next  in  order. 

Comparing  the  furnace  costs,  the  Lake  Erie  district  was  again  the 
lowest  with  an  integration  cost  of  $8.83,  but  the  cost  of  the  Wheeling 
district,  instead  of  the  Pittsburgh  district,  was  the  highest  on  this 
basis,  namely,  $10.27. 

The  average  integration  furnace  cost  for  the  Chicago  district  was 
only  $0.32  per  ton  more  than  for  the  Lake  Erie  district.  The  Chicago 
district  has  the  advantage  of  a  good  location  for  getting  Lake  ore, 
but  it  heretofore  has  been  at  a  disadvantage  with  respect  to  its  coke 
supply,  which  was  obtained  largely  from  the  Connellsville  and  Poca- 
hontas districts.  However,  in  late  years  the  disadvantage  with 
respect  to  its  coke  cost  has  been  overcome  in  part  by  the  use  of  a 
large  quantity  of  by-product  coke. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  if  the  average  iron  content  of  Bessemer 
Lake  ore  continues  to  decline,  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Erie  districts — 
those  located  on  the  Lakes  and  having  the  lowest  transportation  costs 
for  ore  and  the  highest  coke  costs — will  have  a  greater  advantage, 
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because  as  the  yield  declines  the  quantity  of  ore  required  increases 
faster  than  the  quantity  of  coke. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  district  the  integration  furnace  cost  was  consid- 
erably above  the  average  for  all  districts.  The  integration  furnace 
cost  for  this  district  was  exceeded  by  only  one  district,  namely,  the 
Wheeling  district,  and  that  to  an  extent  of  only  $0.08  per  ton. 

The  foregoing  comparison  of  furnace  cost  by  districts  reflects,  of 
course,  operating  efficiency  as  well  as  relative  advantages  of  location. 
The  type,  size,  and  output  of  plant  as  well  as  careful  and  economical 
management  are  factors  of  furnace  efficiency,  and  should  be  kept  in 
mind  in  considering  all  such  comparisons  by  districts.  While  the 
average  results  in  1910  indicate  an  advantage  of  location  for  the 
Chicago  and  Lake  Erie  districts  over  the  Pittsbui^h  district,  this  was 
partly  the  result  of  differences  in  operating  efficiency  which  are  not 
permanent  factors  in  the  situation. 

Another  factor  of  importance,  though  not  a  cost  factor,  is  found 
with  respect  to  the  markets  for  iron  and  steel  products.  The  Chicago 
district  offers  a  favorable  location  for  the  sale  of  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts in  western  markets,  which  are  of  increasing  importance  and  for 
which  productive  capacity  in  near-by  districts  has  not  been  so 
extensively  developed  as  for  markets  farther  east. 

Section  3.  Steel  Corporation's  integration  cost  of  Horthem  basic  pig 
iron  for  1910. 

Although  in  1910  the  Steel  Corporation  made  much  more  basic 
open-hearth  steel  than  Bessemer  steel,  its  production  of  Northern 
basic  pig  iron  was  much  less  than  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  because  in 
making  basic  open-hearth  steel  a  large  part  of  the  metal  used  con- 
sisted of  scrap  iron  and  steel.     (See  p.  431.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  furnace  cost  for  all  the  basic 
pig  iron  (Northern  furnaces)  produced  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  as 
shown  by  the  producing  companies'  books,  the  approximate  inter- 
company profits  included  in  the  several  items  of  cost,  and  the  inte- 
gration furnace  cost  for  191Q;  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Steel 
Corporation. 
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Table  1».-STEEL  CORPORATION'S  FX7RNACB  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BASIC  PIG 
IRON  (NORTHERN  FURNACES),  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES'  COST 
SHEETS,  APPROXIMATE  INTERCOMPANY  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN  AND  INTE- 
GRATION FURNACE  COST,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  CORPORATION, 
FOR  1910. 

[4,543,177  gross  tons.] 


Item. 


Company 

or  book 

cost. 


IntMtXHD- 

pany  profit 
(approxi- 
mate). 


Integration  cost 

(exclusive  of 

any  return  to 

inyestmenton 

any  anterior 

stage  of 
production 
or  transpor- 
tation). 


Net  metailio  mixture 

Coke 

Limestone 

Labor 

Steam 

Materials  in  repairs  and  mtuuieiiaiico . . 

Supplies  and  expense 

Reliningfund 

Surplus  gas  credit 

Faniaeeoost> 

Price  of  gross  metailio  mixture 

Price  of  net  metallic  mixture 

Per  cent  of  yield 

Price  of  coke  per  net  ton 

Pounds  of  ooke  used  per  ton  of  product 


17.88 
8.81 
.49 
.66 
.08 
.10 
.86 
.18 
.SI 


12.60 
.SO 
.01 


15.28 
8.81 
.48 
.66 
.08 
.10 
.86 
.18 
,it 


18.30 


8.11 


10.00 


$8.97 
$8.86 
49.0 
$8.29 
2,818 


$Lao 

$L28 


10.43 


$2.67 
$2.68 
49.0 
$2.86 
2,318 


1  This  does  not  Include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown 
on  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $0.50  per  ton.    (See  p.  373.) 

The  total  production  of  basic  pig  iron  at  the  Northern  furnaces  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  for  1910,  as  previously  noted,  was  4,543,177 
tons  or  54.2  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  United  States. 

CJosT  OF  MATERIAL. — ^The  materials  for  making  basic  pig  iron  were 
(1)  non-Bessemer  iron  ore,*  (2)  coke,  and  (3)  limestone. 

The  company  or  book  cost  of  net  metallic  mixture  per  ton  of  basic 
pig  iron  was  $7.88,  of  coke  $3.81,  and  of  limestone  $0.49. 

These  company  or  book  costs  include,  as  shown  in  the  second 
column  of  the  table,  certain  items  of  intercompany  profit  (similar  to 
those  for  Bessemer  pig  iron)  which  went  to  the  subsidiary  ore, 
coal  and  coke,  railroad,  and  steamship  companies.  The  amounts  of 
profit  corresponding  to  these  profits  per  ton  constituted,  so  far  as  the 
quantities  of  material  used  in  making  this  pig  iron  were  concerned, 
the  entire  remuneration  on  the  investment  in  such  anterior  stages 
of  production  and  transportation. 

While  the  antecedent  transfer  profits  on  the  ore  used  in  making 
basic  pig  iron  were  considerably  lower  than  those  for  making  Bessemer, 

1  See  note  1,  p.  307. 
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yet,  taking  into  account  also  the  antecedent  transportation  profits 
on  ore  and  the  transfer  profits  on  coke,  the  total  integration  profits 
included  in  the  company  cost  sheets  were  about  three-quarters  as  lajrge 
as  for  Bessemer  pig  iron. 

As  in  the  case  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  the  largest  item  of  intercompany 
profit  was  in  the  cost  of  the  net  metallic  mixture,  namely,  $2.60  per 
ton  of  basic  pig  iron.  While  for  this  item  there  would  have  been  a 
considerable  profit  for  any  concern  which  combined  the  mining  of 
Lake  ore  with  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  and  entered  the  ore  on  its 
cost  sheets  at  market  prices,  in  the  case  of  the  Steel  Corporation  it  was 
unusually  large,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  this  concern  had  much 
more  diversified  operations  and  investments  in  the  anterior  stages  of 
production  and  transportation.  On  this  account  the  deduction  of 
the  intercompany  profits  of  the  Steel  Corporation  resulted  in  a  much 
lower  integration  cost  than  would  have  been  found  in  the  case  of  any 
other  maker  of  pig  iron  whose  costs  were  shown  in  the  same  manner. 
While  the  Steel  Corporation's  net  costs  were  therefore  very  low,  it  must 
be  constantly  kept  in  mind  that  it  had  a  much  larger  investment, 
against  which  must  be  set  the  greater  margin  of  profit  between  its 
net  cost  and  the  price  of  pig  iron. 

The  item  of  intercompany  profit  of  $2.60  per  ton  in  the  net  metallic 
mixture  was  practically  all  for  ore,  as  in  the  case  of  Bessemer  pig 
iron,  and  corresponded  to  a  profit  of  $1.34  per  ton  in  the  average 
price  of  ore  at  furnace  of  $3.98.  The  average  profit  of  $1.34  per  ton 
of  ore  was  reduced  to  $1.30  per  ton  of  gross  metaUic  mixture,  as  a 
small  quantity  of  scrap  was  used,  besides  cinder  and  scale  on  which 
there  was  no  intercompany  profit.  This  also  had  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing the  book  price  of  the  gross  metalUc  mixture  $3.97  instead  of 
$3.98,  the  average  furnace  price  of  the  ore.  It  required  an  average  of 
2.04  tons  of  net  metallic  mixture  to  produce  a  ton  of  basic  pig  iron, 
corresponding  to  an  average  yield  of  49  per  cent. 

The  item  of  intercompany  profit  of  $0.50  per  ton  set  against  the 
coke  cost  related  almost  entirely  to  the  transfer  profits  from  coke  used, 
and,  of  course,  so  far  as  it  was  taken  out  of  the  cost  of  coke  used  in 
making  pig  iron,  it  deprived  the  anterior  processes  of  mining  the  coal 
and  producing  the  coke  of  any  remuneration  on  such  investment. 
Figured  on  the  coke  used,  this  profit  of  $0.50  per  ton  of  pig  iron 
corresponded  to  a  profit  of  $0.43  per  net  ton  of  coke.  The  average 
quantity  of  coke  used  per  ton  of  basic  pig  iron  was  1.16  net  tons  or 
2,318  pounds  and  the  integration  price  of  the  coke  dehvered  at  the 
furnaces  was  $2.86  per  net  ton. 

An  intercompany  profit  of  $0.01  in  the  company  or  book  cost  of 
limestone  was  the  only  other  item  which  was  of  sufficient  anumnt  to 
affect  the  statement  of  integration  cost. 
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Subtracting  these  items  of  intercompany  profit  from  the  respective 
items  of  cost  gives  the  int^ration  furnace  cost.  The  cost  of  the  net 
metaUic  mixture  per  ton  of  pig  iron  was  thweby  reduced  from  $7.88 
to  $5.28,  and  the  cost  of  coke  from  $3.81  to  $3.31.  A  further 
reduction  of  $0.01  i^pears  for  the  cost  of  hmestone.  The  company 
or  book  cost  of  the  combined  raw  materials  was  reduced,  therefore, 
from  $12.18  per  ton  to  $9.07  per  ton. 

Cost  above  material. — ^The  average  total  cost  above  materiaL 
which  does  not  include  surplus  gas  credit,  was  $1.23  per  ton.  The 
most  important  item  was  labor,  which  averaged  $0.56  ]>er  ton  and 
compriseid  46  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  above  material.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  average  labor  cost  embraced  only  the  charges  for 
labor  which  were  classified  as  such  under  the  accounting  system  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  and  that  a  considerable  amount  of  labor  was 
included  under  other  items  of  cost. 

The  average  cost  of  steam  or  its  equivalent,  as  shown  by  the  cost 
statement,  was  only  $0.03  per  ton.  As  already  noted  (see  p.  399), 
the  fuel  for  running  the  blowing  engines  was  chiefly  supplied  by 
gas  from  the  blast  furnaces,  and  thei  accounts  were  kept  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  show  the  cost  of  the  coal  used  in  making  steam  and 
the  coal-equivalent  value  of  the  gas  used  from  the  blast  furnaces. 
From  this  gross  cost  was  deducted  or  credited  the  coal-equivalent 
value  of  the  furnace  gas  used.  The  gross  cost  of  steam,  computed  in 
this  way,  was  $0.33  per  ton  of  basic  pig  iron  produced,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  purifying  the  furnace  gas  for  use  in  the  blowing  engines  was 
$0.05  per  ton,  making  a  total  of  $0.38  per  ton.  Deducting  the  credit 
for  gas  used,  namely,  $0.35  per  ton,  gives  a  net  cost  of  steam  of  only 
$0.03  per  ton. 

The  average  cost  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  was  $0.10 
per  ton  and  the  average  cost  of  supplies  and  expense  was  $0.36  per 
ton. 

The  provision  for  relining  the  furnaces  was  the  same  for  basic  as 
for  Bessemer  pig  iron,  namely,  $0.18  per  ton.  This  was  the  uniform 
provision  for  every  furnace  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  the  North. 

There  was  no  intercompany  profit  of  any  importance  in  the  items 
of  cost  above  material.  The  items  of  steam  and  materials  in  repairs 
and  maintenance  each  contained  intercompany  profit  of  1  mill  ($0,001) 
per  ton  of  iron.  As  the  cost  statement  is  given  in  cents  only,  the 
above  profit  does  not  appear  thereon. 

Gas  cbedit. — ^The  costs  included  a  credit  item  of  $0.21  per  ton  for 
surplus  gas  furnished  by  the  blast  furnaces  to  other  departments  of 
the  plant  where  the  furnaces  were  located.  This  credit  for  surplus 
gas  transferred  to  other  departments  was  in  addition  to  the  credit 
of  $0.35  per  ton  for  gas  used  at  the  furnaces,  noted  above. 
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Furnace  cost. — The  average  furnace  cost  of  basic  pig  iron  for  the 
year  1910,  as  shown  by  the  producing  companies'  books,  was  $13.20 
per  ton.  The  intercompany  profit  included  therein  was  $3.11  per 
ton,  resulting  in  an  integration  cost  of  $10.09  per  ton.  This  inte- 
gration cost  of  basic  pig  iron  produced  by  the  Steel  Corporation, 
inasmuch  as  it  contains  no  intercompany  profit,  leaves  no  return  on 
the  anterior  processes  of  production,  namely,  ore  and  coal  mining, 
coke  making,  and  ore  transportation. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  determine  exactly  the  additional  costs  of 
general  expense  and  depreciation  appearing  on  the  profit  and  loss 
accounts  which  should  be  allocated  to  pig  iron  and  added  to  these 
furnace  costs  in  order  to  give  the  total  cost.  If  the  assumed  normal 
charge  of  $0.50  per  ton  given  on  page  373  were  added,  the  total  book 
cost  would  be  $13.70  and  the  total  integration  cost  $10.59  per  ton. 

Comparison  op  costs  at  different  furnace  plants. — ^The  com- 
pany or  book  furnace  cost  at  each  of  the  15  different  furnace  plants 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  the  North  producing  basic  pig  iron  in  1910 
is  given  in  the  following  table.  Subtotals  are  shown  giving  the  cost 
of  material  and  the  cost  above  material,  including  surplus  gas  credit. 
The  former  indicates  some  of  the  differences  in  the  cost  of  assembling 
materials,  while  the  latter  indicates  some  of  the  differences  in  the 
operating  efficiency  of  the  plants.  The  plants  have  been  arranged 
according  to  their  order  in  cost — ^from  lowest  to  highest-r-and  desig- 
nated by  letters. 

Table  157.-C0MPANY  OR  BOOK  FURNACE  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OP  BASIC  PIG  IRON 
(NORTHERN  FURNACES)  FOR  BACH  OF  THE  FURNACE  PLANTS  OF  THE  STEEL 
CORPORATION  (DESIGNATED  BY  LETTERS)  AND  AVERAGE  FOR  ALL  PLANTS, 
FOR  1»10. 

[Production  of  individual  plants  Indicated,  approximately,  by  roman  numerals  in  the  following  groups: 
I,  under  150,000  gross  tons;  II,  from  150,000  to  300,000  gross  tons;  III,  from  300,000  to  460,000  gross  tons; 
IV,  over  450,000  gross  tons.] 


Item. 

A 

(m) 

B 
(I) 

C 
(IV) 

D 
(II) 

E 
(H) 

F 
(H) 

G 
(TV) 

H 
(I) 

jitKt-  mAt^Hrt  mirtan^ .....r 

10.89 

4.31 

.37 

16.31 

4.33 

.54 

16.16 

6.07 

.38 

$7.64 

3.66 

.47 

17.99 

3.66 

.62 

$8.47 

3,17 

.43 

$8.66 

3.21 

.63 

$7.77 
4.14 

Coke 

Limestone 

.40 

Cost  of  material 

n.07 

11.18 

11.61 

11.66 

12.27 

12.07 

12.29 

12.40 

lAbor          ■ 

.48 
.39 

.51 
.45 

.68 
.22 

.66 
.38 

.61 
.28 

.61 
.66 

.62 
.40 

.44 

54 

Other  items  (including  gas  credit) 

Cost  above  material  (including   gas 
credit) 

.87 

.96 

.80 

.03 

.79 

LOO 

.92 

.96 

Furnace  cost  >.............. 

U.94 

12.14 

12.41 

12.69 

13.06 

18.13 

13.21 

13.38 

1  The  fUmaoe  cost  does  not  include  the  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depredation  shown  on 
the  profU  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $0.60  per  ton.    (See  p.  378.) 
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Tabls  167.— COMPANY  OR  BOOK  FURNACE  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BASIC  PIG  IRON 
(NORTHERN  FaRNACES)  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  FURNACE  PLANTS  OF  THE  STEEL 
CORPORATION  (DESIGNATED  BY  LETTERS)  AND  AVERAGE  FOR  ALL  PLANTS, 
FOR  IWO-Oontliiaed. 


Item. 

I 
(UI) 

J 

(I) 

K 
(U) 

L 

(IV> 

M 

(I) 

N 
(I) 

O 

(I) 

All 
plants. 

VAt  mAtidlift  mUtlim 

$8.92 

3.31 

.41 

17.02 

4.63 

.69 

17.99 

4.30 

.63 

19.06 

3.37 

.66 

19.28 

3.18 

.60 

19.62 

3.20 

.60 

17.88 

4.60 

.67 

17.88 

Coke 

3.81 

LfmMtcrtiA.  ....T  .  , 

.40 

CoBt  of  mafAiial 

13.84 

12.14 

13.71 

12.99 

13.06 

18.33 

13.96 

13.18 

Latxir    

.63 
.61 

.97 
.83 

.71 
.64 

.67 
.66 

.69 

.77 

.68 
.73 

L43 
L33 

.66 

Other  Items  (including  gas  credit) 

.46 

Cost  above  material    (including  gas 
credit) 

1.14 

L80 

1.36 

1.23 

1.36 

1.31 

3.76 

1.03 

13.78 

13.94 

14.06 

14.22 

14.43 

14.63 

16.70 

13.20 

•.  1  The  furnace  cost  does  not  include  the  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on  the 
profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  10  JO  per  too.    (See  p.  373.) 

The  range  in  furnace  cost,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  producing 
companies,  was  from  $11.94  per  ton  to  $15.70  per  ton,  a  difference 
of  $3.76  per  ton.  The  plant  having  the  lowest  furnace  cost  pro- 
duced nearly  450,000  tons,  while  the  production  of  the  plant  having 
the  highest  furnace  cost  was  very  much  less  than  150,000  tons. 

The  cost  of  material  ranged  from  $11.07  to  $13.32  and  the  cost 
above  material — the  most  significant  figure — ranged  from  $0.79  per 
ton  to  $2.75  per  ton.  There  were  seven  furnace  plants  at  which  the 
cost  above  material,  including  surplus  gas  credit,  was  less  than  $1 
per  ton;  the  cost  at  three  of  these  was  considerably  under  $1,  namely, 
$0.79,  $0.80,  and  $0.87  per  ton. 

An  interesting  element  of  cost  is  the  credit  for  surplus  gas  from 
the  blast  furnaces  furnished  to  other  departments  of  the  plant.  This 
credit,  which  averaged  $0.21  per  ton,  as  noted  above,  ran  as  high  as 
$0.46  per  ton  and  was  an  important  factor  in  reducing  the  furnace  cost. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  total  production  of  basic  pig  iron  at 
Northern  furnaces  is  shown  below,  classified  on  the  basis  of  range  in 
cost  above  material,  including  surplus  gas  credit. 

Table  168.-INTEORATION  FURNACE  COST  ABOVE  MATERIAL,  INCLUDING  SURPLUS 
GAS  CREDIT,  AT  THE  NORTHERN  FURNACE  PLANTS  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION 
PRODUCING  BASIC  PIG  IRON,  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COST,  FOR  1910. 


Cost  group. 


Plants. 


Total 
tomuige. 


Average 
cost 


From  10.76  toll... 
From  $1  to  11.25... 
From  $1.26  to|1.50 
From  $1.60  to  $1.75 
From  $1.75  to  12... 
Over  12 

Total 


2,856,268 

1,173,716 

450,550 


10.87 
L18 
L35 


18,091 
43,943 


1.79 
2.75 


15      4,543,177 


L02 
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This  table  shows  that  the  seren  furaace  plants  referred  to  above 
produced  2,856,268  tons  or  63  per  cent  of  the  total  at  an  average  cost 
above  material  of  only  $0.87  per  ton.  The  costs  at  the  remaining 
furnaces  were  considerably  higher,  increasing  with  the  decrease  in 
output  per  furnace  plant.  While  this  factor  was  not  the  only  one, 
undoubtedly  it  was  the  most  important. 

There  are  given  below  the  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  produc- 
tion of  Northern  basic  pig  iron  classified  on  the  basis  of  range  in  (1) 
company  or  book  furnace  cost  and  (2)  integration  furnace  cost: 

Table  169.-C08T  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  BASIC  PIG  IRON  (NORTHERN  FURNACES)  FOR 
THE  FURNACE  PLANTS  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION,  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS 
OF  DIFFERENCES  IN  (1)  COMPANY  OR  BOOK  FURNACE  COST  AND  (2)  INTEGRATION 
FURNACE  COST,  FOR  1910. 


Cost  group. 


Plants. 


Total 
tonnage. 


ATBTBge 
008t.l 


COMPANY  OB  BOOK  FUBNACK  COST, 

From  $11  to  $12 

From  $12  to  $13 

From  $13  to  $14 

From  $14  to  $15 

From  $16  to  $16 

Total 

INTKORATION  FUBNACE  COST. 

From  $9  to  $10 

From  $10  to  $11 

From  $11  to  $12 

From  $12  to  $13 

From  $13  to  $14 

Total 


435,244 

1,127,954 

1,805,911 

1,130,125 

43,943 


$11.94 
13.42 
13.29 
14.22 
15.70 


15      4,543,177 


13.  ao 


2.528,212 

L  558, 336 

412,686 


9.56 
10.53 
U.34 


43,943 


ia.04 


4,543,177 


10.00 


1  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation 
on  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $0.50  per  ton.    (See  p.  373.) 

The  integration  furnace  cost,  as  repeatedly  noted,  is  exclusive  of  all 
transportation  and  transfer  profit  on  the  material  which  accrued  to 
the  subsidiary  companies  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  Therefore,  the 
integration  furnace  cost,  while  considerably  lower  than  the  company 
or  book  cost,  corresponds  to  a  much  larger  investment  than  in  the 
case  of  the  company  or  book  cost. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  table  that  of  the  15  furnace  plants 
producing  basic  pig  iron  the  average  integration  furnace  cost  at  5  of 
them,  producing  2,528,212  tons  or  over  55  per  cent  of  the  total 
production,  was  considerably  less  than  $10  per  ton,  namely,  $9.56  per 
ton.  The  average  output  per  plant  of  these  5  plants,  with  the  lowest 
cost,  was  505,642  tons.  The  average  output  per  plant  of  the  remain- 
ing 10  plants  was  a  little  over  200,000  tons. 
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The  lowest  integration  furnace  cost  (including  assumed  normal 
additional  cost  of  $0.50  per  ton)  at  any  furnace  plant  was  $9.55  and 
the  highest  was  $13.54. 

Below  is  given  the  average  integration  furnace  cost  and  the  cost 
above  material,  including  surplus  gas  credit,  grouped  on  the  basis  of 
tonnage  produced. 

Table  l«a— COST  OF  PRODUCTION  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BASIC  PIO  IRON  (NORTHERN 
FURNACES)  FOR  THE  FURNACE  PLANTS  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION,  GROUPED 
ON  THE  BASIS  OF  OUTPUT  PER  PLANT,  GIVING  (1)  INTEGRATION  FURNACE  COST, 
(2)  INTEGRATION  FURNACE  COST  ABOVE  MATERIAL,i  FOR  1910. 


Tonnage  group  (gross  tons). 


Plants. 


Total  ton- 
nage. 


Average 

integration 

furnace 

costs 


Average 
iategn^on 

furnace 
cost  above 
material. 


Under  160,000 

From  150,000  to  a0O,00O. 
From  300,000  to  450,000. 
Over  460,000 

TotaL 


418,226 

991,070 

760,229 

2,373,662 


$10.66 
10.20 
9.76 
10.02 


si.ao 

1.02 
.98 
.97 


15 


4,543,177 


10.09 


1.02 


>  Inelading  credit  for  surplus  gas. 

s  This  does  not  include  any  allowanoe  for  additional  costs  of  gsDeral  expense  and  depreciation  shown  oo 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  whkii  may  be  assumed  at  10.50  per.ton.    (See  p.  373.). 

From  this  classification  it  appears  that  the  average  annual  produc- 
tion of  6  of  the  15  furnace  plants  was  less  than  70,000  tons,  while  the 
average  annual  production  of  all  the  furnace  plants,  including  these 
6,  was  approximately  300,000  tons.^  The  average  integration  furnace 
cost  of  the  6  plants  was  $10.66  per  ton,  as  compared  with  an  average  for 
all  plants  of  $10.09  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  above  material,  includ- 
ing surplus  gas  credit,  was  $1.36  per  ton,  as  compared  with  an  average 
for  all  plants  of  $1.02  per  ton.  The  three  furnace  plants  producing 
over  450,000  tons  each  had  an  average  integration  furnace  cost  of 
$10.02  per  ton,  and  an  average  cost  above  material,  including  sur- 
plus gas  credit,  of  $0.97  per  ton. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  a  few  cases  plants  of  large  capacity- 
had  rather  high  costs,  the  table,  on  the  whole,  clearly  shows  the  impor- 
tance of  large  output  as  a  cost  factor.  Broadly  speaking,  the  com- 
panies having  the  highest  integration  furnace  costs,  as  well  as  the 
highest  costs  above  material,  were  the  ones  with  the  smallest  output 
and,  in  the  inain,  an  increase  in  production  was  accompanied  by  a 
decrease  in  both  these  costs. 

In  the  following  table  the  Steel  Corporation's  net  or  integration 
costs  of  producing  basic  pig  iron  in  1910  are  given  by  districts,  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  Bessemer  iron.     (See  pp.  404-406.) 

1  See  oomment  under  Table  154,  p.  409. 
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Table  16L-STEEL  CORPORATION'S  INTEGRATION  FURNACE  COST  OF  BASIC  PIG  IRON, 

BY  DISTRICTS.  FOR  1910. 


Item. 

Chicago 
district 

lAke  Erie 
district. 

VaUey 
district. 

Pittsburgh 
distrkit. 

Total,  an 
districts. 

Net  metallic  mixture 

$4.01 
4.14 
.35 

$4.31 

3.79 

.63 

16.17 

3.60 

.50 

$5.93 

2.82 

.63 

$5.28 

Coke 

3.31 

Limestone 

.48 

Cost  of  material 

8.50 

8.63 

9.36 

9.28 

9.07 

Labor 

.64 
.01 
.09 
.32 
.18 

.64 
.03 
.06 
.39 
.18 

.70 
.05 
.16 
.51 
.18 

.64 
.04 
.09 
.35 
.18 

.66 

Steam 

.03 

liaterials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Snpplim  and  expense                           .  . . 

.10 
.36 

T^if^fnp  fund ...                   ... 

.18 

Coet  abovft  matftrJal 

L14 

1.20 

LOO 

L20 

1.23 

Sarplos  gas  crMit 

.SM 

.16 

,Si 

.U 

.it 

Integration  fomaoe  cost  i 

9.32 
2.91 

9.67 
2.84 

10.64 
2.89 

10.34 
3.27 

10  09 

Intercompany  profit  (approximate) 

3.11 

Company  or  book  furnace  cost  > 

12.23 

12.61 

13.53 

13.61 

13.20 

1  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additkmal  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $0.60  per  ton.    (See  p.  373.) 

With  respect  to  the  several  districts,  the  lowest  yield  of  iron  was 
found  in  the  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  districts,  which  had  the  same 
yield,  the  Lake  Erie  district  being  1  per  cent  higher,  and  the  Valley 
district  0.6  per  cent  higher.  With  respect  to  the  consumption  of 
coke,  the  lowest  requirement  was  in  the  Chicago  district.  Additional 
requirements  for  the  other  districts  were  as  follows:  Lake  Erie, 
142  pounds;  Valley,  200  pounds;  Pittsburgh,  168  pounds.  These 
differences  in  practice  were  partly  the  result  of  different  average  con- 
ditions with  respect  to  types  of  furnace  and  equipment. 

For  the  production  of  basic  pig  iron  in  1910  the  lowest  cost  of  mate- 
rial was  $8.50  for  the  Chicago  district,  and  the  highest  was  $9.36  for 
the  Valley  district.  The  Lake  Erie  district  was  next  to  the  lowest, 
and  the  Pittsburgh  district  was  next  to  the  highest.  The  average  for 
all  districts  was  $9.07.  The  differences  between  Bessemer  (see  p.  405) 
and  basic  pig  iron  in  this  respect  are  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  furnace  plants  comprised  in  the  several  districts  were  not  the  same 
in  each  case. 

Comparing  the  furnace  costs,  the  Chicago  district  was  also  the  low- 
est, with  an  integration  cost  of  $9.32,  and  the  Valley  district  was  the 
highest,  with  an  integration  cost  of  $10.64. 

On  the  basis  of  integration  furnace  cost  it  appears  that  the  Steel 
Corporation's  most  favorable  location  for  basic  pig  iron  production 
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in  1910  was  the  Chicago  district  and  the  most  unfavorable  was  the 
Valley  district. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  integration  furnace  costs  of  Besse- 
mer pig  iron  were  the  lowest  for  the  Lake  Erie  district  and  next  to 
the  lowest  for  the  Chicago  district.  Their  positions,  therefore,  are 
reversed  here. 

The  Chicago  district  showed  the  lowest  cost  with  respect  to  both 
the  cost  of  material  and  the  cost  above  material.  The  type  and 
Siize  of  the  more  modem  furnaces  of  the  Chicago  district  producing 
basic  iron  were  also  important  cost  factors,  so  that  the  normal 
differences  in  cost  due  to  location  may  be  less  than  that  indicated  by 
the  above  table. 

In  considering  the  furnace  cost  by  districts  it  should  be  noted  that 
for  basic  pig  iron  the  ore  transportation  rates  were  more  important 
and  the  coke  transportation  rates  relatively  less  important  than  for 
Bessemer  pig  iron  because  the  additional  requirement  of  ore,  on 
account  of  lower  yield,  was  greater  than  the  additional  requirement 
of  coke. ' 

If  the  average  iron  content  of  basic  ore  should  continue  to  decline, 
the  relative  advantage  of  the  Chicago  district  or  other  localities  with 
low  transportation  costs  for  ore  would  correspondingly  increase. 

Judging  from  the  above  results  it  might  be  concluded  that  the 
Chicago  district  is  the  best  location,  not  only  as  to  cheapness  of  pro- 
duction but  also  with  regard  to  the  advantages  for  reaching  the  grow- 
ing markets  of  the  West. 

Section  4.  Steel  Corporation's  cost  of  Sontkom  pig  iron  f<v  1910. 

In  the  Birmingham  district  the  technical  conditions  of  producing 
pig  iron  are  such  that  ordinarily  one  company  operates  directly  all 
departments  of  the  business  from  the  mining  of  ore  and  coal  to  the 
production  of  coke,  pig  iron,  steel,  and  various  steel  products.  The 
only  exception  for  the  Steel  Corporation  is  a  subsidiary  local  railroad, 
the  Birmingham  Southern,  which  showed  practically  no  profit  from 
the  transportation  of  materials  in  1910.  In  consequence  of  this 
company  organization  there  was  naturally  little  occasion  to  transfer 
raw  materials  or  other  products  from  one  department  of  the  business 
to  another  at  a  profit  above  the  direct  cost  of  production.  For  these 
reasons  the  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  Southern  pig  iron  do  not 
contain  any  intercompany  profits  of  importance.  The  following 
cost  statement  for  the  Southern  pig  iron  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in 
1910  gives  at  the  same  time,  therefore,  a  company  cost  and  an  integra- 
tion cost. 

77232*— 13 ^29 
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Tablb  ie2.^3TEEL  CORPORATION'S  FURNACE  COST  PER  QROSS  TON  OP  SOUTHERN 
PIG  IRON,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  PRODUdNO  COMPANY'S  COST  SHEETS,  WHICH  COST 
DOES  NOT  INCLUDE  ANY  INTERCOMPANY  PROFIT,  FOR  1910. 


[585,373  gross  tons.] 

Item. 

Cost. 

Item. 

Cost. 

Nfttr  ifw4«ll*A  mlxtnre. . . ,  r  „  t  ,  r  ^ , » -  - 

•2.88 
3.80 
.19 
.75 
.12 
.19 

Supplies  and  exi>eR<w 

10.60 

Coke           

nAlfning  fQpd 

30 

Limestone.  ...*-r'.,*r-r » 

Sniphis  gas  OTodlt 

.IS 

TaIvw 

Furnace  cost  1 

fltAA.m 

8.57 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. . . . 

Price  of  gross  metallic  mixture 

$1.15 
11.08 
37.4 

Price  of  coke  per  net  ton 

12.47 

Prim  of  net  m^^tftllfc  mixture. ........... 

Pounds  of  coke  used  per  ton  of  product. . 

3,077 

PAfoentofTield 

1  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown 
on  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  10.50  per  ton.    (See  p.  373.) 

This  average  furnace  cost  of  $8.57  is  very  low.  Compared  with  the 
average  costs  of  Southern  pig  iron  for  1902  to  1906  shown  on  page  112 
(which,  however,  included  some  trifling  items  of  intercompany  profit), 
it  gives  evidence  of  marked  improvement  in  furnace  practice,  in  the 
use  of  labor-saving  devices,  and  in  the  utilization  of  by-products. 
The  items  most  greatly  reduced  are  coke  and  labor.  A  more  eflScient 
system  of  utilizing  gas  from  the  furnace  resulted  in  an  average  credit 
to  cost  of  pig  iron  of  $0.15  per  ton  for  surplus  gas  transferred  to  other 
departments. 

In  the  preceding  table  of  furnace  cost  no  account  is  taken  of 
the  additional  costs  (from  the  profit  and  loss  accoimts  of  the  pro- 
ducing company).  It  would  scarcely  be  proper  to  take  those  shown 
on  page  115  for  all  Southern  furnaces  for  1902  to  1906  as  typical, 
because  the  Steel  Corporation  and  all  companies  which  keep  careful 
accounts  have  much  heavier  charges  generally  on  this  account  than 
shown  there.  While,  the  additional  costs  for  the  large  companies 
for  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron  from  1902  to  1906  were  very  nearly 
the  average  for  the  Steel  Corporation,  that  concern  was  not  rep- 
resented in  the  Southern  iron  industry  at  that  time.  Owing  to  the 
Steel  Corporation's  policy  of  making  substantial  provisions  of  this 
sort,  the  additional  costs  from  1902  to  1906  for  the  Southern  district 
would  undoubtedly  have  averaged  much  higher  if  it  had  been  then, 
as  it  is  now,  the  principal  producer  in  that  district.  A  fair  allowance 
for  these  additional  charges  for  general  expense  and  depreciation  is 
$0.50  per  ton  (see  p.  373),  which  would  make  the  total  cost  of  Southern 
iron  $9.07  per  ton. 
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Section  6.  Comparison  of  Steel  Corporation's  integration  furnace  costs 
of  Bessemer,  Vorthem  basic,  and  Southern  pig  iron. 

For  convenience  in  comparison,  the  net  or  int^ration  furnace  costs 
Q.  e.,  exclusive  of  intermediate  profits  on  transfer  and  transportation) 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  Bessemer,  Northern  basic,  and  Southern 
pig  iron,  for  the  year  1910  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  163.— COMPARISON  OF  STEEL  CORPORATION'S  INTEGRATION  FURNACE  COSTS 
PER  GROSS  TON  FOR  BESSEMER,  NORTHERN  BASIC,  AND  SOUTHERN  FIG  IRON,  AS 
SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  CORPORATION.  FOR  1910. 


Item. 


Integmtion  cost  (exdoslye  of 
any  return  to  investment  on 
any  anterior  stage  of  produc- 
tion or  transportation). 


Company  or 

book  cost 

(which  does  not 

indndeanT 

intermediate 

profit). 


Bessemer.      Northern  basic. 


Soothem. 


QroBS  tans  produced 

Net  metallic  mixture 

Coke 

Limestone 

Labor 

Steam 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. . . 

Supplies  and  expense 

Relining  fund 

Surplus  gas  credit 

Furnace  cost  1 

Price  of  gross  metallic  mixture 

Price  of  net  metallic  mixture 

Per  cent  of  yield 

Price  of  coke  per  net  ton 

Pounds  of  coke  used  per  ton  of  product 


6,269,534 

S4.95 
8.30 
.41 
.66 
.04 
.09 
.38 
.18 
.i9 


4,643,177 

$6.28 
3.31 
.48 
.60 
.03 
.10 
.36 
.18 


586,273 

12.88 
3.80 
.19 
.76 
.13 
.19 
.69 
.20 
,1$ 


9.71 


10.09 


8.67 


12.80 
12.72 
55.0 
82.97 
2,222 


82.67 
12.58 
49.0 
82.86 
2,318 


$1.16 
$1.06 
37.4 
$2.47 

3,on 


1  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  exi>ense  and  depredaUon  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $0.50  per  ton.  (See  p.  373.) 

Cost  of  material. — The  ore  or  net  metaUic  mixture  of  the  South- 
em  p^  iron  averaged  only  $2.88,  as  against  $4.95  for  Bessemer  and 
$5.28  for  Northern  basic,  due  chiefly  to  the  very  small  freight  charges 
involved  in  getting  it  to  the  furnaces.  The  price  of  the  gross  metallic 
mixture  delivered  at  the  Southern  furnaces  was  only  $1.15  per  ton, 
as  compared  with  $2.80  for  Bessemer  iron  and  $2.67  for  basic  iron 
at  the  Northern  furnaces.  It  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron 
at  the  Northern  Bessemer  furnaces,  1.82  tons  of  metallic  mixture;  at 
the  Northern  basic  furnaces,  2.04  tons;  and  at  the  Southern  furnaces, 
2.67  tons;  these  figures  correspond  to  yields  of  55.0  per  cent,  49.0 
per  cent,  and  37.4  per  cent,  respectively. 
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The  coke  cost  of  the  Southern  furnaces,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
somewhat  higher,  namely,  $3.80  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  as  against  $3.30 
for  the  Northern  furnaces  making  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  $3.31  for 
those  making  basic.  This  was  due  partly  to  higher  costs  of  .coke  at 
ovens,  and  partly  to  the  very  much  larger  quantity  of  coke  required 
per  ton  of  pig  iron,  namely,  3,077  poimds  at  the  Southern  furnaces, 
2,222  at  the  Northern  Bessemer  furnaces,  and  2,318  pounds  at  the 
Northern  basic  furnaces.  These  together  more  than  offset  the  lower 
average  freight  charges  in  getting  the  coke  (or  the  coal  from  which 
the  coke  was  made)  to  the  furnaces. 

The  cost  of  limestone  was  considerably  lower  for  Southern  pig  iron, 
averaging  only  $0.19  per  ton,  as  against  $0.41  for  Bessemer  and  $0.48 
for  Northern  basic.  This  was  due  partly  to  lower  costs  of  quarrying 
tod  of  transporting  it  to  furnace,  but  also,  in  an  important  degree, 
to  the  use  of  Southern  ores  containing  large  quantities  of  lime,  which 
reduced  the  need  for  additional  fluxing  material.  Thus,  the  average 
quantity  of  limestone  used  by  the  Northern  furnaces  in  1910  was  1,028 
pounds  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  as  against  675  pounds  for  the  Southern 
furnaces.  There  was  a  marked  change  in  this  respect  as  compared 
with  former  years.     (See  p.  120.) 

Combining  the  costs  of  ore,  coke,  and  limestone,  the  cost  of  these 
three  materials  for  Southern  pig  iron  averaged  only  $6.87  per  ton,  as 
against  $8.66  for  Bessemer  and  $9.07  for  Northern  basic. 

This  shows  that  on  the  basis  of  integration  cost  of  material  Bessemer 
pig  iron  had  an  advantage  of  $0.41  per  ton  over  Northern  basic.  This 
advantage  depended  chiefly  on  a  lower  cost  of  ore  in  the  net  metallic 
mixture  after  transfer  profits  had  been  eliminated,  namely,  $4.95  for 
Bessemer  and  $5.28  for  basic,  a  difference  of  $0.33  per  ton.  This 
advantage  was  due  to  a  lower  net  cost  for  freight  for  the  ore  going  to 
the  Bessemer  furnaces.  There  was  little  compensating  advantage, 
evidently,  in  coke  freights  for  the  Northern  basic  furnaces,  as  the 
costs  of  coke  were  practically  the  same.  However,  as  the  basic  fur- 
naces used  a  little  more  coke  per  ton  of  pig  iron  (due  to  the  lower 
average  iron  content  of  basic  ores)  than  the  Bessemer  furnaces,  the 
former  must  have  had  a  small  freight  advantage  in  coke. 

Cost  above  b£ATErial. — The  Southern  furnaces  were  at  a  consider- 
able disadvantage  in  the  cost  above  material.  The  labor  cost  for 
Southern  pig  iron  was  $0.75  per  ton,  as  against  $0.55  for  Bessemer 
and  $0.56  for  Northern  basic,  and  the  other  operating  costs  were, 
respectively,  $0.95,  $0.50,  and  $0.46  per  ton  of  pig  iron.  The  total 
cost  above  material,  including  surplus  gas  credit,  of  Southern  pig 
iron  was,  therefore,  $1.70  per  ton,  as  against  $1.05  for  Bessemer  and 
$1.02  for  Northern  basic.  Nevertheless,  as  shown  below,  the  net 
furnace  cost  for  Southern  pig  iron  was  much  lower  than  either  of 
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these  two  Northern  grades,  on  account  of  its  much  lower  costs  for 
material. 

Furnace  cost. — The  marked  advantage  of  the  Southern  pig  iron 
costs,  even  on  a  net  basis,  is  evident  from  the  forgoing  table.  The 
fiimace  cost  of  Southern  pig  iron  was  only  $8.57  per  ton,  as*  against 
$9.71  for  Bessemer  and  $10.09  for  Northern  basic;  the  dLTerences 
were  $1.14  and  $1.52,  respectively.*  Of  course,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  quality  Southern  pig  iron  should  be  compared  with  Northern 
basic  and  not  with  Bessemer.  On  the  other  hand  Northern  pig  iron 
had  a  great  advantage  in  location  with  respect  to  the  chief  markets 
of  constunption.  For  market  points  north  of  the  Ohio  River  the 
freights  on  Southern  pig  iron  were  much  higher  on  the  average  than 
on  Northern  pig  iron,  which  more  than  offset  the  advantage  in  cost 
of  production  shown  above. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

STEEI  COBPOBATIOV'S  IHTEGBATIOV  COSTS  OF  IVGOTS 

FOB  1910. 

Section  1.  Introductory. 

The  two  chief  kinds  of  steel  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1910 
were  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel.  Descriptions  of  the  Bessemer 
process  and  of  the  open-hearth  processes  of  making  steel  have  already 
been  given.     (See  pp.  129-133.) 

The  proportions  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  Bessemer 
and  open-hearth  steel  to  the  total  production  in  the  United  States  in 
1910  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Tabu  164.--COMPABI80N  OF  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  BESSEMER  AND  OPEN-HEARTH 
STEEL  PRODUCED  BY  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION  WITH  THE  TOTAL  PRODUCTION 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FOR  1910. 


Item. 


Total 
United  States. 


Steel 
Corporattoa. 


Percent. 


r  Ingots  and  eaitlngw 

OiMn4iearth  ingots  and  castings 

Total 


QrouUmt. 
9,413,773 
16,504,509 


Qroutont, 
5,796,323 
8,888,146 


6L6 
5a8 


25,917,281 


14,179,309 


64.7 


While  the  foregoing  table  shows  the  production  of  both  ingots  and 
castings;  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  consists  of  ingots. 

Bessemer  steel  is  of  two  kinds,  namely,  billet  steel  and  rail  steel, 
both  of  which  were  produced  in  large  quantities,  but  the  tonnage  was 
not  reported  separately  for  the  United  States.  The  quantity  of 
Bessemer  rail  ingots  produced  can  be  determined  very  closely,  how- 
ever, from  the  tonnage  of  Bessemer  raUs.  The  quantity  of  Bessemer 
rails  produced  would  indicate  that  about  one-quarter  of  the  Bessemer 
steel  produced  in  the  United  States  was  Bessemer  rail  steel,  and 
similarly  about  one-quarter  of  the  Bessemer  steel  produced  by  the 
Steel  Corporation  was  rail  steel. 

Open-hearth  steel  may  be  either  acid  or  basic.    But  little  of  the 
former  is  produced  in  the  United  States  and  only  a  very  small  quantity 
by  the  Steel  Corporation. 
420 
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Section  2.  Steel  Corporation's  integration  cost  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots 
for  1910. 

Most  of  the  Bessemer  steel  produced  is  billet  steel,  which,  as  already 
noted  (see  p.  143),  is  substantially  the  same  as  rail  steel,  except  that  a 
smaller  quantity  of  manganese  is  required  for  billet  steel,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  cost  tends  to  be  a  little  lower.  The  production 
of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  by  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910,  namely, 
4,395,606  tons,  was  considerably  larger  than  that  of  Bessemer  rail 
ingots,  constituting,  in  fact,  76.9  per  cent  of  the  Corporation's  Besse- 
mer ingot  production. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  works  cost  of  Bessemer 
billet  ingots  for  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910,  together  with  the 
intercompany  profits  included  in  the  items  of  cost  and  the  int^;ration 
works  cost: 

Tablb  16S.— steel  CORPORATION'S  WORKS  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BBSSEMER  BIL- 
LET  mOOTS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES'  COST  SHEETS,  APPROXIMATE 
INTERCOMPANY  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  INTEGRATION  WORKS  C08T« 
AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  CORPORATION,  FOR  1910. 

[4,895,006  srosB  tons.) 


Item. 


Company 

or 
book  cost 


Inter* 
company 
profit  (ap- 
proximate). 


Integration  cost 
(ezcltuive  of 
ai^  return  to 

investment  OQ 
any  anterior 

stage  of 
prodactionor 

transportation). 


Pig  iron  and  sorap 

Manguma .• 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

Molds  and  stools 

liaterlals  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  expense 

Worksoosti , 

Filoe  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used 

Pounds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used . . . 

Prioe  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 


$15.16 
.29 
.49 
.15 
.14 
.00 
.06 
.25 


$4.39 


.02 
.01 


$10.77 
.96 
.49 
.18 
.14 
.OS 
.06 


16.63 


4.45 


12.18 


$13.86 
2,482 
$9.28 
49 
$1.30 


$4.01 


$2.63 
$0.38 


$9.88 
2,488 
$6.65 

90.98 


1  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $0.60  per  ton.    (Sec  p.  373.) 

Cost  of  material. — ^The  material  for  the  production  of  Bessemer 
billet  ingots  was  chiefly  Bessemer  pig  iron,  the  proportion  of  scrap 
used  being  very  small.  Thus,  to  produce  the  4,395,606  tons  of 
Bessemer  billet  ingots  there  were  used  4,517,628  tons  of  Bessemer 
pig  iron  and  352,770  tons  of  scrap,  or  93  per  cent  and  7  per  cent, 
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respectiyely.  Included  with  the  pig  iron  was  the  iron  in  the  sjnegel 
and  ferromanganese  used. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  for  1910 
was  $15.16  per  ton  of  ingots.  Tliis  company  or  book  cost  included  a 
large  item  of  intercompany  profit,  which  has  been  already  explained 
(see  p.  372),  going  to  other  subsidiary  companies  which  produced  or 
transported  the  materials  used.  The  profit  was  derived  almost 
wholly  from  the  transfer  profits  on  ore  and  coke  and  from  transpor- 
tation profits  on  ore.  This  profit,  as  shown  in  the  second  column  of 
the  table,  averaged  $4.39  per  ton  of  ingots,  corresponding  to  a  profit 
of  $4.01  per  ton  m  the  price  of  pig  iron  and  scrap.  This  constituted 
the  total  remuneration  per  ton  going  to  the  producing  or  transpor- 
tation companies  so  far  as  this  quantity  of  material  was  concerned. 

Deducting  the  intercompany  profit  of  $4.39  per  ton  from  the  com- 
pany or  book  cost,  namely,  $15.16  per  ton,  gives  a  net  or  integration 
cost  of  the  pig  iron  and  lacrap  used  of  $10.77. 

As  noted. elsewhere,  the  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  per  ton  of 
billet  ingots  was  determined  by  the  price  per  ton  of  the  pig  iron  and 
scrap  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  conversion. 

The  average  integration  price  at  which  the  pig  iron  and -scrap  was 
used  was  $9.85  per  ton  and  the  net  cost  of  waste,  $0.92  per  ton.  As 
the  matjBrial  was  largely  Bessemer  pig  iron,  and  as  the  above  cost  figure 
is  exclusive  of  all  profit,  a  close  correspondence  between  the  average 
integration  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  namely,  $9.71  per  ton  (see 
p.  399),  and  the  int^ration  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used,  as 
noted  above,  $9.85  per  ton,  would  be  expected.  The  difference  of 
$0.14  per  ton  was  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  the  average  cost  at 
the  plants  making  the  Bessemer  pig  iron  used  for  producing  billet 
ingots  was  higher  than  the  average  cost  at  the  plants  making  the 
Bessemer  pig  iron  used  for  producing  rail  ingots. 

It  required  1.11  gross  tons  or  2,482  pounds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  to 
produce  a  gross  ton  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots.  From  this  amount  there 
were  recovered  49  pounds  of  scrap  per  ton  of  ingots,  which  reduced 
the  actual  loss  in  weight  from  a  gross  amount  of  242  pounds  to  193 
poimds  per  ton.  The  actual  loss  in  weight  was,  therefore,  7.8  per 
cent. 

Manganese,  which  is  used  to  toughen  the  steel,  may  also  be  classi- 
fied as  a  material.  Practically  the  only  difference  between  billet 
and  rail  ingots,  as  noted  elsewhere,  is  that  the  latter  contains  a  larger 
proportion  of  manganese.  The  average  6ompany  or  book  cost  of 
manganese  was  $0.29  per  ton  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots.  The  average 
quantity  used  was  slightly  more  than  12  pounds;  the  average. price 
per  ton  of  manganese  (this  not  including  the  value  of  the  pig  iron  in 
the  ferroniianganese)  was  $52.72.    There  was  a  small  intercompany 
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profit  in  the  item  of  manganese,  namely,  $0.08  per  ton  of  billet 
ingots,  which  goes  back  ahnost  entirely  to  the  same  sources  as  does 
the  profit  in  the  pig  iron  (i.  e.,  to  ore  and  coke). 

Cost  aboyb  matebial. — ^The  company  or  book  cost  above  mate- 
rial of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  for  1910  was  $1.18  per  ton.  This 
included  intercompany  profit  iten^  amounting  to  $0.03  per  ton,  prin* 
cipally  on  coke  used  in  the  cupolas  and  on  materials  used  in  making 
molds  and  stools,  which  gives  a  net  or  i^tegratio^  cost  above  material 
of  $1.15  per  ton. 

Labor  was  tibe  most  important  item.  The  average  cost  of  labor, 
as  shown  by  the  cost  statement,  was  $0.49  per  ton.  This,  it  should 
be  remembered,  embraced  only  those  diarges  for  labor  which  were 
classified  as  such  under  the  accounting  system  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, namely,  all  forms  of  producing  labor  ^d  labor  in  repairs  and 
maintenance.  There  was,  in  addition,  considerable  labor  in  other 
items  of  cost.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  item  oi 
labor,  as  shown  on  the  ingot  cost  statements,  covered  the  labor  ex- 
p^ise  of  the  Bessemer  plant  only. 

The  fuel  used  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots  is  chiefly  coke  for  melt- 
ing the  cold  pig  iron  and  scrap  in  the  cupola  fiunaces.  The  com- 
pany or  book  cost  of  this  item  was  $0.15  per  ton  of  billet  ingots. 
Included  therein  was  a  small  amount  of  intercompany  profit,  namely, 
$0.02  per  ton,  which  related  to  the  transfer  profits  contained  in  the 
cupola  coke  used. 

The  average  cost  of  steam — ^principally  ppwer  to  provide  the  air 
blast  for  the  Bessemer  converters — ^was  $0.14  per  ton  of  billet  ingots. 
Surplus  gas  from  blast  furnaces  was  used  to  a  considerable  extent. 

In  molds  and  stools,  which  cost  $0.09  p^  ton  of  Bessemer  billet 
ingots,  there  was  an  intercompany  profit  of  $0.01  per  ton. 

The  average  cost  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  was 
$0.06  per  ton  and  of  supphes  and  expense,  $0.25  per  ton. 

WoBKS  C50ST. — ^The  company  or  book  works  cost  of  Bessemer  billet 
ingots  for  1910  was  $16.63  per  ton,  and  the  total  intercompany  profit 
embraced  therein  was  $4.45  per  ton.  Deducting  this  total  inter- 
company profit  leaves  an  integration  works  cost  of  $12.18  per  ton  of 
ingots,  which  is,  of  course,  exclusive  of  any  return  to  the  anterior 
stages  of  production,  transportation,  and  manufacture. 

No  provisions  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depre- 
ciation appearing  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  are  comprised  in  the 
cost  statement.  The  Bureau  did  not  apportion  them  for  1910.  An 
additional  cost  for  general  expense  and  depreciation  of  $0.60  per  ton 
(including  cumulative  charges  for  pig  iron)  is  probably  a  normal 
requirement.  (See  p.  373.)  If  this  be  added  to  the  works  integration 
cost,  the  total  int^ration  cost  would  be  $12.78  per  ton. 
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Comparison  or  costs  at  different  plants. — The  company  or 
book  works  cost  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  is  given  below  for  the  year 
1910  for  each  of  the  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  The  plants 
have  been  designated  by  letters  and  arranged  according  to  rank  in 
works  cost.  For  convenience  in  making  comparisons  subtotals  of 
cost  of  material  and  cost  above  material  have  been  given. 

Table  166.— COMPANY  OR  BOOK  WORKS  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OP  BESSEMER  B^LET 
ingots  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  PLANTS  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION  (DESIGNATED 
BY  LETTERS)  AND  AVERAGE  FOR  ALL  PLANTS,  FOR  1910. 

[Produotioii  of  individual  plaoti  indicated,  approximately,  by  reman  numerals  in  the  foUowlng  groupa: 
I,  under  150,000  gross  tons;  n,  from  150,000  to  300,000  gross  tons;  m,  from  800,000  to  450,000  gross  toos; 
IV,  over  450,000  gross  tons.] 


Item. 

A 

(IV) 

B 
(HI) 

C 

(m) 

D 

(I) 

E 
(IV) 

F 

(IV) 

G 
(IH) 

114.27 
.28 

113.91 
.87 

$14.35 
.29 

$14.30 
.68 

$14.89 
.35 

$14.56 

.20 

$15.81 

lI'a.iwaiMmft    . ,..,-r,. ...... r..»- 

.25 

Cost  of  material 

14.66 

14.28 

14.64 

14.98 

15.24 

14.84 

16.06 

Labor 

.39 
.54 

.62 

.74 

.40 
.72 

.51 
.67 

.46 
.50 

.54 
.83 

.42 

OthW  ItAHIS. T  ,      r 

•51 

Cost  above  material 

.98 

1.36 

L12 

1.18 

'   .96 

1.87 

.98 

Works  oosti 

15.48 

15.64 

15.76 

16.  U 

16.20 

16.31 

16.99 

Item. 

H 
(IV) 

I 

on) 

J 

a) 

K 

(m) 

L 
(H) 

M 

(D 

AD 
plants. 

Pig  iron  and  scrap 

115.88 
.24 

$16.00 
.21 

$15.60 
.29 

$16.56 
.27 

$16.54 
.36 

$16.13 
.23 

$16.16 

lI'a.iwaiMmft 

.29 

Cost  of  material 

10.12 

16.21 

15.98 

16.88 

16.90 

16.36 

15  45 

LabOT  

.48 
.72 

.43 
.68 

.73 
.97 

.53 
.78 

.62 
.98 

.94 
L46 

.40 

Other  it^ms 

.69 

Cost  above  material 

1.20 

1.11 

1.70 

1.26 

1.60 

2.40 

1.1$ 

Works  cost  * 

17.32 

17.32 

17.68 

18.09 

18.50 

18.76 

16.68 

The  works  cost  does  not  indude  the  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $0.60  per  ton.    (See  p.  873.) 

The  most  significant  figures  in  this  table  are  those  for  cost  above 
material.  The  total  cost  above  material  at  the  plants  having  the 
lowest  cost  was  only  $0.93  per  ton,  while  the  cost  above  material 
at  the  plant  having  the  highest  cost  was  $2.40  per  ton. 

The  greatest  variation  in  the  cost  above  material  was  in  labor. 
The  marked  variation  in  the  cost  of  labor  was  probably  due  to  differ- 
ences in  equipment  and  in  output.  No  part  of  the  difference  was 
due  to  accounting  variations,  as  the  Steel  Corporation  has  systema- 
tized the  cost  accounts  of  all  its  subsidiaries.  In  comparing  the  impor- 
tant differences  in  the  costs  of  ''other  items"  it  was  found  that  the 
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plants  with  the  lowest  costs  were  the  ones  which  had  the  advantage 
of  the  use,  in  part  at  least,  of  surplus  gas  from  contiguous  blast  fur- 
naces, and  conversely,  the  plants  with  the  highest  costs  were  the 
ones  which  were  not  so  supplied. 

In  the  following  table  the  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  Bes- 
semer billet  ingots  for  1910  has  been  arranged  by  cost  groups  blow- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  company  or  book  works  cost,  the  integration 
works  cost: 

HlABLE  107.— COST  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  BESSEBfER  BILLET  INGOTS  FOR  THE  PLANTS 
OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION,  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  DIFFERENCES  IN  (1) 
COMPANY  OB  BOOK  WORKS  COST  AND  (2)  INTEGRATION  WORKS  COST,  FOR  1910. 


Cost  group. 

Plants. 

Total 
tomiage. 

Average 
oostX 

From  tl5  to  $16. . 

COMFANT  OB  BOOK  WOBKB  COST. 

3 

4 
8 
8 

1,339,432 

1,506,679 

980,667 

676,838 

$15.61 

From  $16  to  $17 , 

16.41 

From  $17  to  $18 

17.36 

From  $18  to  $19  . 

18.32 

Total    ... 

13 

M96,006 

16.68 

nrrsoBAnoN  wobbs  co«t. 

TmnfiitAtia. 

6 

4 
3 

1 

1,439,407 

1,613,466 

251,246 

92,4197 

11.50 

nK«i$12to$13 

13.75 

From  $13  to  $14 

13.57 

From  $14  to  $15 - 

14.54 

Total 

13 

4,396,006 

13.18 

1  This  does  not  imdude  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  stkown 
on  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $0.60  per  ton.    (See  p.  373.) 

At  6  of  the  13  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation  producing  2,439,407 
tons,  or  over  55  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  Bessemer  billet 
ingots  in  1910,  the  average  integration  works  cost  was  only  $11.56 
per  ton.  The  average  integration  works  cost  at  the  remaining  plants 
was  considerably  higher,  the  cost  increasing  with  the  decrease  in  out- 
put. The  average  output  per  plant  of  the  plants  with  an  integration 
cost  of  from  $11  to  $12  per  ton  was  406,568  tons;  from  $12  to  $13 
per  ton,  403,114  tons;  and  from  $13  to  $14  per  ton,  only  125,623 
tons,  while  the  single  plant  with  a  cost  of  $14.54  per  ton  produced 
less  than  100,000  tons. 

The  lowest  integration  works  cost  (including  an  assumed  normal 
additional  cost  of  $0.60  per  ton)  at  any  plant  was  $11.83,  and  the 
highest  was  $15.14. 

A  more  satisfactory  comparison  of  cost  and  output  can  be  made 
by  showing  the  average  integration  works  cost  according  to  tonnage 
grouping.    There  are  given,  therefore,  in  the  following  table  the  inte- 
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gration  works  cost  and  the  integration  cost  above  material,  -grouped 
on  the  basis  of  output: 

Tablb  168.-COST  OF  PRODUCTION  PER  GROSS  TON  OP  BESSElfER  BILLET  INOOTS 
FOR  THE  PLANTS  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION,  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 
OUTPUT  SHOWING  (1)  INTEGRATION  WORKS  COST,  (2)  INTEGRATION  WORKS  COST 
ABOVE  MATERIAL,  FOR  1910. 


Tonnage  group  (gross  tons). 


Plants. 


Total 
tonnage. 


Average 
intf>graaon 
works  cost.  1 


Av 
integral 
works  cost 
above 

materiaL 


Unvler  liHVOOO 

From  1M,000  to  300,000. 
From  900,000  to  450,000. 
Otv  450,000 

Total 


208,040 

165,523 

1,806,751 

2,210,392 


S13.65 
13.70 
12.09 
11.99 


$1.01 
1.53 
1.11 
l.OQ 


4,395,606 


12.18 


1.15 


1  This  does  not  Include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown 
on  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  t0.60  per  ton.    (See  p.  873.) 

This  classification  of  the  cost  data  shows  that  with  one  exception 
there  was  a  decline  in  both  the  integration  works  cost  and  tiie  in- 
tegration cost  above  material  as  the  output  increased.  Thus,  the 
int^ration  works  cost  at  the  plants  producing  less  than  150,000  tons 
was  $13.65  per  ton;  at  the  plant  producing  from  150,000  to  300,000 
tons,  $13.70  per  ton;  at  .the  plants  producing  from  300,000  to  450,000 
tons,  $12.09  per  ton,  and  at  the  plants  producing  over  450,000  tons, 
$11.99  per  ton.  There  was  a  still  larger  relative  difference  in  the 
cost  above  material.  At  the  plants  producing  less  than  150,000  tons 
the  average  cost  above  material  was  $1.91  per  ton  while  at  that  pro- 
ducing from  150,000  to  300,000  tons  the  cost  above  material  was  $1.53 
per  ton.  The  decline  in  Hie  cost  above  material  at  the  plants  pro- 
ducing from  300,000  to  450,000  tons  was  still  more  marked. 

Section  3.  Steel  Corporation's  integration  cost  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots 
for  1910. 

Formerly  all  rails  were  produced  from  Bessemer  steel,  both  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  and  for  the  Steel  Corporation  in  particular; 
but  the  rail  production  for  the  coxmtry  in  1910  was  about  equally 
divided  between  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  Bessemer  rails,  and  therefore  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots,  is  a 
matter  of  especial  interest.  In  the  first  place,  the  Bessemer  process 
is  cheaper  than  the  open-hearth  process,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
most  of  the  rails  produced  or  sold  in  foreign  countries  are  made  by 
the  Bessemer  process  (either  acid  or  basic). 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  works  cost  of  Bessemer  rail 
ingots  for  the  Steel  Corporation  for  1910,  as  shown  by  the  books  of 
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the  pToducing  companies,  together  with  the  intercompany  profits 
included  in  the  items  of  cost  and  the  iQtegration  woite  cost: 

Tablb  1W.-STEEL  CORPORATION'S  WORKS  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BESSEMER  RAIL 
INGOTS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES'  COST  SHEETS,  APPROXIMATE 
INTERCOMPANY  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  INTEGRATION  WORKS 
COST,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  CORPORATION,  FOR  1910. 

(1,399,127  gross  tons.] 


Item. 


Company 

or 
book  cost 


Intercom- 
pany profit 
(approxi- 
mate). 


Integration 
cost  (exeluslre 
of  any  return 
to  Investment 
on  any  anterior 

stage  of 

production  or 

transportation). 


Pig  iron  and  scrap. 

Manganese 

Labor 


Steam 

Molds  and  stoob 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance . 
8«9pllaB  and  expense 


$14.90 
.77 
.52 
.10 
.13 
.08 
.07 
.28 


S4.66 
KOt 


.01 


$10.24 
.78 
.62 
.09 
.13 
.07 
.00 
.38 


Woiks  costs.. 


10.85 


4.08 


12.17 


Price  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used ... . 
PooBds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used. 

Price  of  scrM>  recovered 

Pounds  of  sorap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 


$13.96 

2,442 

$9.42 

77 

$0.94 


$4.30 


$2.86 
$0.30 


$9.00 
2,442 

$6.57 

77 

$0.04 


iLoes. 

s  Tbis  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  sliown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  wbich  may  be  assumed  at  $0.60  per  ton.    (See  p.  873. ) 

The  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots  for 
1910  was  1^399,127  tons  or  only  24.1  per  cent  of  its  Bessemer  ingot 
production.  Bessemer  rail  ingots  were  produced  at  only  two  of  the 
Steel  Corporation's  plants.  One  plant  produced  796,542  tons  and 
the  other  602,585  tons. 

Cost  of  material. — ^The  material  for  producing  Bessemer  rail 
ingots  was  chiefly  Bessemer  pig  iron.  Only  a  small  percentage  of 
scrap  was  used.  To  produce  the  above  1,399,127  tons  of  Bessemer 
rail  ingots  required  the  use  of  1,525,279  tons  of  metal  of  which 
1,382,293  tons,  or  91  per  cent,  were  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  142,986 
tons,  or  9  per  cent,  were  of  scrap. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  was 
$14.90  per  ton  of  rail  ingots.  This  company  or  book  cost  included, 
however,  as  shown  in  the  second  column  of  the  table,  an  inter- 
company profit  item,  as  explained  above,  going  to  other  subsidiary 
companies  which  produced  or  transported  the  material  used.    This 
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profit  goes  back  through  the  pig  iron  to  the  raw  material,  consisting 
chiefly  gf  tranter  profits  on  ore  and  coke  and  transportation  profits 
on  ore.  The  amount  of  this  intercompany  profit  was  $4.66  per  ton 
of  Bessemer  rail  ingots,  corresponding  to  a  profit  of  $4.36  per  ton 
in  the  price  of  pig  iron  and  scrap;  this  comprised  the  total  remu- 
neration per  ton  accruing  to  such  producing  or  carrying  companies 
for  such  products  or  services.  Deducting  the  intercompany  profit 
in  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  of  $4.66  per  ton  from  the  company  or  book 
cost  of  $14.90  gives  an  integration  cost  of  $10.24  per  ton. 

The  integration  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  per  ton  and  the  net 
cost  of  waste  in  conversion — the  factors  determining  the  cost  of  pig 
iron  and  scrap  per  ton  of  ingots — were  $9.60  per  ton  and  $0.64  per 
ton,  respectively.  This  average  price  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  was  $0.11 
less  than  the  average  furnace  cost  of  the  total  Bessemer  pig  iron  pro- 
duction. (See  Table  150,  p.  396.)  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  price 
of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots  was  slightly 
above  the  cost  of  the  total  Bessemer  pig  iron  production.  Combin- 
ing the  quantities  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  in  making 
Bessemer  billet  and  Bessemer  rail  ingots  gives  a  total  consumption 
of  6,395,677  tons  at  an  average  price  of  $9.79,  whereas  the  production 
of  Bessemer  pig  iron  was  6,269,534  tons  and  the  integration  cost  $9.71 
per  ton.  The  difference  of  only  $0.08  per  ton  was  partly  due  to  han- 
dling charges  and  partly  to  the  use  of  small  quantities  of  scrap. 

It  required  1.09  gross  tons  or  2,442  pounds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap 
to  produce  a  gross  ton  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots.  From  this  gross 
charge  there  were  recovered  77  pounds  of  scrap  per  ton  of  ingots 
which  reduced  the  gross  loss  in  weight  of  202  pounds  to  a  net  loss 
of  125  pounds.     The  net  loss  in  weight  was,  therefore,  5.1  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  manganese  in  the  manufacture  of  rail  ingots  is  a  more 
important  item  than  for  billet  ingots.  The  quantity  of  manganese 
used  per  ton  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots  was  nearly  31  pounds  and  the 
price  per  ton  of  manganese,  not  including  the  value  of  the  pig  iron 
in  the  spiegel  and  ferromanganese,  averaged  $56.19  per  gross  ton. 
The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  manganese  per  ton  of  Bessemer 
rail  ingots  was,  therefore,  $0.77.  Taking  all  the  Bessemer  rail  ingot 
production  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  the  prices  at  which  manganese 
(and  other  similar  metallic  additions)  were  chained  to  the  steel  works 
resulted  in  an  intercompany  loss  instead  of  an  intercompany  profit; 
this  loss,  however,  amounted  to  a  little  less  than  $0.01  per  ton  of 
product. 

Cost  above  material. — The  total  company  or  book  cost  above 
material  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots  for  1910  was  $1.18  per  ton.  Included 
in  this  company  cost  were  certain  items  of  intercompany  profit, 
chiefly  on  coke  used  in  the  cupolas,  materials  used  in  repairs  and 
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mainteiiance  and  in  making  molds  and  stools,  amounting  to  $0.03  per 
ton.  Deducting  this  profit  gives  an  integration  works  cost  above 
material  of  $1.15  per  ton. 

Labor  was  the  largest  single  item  of  cost  above  material.  The  labor 
cost,  as  shown  by  the  cost  statement,  was  $0.52  per  ton  of  ingots. 
This  cost,  as  in  other  similar  cost  statements,  embraced  only  those 
charges  for  labor  which  were  classified  as  such  under  the  accounting 
system  of  the  Steel  Corporation  and  included  all  forms  of  producing 
labor  and  labor  in  repairs  and  maintenance.  There  was,  in  addition, 
considerable  labor  in  other  items  of  cost.  Furthermore,  the  item  of 
labor,  as  shown  on  the  cost  statement,  covered  the  labor  expense  of 
the  Bessemer  works  only. 

The  company  or  book  cost  of  fuel — cupola  coke  used  in  melting 
cold  pig  iron  and  scrap — ^was  $0.10  per  ton.  Included  in  this  com- 
pany cost  was  a  small  amount  of  int^XK>mpany  profit  which  averaged 
SO.Ol  per  ton.  This  arose  from  the  intercompany  transfer  of  coke 
at  a  profit. 

The  cost  of  steam  was  $0.13  per  ton  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots.  This 
item  of  cost  was  chiefly  for  power  to  provide  the  air  blast  for  the 
Bessemer  converters.  The  fuel  used  was  largely  surplus  gas  from 
blast  furnaces.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  there  was  no  intercom- 
pany profit  of  any  importance  in  this  item  of  cost. 

The  average  company  or  book  costs  of  molds  and  stools  and  of 
materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  were  $0.08  and  $0.07  per  ton, 
respectively.  In  each  of  these  items  of  cost  were  found  transfer 
profits  on  materials  used  amounting  to  $0.01  per  ton  of  product. 
Supplies  and  expense  amounted  to  $0.28  per  ton  of  ingots.  There 
was  no  intercompany  transfer  profit  in  this  item. 

Works  cost. — The  company  or  book  works  cost  of  Bessemer  rail 
ingots  for  1910  was  $16.85  per  ton  and  the  total  intercompany  profit 
included  therein  was  $4.68  per  ton. 

Deducting  the  total  intercompany  profit  ($4.68  per  ton)  from  the 
company  or  book  works  cost  of  the  ingots,  reduced  it  from  $16.85  to 
$12.17  per  ton.  This  constituted  the  works  cost  of  these  ingots, 
exclusive  of  any  return  to  the  anterior  stages  of  production,  trans- 
portation, and  manufacture. 

This  works  cost,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  does  not  allow  for  any 
general  expense  or  depreciation  (additional  cost)  appearing  in  the 
profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  producing  companies  and  not  allocated 
to  particular  products.  The  Bureau  did  not  apportion  these  expenses 
for  the  year  1910,  but  if  the  estimated  normal  charge  for  general  ex- 
pense and  depreciation  (see  p.  373)  were  used,  namely,  $0.60  per  ton 
(which  includes  cumulative  charges  for  pig  iron),  the  total  book  cost 
would  be  $17.45  per  ton  and  the  integration  cost  $12.77  per  ton. 
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Section  4.  Steel  Corporatien's  integration  cost  of  basic  open-lieartk 
ingots  for  1910. 

The  basic  open-hearth  processes  used  by  the  Steel  Corporation  are 
the  ordinary  basic  process  in  the  North,  and  the  duplex  process  in  the 
South.  The  duplex  process  consists  in  first  putting  basic  pig  iron 
through  an  acid  Bessemer  converter,  chiefly  to  remove  the  silicon, 
and  then  treating  the  metal  in  basic  open-hearth  furnaces  to  remove 
the  phosphorus.  A  description  of  the  basic  processes  has  already 
been  given.     (See  pp.  130-133.) 

The  two  processes  are  so  different  that  the  costs  for  each  should  be 
stated  separately.  Furthermore,  the  Northern  costs  show  important 
items  of  intercompany  profit,  while  the  Southern  costs,  being  those 
for  a  completely  unified  company  (Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad 
Co.)i  do  not  show  any  such  profits  in  their  costs. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  average  works  costs  of  basic 
open-hearth  ingots  at  the  Northern  plants  and  at  the  Southern  plants 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910,  together  with  the  intercompany 
profit  included  in  the  items  of  cost  i^d  the  integration  works  cost. 

Tabus  170.— STEEL  CORPORATION'S  WORKS  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OP  BASIC  OPEN- 
HEARTH  INGOTS  AT  NORTHERN  WORKS  AND  AT  SOUTHERN  WORKS,  AS  SHOWN 
BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES'  COST  SHEETS,  APPROXIMATE  INTERCOMPANY  PROP- 
ITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  INTEGRATION  WORKS  COST,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE 
RECORDS  OF  THE  CORPORATION,  FOR  1910. 


Item. 


Northttn  (7,472,908  gross  tons). 


Company 

or  book 

cost 


Intsroom- 
any  profit 
(approxi- 
mate). 


Integratioo 
cost  (exclusive 
ofany  retom 
to  investment 
on  any  anterior 
stage  of  pro- 
duction or 
transportation). 


Southern 
(509,007. 
tons), 


Company  or 

book  cost 

(which  does 

notlndudeaay 

intermediate 

profit). 


Pig  iron  and  scrap . 

Manganese 

Limestone 

Lrtwr 

Fuel 


Molds  and  stools 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance.. 

Supplies  and  expense 

Rebuilding  fund 


$14.37 
.36 
.14 
.68 
.65 
.01 
.09 
.09 
.44 
.36 


$3.48 
.02 


.02 


.02 


$10.89 
.34 
.14 
.68 
.63 
.01 
.07 


.36 


$9.36 
.63 
.22 
.79 
.02 
.10 
.81 
.16 
.70 
.45 


Works  cost ». 


17.19 


3.54 


13.65 


13.34 


Prtee  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used. . . 
Poonds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used. 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered , 

Net  cost  of  waste , 


$13.33 
2,521 

$11.45 

123 

$L04 


$3.24 


$2.85 
$0.24 


$10.09 

2,521 

$8.60 

123 

$0.80 


$8.43 
3,660 
$6.06 
130 
90.93 


I  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
Oks  profit  and  loss  accounts,  whfeh  may  be  assumed  at  $0.85  per  ton  at  the  Northern  works  and  $0.96  per  ton 
9l  the  Southern  works.    (See  p.  373.) 
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NoBTUEBN  WORKS. — The  Steel  Corporation's  total  production  of 
basic  open-hearth  ingots  for  1910  was  7,981,910  tons.  Of  this  total 
7,472,903*  tons,  or  93.6  per  cOTit,  were  produced  at  its  Northern 
woiks,  aad  509,007  tons,  or  6.4  per  cent,  at  its  Southern  works. 

Cost  of  materioL — The  material  for  producing  basic  open-hearth 
ingots  consisted  chiefly  of  basic  pig  iron  and  scrap.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  ore,  cinder,  and  scale  was  used  also.  A  much  lai^r  propor- 
tion of  scrap  is  used  in  the  open-hearth  process  than  in  the  Bessemer 
process.  Thus,  to  produce  these  7,472,903  tons  of  basic  open-hearth 
ingots  there  were  U3ed  8,408,739  tons  of  metal  consisting  of  4,727,634 
tons  of  pig  iron,  3,272,407  tons  of  scrap,  and  408,698  tons  of  ope, 
cinder,  and  scale.  The  material  consisted,  therefore,  of  approxi- 
mately 56  per  cent  of  pig  iron,  39  p^  cent  of  scrap,  and  5  per  cent  of 
ore,  cindar,  and  scale. 

The  aTsrege  company  or  book  coat  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  at  N<HiJ)- 
^m  works  was  $14.37  per  ton  of  ingots.  This  cost  included  a  laige 
item  of  intercompany  profit,  shown  in  the  second  column  of  the 
table,  which,  as  has  already  been  explained  above,  represents  the 
total  profit  earned  by  other  subsidiary  companies  on  the  material 
charged  in  the  cost  sheet,  and  constituted,  in  so  far  as  these  quanti- 
tities  of  material  are  concerned,  the  return  on  the  capital  invested  in 
anterior  stages  of  production  and  transportation.  This  profit  goes 
back  almost  wholly  to  the  transfer  and  transportation  profits  on  ore 
and  coke. 

The  average  profit  in  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  amounted,  to  $3.48  per 
ton  of  ingots,  which  corresponds  to  a  profit  of  $3.24  per  ton  in  the 
price  of  pig  iron  and  scrap.  Deducting  the  intercompany  profit  of 
S3  48  per  ton  of  ingots  from  the  company  or  book  cost  of  $14.37  gives 
an  integration  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  of  only  $10.89  per  ton  of 
ingots.  .The  integration  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  per  ton  was 
$10.09  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  conversion  was  $0.80  per  ton  ai 
product,  making  a  net  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  per  ton  of  ingots 
$10.89,  as  noted  above. 

It  required  1.13  tons  or  2,521  poimds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  to  pro- 
duce a  gross  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots.  From  this  gross  charge 
there  were  recovered  123  pounds  of  scrap  per  ton  of  product,  which 
reduced  the  net  loss  in  weight  to  158  pounds  per  ton.  The  net  loss  iu 
weight  was,  therefore,  6.3  per  cent. 

Manganese  and  limestone  also  are  here  classified  as  material.  The 
average  company  or  book  cost  of  manganese  was  $0.36  per  ton  of 
Northern  basic  open-hearth  ingots.  As  this  basic  open-hearth  steel 
was  both  rail  and  billet  steel,  the  cost  of  manganese  was  higher  than 

i  The  aEV«ng»oo6t  of  3,707,7<M  tans  of  this  total  was  givoa  la  the  Boraao's  Prriimiimry  Roport  on  Cost  of 
Production,  data  for  the  remainder  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  productioo  of  hatio  tq^en-hearth  iofots  aft  ifti 
Northern  works  not  being  available  at  that  t 
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it  would  have  been  if  the  steel  had  been  all  billet  steel  and  considera- 
bly lower  than  if  the  steel  had  been  all  rail  steel.  The  average  quan- 
tity of  manganese  used  per  ton  of  ingots  was  12  pounds  and  the 
average  price  per  ton  of  manganese^  not  including  the  value  of  the 
pig  iron  in  the  ferromanganesC;  was  $66.09  per  ton.  In  the  man- 
ganese used  there  was  an  intercompany  profit,  averaging  $0.02  per 
ton  of  ingots. 

Limestone  is  used  in  the  basic  open-hearth  process  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  the  phosphorus  in  the  iron  and  forms  an  important  itenot 
of  cost.  The  average  cost  of  limestone  was  $0.14  per  ton  of  ingots. 
A  very  small  amount  of  intercompany  profit,  less  than  one-half  cent 
per  ton,  was  included  in  this  cost. 

Cost  above  maieridl. — The  total  company  or  book  cost  above  mate- 
rial of  basic  open-hearth  ingots  at  the  Northern  works  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  for  1910  was  $2.32  per  ton.  This  company  or  book  cost 
included  intercompany  profit  items  amounting  to  $0.04  per  ton, 
arising  principally  from  transfer  profits  on  coal  used  for  making 
producer  gas  and  on  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  molds  and 
stools. 

Of  the  cost  above  material  in  the  making  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots 
the  items  of  labor  and  fuel  were  the  most  important.  The  average 
cost  of  labor  was  $0.68  per  ton.  This  embraces  all  forms  of  pro- 
ducing labor  and  labor  in  repairs  and  maintenance.     (See  p.  429.) 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  for  melting  was  $0.65  per  ton — almost  as 
high  as  the  labor  cost.  The  fuel  used  was  principally  natural  gas  and 
oil,  although  a  considerable  quantity  of  coal  for  making  producer  gas 
was  also  used.  Natural  gas  was  charged  at  prices  ranging  from  $0,043 
to  $0.13  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  the  greater  quantity  being  used  at 
the  former  price,  which  was  stated  to  have  been  bcdow  the  cost  of 
production.  The  intercompany  profit  for  fuel  averaged  $0.02  per 
ton  of  ingots  and  was  chiefly  from  transfer  profits  included  in  the 
cost  of  coal  used  for  making  producer  gas.  There  was  no  intercom- 
pany profit  in  the  natural  gas  used  for  fuel. 

Steam  was  a  comparatively  small  item  in  the  cost  of  basic  open- 
hearth  ingots,  because  practically  the  only  power  required  was  for 
handling  material  and  product.  The  average  cost  of  this  item  was 
only  $0.01  per  ton. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  molds  and  stools  was  $0.09 
per  ton,  in  which  there  was  an  intercompany  profit  of  $0.02  per  ton. 
The  average  cost  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  was  also 
$0.09  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of  supplies  and  expense  was  $0.44 
per  ton.  Included  in  the  item  of  supplies  and  tools  was  the  cost  of 
refractories,  an  important  item  of  cost  for  the  basic  open-hearth 
process,  averaging  $0.21  per  ton. 
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The  rebuilding  fund  is  similar  to  the  relining  fund  for  the  blast 
furnaces  and  is  a  special  provision  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  open-hearth 
furnaces.  The  average  provision  amounted  to  $0.36  per  ton  of  ingots. 
It  differed  from  the  blast  furnace  relining  charge  inasmuch  as  the  open- 
hearth  rebuilding  fund  provision  was  not  imiform,  ranging  at  different 
works  from  $0.19  per  ton  to  $0.89  per  ton.  Disregarding  the  last 
figure,  which  was  abnormal,  the  range  was  from  $0. 19  to  $0.56  per  ton. 

Works  cost. — ^The  company  or  book  works  cost  of  basic  open-hearth 
ingots  at  the  Northern  works  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  1910  was 
$17.19  per  ton,  and  the  intercompany  profit  included  therein  was 
$3.54  per  ton. 

Deducting  the  intercompany  profit,  namely,  $3.54  per  ton,  from 
the  works  cost  of  these  ingots,  as  shown  on  the  cost  sheets,  leaves  an 
integration  cost  of  $13.65  per  ton.  This  constituted  the  works  cost 
of  these  ingots,  exclusive  of  any  return  to  the  anterior  stages  of  pro- 
duction, transportation,  and  manufacture. 

As  already  explained  in  the  case  of  other  products,  the  works  cost 
does  not  include  any  of  the  unallocated  charges  for  general  expense 
and  depreciation  (additional  cost)  appearing  in  the  profit  and  loss 
accounts  of  the  producing  companies.  The  Bureau,  as  already 
noted,  did  not  apportion  them  for  the  year  1910.  Assuming  $0.85 
as  a  normal  charge  (including  cumulative  charges  for  pig  iron,  see 
p.  373),  the  total  cost  for  these  ingots  at  Northern  works  would  be 
$14.50  per  ton. 

Comparison  of  costs  ai  different  works. — The  Steel  Corporation  pro- 
duced basic  open-hearth  ingots  at  a  sufiiciently  large  number  of  works 
in  the  North  to  make  an  interesting  comparison  of  costs  by  works. 
Therefore,  there  are  given  in  the  table  following  the  detailed  book 
works  costs  at  each  of  the  Northern  works  of  the  Steel  Corporatioa 
producing  basic  open-hearth  ingots  in  1910.  The  works  (or  bat- 
teries where  more  than  one  battery  was  found  at  one  works)  have  beea 
designated  by  letters  and  arranged  according  to  rank  in  works  cost, 
from  lowest  to  highest.  For  convenience  in  making  comparisons  the 
subtotals  of  cost  of  material  and  cost  above  material  are  given. 
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Table  171.— COMPANY  OR  BOOK  WORKS  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BASIC  OPEN- 
HEARTH  INGOTS  (NORTHERN  WORKS)  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  WORKS »  OF  THE  STEEL 
CORPORATION  (DESIGNATED  BY  LETTERS)  AND  AVERAGE  FOR  ALL  WORKS,  FOB 

191Q. 

(Pioduotkm  of  indiTJ4ual  plant3  iiulicivte^,  opproxiiniifely,  by  roniftn  mumw^  in  the  foUowing  g^ousfs 
J,  under  150,000  gross  tons;  U,  from  150,000  to  300,000  gross  tons;  III,  from  300,000  to  450,000  gross  tons; 
IV,  over  450,080  gross  tons.] 


Item. 

A 

(in) 

B 

(rv) 

C 

(IV) 

iSl) 

B 

(n) 

(in) 

a 

(IV) 

H 

av) 

Pig  Iron  and  scrap 

$1S.13 
.39 
.16 

112.94 

.24 
.13 

ti4.(a 

.34 

.12 

118.61 
.24 
.16 

$14.32 
.42 
.10 

$14.38 
.42 
.10 

$14.64 
.38 
.10 

$14.59 

Manoanrae 

.38 

.11 

<fOfft  of  matadAl 

12.68 

ia.3i 

U.47 

14.01 

14,84 

14.90 

15.12 

16.06 

Labor 

.53 
1.58 

.01 
L94 

.58 
1.38 

.62 
L87 

.86 
Lll 

.78 
1.1$ 

.6$ 
L04 

.06 

Qtber  items 

1.09 

Cost  aboTe  material 

2.06 

2.66 

L96 

2.49 

1.9? 

L91 

1.70 

1.75 

Works  cost* 

15.74 

15.86 

16.43 

16.50 

16.81 

16.81 

16.82 

16.83 

Item. 

I 

(IV) 

J 

an) 

K 
(IV) 

L 
(I) 

U 

(IV) 

N 
(1) 

0 

(I) 

P 

(U) 

Pig  Iron  and  acrap ^ .  . 

$13.42 
.48 
.21 

113.59 
.45 
.21 

115.00 
.34 
.11 

114.59 
.33 
.13 

$14.96 
.33 
.12 

$13.15 
.22 
.15 

$15.09 
.43 
.07 

$15.09 

Ifanganege 

.33 

LlBM^tf DE^ 

.11 

Cost  of  material 

14.11 

14.25 

15.45 

15.05 

15.41 

13.52 

15.59 

15.53 

Labor 

.66 
2.13 

.75 
2.32 

.67 
1.20 

.69 
L76 

.63 
1.65 

.98 
3.32 

.76 
1.63 

.67 

Other  items 

1.71 

Cost  aboye  material 

2.79 

3.07 

1.87 

2.45 

2.28 

4.30 

2.29 

2.38 

W<w^9  cn»t « 

16.90 

17.32 

17.32 

17.50 

17.69 

17.82 

17.88 

17.91 

Item. 

(A) 

R 
(IV) 

S 
(I) 

T 
(H) 

U 
(I) 

V 

(I) 

AU 
plants. 

Pig  Ifon  and  wn^ 

llfi.02 
.34 
.16 

115.41 
.42 
.12 

116.46 
.32 
.11 

«6.27 
.27 
.24 

$16.42 
.26 
.18 

$17.70 
.29 
.18 

$14.37 

Manganese 

.36 

Limostone 

.14 

Cost  of  material 

15.52 

U.95 

15.89 

16.78 

16.86 

18.17 

14.87 

Labor 

.67 
2.04 

.62 
Le7 

.82 
1.71 

.84 
2.31 

.94 
2.92 

1.02 
3.21 

.68 

Otlrnr  It^mn 

1  64 

Cost  above  material 

2.71 

2.29 

2.53 

8.15 

3.86 

4.23 

2.32 

Works  cost « 

18.23 

18  ^ 

1A  12 

19.93 

20.72 

22.40 

17  19 

1  Where  more  than  one  battery  was  foand  at  a  given  works,  each  battery  b  shown  separately. 
*  The  works  cost  does  not  faiclude  the  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  <m 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  10.85  per  ton.    (See  p.  373.) 

The  most  significant  figures  in  this  table  are  for  the  cost  above  mate- 
rial.    The  cost  above  material  ranged  from  $1.70  per  ton  to  $4.30  per 
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ton,  a  difference  of  $2.60.  Tlie  works  with  the  lowest  cost  above 
material,  namely  $1.70  per  ton,  had  the  largest  production  of 
ingots.  Howerer,  it  is  not  true  that  all  of  the  works  having  com- 
paratively large  production  had  low  costs  above  material,  for  at  some 
of  them  the  costs  above  material  were  very  high. 

Tbe  average  annual  output  per  works  (or  battery)  was  approxi- 
mately 540,000  tons. 

Southern  works. — As  already  noted,  the  cost  of  open-hearth  rail 
ingots  at  the  Southern  wolfe,  owing  to  the  character  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  Southern  iron  industry,  did  not  include  any  intercompany 
profit.  The  costs  are  of  especial  interest  for  piurposes  of  comparison 
with  those  of  the  Northern  works  already  considered.  It  is  evident 
that  for  such  a  comparison  such  a  proper  basis  is  the  integration  cost 
of  the  Northern  works;  otherwise,  large  intercompany  profits  would 
be  included  in  the  costs  in  one  case  and  not  in  the  other.  Hiese  costs 
of  Southern  basic  open-hearth  ingots  are  shown,  as  previously  noted, 
in  Table  170,  p.  430. 

Cost  of  materiaL — The  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  per  ton  of  ingots 
at  the  Southern  works  was  $9.36.  This  low  cost  was  directly  due, 
of  course,  to  the  very  low  furnace  cost  of  pig  iron  for  the  furnaces  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  in  this  district  (see  p.  416),  namely,  $8.57  per 
ton  of  pig  iron.  The  actual  transfer  price  was  $8.60;  mostly  for  hot 
metal  from  the  blast  furnaces.  A  considerable  quantity  of  scrap  was 
used — about  21  per  cent  of  the  total  gross  metallic  mixture — for 
which  the  average  price  was  a  little  over  that  of  the  pig  iron  (because 
the  scrap  was  mostly  steel  for  which  the  percent«^e  of  pure  iron  is 
higher  than  for  pig  iron).  However,  a  comparatively  large  tonnage 
of  ore,  cinder,  and  scale  was  used  at  an  average  price  of  $2.48  per 
ton,  which  reduced  the  average  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used 
to  $8.43  per  ton. 

In  the  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap,  therefore,  the  Southern  works 
had  an  advantage  over  the  Northern,  their  costs  being,  respectively, 
$9.36  and  $10.89  per  ton  of  ingots. 

The  manganese  cost  for  the  Southern  works  was  $0.63  per  ton  of 
product,  or  $0.29  higher  than  for  the  Northern  works,  but  this  was 
because  the  steel  was  very  largely  rail  steel,  while  only  a  small  part  of 
the  steel  produced  at  the  Northern  works  was  used  for  making  rails. 

Cost  above  material, — The  labor  cost  at  the  Southern  works  aver- 
aged $0.79  per  ton  of  ingots,  against  $0.68  at  the  Northern  works. 
The  additional  labor  involved  in  the  duplex  process  at  the  Southern 
works  was  reflected  in  the  costs.  Generally  speaking,  aho,  the  labor 
at  the  Southern  works  was  less  efficient.  For  the  item  of  labor  for 
melting  and  converting,  however,  there  was  no  difference,  while  for 
charging  the  open-hearth  furnaces  the  Southern  works  had  a  slight 
advantage;  in  both  cases  the  explanation  is,  perhaps,  found  in  the 
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fact  that  the  Southern  works  used  a  somewhat  hi^er  proportion  of 
hot  metal. 

In  the  cost  of  fuel  the  Southern  works  showed  $0.62  per  ton  of 
ingots,  as  against  $0.63  for  the  Northern  works,  in  spite  of  much 
lower  transfer  prices  for  fuel. 

For  the  remaining  items  of  cost,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  costs 
for  the  Southern  works  were  considerably  higher  than  for  the  Nortii- 
em  works.  Here,  again,  the  general  explanation  is  undoubtedly 
found  in  the  more  compUcated  character  of  the  duplex  process. 

The  rebuilding  fund,  which  is  similar  to  depreciation  (see  p.  433) ,  was 
$0.45  for  the  Southern  works,  or  $0.09  higher  than  for  the  Northern- 

Works  coat. — ^The  works  cost  of  the  Southern  works  was  $13.34 
per-  ton  of  ingots,  as  against  $13.65  for  the  Northern  works.  In 
order  to  make  a  fair  comparison  it  would  be  necessary,  however, 
to  add  something  to  the  manganese  cost  for  the  Northern  works  to 
put  them  on  an  even  basis  in  this  respect,  because  the  Southern  works 
made  rail  steel  principally.  This  necessary  addition  may  be  esti- 
mated at  the  difference  between  the  two,  namely,  $0.29  per  ton, 
which  would  increase  the  cost  at  Northern  works  to  $13.94,  as  com- 
pared with  $13.34  for  the  Southern  works.  Thus,  while  the  Southern 
steel  works  had  a  great  advantage  in  the  cost  of  its  pig^  iron  and 
scrap,  this  advantage  was  partly  offset  by  higher  costs  above  material. 

Neither  of  these  average  costs  just  compared  include  any  allowance 
for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation.  (See  p.  373.) 
Assuming  as  a  normal  addition  to  the  works  costs  $0.S5  for  the 
Northern  works  and  $0.95  for  the  Southern  works  (which  would  be 
greater  on  account  of  the  duplex  process),  the  total  costs  would  be 
$14.50  for  the  Northern  works  and  $14.29  for  the  Southern  works. 
A  fair  comparison  requires  the  addition  for  manganese  noted  above, 
namely,  $0.29  per  ton,  which  gives  a  cost  for  the  Northern  works  of 
$14.79  per  ton  and  for  the  Southern  works  of  $14.29  per  ton,  or  a 
difference  of  exactly  $0.50  per  ton  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

Section  5.  Steel  Corporation's  integration  cost  of  acid  open-hearth 
ingots  for  1910. 

The  acid  open-hearth  process  of  making  steel  is  used  by  the  Steel 
Corporation  in  a  small  way  only.  A  brief  description  of  this  process 
has  been  given  on  page  131. 

In  the  table  following  is  shown  the  average  works  cost  of  acid 
openhearth  ingots  at  the  Steel  Corporation's  plants  in  1910  together 
with  the  intercompany  profits  included  therein  and  the  integration 
works  cost. 
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Table  179l~ST£BL  CORPORATION'S  WORKS  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  ACID  OPEN- 
HEARTH  INGOTS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES'  COST  SHEETS,  APPRO XI« 
MATE  INTERCOMPANY  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  INTEGRATION  WORKS 
COST.  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  CORPORATION,  FOR  1910. 

[251,210  gross  tons.] 


Item. 


Company 

or  book 

oosU 


Interoom- 

pany  profit 

(approxi- 

iiiat«). 


Integration 
oost  (exdosive 
of  any  return 
to  investment 
on  any  ante- 
rior stage  of 
production  or 
transportation). 


Pig  iron  and  scrap 

Manganese. 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

Molds  and  sto(^ 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  expense 

Rebuilding  fund 

Works  oost  1 

Price  of  pig  Iron  and  scrap  used 

Pounds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used. . . 

Price  of  sor^  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 


$10.11 
.49 
.73 
.68 
.02 
.13 
.06 
.01 
.12 


$4.14 
.07 


.06 


$11.97 
.43 
.73 
.68 
.02 
.07 
.08 
.61 
.13 


18.97 


4.27 


14.70 


$15.36 
2,437 

$13.14 

103 

$0.75 


$3.04 


$3.24 
$0.20 


$11.43 

2,437 

$0.90 

108 

$0.58 


1  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $0.85  per  ton.    (See  p.  373.) 

The  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  acid  open-hearth  ingots  for 
1910  was  only  251,219  tons,  or  less  than  2  per  cent  of  its  total  ingot 
production. 

Cost  of  material. — ^The  material  for  producing  acid  open-hearth 
ingots  was  chiefly  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  scrap.  Basic  pig  iron,  which 
is  high  in  phosphorus,  can  not  be  used,  as  none  of  the  phosphorus  in 
the  iron  is  eliminated  by  this  process.  (See  p.  131.)  A  very  large 
proportion  of  scrap  (generally  basic  open-hearth  scrap  which  is  low 
in  phosphorus)  is  used.  Thus,  the  production  of  251,219  tons  of 
acid  open-hearth  ingots  required  the  use  of  273,322  tons  of  metal, 
of  which  63,213  tons  consisted  of  pig  iron,  207,553  tons  of  scrap, 
and  2,556  tons  of  ore,  cinder,  and  scale,  corresponding  to  percentages 
of  23.1,  75.9,  and  1.0,  respectively,  of  the  total  metal  charged. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  was  $16.11 
per  ton  of  ingots.  This  company  cost  included  a  large  item  of  inter- 
company  profit,  as  shown  in  the  second  column  of  the  table,  which 
represented  the  total  profit  earned  by  other  subsidiary  companies  on 
these  materials,  and  constituted,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the 
return  on  the  capital  invested  in  anterior  stages  of  production  and 
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transportation.  The  average  intercompany  profit  in  the  pig  iron  and 
scrap  was  $4.14  per  ton  of  acid  open-hearth  ingots.  This  profit  per 
ton  of  ingots  corresponded  to  a  profit  of  $3.94  per  ton  in  the  price  of 
pig  iron  and  scrap. 

Deducting  the  intercompany  profit  in  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  of 
$4.14  per  ton  of  ingots  from  the  company  or  book  cost  of  $16.11  per 
ton  gives  a  net  or  integration  cost  of  $11.97  per  ton.  The  integration 
price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  per  ton  was  $11.42  and  the  net  cost 
of  waste  in  conversion  was  $0.55  per  ton,  making  the  cost  of  pig  iron 
and  scrap  $11.97  per  ton  of  ingots,  as  noted  above. 

It  required  1.09  tons  or  2,437  pounds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  to  pro- 
duce a  gross  ton  of  acid  open-hearth  ingots.  There  were  recovered 
from  this  gross  charge  103  pounds  of  scrap  per  ton  of  product 
which  reduced  the  actual  loss  in  weight  to  94  pounds.  The  actual 
loss  in  weight  was,  therefore,  only  3.9  per  cent. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  manganese  was  $0.49  per 
ton  of  ingots  in  which  there  was  an  intercompany  profit  of  $0.07 
per  ton.  The  item  of  limestone  does  not  appear  on  this  statement, 
as  limestone  is  not  used  in  the  acid  open-hearth  process. 

Cost  above  material. — ^The  total  company  or  book  cost  above 
material  was  $2.37  per  ton.  Included  in  this  cost  was  an  intercom- 
pany profit  item  of  $0.06  per  ton  arising  from  materials  used  in 
making  molds  and  stools. 

The  average  cost  of  labor  was  $0.73  per  ton,  and  the  average  costs 
of  fuel  and  steam  were  $0.68  and  $0.02,  respectively.  There  was 
no  intercompany  profit  of  any  importance  in  the  items  of  fuel  or 
steam.  In  molds  and  stools,  however,  there  were  intercompany 
profits  of  $0.06  per  ton,  which  reduced  the  net  cost  to  $0.07  per  ton. 
The  intercompany  profit  in  molds  and  stools  was  unusually  large, 
due  to  the  fact  that  one  works,  producing  over  60  per  cent  of 
ihe  total  quantity,  instead  of  making  its  own  molds  and  stools  pur- 
chased them  from  wiother  subsidiary,  the  purchase  price  including 
a  considerable  item  of  intercompany  profit.  Supplies  and  expense, 
including  refractories,  and  rebuilding  fund  provision  amounted, 
Respectively,  to  $0.61  and  $0.12  per  ton. 

Works  cost. — ^The  company  or  book  works  cost  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration's production  of  acid  open-hearth  ingots  for  1910  was  $18.97 
per  ton,  and  the  intercompany  profit  included  therein  was  $4.27  per 
ton.  Deducting  this  intercompany  profit  of  $4.27  per  ton  from  the 
company  cost  leaves  an  integration  cost  of  $14.70  per  ton.  This 
constituted  the  works  cost  of  acid  open-hearth  ingots  exclusive  of 
any  return  to  the  anterior  stages  of  production,  transportation,  and 
manufacture. 

As  explained  in  the  case  of  other  products,  the  w(n*ks  cost  does  not 
include  any  of  the  unallocated  chaises  for  general  expense  and  depre* 
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caaticm  (additional  cost)  appearing  in  the  profit  and  lose  aeeounta 
€€  the  producing  companies.  The  Bureau,  as  already  noted,  did  noi 
apportion  them  for  the  year  1910,  but  has  used  an  assumed  normal 
figure  instead.  (See  p.  373.)  Takmg  $0.85  as  a  normal  charge 
(including  cumulative  charges  for  pig  ipon)  the  total  integration  cost 
for  d^ese  ingots  would  be  $15.55  per  ton. 

Section    6.  Comparison  of  Steel  Corporation's  integration  costs  of 
Bessemer  and  open-hearth  ingots  for  1910. 

For  conrenience  in  comparison,  the  integration  works  costs  (i.  e.» 
exelusive  of  intercompany  profits  on  transportation  and  transfers  of 
material)  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots,  Bessemer  . 
rail  ingots,  basic  open-hearth  ingots  at  Northern  and  Southern  works, 
and  acid  open-hearth  ingots  for  Uie  year  1910  ore  shown  in  the 
following  taUe: 

TABtE  178.-C0MPARI80N  OF  8TBBL  CORPORATIOITS  IKTEORATION  WORKS  COST 
PER  GROSS  TON  FOR  BBS6BMER  BILLBT,  BB88EUBR  RAIL,  BASIC  OPBN-HBARTH 
(NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN),  AND  ACID  OPEN-UEARTH  INGOTS,  AS  SHOWN  B^ 
THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION,  FOR  1910. 


Item. 

Bessemer 
billet  tn- 

Bessemer 
rail  ingoto. 

Bcsieopen-heartb 

ingots. 

Addopen^ 
hearth  in> 

Northern. 

Southern. 

fou. 

4,396,606 

1.399,137 

7,473,903 

609,007 

351,219> 

F^  iron  md  nmp 

$10.77 
.26 

Iia24 
.78 

$10.89 
.34 
.14 

$9.$6 

.63 
.22 

$11.97 

M«n|pnA^,    .,   , . 

.42 

T.lnwiftaillB 

Cort  of  mutmial 

n.03 

11.02 

11.37 

10.21 

12. 3» 

Labor 

.49 
.13 
.14 
.06 
.06 
•25 

.52 
.09 
.13 
.07 
.06 
.28 

.68 
.63 
.01 
.07 
.09 
.44 
.36 

.79 
.62 
.10 
.31 
.16 
.70 
.45 

.7a 

Fuel 

.68 

Steam 

.02 

If  olds  and  stoob 

.07 

Matariab  In  repairs  and  maintenance 

Sinn>llm  i^n*\  exDemn 

.OS 
.61 

RAhnfyihig  fund. . . ,   

.12^ 

1.15 

L15 

2.28 

8.13 

2.31 

Workscosti 

12.18 

12.17 

13.65 

13.34 

14.70 

PrWi  nf  nir  Iron  and  scrap  nsed 

19.85 
2,482 
S6.65 
49 
to.  92 

19.60 
3,442 
$6.57 
77 
$0.64 

$10.09 
2,521 
$8.60 
123 
$0.80 

$8.43 
2,580 
$6.06 
130 
$0.93 

$11.42 

Pounds  of  ni£  iron  and  scran  xif^f^ .......... 

2,437 

Price  of  scran  recovered 

$9.90 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovew^ r.,.- 

103 

Net  ctmt  of  waste 

$0.5& 

1  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown 
on  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $0.60  per  ton  for  Bessemer  billet  and  Bessemer 
lafl  ingots:  $0.85  and  $0.95  per  ton  for  basic  open-hearth  ingots  at  Northern  and  Southern  works,  lespeo^ 
Unij,  and  $0.85  per  ton  for  add  open-hearth  ingots.    (See  p.  373.) 
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As  the  costs  of  the  several  kinds  of  ingots  have  been  discussed  at 
some  length  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  chapter,  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion and  explanation  is  unnecessary  here. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact,  however,  that  Bessemer  billet 
and  Bessemer  rail  ingot  costs  were  practically  the  same,  and  con- 
siderably less  than  the  cost  of  open-hearth  ingots.  For  Bessemer 
ingots  the  cost  of  material  and  cost  above  material  were  both  less 
than  for  open-hearth  ingots  made  in  the  North. 

The  lowest  cost  of  material  for  any  kind  of  ingots  was  for  basic 
open-hearth  ingots  at  the  Southern  works  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 
Compared  with  Bessemer  ingots,  this  was  more  than  offset  by  the 
larger  cost  above  material. 

The  cost  above  material  for  the  open-hearth  processes  at  Northern 
works  was  almost  twice  as  large  as  for  the  Bessemer  process. 

Adding  to  the  works  integration  cost  of  the  several  kinds  of  ingots 
the  estimated  normal  charge  for  general  expense  and  depreciation, 
namely,  $0.60  per  ton  for  Bessemer  billet  and  rail  ingots,  $0.85  and 
$0.95  per  ton  for  basic  open-hearth  ingots  at  the  Northern  and 
Southern  works,  respectively,  and  $0.85  per  ton  for  the  acid  open- 
hearth  ingots,  gives  a  total  cost  of  $12.78  per  ton  for  Bessemer  billet 
ingots,  $12.77  per  ton  for  Bessemer  rail  ingots,  $14.50  per  ton  for 
Northern  basic  open-hearth  ingots,  $14.29  per  ton  for  Southern  basic 
open-hearth  ingots,  and  $15.55  per  ton  for  acid  open-hearth  ingots. 

These  total  integration  costs  are  exclusive  of  any  return  to  anterior 
stages  of  production,  transportation,  and  manufacture. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

STEEL    COBPOBATIOH'S    IHTEGBATIOH    COSTS    OF    EEA7T 
BOILED  PBODUCTS  FOB  1910. 

Section  1.  Introductory. 

The  rolled  steel  products  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  which  costs 
of  production  are  presented  in  this  chapter  do  not  extend  beyond 
the  heavier  kinds,  viz,  blooms,  slabs,  large  billets,  small  billets,  rails, 
plates,  and  structural  shapes. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  blooms,  slabs,  and  large 
Inllets  was  used  almost  entirely  for  further  conversion  into  lighter 
rolled  products.  The  blooms  were  rolled  into  heavy  structural  shapes, 
light  billets,  etc.;  the  slabs  into  plates;  and  the  large  billets  into  a 
number  of  different  products,  such  as  small  billets,  light  structural 
shapes,  heavy  merchant  bars,  wire  rods,  etc.  Only  a  very  small 
tonnage  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  blooms,  slabs,  or 
large  billets  in  1910  was  sold  to  outside  customers. 

The  cost  data  obtained  from  the  Steel  Corporation  relative  to  its 
costs  of  blooms,  slabs,  and  large  billets  were  found  to  be  exceedingly 
involvefd  on  account  of  the  technical  difficulty  of  keeping  each  of  them 
distinct.  For  instance,  the  cost  records  as  kept  at  certain  mills  did 
not  distinguish  the  form  of  product,  i.  e.,  whether  blooms,  slabs,  or 
large  billets,*  while  at  other  mills  no  complete  distinction  was  made 
as  to  quality  of  steel  (Bessemer  or  open-hearth).  However,  in  the 
latter  case  it  was  possible  from  data  available  to  obtain  reUable 
separate  costs  for  the  production  of  the  Bessemer  quality  and  of  the 
open-hearth  quality,  although  it  was  not  possible  in  aU  cases  to  make 
a  separation  as  to  form  of  product.  Therefore,  the  average  cost  of 
the  Steel  Corporation's  total  production  of  a  given  form  (blooms, 
slabs,  large  billets)  can  not  be  shown. 

It  is  not  desirable,  of  course,  to  show  the  cost  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration's production  of  blooms,  slabs,  and  large  billets  combined, 
on  account  of  differences  in  form  of  product,  nor  is  it  possible  from 
their  records,  as  noted  above,  to  show  separately  the  average  cost  of 
the  Steel  Corporation's  total  production  of  each  form.  It  is  practi- 
cable, however,  to  give  the  average  cost  of  a  substantial  tonnage  of 
Bessemer  blooms,  basic  open-hearth  blooms,  Bessemer  slabs,  basic 
open-hearth  slabs,  large  Bessemer  billets,  and  large  basic  open-hearth 
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billets.    The  tonnages  for  which  reliable  cost  data  can  be  given  are 
as  follows: 


Beasemer. 

B&sio  op6ii~ 
hearttr 

Total. 

Blooms  * 

Grosttofu. 

1,181,131 

343,720 

1,426,917 

Gross  tons, 
2,914,884 
1,013,736 
1,131,985 

Gross  torn, 
4,096,015 

fflfOM? -  -    

'1,356,446 

Large  bmets , 

2,558,VDe 

Total 

2,850,768 

5,060,596 

7,911,853 

1  Not  including  blooms  used  in  roakinir  rails. 

Section  2.  Steel  Corporation's  integration  cost  of  blooms  for  1910. 

A  bloom  is  the  product  resulting  from  the  passing  of  an  ingot 
through  a  first  train  of  rolls  which  is  called  a  "blooming  mill."  The 
ingot,  for  example,  is  rolled  down  to  a  long  piece  of  steel,  usually 
from  6  to  8  inches  square.  One  end  of  this  is  cut  off  to  remove  the 
piping  (i.  e.,  the  unevenly  solidified  portion  at  the  top  of  the  ingot 
after  it  is  cast  in  the  mold)  while  the  other  end  m  cut  only  slightly 
to  make  it  square,  after  which  ihe  piece  is  cut  to  make  two  or  more 
blooms.  As  already  noted,  a  Uoom  is  a  semifinished  product  for  use 
in  further  rolling. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  Woon^s  in  1910,  for  which 
oombiaed  cost  data  can  be  given,  as  just  noted,  was  '4,096,015  tons. 
Of  this  total,  1,181,131  tons  were  Bessemer  blooms  and  2,914,884 
tons  were  basic  open-heai;th  blooms.  Approximately  87  per  cent 
of  the  Bessemer  blooms  was  produced  in  the  Valley  district,  7  per 
cent  in  the  Wheeling  district,  and  6  per  cent  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict, while  of  the  basic  open-hearth  blooms  approximately  59  per 
cent  was  produced  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  22  per  Cent  in  the 
Valley  district,  13  per  cent  in  the  Chicago  district,  and  6  pw  cent  in 
the  Eastern  district. 

In  the  table  following  are  given  the  average  mill  costs  of  Bessemer 
and  of  basic  open-hearth  blooms,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  pro- 
ducing companies,  together  with  the  intercompany  profits  included 
in  the  items  of  cost  and  the  int^;ration  mill  cost. 
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Tabu  174.— STEEL  COKPOBATION'S  HILL  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BESSEMER  BLOOliS 
AKI>  BASIC  OPEN-HEARTH  BLOOMS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES' 
BOOKS,  APPROXIMATE  INTERCOMPANY  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREm,  AND  IN* 
TEGRATION  MILL  COST,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 
FOR  1910. 


BMsemerMeems 

(1,18U131  gross  tons). 

Bask)  open^Martb  blooms,  Northern 
works,  (2,914,884  gross  tons). 

Item. 

Conw 
pany 

or 
took 
cost. 

Inter- 

CQDipaB7 

profit 

(apprexi* 

mate). 

Inteeratlon 
oost  (exclu- 
sive of  any 
cetumto 
investment 
on  any  an- 
terior stage 
of  production 
or  transpor- 
tation). 

Com- 

pway 

or 
book 
cost. 

Inter- 
company 

profit 
(i4>proxi- 

mate). 

Integration 
oost  (exclu- 
sive of  any 

return  to 
investment 
onanyan- 
terior  stage 
of  production 
or  transpor- 

tationi. 

Infots 

117.21 
.23 
.08 
.20 
.02 

.07 
.12 

$4.26 

$12.05 
.23 
.08 
.10 
.03 

.W 
.12 

$18.26 
.35 
.14 
.17 
.02 

.12 
.15 

$3.62 

$14  64 

Labor. 

.36 

Fuel 

.14 

fHnm 

.01 

.17 

Rolb 

.02 

Materials  in  repairs  and  main- 
tcfMBOe     

.12 

SllDDliflS  And  eXTWOM 

.15 

MlUoosti 

17.  ge 

4.27 

13.60 

19.21 

3.62 

15.50 

Price  of  ingots  used........... . 

$16.71 
2,450 

112.63 

180 

10.50 

$4.15 

$13.50 

2,460 

$0.27 

180 

$0.30 

$17.3$ 
2,620 

$13.34 

350 

$0.87 

$3.51 

$18.08 

Pounds  of  ingots  osed 

8,620 

$10.24 

350 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  oost  of  waste 

$3.36 

$3.10 

$0.11 

$aii 

$QiT8 

1  This  does  not  Inchide  any  aUowanoe  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $1  per  ton  for  Bessemer  blooms  and  $1.20  per  ton 
for  basic  opeo-hearth  blooms.    (See  p.  874.) 

Cost  of  mateioal. — The  Bessemer  blooms  were  rolled  from  Besse- 
mer billet  ingots  and  the  basic  open-hearth  blooms  from  basic  open- 
hearth  billet  ingots.  To  produce  the  above  tonnage  of  Bessemer 
blooms  there  were  used  1,292,075  tons  of  Bessemer  ingots,  and  to 
produce  the  basic  open-hearth  blooms  there  were  used  3,409,726 
tons  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  the  Bessemer  ingots,  per  ton 
of  blooms,  was  $17.21  as  compared  with  an  average  cost  of  $18.26  for 
the  basic  open-hearth  ingots.  These  costs,  as  in  the  case  of  products 
already  discussed,  included  considerable  items  of  intercompany  profit, 
as  shown  in  the  second  column  of  the  table.  These  profits  went  to 
other  subsidiary  companies  which  produced  or  transported  the  mate- 
rials used  and  constituted  the  total  remuneration  per  ton  accruing  to 
such  producing  or  transportation  companies  for  their  products  or 
services.  The  amount  of  this  intercompany  profit  in  the  Bessemer 
ingots  was  $4.26  per  ton  of  Bessemer  blooms,  and  in  the  basic  open- 
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hearth  ingots  $3.62  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  blooms.  These  large 
profits,  it  must  be  remembered,  extended  back  through  ingots  and  pig 
iron  to  the  chief  raw  materials — ore  and  coke — and  also  included  the 
large  transportation  profits  on  ore,  which  have  been  already  discussed. 

The  above  intercompany  profit  in  the  ingots  per  ton  of  blooms 
corresponded  to  a  profit  of  $4.15  per  ton  of  Bessemer  ingots  and  $3.51 
per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots.  The  ingots  themselves  were 
transferred  to  the  rolling  mills  without  profit  over  works  cost,  but 
the  intercompany  profit  was  increased  as  it  required  more  than  one 
ton  of  ingots  to  produce  a  ton  of  blooms. 

Deducting  the  intercompany  profit  in  the  ingots  of  $4.26  per  ton  of 
Bessemer  blooms  and  $3.62  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  blooms  from 
the  respective  company  or  book  costs,  gives  an  integration  cost  of 
ingots  of  $12.95  per  ton  of  Bessemer  blooms  and  $14.64  per  ton  of 
basic  open-hearth  blooms. 

The  cost  of  the  ingots  per  ton  of  product  was  determined  by  the  price 
of  the  ingots  per  ton  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling.  Thus,  the 
average  price  of  the  Bessemer  ingots,  on  an  integration  basis,  was 
$12.56  per  ton  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling  was  $0.39  per  ton, 
making  the  cost  of  iagots  per  ton  of  Bessemer  blooms  $12.95.  The 
average  integration  price  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots  was  $13.88  per 
ton  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling  was  $0.76  per  ton,  making  a 
cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  blooms  of  $14.64. 

The  higher  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling  open-hearth  blooms  was  due 
to  a  higher  cost  of  material  and  a  greater  requirement  of  ingots  per 
ton  of  product.  Thus,  2,620  pounds  of  ingots  were  used  to  produce 
a  ton  of  open-hearth  blooms,  as  against  2,450  pounds  of  ingots  to 
produce  a  ton  of  Bessemer  blooms,  a  gross  loss  of  380  pounds  in  the 
first  instance  and  of  210  pounds  in  the  second.  Deducting  the 
pounds  of  scrap  recovered  per  ton  of  product,  which  amounted  to  350 
pounds  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  blooms  and  189  pounds  per  ton 
of  Bessemer  blooms,  gives  an  actual  or  net  loss  of  30  pounds  per  ton 
of  basic  open-hearth  blooms  as  against  21  pounds  per  ton  of  Bes- 
semer blooms. 

Cost  above  material. — The  total  company  or  book  cost  above 
material  was  $0.72  per  ton  of  Bessemer  blooms,  as  compared  with 
$0.95  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  blooms.  The  greater  part  of  this 
difference  was  due  to  differences  in  kind  of  mill,  locality  of  produc- 
tion, operating  efficiency,  etc.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  should 
not  cost  more  to  roll  a  ton  of  open-hearth  blooms  than  of  Bessemer 
blooms.  The  only  intercompany  profit  entering  iato  the  company 
cost  was  $0.01  per  ton  of  Bessemer  blooms  and  slightly  less  than 
one-half  cent  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  blooms,  chiefly  on  fuel 
for  making  steam.  The  latter  profit  is  too  small  to  be  shown  in 
the  table. 
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The  largest  single  item  of  cost  above  material  was  labor.  This 
item  averaged  $0.23  per  ton  of  Bessemer  blooms  and  $0.35  per  ton 
of  l>asic  open-hearth  blooms.  The  labor  cost,  as  shown  by  the  cost 
statement  and  as  repeatedly  noted  for  other  products,  embraced  all 
forms  of  producing  labor;  that  is,  charging,  heating,  rolling,  shear^ 
ing,  etc.,  and  labor  in  repairs  and  maintenance.  There  was  in  addi- 
tion, however,  considerable  labor  expense  in  other  items  of  cost  not 
classified  as  such  by  the  Steel  Corporation.  Moreover,  the  cost  of 
material,  of  course,  involved  a  large  amount  of  labor  in  preceding 
stages  of  production. 

The  cost  of  fuel  for  heating  was  $0.08  per  ton  of  Bessemer  blooms 
and  $0.14  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  blooms,  while  the  integration 
cost  of  steam  was  $0.19  per  ton  of  Bessemer  blooms  as  against  $0.17 
per  ton  for  basic  open-hearth  blooms. 

For  both  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  blooms  the  average  cost  of 
rolls  was  $0.02  per  ton.  For  Bessemer  blooms  the  average  cost  of 
materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  was  $0.07  per  ton,  and  of  sup- 
plies and  expense  $0.12  per  ton.  The  costs  of  these  two  items  for 
basic  open-hearth  blooms  were  $0.12  and  $0.15,  respectively. 

Mill  cost. — ^The  average  company  or  book  mill  cost  of  this  part 
of  the  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  Bessemer  blooms  was  $17.93 
per  ton,  and  of  basic  open-hearth  blooms  $19.21  per  ton.  The  com- 
pany cost  for  Bessemer  blooms,  however,  included  an  intercompany 
profit  of  $4.27  per  ton,  and  the  above  company  cost  for  basic  open- 
hearth  blooms  included  an  intercompany  profit  of  $3.62  per  ton. 
Therrfore,  on  an  integrated  basis,  i.  e.,  excluding  any  return  on 
anterior  stages  of  production,  transportation,  and  manufacture,  with 
respect  to  the  materials  used,  the  mill  cost  of  the  Bessemer  blooms 
was  reduced  to  $13.66  per  ton,  and  of  the  basic  open-hearth  blooms 
to  $15.59  per  ton. 

These  integration  null  costs  do  not  take  any  account  of  the  addi- 
tional costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  which  appear  in 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  producing  companies  and  which 
are  not  allocated  to  particular  products.  These  additional  costs 
were  not  apportioned  by  the  Bureau  for  1910,  as  already  stated,  but 
an  assumed  normal  additional  cost  of  $1  per  ton  of  Bessemer  blooms 
and  $1.20  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  blooms  may  be  used.  (See 
p.  374.)  The  addition  of  these  assumed  normal  additional  costs  gives 
a  total  integration  cost  of  Bessemer  blooms  of  $14.66  per  ton,  and 
of  basic  open-hearth  blooms  of  $16.79  per  ton. 

It  should  be  noted  that  of  the  blooms  for  which  costs  are  here 
shown,  only  a  small  portion  was  produced  for  sale.  They  were 
generally  used  for  rerolling  while  hot,  and  hence  involved  little  or  no 
expense  for  handling,  inspecting,  shipping,  etc.  It  was  stated  that 
these  expenses  might  amount  to  $0.75  per  ton  of  product  shipped. 
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Section  3.  Steel  Corporation's  integn^ion  cost  of  slabs  tor  1910. 

A  slab  differs  from  a  bloom  in  that  it  is  flattened  instead  of  being 
nearly  square  in  cross  section.  It  is  the  product  of  a  first  train  of 
rolls  or  mill,  which  is  known  as  a  slabbing  mill.  As  already  noted. 
Blabs  are  a  semifinished  product  from  which  plates  are  rolled. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  slabs  in  1910,  for  which 
^iccurate  combined  cost  figures  can  be  given,  was  1,256,446  tons.  Of 
this  total  242,720  tons  were  Bessemer  slabs  and  1,013,726  tons  were 
basic  open-hearth  slaba. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  Steel  Corporation's  average 
mill  costs  of  producing  Bessemer  slabs  and  basic  open-hearth  slabs, 
as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  producing  companies,  together  with  the 
intercompany  profit  included  in  the  items  of  cost  and  the  iategration 
mill  costs. 

t*ABLS  17$.— STBAL  CORPORATION'S  IflLL  COST  PBR  GROSS  TON  OF  BE88EMBR  SLABS 
AND  BASIC  OPEN-HEARTH  SLABS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES'  BOOKS, 
APPROXIMATE  INTERCOMPANY  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  INTEGRA- 
TION ICILL  COST,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THS  RECORDS  OF  THB  CORPORATION,  FOR  ma 


Bmmur  alabs  (a4a,7ao  ffom  tons). 

Basic  opeo-hearth  ^bs  (1,013,726 
gross  tons). 

Um. 

Com- 
pany 
or  book 
cost. 

Inter- 
company 

profit 
(approxi- 

imate). 

Integration 
cost  (exclu- 
sive of  any 
return  to  in- 
vestment on 
any  anterior 
stage  of  pro- 
duction or 
transpor- 
tetion). 

Com- 

or  book 
cost. 

Inter- 
company 

profit 
(approxi- 
mate). 

InteoatioD 
cost(exda- 
siveofanv 
return  to  in- 
vestmentoa 
any  anterior 
stage  of  pro- 
duction or 
tran^Kifw 
tation). 

latfftff...    .  ,T 

116.86 
.37 
.07 
.15 
.04 

.12 
.17 

$4.65 

•U.21 
.37 

.07 
.15 
.M 

.12 
.17 

•18.45 
.30 
.10 
.27 
.06 

.17 
.13 

•a.  68 

$14.77 

Z4lihQ€ r. ,... 

30 

Fuel    

10 

Steam...... 

.01 

.26 

Rolls 

.03 

llAteriAls  in  f^mUts  and  main- 
tenanoo  ...,. 

.17 

-SuDDlies  and  exDenae 

.13 

Mill  oast  1 

17.73 

4.65 

13.13 

19.54 

3.69 

15  8i 

Prica  of  inirots  usod 

116.34 
2,554 

•13.  la 

300 

10.52 

•4.53 

•11.81 
2,554 
•0.36 

m 

•0.40 

•17.65 
2,667 

•14.30 

401 

•0.80 

•3.63 

$14.02 

Pounds  of  inffots  uaod 

2,667 

$10.  •$ 

'401 

■Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Ponnds  of  scrap  reooineEed 

•8.83 

•3.61 

•0.12 

•0.05 

•a  75 

1  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown 
«fi  tiaeproAi  and  loss  aceounts,  which  may  ba  aiwimed  at  •!  p^r  toB  for  Benoemer  slabf  and  •1.20  par  I$b 
for  basic  qpei^hearth  slabs.    (See  p.  374.) 
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The  entire  tonnage  of  Bessemer  slabs,  as  shown  above,  was  pro- 
duced in  the  Pittsburgh  district;  of  the  basic  open-hearth  slabs,  76 
per  cent  was  produced  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and  24  per  cent  in 
the  Chicago  district. 

Cost  of  material. — The  material  for  the  production  of  Bessemer 
slabs  and  basic  open-hearth  slabs  was  Bessemer  billet  ingots  and 
basic  opeik-hearth  billet  ingots,  respectively.  To  produce  the  above 
tonaage  of  Bessemer  slabs,  nanpbely,  242,720  tons,  there  were  used 
276,784  tons  of  Bess^ner  ingots,  and  to  produce  the  basic  open-hearth 
slabs,  Bamely,  1,013,726  tons,  there  were  used  1,207,079  tons  of  basic 
open-hettrth  ingots. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  the  Bessemer  ingots,  per 
ton  of  Bessemer  slabs,  was  tl6.86,  and  of  the  basic  open-hearth 
ingots,  per  ton  of  basic  open<-hearth  slabs,  $18.45.  These  company 
or  book  costs  included  considerable  items  of  intereompany  profit,  as 
shown  in  the  second  column  of  the  table,  going  to  other  subsidiary 
companies  which  produced  or  transported  the  nutterial  used,  these 
profits  constituting  the  total  renimeration  per  ton  accruing  to  such 
producing  or  transportation  companies  for  their  products  or  servicer. 
The  amount  of  this  intercompany  profit  in  the  Bessemer  ingots  was 
$4.65  per  ton  of  Bessemm*  dabs,  and  in  the  basic  open-hecoiih  ingots 
$3.68  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  slabs.  While  these  intercompany 
profits  sewn  very  large,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  go  back 
through  the  ingots  and  pig  iron  to  the  chief  raw  materials,  ore  and 
coke,  and  also  include  the  large  transportation  profits  on  ore,  which 
have  already  be^ti  discussed.  The  ingots  themselves  were  transferred 
to  the  rolling  mills  without  profit  over  works  cost. 

Deducting  the  intercompany  profit  in  the  ingots  of  $4.65  p^  ton 
of  Beseems  slabs,  and  $3.68  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  slabs  from 
the  respective  company  or  book  costs,  gives  an  integration  cost  of 
ingots  of  $12.21  per  ton  of  Bessemer  slabs  and  $14.77  per  ton  of 
basic  open-hearth  slabs. 

The  cost  of  the  ingots  per  ton  of  product  was  determined  by  the  price 
of  the  ingots  per  ton  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling.  Th^ 
average  price  of  the  Besseirer  ingots  used  for  Bessemw  slabs,  on  an 
integration  basis,  was  $11.81  per  ton,  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in 
rolling  was  $0.40  per  ton;  the  average  price  of  the  basic  open-hearth 
ingots  rolled  into  basic  open-hearth  slabs  was  $14.02  per  ton  and 
the  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling  was  $0.75  per  ton.  The  net  cost  of 
waste  was  considerably  higher  in  rolling  open-hearth  slabs  than  in 
rolling  Bessemer  slabs.  This  was  due  to  the  higher  price  of  the 
open-hearth  ingots  and  also  to  the  larger  requirement  of  ingots  per 
ton  of  product.  Thus,  2,667  pounds  of  ingots  were  used  per  ton  of 
open-hearth  slabs  as  against  2,554  pounds  per  ton  of  Bessemer  slaba^ 
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a  gross  waste  of  427  pounds  and  314  pounds,  respectively.  Deduct- 
ing the  scrap  recovered,  namely,  401  pounds  per  ton  of  open-hearth 
slabs  and  300  pounds  per  ton  of  Bessemer  slabs,  gives  an  actual  loss 
in  weight  of  26  pounds  per  ton  of  open-hearth  slabs  as  compared  with 
a  loss  of  only  14  pounds  per  ton  of  Bessemer  slabs. 

Cost  above  material. — ^The  total  cost  above  material  for  pro- 
ducing Bessemer  slabs  was  $0.92  per  ton,  and  for  producing  basic 
open-hearth  slabs,  $1.09  per  ton.  This  latter  figure,  however, 
included  a  small  amount  of  intercompany  profit,  averaging  $0.01  per 
ton  of  open-hearth  slabs,  arising  from  transfer  profits  on  fuel  used 
for  making  steam.  Deducting  this  gives  an  integration  cost  above 
material  of  $1.08  per  ton. 

The  average  cost  of  labor,  the  most  important  single  item  of  cost 
above  material,  was  $0.37  per  ton  of  Bessemer  slabs,  as  against 
$0.39  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  slabs.  This  item,  as  repeatedly 
noted,  embraced  all  forms  of  producing  labor  and  labor  in  repairs  and 
maintenance.  There  was  in  addition,  however,  considerable  labor  ex- 
pense in  other  items  of  cost  not  classified  as  such  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration. Moreover,  the  cost  of  material,  of  course,  involved  a  large 
amount  of  labor  in  preceding  stages  of  production. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  for  heating  was  $0.07  per  ton  of  Bessemer 
alabs,'  and  $0.10  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  slabs.  The  average 
cost  of  steam  was  $0.15  per  ton  of  Bessemer  slabs,  as  against  $0.27 
per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  slabs. 

For  the  production  of  Bessemer  slabs  the  average  costs  of  rolls, 
materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance,  and  supplies  and  expense 
were,  respectivdy,  $0.04,  $0.12,  and  $0.17  per  ton,  as  compared  with 
$0.03,  $0.17,  and  $0.13  per  ton  of  open-hearth  slabs. 

Mill  cost. — ^The  average  company  or  book  mill  cost  of  this  part 
of  the  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  Bessemer  slabs  was  $17.78 
per  ton  and  of  basic  open-hearth  slabs  $19.54  per  ton.  These  com- 
pany or  book  costs  included  intercompany  profit  items  of  $4.65  per 
ton  and  $3.69  per  ton,  respectively.  Therefore,  on  an  int^ration 
basis,  i.  e.,  excludin<;  any  return  to  anterior  stages  of  production, 
transportation,  and  manufacture,  with  respect  to  the  materials  used, 
the  above  company  cost  of  Bessemer  slabs  was  reduced  from  $17.78 
per  ton  to  $13.13,  and  the  cost  of  basic  open-hearth  slabs  from  $19.64 
per  ton  to  $15.85. 

These  integration  mill  costs  do  not  take  any  accoxmt  of  the  addi- 
tional costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation,  which  appear  in  the 
profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  producing  companies  and  which  are 
not  allocated  to  particular  products.  The  amount  of  these  additional 
costs  was  not  apportioned  by  the  Bureau  for  1910  for  the  reasons 
set  forth  on  page  373,  but  an  assumed  normal  additional  cost  of  $1 
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per  ton  of  Bessemer  slabs  and  tl.20  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth 
slabs  may  be  used.  Adding  these  assumed  additional  costs  to  the 
foregoing  integration  mill  costs  gives  a  total  int^rated  cost  of  Bes- 
senaer  slabs  of  $14.13  per  ton,  and  of  basic  open-hearth  slabs  of  $17.05 
per  ton. 

Most  of  these  slabs  were  produced  for  rerolling.  In  respect  to  the 
cost  of  these  slabs,  therefore,  the  same  comments  apply  regarding 
additional  expense  for  slabs  produced  for  sale,  as  were  made  for 
blooms.     (See  p.  445.) 

Section  4.  Steel  Corporation's  integration  cost  of  large  billets  for  1910. 

The  typical  section  of  a  large  bUlet  is  4  by  4  inches,  although 
large  billets  often  have  a  cross  section  of  more  than  16  square  inches. 
Anything  under  a  cross  section  of  16  square  inches,  however,  is 
classified  as  a  small  billet.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
method  of  rolling  large  billets.     (See  p.  179.) 

The  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  large  billets  for  1910,  for 
which  a  combined  cost  can  be  shown,  was  1,426,917  tons  of  large 
Bessemer  billets  and  1,131,985  tons  of  large  basic  open-hearth  billets. 
As  already  noted,  a  part  of  the  production  of  both  large  Bessemer 
billets  and  large  basic  open-hearth  billets,  as  shown  by  the  cost  rec- 
ords, was  rolled  from  ingots  and  a  part  from  blooms.  It  was  pos- 
sible, however,  for  a  large  part  of  such  data  to  compute  the  cost  of 
rolling  large  b'Jlets  from  ingots.  Where  separate  costs  of  blooms 
(rolled  from  ingots)  were  shown,  and  where  the  entire  quantity  of 
blooms  produced  was  rolled  into  large  billets  and  this  cost  shown 
separately,  all  that  was  necessary  to  put  the  costs  on  an  ingot  basis 
was  to  combine  the  two  cost  statements,  eUminating  the  cost  of  mate- 
rial (blooms)  in  the  second  stage  of  rolling,  as  otherwise  there  would 
be  a  duplication  of  the  cost  of  material.  In  some  cases,  however, 
not  all  of  the  blooms  produced  at  a  given  plant  were  made  into  large 
billets.  In  such  cases  only  the  cost  for  that  quantity  of  the  entire 
tonnage  of  blooms  actually  used  for  making  large  billets  was  com- 
bined with  the  second  cost  statement  (rolling  blooms  into  large 
billets).  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Bureau  did  not  attempt  in  all 
cases  to  put  costs  of  large  billets  on  an  ingot  basis,  as  it  was  not 
practicable  to  do  so.  This  part  of  the  production  of  large  billets 
was  not  included  in  the  following  statement. 

In  the  table  following  are  shown  the  average  mill  costs  of  the 
above  total  tonnages  of  large  Bessemer  and  of  large  basic  open-hearth 
billets  rolled  from  ingots,  together  with  the  intercompany  profit 
included  in  the  items  of  cost  and  the  integration  mill  cost. 
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Table  178.~STEEL  CORPORATION'S  MILL  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  LARGE  BESSEMER 
BILLETS  AND  LARGE  BASIC  OPEN-HEARTH  BILLETS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCINO 
COMPANIES'  BOOKS, APPROXIMATE  INTERCOMPANY  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THERE- 
IN,  AND  INTEGRATION  MILL  COST,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  CORPORA- 
TION, FOR  1910. 


Large  Bessemer  bHIets   (1,426,917 

Large   basic   open-hearth   billets 
(l,13MWfro6s  tons). 

Item. 

Com- 
pany 
or  book 
cost 

Inter- 
company 

profit 
(approxi- 
mate). 

Integration 
cott(excla- 
sive  of  any 

vestment  on 
any  anterior 
stage  of  pro- 
duction or 
transpor- 
tation). 

Ck>m- 

or  book 
cost 

Ihtar- 
company 

profit 
(approxi- 
mate). 

Integiatioo 
co8t(exehi- 
siveofan^ 
return  to  fit- 
vestment  on 
any  anterior 
stage  of  pro- 
duction or 
transpor- 
tatkm). 

TpgOtff  . r 

•16.94 
.40 
.11 
.30 
.03 

.11 
.18 

$4.61 

$13.23 
.40 
.11 
.29 
.68 

.11 
.18 

$17.81 
.50 
.21 
.26 
.04 

.17 
.30 

$8.88 

$14.43 

Labor 

.§9 

Fuel 

.01 
.01 

.20 

Steam . 

.01 

•M 

Bolls 

.04 

Materials  in  repairs  and  main- 
tenance   

.01 

.16 

.30 

MUlcost* 

17.97 

4.62 

13.36 

19.37 

3.41 

15.96 

Price  of  ingots  used 

116.27 
2,586 

112.87 

276 

10.57 

14.47 

$1L80 

2,536 

$9.16 

276 

$0.43 

$16.78 
2,701 

$12.60 

432 

$1.03 

$3.29 

$13.40 

Pounds  of  incots  used 

2,701 

10.58 

432 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 

$3.71 

$3.07 

$0.14 

$0.09 

$0.94 

I  This  does  not  imhide  any  aUowanoe  fbr  additional  costs  of  general  expense  aad  d^nciatian  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $1.10  per  too  fto  large  Bessemer  bfUets  and  $L30 
per  ton  for  large  basic  open-hearth  billets.    (See  p.  374.) 

Of  the  total  of  1,426,917  tons  of  large  Bessemer  biUets  here  con- 
sidered, approximately  31  per  cent  was  produced  in  the  Chicago 
district,  27  per  cent  in  the  Lake  Erie  district,  24  per  cent  in  the 
Valley  district,  and  18  per  cent  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Of  the 
above  production  of  large  basic  open-hearth  billets  (1,131,985  toas), 
approximately  43  per  cent  was  produced  in  the  Chicago  district, 
28  per  cent  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  11  per  cent  in  the  Valley 
district,  11  per  cent  in  the  Lake  Erie  district,  and  7  per  cent  in  Uie 
Southern  district. 

CoBT  OP  MATERIAL. — ^The  material  for  producing  large  Bessemer 
billets  and  lai^e  basic  open-hearth  billets  was  Bessemer  billet  ingots 
and  basic  open-hearth  billet  ingots,  respectively.  To  produce  the 
large  Bessemer  billets  there  were  used  1,615,631  tons  of  Bessemer 
billet  ingots,  and  to  produce  the  large  basic  open-hearth  billets 
1,365,017  tons  of  basic  open-hearth  billet  ingots. 
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The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  the  Bessemer  billet  ingots 
was  $16.84  per  ton  of  large  Bessemer  billets,  as  against  a  cost  of 
basic  open-hearth  billet  ingots  of  $17.81  per  ton  of  lai^e  basic  open^ 
hearth  billets.  These  company  or  book  costs  included,  as  for  other 
rolled  products,  a  considerable  amount  of  intercompany  profit,  as 
shown  by  the  se<k>nd  column  of  the  table,  going  to  other  subsidiary 
companies  which  produced  or  transported  the  material  used.  The 
amount  of  intercompany  profit  in  the  Bessemer  ingots  was  $4.61  per 
ton  of  large  Bessemer  billets  as  compared  with  a  profit  in  die  open- 
hearth  ingots  of  $3.38  per  ton  of  large  basic  open-hearth  biUets. 
While  these  are  large  amounts,  it  should  be  remembered  that  they 
went  back  through  the  ingots  and  pig  iron  to  the  chief  raw  materials, 
ore  and  coke,  and  also  included  large  transportation  profits  on  ore. 
The  ingots  themselves  did  not  include  any  transfer  profit  over  works 
cost,  but  the  profit  per  ton  of  product  was  increased  because  it 
requires  more  than  1  ton  of  ingots  to  produce  a  ton  of  large  billets. 

Deducting  the  intercompany  profit  in  the  ingots  of  $4.61  per  ton  of 
Ifiurge  Bessemer  biUets  and  of  $3.38  per  ton  of  large  basic  open-hearth 
billets  from  the  respective  company  or  book  costs  gives  an  integra- 
tion cost  for  ingots  of  $12.23  per  ton  of  large  Bessemer  Inllets  as 
against  a  cost  of  $14.43  per  ton  of  large  basic  open-hearth  billets. 

As  repeatedly  stated,  the  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  product  was  de- 
termined by  the  price  of  the  ingots  per  ton  and  the  net  cost  of  waste 
in  rolling.  Thus,  the  average  price  of  the  Bessemw  ingots,  on  an 
integration  basis,  was  $11.80  per  ton,  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in 
rolling,  $0.43  per  ton,  making  a  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  large  Besse-. 
mer  billets  of  $12.23.  The  average  price  of  the  open-hearth  ingots, 
on  the  same  basis,  was  $13.49  per  ton,  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in 
rolling  was  $0.94  per  ton,  giving  a  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  large  basic 
open-hearth  biUets  of  $14.43.  The  high  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling 
open-hearth  billets,  as  compared  with  Bessemer  billets,  was  due 
again  to  the  higher  cost  of  ingots  and  a  considerably  lai^er  quan- 
tity used  per  ton  of  product.  Thus,  2,701  pounds  of  basic  open- 
hearth  ingots  were  used  to  produce  a  ton  of  lai^e  basic  open-hearth 
billets  as  compared  with  2,536  pounds  of  Bessemer  ingots  per  ton  of 
large  Bessemer  billets,  a  gross  loss  of  461  pounds  and  of  296  pounds, 
respectively.  ITiie  scrap  recovered,  however,  was  greater  per  ton  of 
open-hearth  billets  than  per  ton  of  Bessemer  billets,  432  poimds  as 
against  276  pounds  per  ton  of  product.  This  indicates  a  net  loss  of 
29  pounds  per  ton  of  large  basic  open-hearth  billets  as  against  20 
poimds  per  ton  of  large  Bessemer  billets. 

It  is  interesting  at  this  point  to  note  and  compare  the  average  price 
of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  used  in  rolling  blooms,  slabs,  and  large  billets 
with  the  cost  of  producing  them.     The  average  price  at  which  the 
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Steel  Corporation  used  its  Bessemer  billet  ingots  in  the  manufacture 
of  Bessemer  blooms,  Bessemer  slabs,  and  large  Bessemer  billets,  on  an 
integration  basis,  was  $12.19  per  ton,  while  the  Steel  Corporation's 
integration  works  cost  of  producing  them,  as  shown  by  Table  165, 
page  421,  was  $12.18  per  ton,  a  diiference of  only  $0.01  per  ton.  While 
the  open-hearth  ingots  were  used  at  mill  cost  the  average  price  can 
not  be  compared  with  the  Steel  Corporation's  integration  mill  cost 
of  basic  open-hearth  ingots,  as  shown  by  Table  170,  page  430,  for  the 
reason  that  a  part  of  the  basic  open-hearth  ingot*  production  was 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  open-hearth  rails. 

Cost  above  mateeial. — ^The  total  company  or  book  cost  above 
material  for  producing  lai^e  Bessemer  billets  was  $1.13  per  ton,  and 
for  producing  large  basic  open-hearth  billets  $1.56  per  ton.  Both  of 
these  totals  included  small  amounts  of  intercompany  profit,  chiefly 
transfer  profits  on  fuel  used  for  heating  and  steam  and  on  materials 
used  in  repairs  and  maintenance.  The  amount  of  this  intercompany 
profit  in  the  cost  above  material  was  $0.01  per  ton  of  large  Bessemer 
billets  and  $0.03  per  ton  of  large  basic  open-hearth  billets.  Deduct- 
ing these  gives  an  integrated  cost  above  material  of  $1.12  per  ton  of 
large  Bessemer  billets  and  $1.53  per  ton  of  large  basic  open-hearth 
billets. 

The  average  cost  of  labor  was  $0.40  per  ton  of  large  Bessemer 
billets  and  $0.59  per  ton  of  large  basic  open-hearth  billets.  These 
labor  costs  embraced  all  forms  of  producing  labor  such  as  charging, 
heating,  rolling,  and  shearing,  as  well  as  labor  in  repairs  and  main- 
tenance, but  there  was  in  addition  considerable  labor  expense  in  other 
items  of  cost  not  classified  as  such  by  the  Steel  Corporation.  More- 
over, the  cost  of  material,  of  course,  involved  a  large  amount  of  labor 
in  preceding  stages  of  production. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  for  heating  was  $0.11  per  ton  of  large 
Bessemer  billets,  as  ageiinst  $0.21  per  ton  of  large  basic  open-hearth 
billets.  This  latter  figure,  however,  included  an  intercompany 
transfer  profit  of  $0.01  per  ton. 

The  company  or  book  cost  of  steam  was  $0.30  per  ton  of  lai^e 
Bessemer  billets  and  $0.25  per  ton  of  large  basic  open-hearth  billets. 
An  intercompany  profit  of  $0.01  per  ton  was  included  in  both  cost 
figures,  which  gives  a  net  cost  of  steam  of  $0.29  and  $0.24  per  ton, 
respectively. 

For  the  production  of  large  Bessemer  billets  the  average  cost  of 
rolls  was  $0.03  per  ton;  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance, 
$0.11;  and  of  supplies  and  expense,  $0.18,  while  for  rolling  basic 
open-hearth  billets  these  items  were  $0.04,  $0.16,  and  $0.30  per  ton, 
respectively. 

Mill  cost. — ^The  average  company  or  book  mill  cost  for  this  part  of 
the  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  large  Bessemer  billets  was 
$17.97  per  ton  and  for  this  part  of  its  large  basic  open-hearth  billet 
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production,  tl9.37  per  ton.  The  above  company  or  book  cost  of 
large  Bessemer  billets  included  an  intercompany  profit  of  $4.62  per 
ton,  while  the  above  company  or  book  cost  of  basic  open-hearth 
billets  included  an  intercompany  profit  of  $3.41  per  ton.  Deducting 
these  intercompany  profit  items  gives  an  integration  mill  cost  for 
large  Bessemer  billets  of  $13.35  per  ton  and  an  integration  mill  cost 
for  large  basic  open-hearth  billets  of  $15.96  per  ton.  These  net  costs, 
it  will  be  remembered,  excluded  any  return  to  anterior  stages  of  pro- 
duction, transportation,  and  manufacture  with  respect  to  the  mate- 
rials used  in  rolling  these  large  billets. 

Moreover,  these  integration  mill  costs  do  not  take  any  accoimt  of 
the  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation,  which 
appear  in  the  profit  and  loss  accotmts  of  the  producing  companies 
and  which  are  not  allocated  to  particular  products.  These  addi- 
tional costs  were  not  apportioned  by  the  Bureau  for  the  year  1910, 
as  already  stated  (see  p.  373),  but  an  assumed  normal  additional  cost 
of  $1.10  per  ton  of  large  Bessemer  billets  and  $1.30  per  ton  of  large 
basic  open-hearth  billets  may  be  used.  Adding  these  to  the  integra- 
tion mill  costs,  respectively,  gives  a  total  cost,  on  an  integration 
basis,  of  $14.45  per  ton  of  large  Bessemer  billets  and  $17.26  per  ton 
of  lai^e  basic  open-hearth  billets. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  output 
of  large  billets  was  produced  as  an  intermediate  product  for  fur- 
ther rolling.  In  the  case  of  billets  produced  at  plants  having  rod 
and  merchant  mills  they  were  passed  while  hot  from  the  shears  to 
reheating  furnaces  on  a  conveyor,  involving  in  such  cases  very  little 
extra  handling  expense.  Whenever  billets  were  produced  for  sale 
there  was  a  considerable  expense  for  inspecting  and  shipping  that 
did  not  necessarily  attach  to  products  to  be  used  for  further  elabora- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  above-named  items  of  expense,  where  the 
product  was  for  sale  to  outside  customers,  there  was  also  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  cropping  to  exact  specifications.  Therefore  the  niill 
costs  as  here  shown  are  not  as  high  as  they  would  have  been  if  the 
entire  tonnage  had  been  produced  for  disposal  to  outside  customers. 

Section  5.  Steel  Corporation's  integration  cost  of  small  billets  for  1910. 

Small  billets,  as  distinguished  from  large  billets,  are  those  which 
are  less  than  4  by  4  inches  square.  As  already  noted,  they  are  used 
principally  for  further  elaboration  into  such  products  as  light  bands, 
hoops,  and  cotton  ties.  Mention  has  also  been  made  of  the  ordinary 
sizes  and  methods  of  rolling  small  billets.     (See  p.  192.) 

The  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  small  billets  in  1910  was 
1,064,863  tons.  Of  its  total  production  approximately  43  per  cent, 
or  462,051  tons,  were  made  from  Bessemer  steel  and  57  per  cent,  or 
602,812  tons,  from  basic  open-hearth  steeL 
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Small  Bessemeb  billets. — ^The  cost  records  as  kept  by  tbe  diffeiv 
ent  plants  producing  these  small  Bessemer  billets  were  foimd  not  to 
be  on  a  comparable  basis.  For  instance,  at  one  mill  small  Bessemer 
billets  w^e  rolled  directly  from  ingots,  while  at  other  mills  they  were 
Tolled  from  blooms  and  at  still  other  mills  large  billets  were  rolled 
down  to  small  billets.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  since  the  raw 
matmal  differed  with  the  different  stages  of  rolling,  which  would 
neeesse^nly  affect  both  the  cost  of  material  and  the  cost  above  mate- 
rial, a  statement  giving  the  cost  in  detail  of  the  total  production  of 
small  Bessemer  billets  would  not  be  at  all  reju-esentative.  Therefore, 
In  the  following  table,  there  are  shown  separately  the  costs  ol  rolling 
small  Bessemer  billets  from  (1)  Bess^ner  billet  ingots,  (2)  Bessemer 
blooms,  and  (3)  large  Bessemer  billets,  as  shown  by  the  books  of 
the  producing  companies  together  with  the  intercompany  profits 
included  in  the  items  of  cost  and  the  integration  rniU  cost. 

Tablk  177.— steel  CORPORATION'S  MILL  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  SMALL  BESSEMER 
BILLirrS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES*  BOOKS,  APPROXIMATE  INTBE- 
OOMPANY  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  INTEGRATION  MILL  COST,  AS  SHOWN 
BY  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  CORPORATION,  FOR  1910. 


From^ingots  (115^613  grass 
tons). 

From  blooms  (U0.7« 
gross  tons). 

Fiom  laige  bfHats  (285,996 

It0&. 

Com- 
pany 

or 
book 
cost. 

Inter- 
com- 

PTt 

(ap. 
proxi- 
mate). 

Integra- 
tion cost 
(exclusive 

of  any 
return  to 
invest- 
ment 
on  any 
anterior 
stage  of 
produc- 
itionor 
transpor* 
tation). 

Com- 
pany 

or 
book 
cost. 

Inter- 
com- 

(ap- 
proxi- 
mate). 

Integra- 
tion cost 

(exclusive 
of  any 

return  to 
invest- 
ment 
on  any 
anterior 
stage  of 
produc- 
tion or 

transpor- 
tation). 

Com- 
pany 

or 
book 
eoflt 

Inter- 
eom- 
penv 
nofit 
(a^ 
proxi- 
mate). 

Integra- 
tion cost 
(exclusive 

of  any 
return  to 
invest- 
ment 
on  any 
anterior 
stage  of 
produc- 
tion or 
transpor- 
tation). 

Ingots,  blooms,  or  large 
billets 

$16.67 
.61 
.13 
.40 
.04 

.18 

.ao 

$4.58 

.01 
.04 

.01 

112.09 
.61 
.12 
.36 
.04 

.17 
.20 

$17.40 
.46 
.02 
.32 
.04 

.06 
.16 

$4.12 
.01 

$13.28 
.46 
.02 
.31 
.64 

.06 
.16 

$17.49 
.19 

$3.99 

$1S.50 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

.18 
.03 

.03 
.11 

.01 

.17 
03 

Rons 

Materials    in    repaln 
ftqypUes  and  expense. . 

.oa 
.11 

Mill  cost  1 

18.23 

4.64 

13.59 

18.46 

4.13 

14.33 

1&03 

4.00 

14.(0 

Prlee  of  ingot8,blooms, 
or  large  billets  used.. 

Pounds     of     ingots, 
blooms,  or  large  bil- 
lets used 

I1&14 
2,518 

$4.46 

$1L6S 

2,518 
$8.85 

262 
$0.41 

$17.12 

2,343 
$12.42 

93 
$0.28 

$4.07 

$3.33 
$0.05 

$13.06 

2,343 
$9.09 

93 
$0.23 

$17.99 

2,328 
$13.79 

78 
$0.20 

•8.97 

$3.82 
$0.02 

$13.82 

2,a» 

$9.97 

78 
$0.1S 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 
Pounds  of  scrap  re- 
covered  

112.62  j    $8.77 

Net  cost  of  waste 

$0.53 

$0.12 

1  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciatioii  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $1.20  per  ton.    (See  p.  376.) 
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Of  the  Steel  Corporation's  total  producti<m  of  small  Bessemer 
IttUets  in  1910,  115,512  tons  w«re  rolled  directly  from  ingots,  110,743 
tons  from  blooms,  and  235,796  tons  from  large  billets.  Practicallj 
one-half  of  the  total  production  was  produced  at  a  single  continuous 
small-biUet  mill  m  the  Valley  district.  The  average  output  of  the 
remaining  mills  was  comparatively  small. 

Oost  of  material, — ^The  material  for  the  production  of  small  Bessemer 
billets,  as  noted  above,  was  Bessemer  billet  ingots,  Bessemer  blooms, 
and  laige  Bessemer  billets.  To  produce  the  above  tonnages  of  small 
Bessemer  billets  th^e  were  used  129,836  tons  of  Bessemer  billet 
ingots,  115,858  tons  of  Bessemer  blooms,  and  245,092  tons  of  large 
Bessemer  billets. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  the  Bessemer  billet  ingots 
was  $16.67  per  ton,  of  the  Beas^saier  blooms  $17.40,  and  of  the  large 
Bessemer  billets  $17.49. 

These  respective  company  or  book  costs  of  material  included, 
however,  as  shown  by  the  second  column  of  the  table,  large  items  of 
intercompany  profit  goii^  to  other  subsidiary  companies  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  which  produced  or  transported  the  material  used.  The 
amount  of  this  profit  goes  back,  of  course,  through  the  large  billets, 
blooms,  ingots,  and  pig  iron,  on  which  there  were  no  UtkDsfer  profits, 
to  the  ore  and  coke  and  includes  also  the  transportation  profits  on 
ore.  The  average  intercompany  profit  in  the  Bessemer  billet  ingots 
used  was  $4.58  per  ton  of  small  Bessemer  billets;  in  the  Bessemer 
blooms  used,  $4.12  per  ton  of  small  Bessemer  billets;  and  in  the 
large  Bessemer  billets  used,  $3.99  per  ton  ol  small  Bessemer  billets. 

Deducting  the  intercompany  profits  from  the  respective  company 
or  book  costs  of  material  gives  an  integration  cost  of  Bessemer  billet 
ingots  per  ton  of  product  of  $12.09,  of  Bessemer  blooms  $13.28,  and  of 
large  Bess^ner  billets  $13.50. 

These  integration  costs  of  material  per  ton  of  small  Bessemer  billets 
were  determined  by  the  prices  per  Um  of  the  ingots,  blooms,  or  large 
billets  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling  them.  Thus,  the  average 
integration  price  of  the  Bessemer  ingots  used  was  $11.68  per  ton;  of 
the  Bessemer  blooms  used,  $13.05  per  ton;  and  of  the  laige  billeta 
used,  $13.32  per  ton.  The  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling  small  Bessemer 
billets  from  ingots  was  $0.41  per  ton;  from  blooms,  $0.23  per  ton; 
and  from  laige  billets,  $0.18  per  ton.  This  item,  of  course,  would  be 
considerably  larger  on  small  billets  rolled  from  ingots  than  on  those 
rolled  from  blooms.  Likewise  the  net  cost  of  waste  on  smaU  biUets 
rolled  from  blooms  would  be  larger  than  on  those  rolled  from  large 
billets,  as  the  croppings  with  each  successive  stage  of  rolling  are  less. 

To  produce  a  ton  of  small  Bessemer  billets  required  2,518  poimds  of 
ingots,  2,343  poimds  of  blooms,  or  2,328  pounds  of  large  billets. 
There  were  recovered  from  the  ingots  rolled  262  pounds  of  scrap  per 
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ton  of  small  billets,  from  the  blooms  rolled  93  pounds,  and  from  the 
large  billets  rolled  78  pounds.  The  actual  loss  in  weight,  after  set- 
ting the  quantities  recovered  against  the  gross  losses,  therefore,  was 
16  pounds  per  ton  of  product  from  ingots  and  10  pounds  per  ton  of 
product  from  both  blooms  and  large  billets. 

Cost  above  material, — ^The  company  or  book  cost  above  material  on 
the  part  of  the  production  rolled  from  ingots  was  $1.56  per  ton,  from 
blooms  $1.06  per  ton,  and  from  large  billets  only  $0.54  per  ton.  As 
a  less  extensive  reduction  in  size  is  required  in  rolling  small  billets 
from  blooms  than  from  ingots,  or  in  rolling  small  billets  from  large 
billets  than  from  blooms,  these  differences  correspond  to  normal 
differences  in  cost. 

Included  in  the  average  company  or  book  cost  above  material  of 
$1.56  per  ton  on  the  part  of  the  production  rolled  from  ingots  there 
Was  an  intercompany  profit  of  $0.06  per  ton,  principally  on  fuel  for  the 
production  of  steam  and  for  heating  and  in  materials  used  in  repairs 
and  maintenance.  Deducting  this  intercompany  profit  gives  an 
integration  cost  above  material  of  $1.50  per  ton  in  rolling  small 
billets  from  ingots.  The  intercompany  profit  in  the  company  or 
book  cost  above  material  on  the  part  of  the  production  rolled  from 
blooms  and  on  that  rolled  from  large  billets  was  very  small,  namely, 
$0.01  per  ton  in  each  case. 

The  average  cost  of  labor  in  rolling  small  Bessemer  billets  from 
ingots  was  $0.61  per  ton;  from  blooms,  $0.46  per  ton;  and  from  lai^e 
billets  only  $0.19  per  ton.  This,  it  should  be  remembered,  embraced 
only  charges  for  labor  which  were  so  classified  under  the  accounting 
system  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  included  all  forms  (f  producing 
labor  and  labor  in  repairs  and  maintenance.  There  was  in  addition 
considerable  labor  in  other  items  of  cost.  Moreover,  the  cost  of 
material,  of  course,  involved  a  large  amoimt  of  labor  in  preceding 
stages  of  production. 

For  the  production  of  small  Bessemer  billets  the  intes:ration  cost  of 
fuel  was  $0.12  per  ton  on  the  part  of  production  rolled  d*rectly  from 
ingots  and  $0.02  per  ton  on  the  part  rolled  from  blooms.  The  fuel 
cost  for  heating  large  billets  was  too  small  to  be  shown. 

The  cost  of  steam  was  considerably  more  in  rolling  from  ingots 
than  in  roUing  from  blooms  or  large  billets.  This  item  of  cost,  on  an 
integrated  basis,  was  $0.36  per  ton  from  ingots,  $0.31  per  ton  from 
blooms,  and  $0.17  per  ton  from  large  billets.  Likewise,  the  other 
items  of  cost  above  material  were  substantially  larger  in  rolling  from 
ingots  than  in  rolUng  from  blooms  or  large  billets. 

MiU  cost, — The  company  or  book  mill  cost  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's 1910  production  of  small  Bessemer  billets  rolled  from  ingots 
was  $18.23  per  ton;  for  the  small  Bessemer  billets  rolled  from  blooms, 
$18.46  per  ton;  and  for  those  rolled  from  large  billets,  $18.03  per  ton. 
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T^ie  average  company  or  book  mill  cost  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  total 
production  of  small  Bessemer  billets  was  $18.18  per  ton.  These  com- 
pany or  book  costs  included-  large  items  of  intercompany  profit,  as 
already  explained  (see  p.  374),  amoimting  to  $4.64  per  ton  on  the  small 
Bessemer  billets  rolled  from  ingots,  $4.13  per  ton  on  those  rolled  from 
blooms,  and  $4  per  ton  on  those  rolled  from  large  billets. 

The  company  or  book  mill  costs,  intercompany  profits,  and  integra- 
tion mill  costs  of  small  Bessemer  billets  rolled  from  the  three  mate- 
rialsy  together  with  average  figures  for  all,  stated  in  tabular  form, 
are  as  follows: 


Item. 


Company 
or  book 
mill  cost. 


Intercom- 
paDyprofli 


Int«gm- 

UonmiU 

cost. 


From  B9B9bmer  billet  ingots 

From  Bessemer  blooms 

From  large  Bessemer  billets . 

Average 


118.23 
18.46 
18.03 


$4.64 
4.13 
4.00 


113.  M 
14. 8S 

14.08 


18.18 


4.19 


ia.» 


The  integration  mill  cost,  it  will  be  remembered,  excludes  any 
return  on  anterior  stages  of  production,  transportation,  and  manu- 
facture with  respect  to  the  material  used  in  making  these  small 
Bessemer  billets. 

These  respective  costs  do  not  take  any  account  of  the  additional 
costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  which  appear  in  the  profit 
and  loss  accounts  of  the  producing  companies  and  which  are  not  allo- 
cated to  particular  products.  The  Bureau  did  not  apportion  these 
additional  costs  for  1910.  A  normal  figure  for  additional  costs  of 
general  expense  and  depreciation  (including  cumulative  charges  for 
antecedent  stages  of  production)  would  be  $1 .20  per  ton.  (See  p.  374.) 
Adding  this  assumed  normal  charge  to  the  average  integration  mill 
cost  of  small  Bessemer  billets  for  1910,  namely,  $13.99,  would  give  a 
total  average  integration  cost  of  $15.19. 

Small  basic  open-hearth  billets. — The  Steel  Corporation's  pro- 
duction of  small  basic  open-hearth  billets  for  1910,  as  already  noted, 
was  602,812  tons,  or  approximately  57  per  cent  of  the  Corporation's  total 
production  of  small  billets.  It  is  not  practicable  to  give  the  cost  in 
detail  for  this  total  production,  as  a  part  was  rolled  from  blooms  and 
a  part  from  large  billets.  Therefore,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  small 
Bessemer  billets,  there  are  shown  separately  in  the  table  following 
the  costs  of  rolling  small  basic  open-hearth  billets  from  blooms 
and  from  large  billets,  together  with  the  intercompany  profits  in- 
eluded  in  the  items  of  cost  and  the  integration  mill  cost. 
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Table  178.-STEEL  (X>RPOBATION'S  MILL  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  SICALL  RASIC 
OPEN-HEARTH  BILLETS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES'  BOOKS,  APPROX- 
IMATE  INTERCOMPANY  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  INTEGRATION  MILL 
COST,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  CORPORATION,  FOR  1910. 


Fiom  blooms  (488,836  gross  tons). 

From  large  billets  (119,976  gross 
tons). 

nem. 

Company 

or  book 

cost. 

Inter- 
comoany 
profit  (ap- 
proximate). 

Integration 
oest(exeln-' 
sive  of  any 
return  to 
investment 
CO  any  an- 
terior stai^ 
of  production 
or  transpor- 
tation). 

Company 

or  book 

cost. 

Inter- 
company 
profit  (ap- 
proximate). 

Integration 
cost  (exclu- 
sive of  any 
return  to 
investment 
on  any  an- 
terior sta«e 
ofproductioD 
ortranspor- 

l«tiOQ). 

Blooms  or  large  billets 

Labor 

119.35 
.32 
.03 
.22 
.06 

.06 
.14 

13.86 

$15.49 
.32 
.03 
.22 
.06 

.06 
.14 

$19.60 
.30 

$3.68 

$16.02 
.30 

Fuel 

Steam 

.12 
.03 

.08 
.19 

.01 

.11 

Rolls 

.03 

Materials  in  repairs  and  main- 
tenance      

.08 

Sunnlies  and  exoense ......... 

.19 

Milloost> 

20.18 

3.86 

16.32 

20.32 

3.59 

16.73 

Price  of  blooms  or  large  billets 
used 

$18.  M 

2,399 

113.64 

153 

10.41 

$S.8S 

$16.11 

2,399 

$10. 19 

W3 

$0.88 

$19.86 

2,318 

$13.61 

71 

$a34 

$3:57 

$15.79 

letsused 

2,318 
$10.12 

n 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

$3.45 

$3.49 

Net  cost  of  waste 

10.03 

$0.01 

$0.2S 

1  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  00 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $1 .40  per  ton.    (See  p.  874.) 

Of  the  Steel  Corporation's  total  production  of  small  basic  open- 
hearth  billets  in  1910,  482,836  tons  were  roUed  from  blooms  and 
119,976  tons  were  roUed  from  large  billets.  Approximately  61  per 
cent  of  the  total  production  was  rolled  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  28 
per  cent  in  the  Valley  district,  and  11  per  cent  in  the  Chicago  district. 

Cost  (rfmaierial. — ^The  material  for  producing  these  small  basic 
open-hearth  billets,  as  already  noted,  was  blooms  and  lai^  billets. 

To  produce  the  above  482,836  tons  of  small  basic  open-hearth 
billets  required  517,070  tons  of  blooms,  or  1.07  tons  per  ton  of  product, 
while  to  produce  the  119,976  tons  of  smaU  basic  open-hearth  billete 
required  124,160  tons  of  large  billets,  or  1.03  tons  per  ton  of  product. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  the  basic  open-hearth 
blooms  per  ton  of  small  basic  open-hearth  billets  was  $19.35  and  of 
the  large  basic  open-hearth  billets  $19.60.  These  company  or  book 
costs  included,  however,  as  shown  by  the  second  column  of  the 
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table,  lai^  items  of  intercompany  profits  going  to  other  subsidiary 
companies  of  the  Steel  Corporation  which  produced  or  transported 
the  material  used.  This  profit  goes  back,  of  course,  through 'the 
large  billets,  blooms,  ingots  and  pig  iron,  on  which  there  were  no 
transfer  profits,  to  the  transfer  profits  on  ore  and  coke  and  the  trans- 
portation profits  on  ore. 

Ilie  intercompany  profit  in  the  basic  open-hearth  blooms  used 
was  $3.86  per  ton  and  in  the  large  basic  open-hearth  billets,  $3.58  per 
ton.  Deductii^  these  profits  from  the  respective  company  or  book 
costs  of  material  gives  an  integration  cost  of  basic  open-hearth  blooms, 
per  ton  of  small  basic  open-hearth  billets,  of  $15.49,  and,  per  ton  of 
large  basic  open-hearth  billets,  of  $16.02. 

As  in  the  case  of  small  Bessem^  billets  and  other  rolled  products  the 
costs  of  the  material  pOT  ton  of  product  were  determined  by  the  price 
at  which  the  material  was  used  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling. 
Thus,  on  an  integration  basis,  the  av^^e  prioe  of  the  basic  open* 
hearth  blooms  used  was  $15.11  per  ton  and  of  the  large  basic  open- 
hec^h  billets  $15.79  per  ton.  The  average  net  cost  of  waste  was 
$0.38  per  ton  for  small  billets  made  from  blooms  and  $0.23  per  ton 
for  small  billets  made  from  large  billets.  The  net  cost  of  waste,  of 
course,  was  coi»iderably  larger  on  the  small  billets  rolled  from  blooms 
than  on  those  rolled  from  large  bUlets,  as  the  latter  involved  one  stage 
of  rolling  as  against  two  stages  for  the  former. 

To  roll  a  ton  of  small  basic  o{>en-hearth  billets  from  blooms  required 
an  average  of  2,399  pounds  of  material,  from  which  ikk&te  were  re- 
covered 153  pounds  of  scrap,  indicating  an  actual  loss  in  weight  of 
only  6  poimds  p^r  ton  of  small  billets;  to  roll  a  ton  of  small  basic 
open-hearth  billets  from  lai^e  billets  required  the  use  of  only  2,318 
pounds  of  material,  but  there  were  recovered  only  71  pounds  of  scrap, 
indicating  an  actual  loss  in  weight  of  7  pounds  per  ton  of  small 
billets.  Other  things  being  equal,  however,  this  loss  would  have  been 
less  than  the  loss  in  rolling  from  blooms. 

Cost  above  material. — The  company  or  book  cost  above  material  for 
the  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  small  basic  open-hearth  billets 
rolled  from  blooms  was  $0.83  per  ton  and  for  the  production  rolled 
from  lai^  billets,  $0.72  per  ton.  There  was  no  intercompany  profit 
of  importance  in  the  cost  above  material  for  the  small  billets  rolled 
from  blooms  and  only  $0.01  per  ton  for  small  billets  rolled  from  large 
billets. 

The  average  cost  of  labor  in  rolling  small  basic  open-hearth  billets 
from  blooms  was  $0.32  per  ton,  and  from  large  billets  $0.30  per  ton. 
As  noted  under  small  Bessemer  billets,  these  labor  costs  did  not  em* 
brace  all  labor  expenditures.     (See  p.  466.) 
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In  rolling  small  Bessemer  billets  from  blooms,  the  average  cost  of 
steam  was  $0.22  per  ton  and  in  rolling  them  from  large  billets  $0.12 
per  ton.  The  other  items  of  cost  were  comparatively  small  and  call 
for  no  special  comment. 

Mm  cost. — The  company  or  book  mill  cost  of  the  Steel  Corporation's 
total  production  of  small  basic  open-hearth  billets  was  $20.21  per  ton. 
For  the  production  rolled  from  blooms,  the  company  or  mill  cost 
was  $20.18  and  for  the  production  rolled  from  large  billets,  $20.32. 

As  already  explained,  these  company  or  book  costs  included  laige 
items  of  intercompany  profit  which  amounted  to  $3.86  per  ton  of 
small  billets  rolled  from  blooms  and  $3.59  per  ton  of  small  billets 
rolled  from  large  billets.  Deducting  these  intercompany  profits 
from  the  respective  company  or  book  costs  gives  an  int^ation  cost 
of  small  basic  open-hearth  billets  from  blooms  of  $16.32  per  ton  and 
from  billets  of  $16.73  per  ton.  The  average  integration  cost  for  the 
total  production  was,  therefore,  $16.40  per  ton. 

These  average  integration  costs,  as  repeatedly  noted,  exclude  any 
return  on  anterior  stages  of  production,  transportation,  and  manu- 
facture with  respect  to  the  material  used  in  producing  these  small 
basic  open-hearth  billets.  Furthermore,  these  respective  costs  do  not 
take  any  accoimt  of  the  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depre- 
ciation which  appear  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  producing 
companies  and  which  are  not  apportioned  to  particular  products. 
The  Bureau  did  not  apportion  these  additional  costs  for  1910.  How- 
ever, an  assumed  normal  additional  cost  for  general  expense  and 
depreciation  of  $1.40  per  ton  (including  cumulative  charges  for 
antecedent  stages  of  production)  may  be  used.  (See  p.  374.)  If 
this  be  added  to  the  average  integration  mill  cost  of  small  basic  o{>en- 
hearth  billets  for  1910,  namely,  $16.40,  it  would  give  a  total  average 
integration  cost  of  $17.80. 

Section  6.  Steel  Corporation's  integration  cost  of  heavy  standard  rails 
for  1910. 

In  recent  years,  as  stated  above,  there  has  been  a  very  great 
increase  in  the  production  of  rails  from  open-hearth  steel.  The 
technical  reasons  for  this  change  are  not  of  importance  here.  It  is 
important,  however,  to  note  the  fact.  It  may  also  be  repeated  that 
the  great  bulk  of  heavy  rails  produced  in  other  countries  are  made 
from  Bessemer  steel,  either  acid  or  basic,  and  that  these  are  the  kinds 
of  rails  which  figure  chiefly  in  international  trade.  Mention  has  been 
made  already  of  the  method  of  rolling  rails.     (See  p.  209.) 

The  total  production  of  the  coimtry  and  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
for  both  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails  during  the  year  1910  is 
shown  in  the  table  following. 
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Tabu  179.~C0MPABIS0N  OF  PBODUCTION  OF  BSSSSMBR  AND  OPEN-HBABTH  STEBI* 
BAILS  BY  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION  WITH  THE  TOTAL  PRODUCTION  IN  THH 
UNITED  STATES,  FOR  1910. 


Item. 

Total 

United 

States. 

Steel 
don. 

Percent 
of  total. 

Oroutoru. 
1,884,442 
1,751,359 

OrouUnu. 
1,134,381 
1,004, 5« 

00.2 

OiMii-hearth. 

67.4 

Total 

3,835,801 

2,138,946 

58.S 

The  foregoing  table  shows  the  total  production  of  steel  rails  in  each 
case,  including  light  rails  and  girder  rails,  as  well  as  heavy  standard 
rails.  The  Steel  Corporation's  costs  for  heavy  standard  rails  only  are 
shown  below.  Consequently,  the  tonnages  covered  by  the  following 
cost  statements  are  considerably  less  than  the  total  rail  produc- 
tion of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910. 

Heavy  standard  Bessemer  rails. — Of  the  total  production  of 
Bessemer  rails  by  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  (1,134,381  tons), 
923,651  tons  were  heavy  standard  Bessemer  rails.  This  tonnage  is 
covered  by  the  following  cost  statement,  which  combines  the  costs  of 
the  two  rail  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation  making  Bessemer  rails 
in  the  year  1910: 

Table  180.— STEEL  CORPORATION'S  MILL  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  HEAVY  STANDARD 
BESSEMER  RAILS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES'  COST  SHEETS,  APPROXI- 
MATE  INTERCOMPANY  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  INTEGRATION  MILL 
COST,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  CORPORATION,  FOR  1910. 

[923,661  gross  tons.] 


Item. 


Company 

or  book 

cost. 


Interoom- 
pany  profit 
(approxi- 
mate). 


Integ  ation 
cost  (exclusive 
of  any  return 
to  investment 
on  any  anterior 
stage  of  produo* 
tion  or  trans- 
portation). 


Ingots 

Labor 

Furt 

Steam 

Rolb 

Msteriab  In  repairs  and  maintenance 
SoppUes  and  expense 

MiDoosti 

Price  of  ingots  used 

Pounds  of  ingots  used 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Ponnds  of  scrap  recoveied 

N«t  cost  of  waste 


117.86 
L14 
.17 
.37 
.12 
.18 
.89 


$4.83 


.01 


113.  oa 

LU 
.1ft 
.86 

.la 

.17 
.89 


20.23 


4.86 


15.87 


116.79 
2,994 

114.27 

719 

11.07 


$4.66 


$4.34 
$0.18 


$12.14 

2,994 

$0.9S 

719 

$0.89 


1  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreoiatlon  ihowii  oi 
the  profit  and  loss  acooonts,  whioU  may  be  assumed  at  $1.30  per  ton.   (See  p.  $74.) 
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Heavy  standard  Bessemer  rails  were  rolled  at  only  two  of  the  Steel 
Corporation's  plants,  one  in  the  Chicago  district  and  the  other  in  the 
Pittsburg  district.  The  production  of  ihe  Chici^  plant  was  609,653 
tons  and  of  the  Pittsburgh  plant  313,998  tons.  At  the  former  plant 
the  average  wei^t  of  the  rails  rolled  was  82  6  pounds  per  yard  and 
"at  the  latter  plant  82.5  pounds  per  yard. 

Cost  of  material. — The  material  for  the  production  of  these  heavy* 
standard  Bessemer  rails  was  Bessemer  rail  ingots.  To  produce  the 
above  tonnage  of  heavy  standard  Bessemer  rails  there  were  used 
1 ,234,4 1 4  tons  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots. 

The  company  or  book  cost  of  the  Bessemer  rail  ingots  per  ton  of  rails 
was  $17.86.  .  This  cost,  as  in  the  case  of  products  already  discussed, 
included  a  considerable  item  of  intercompany  profit,  as  shown  in  the 
second  colunm  of  the  table,  going  to  other  subsidiary  companies, 
which  produced  or  transported  the  material  used,  these  profits  con- 
stituting the  total  remuneration  per  ton  accruing  to  such  producing 
or  transportation  con^)anies  for  their  products  or  services  so  far 
as  the  quantities  of  material  here  involved  were  concerned.  The 
amount  of  this  intercompany  profit  in  the  ingots  used  was  $4.83  per 
ton  of  Bessemer  rails,  corresponding  to  a  profit  in  the  price  of  the 
ingots  of  $4.65  per  ton.  While  this  appears  as  a  very  large  item,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  goes  back  through  ingots  and  pig  iron 
to  the  chief  raw  materials,  ore  and  coke,  and  includes  large  trans- 
portation profits  on  ore.  The  ingots  themselves  were  transferred  to 
the  rolling  mills  without  profit  over  works  cost,  but  the  intercompany 
profit  was  increased  because  it  required  more  than  1  ton  of  ingots  to 
produce  a  ton  of  rails. 

Deducting  the  intercompany  profit  in  the  ingots  of  $4.83  per  ton 
from  the  company  or  book  cost  of  $17.86  per  ton  leaves  an  integration 
cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  rails  of  $13.03. 

The  cost  of  the  ingots  per  ton  of  product  was  detetmined  by  the 
price  of  the  ingots  per  ton  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling. 
"The  average  integration  price  of  the  Bessemer  rail  ingots  used  was 
$12.14,  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling  was  $0.89,  making  the 
net  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  rails  $13.03. 

The  integration  price  at  which  the  Bessemer  rail  ingots  were  used 
was  $12.14  per  ton  while  the  integration  works  cost  of  producing  them, 
as  shown  by  Table  169,  page  427,  was  $12.17.  This  small  difference  pf 
$0.03  per  ton  may  have  been  due  to  minor  cost  adjustments  but  more 
probably  to  the  difference  in  the  quantities  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots 
produced  and  of  those  used  for  making  heavy  Bessemer  rails.  TTius, 
of  the  1,399,127  tons  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots  produced,  1,234,414  tons 
were  used  in  making  he^vy  standard  Bessemer  rails,  while  the  re- 
maining 164,713  tons  were  used  probably  for  rolling  light  rails  and 
..girder  raik. 
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It  required  1.34  gross  tons  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots,  or  2,994  pounds, 
to  produce  a  gross  ton  of  heavy  Bessemer  rails,  a  gross  loss  of  754 
pounds.  From  the  material  used,  however,  there  were  recovered 
719  pounds  of  steel  scrap  per  ton  of  rails,  which  reduced  the  actual 
loss  in  weight  to  only  35  pounds  per  ton  of  product,  or  an  actual  loss 
in  weight  of  1.2  per  cent. 

The  scrap  recovered,  as  noted  above,  was  relatively  very  large, 
for  the  reason  that  a  large  portion  of  the  partly  rolled  bloom, 
corresponding  to  the  top  of  the  ingot,  must  be  cut  off  on  account  of 
the  piping  (see  p.  177)  in  order  to  insure  a  perfect  rail.  Moreover, 
the  amount  of  the  scrap  was  not  due  entirely  to  the  discarded  parts 
of  the  steel  but  also  to  defective  rails.  The  scrap  recovered  was 
24  per  cent  of  the  ingots  used.  By  reference  to  the  preceding  table 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Steel  Corporation's  recovery  of  scrap  for 
1910,  namely,  719  pounds  per  ton  of  rails,  was  considerably  larger  than 
the  average  of  all  companies  for  the  period  1902  to  1906,  namely,  491 
pounds.  This  no  doubt  was  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  more 
exacting  demands  of  the  railroads  for  rails  free  from  imperfections. 

Cost  above  material. — The  total  company  or  book  cost  above  mate- 
rial was  $2.37  per  ton.  This  company  cost  included  certain  small 
amounts  of  intercompany  profit  chiefly  on  fuel  for  heating  and  for 
making  steam  and  on  materials  used  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 
The  amount  of  intercompany  profit  entering  into  the  company  cost 
in  this  way  was  $0.03  per  ton  of  Bessemer  rails  and  reduced  the 
cost  above  material,  on  an  integration  basis,  to  $2.34  per  ton. 

Approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  above  material  was  in 
the  item  of  labor.  The  average  cost  of  labor  was  $1.14  per  ton. 
The  labor  cost,  as  shown  by  the  cost  statement  and  as  repeatedly 
noted  for  other  products,  embraced  all  forms  of  producing  labor,  i.  e., 
charging,  heating,  rolling,  shearing,  sawing,  straightening,  etc.,  and 
labor  in  repairs  and  maintenance.  There  was,  in  addition,  however, 
considerable  labor  expense  in  other  items  of  cost  not  classified  as  such 
by  the  Steel  Corporation.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  material,  of  course, 
involved  a  large  amount  of  labor  in  preceding  stages  of  production. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  fuel  was  $0.17  per  ton.  At 
the  Pittsburgh  plant  of  the  Steel  Corporation  the  fuel  was  almost 
entirely  natural  gas,  while  the  Chicago  plant  used  coal  almost  exclu- 
sively. The  book  cost  of  fuel  included  an  intercompany  profit  item 
of  $0.01  per  ton.  There  was  no  intercompany  profit,  however,  in  the 
price  at  which  the  natural  gas  was  used. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  steam  was  $0.37  per  ton. 
Included  in  this  cost  was  a  small  item  of  profit  on  the  fuel  used 
amounting  to  $0.01  pei  ton  of  product,  which  ^reduced  the  steam 
cost  on  an  integrated  basis  to  $0.36  per  ton. 
77232**— 13 32 
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Rolls,  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance,  and  supplies  and 
expense,  respectively,  as  shown  by  records  of  the  producing  com- 
panies, cost  $0.12,  $0.18,  and  $0.39  per  ton.  An  average  inter- 
company profit  of  $0.01  per  ton  was  included  in  the  company  cost 
of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance,  which  gives  a  net  cost  for 
this  item  of  $0.17  per  ton. 

MiU  cost — The  average  company  or  book  mill  cost  of  the  Steel 
Corporation's  production  of  heavy  standard  Bessemer  rails  in  1910, 
as  shown  by  the  producing  companies'  cost  records,  was  $20.23  per 
ton.  This  cost,  however,  included  an  intercompany  profit  of  $4.86 
per  ton.  Therefore,  on  an  integrated  basis,  which  excluded  any 
return  to  anterior  stages  of  production,  transportation,  and  manu- 
facture with  respect  to  the  materials  used  in  making  these  rails,  the 
mill  cost  was  reduced  from  $20.23  to  $15.37  per  ton. 

This  integration  mill  cost  does  not  take  any  account  of  the  addi- 
tional costs  for  general  expense  and  depreciation  which  appear  in  the 
profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  producing  companies,  though  not 
allocated  to  particular  products.  These  additional  costs  were  not 
apportioned  by  the  Bureau  for  the  year  1910,  as  already  stated,  but 
$1.30  (see  p.  374),  is  probably  a  fair  approximation  of  this  cost  (includ- 
ing cumulative  charges  for  anterior  processes).  Adding  this  cost  to 
the  foregoing  integrated  mill  cost  of  rails,  namely,  $15.37  per  ton, 
gives  a  total  integrated  cost  of  $16.67  per  ton  for  these  heavy  standard 
Bessemer  rails. 

Open-hearth  rails. — ^The  total  output  of  open-hearth  rails  by 
the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  was  1,004,565  tons.  These  were  pro- 
duced at  both  Northern  and  Southern  mills.  Heavy  standard  rails 
formed  about  85  per  cent  of  the  total.  As  the  Northern  and  South- 
em  mills  which  made  these  rails  operated  under  diflFerent  technical 
conditions,  particularly  with  respect  to  cost  of  material,  the  costs  of 
each  are  shown  separately.  Those  for  the  Southern  mill  do  not 
show  any  integration  profits  for  the  reasons  already  stated  (p.  415). 

The  costs  of  heavy  standard  open-hearth  rails  at  the  Northern 
and  Southern  mills  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  the  year  1910,  as 
shown  on  the  cost  sheets  of  the  producing  companies,  are  given  in 
the  table  following. 
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Table  181.-8TBEL  CORPORATION'S  lOLL  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  HEAVY  STAND- 
ARD OPEN-HEARTH  RAILS  AT  NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  MILLS,  AS  SHOWN  BY 
PRODUCING  COMPANIES'  BOOKS,  APPROXIMATE  INTERCOMPANY  PROFITS  IN- 
CLUDBD  THEREIN,  AND  INTEGRATION  MILL  COST,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS 
OF  THE  CORPORATION.  FOR  1910. 


Northflrn  (630,956  grasB  tons). 


Company 

or  book 

cost. 


Inter- 
company 

profit 
(approxi- 
mate). 


Integration  0081 
(exclusive  of 
any  return  to 

investment  on 
any  anterior 

stage  of  produc- 
tion or  trans- 
portation). 


Southern 
(32aL06int)as 


Company  or 
book  cost 
(which  does 
not  include 
any  interme- 
diate profit). 


Ingots 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam. 

Rons. 

Materiab  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 
Supplies  and  expense 

MiUooeti 

Price  of  ingots  used 

Pounds  of  ingots  used 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste. 


118.37 
LIO 
.32 
.18 
.Jl 
.19 
.66 


$3.64 


.02 


$14.83 
L19 
.30 
.18 
.11 
.19 
.66 


$14.86 
L72 
.18 
.73 
.48 
.44 


20.91 


3.56 


17.36 


19.34 


$17.07 
2,849 

$12.78 

687 

$L30 


$3.41 


$3.03 

$ai3 


$13.06 
2,849 
$9.76 
687 
$L17 


$13.36 

2,870 

$8.38 

012 

$1.60 


I  This  does  not  indude  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $1.56  per  ton  for  Northern  works  and  $1.05  per  ton 
tor  Southern  works.    (See  p.  374.) 

Northern  mills. — The  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  heavy 
standard  open-hearth  rails  at  its  Northern  mills  in  1910,  as  shown 
by  the  table,  was  530,955  tons.  Heavy  standard  open-hearth  rails 
were  rolled  at  four  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  Northern  plants.  The 
greater  part  of  the  production,  however  (about  80  per  cent),  was 
rolled  at  a  single  plant  in  the  Chicago  district. 

Cost  of  material. — The  material  for  the  production  of  these  heavy 
standard  open-hearth  rails  was  basic  open-hearth  ingots.  In  certain 
instances  separate  costs  were  kept  of  rolUng  ingots  into  blooms  and 
blooms  into  rails.  These  costs,  however,  were  combined  in  order  to 
put  the  costs  of  the  several  mills  on  the  same  basis — that  of  rolling 
rails  from  ingots.  To  produce  the  530,955  tons  of  heavy  standard 
open-hearth  rails  there  were  used  675,256  tons  of  basic  open-hearth 
ingots. 

The  company  or  book  cost  of  these  ingots,  per  ton  of  rails,  was 
$18,37.    This  cost  included  a  large  item  of  intercompany  profit, 
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shown  in  the  second  column  of  the  table,  which,  so  far  as  the  material 
here  in  question  is  concerned,  constituted  the  total  return  on  invest- 
ment of  antecedent  producing  or  transportation  companies  for  their 
products  or  services.  The  amount  of  this  intercompany  profit  in  the 
ingots  used  was  equal  to  $3.54  per  ton  of  open-hearth  rails,  or  to 
$3.41  per  ton  of  ingots.  As  it  required  more  than  1  ton  of  ingots  to 
produce  a  ton  of  rails,  the  profit  per  ton  of  rails  was  larger. 

This  profit  in  the  ingots  goes  back  chiefly  to  the  large  transfer  and 
transportation  profits  in  ore  and  the  transfer  profits  in  coke.  The 
ingots  themselves  were  transferred  to  the  rail  mill  without  charging 
a  profit  over  the  costs  as  shown  by  the  cost  sheets,  though  in  one  case 
there  was  a  very  small  item  of  freight. 

Deducting  from  the  company  or  book  cost  of  ingots,  namely,  $18.37 
per  ton,  the  intercompany  profit  of  $3.54  per  ton  gives  an  integration 
cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  open-hearth  rails  of  $14.83.  As  in  the  case 
of  other  products,  the  cost  of  the  ingots  per  ton  of  open-hearth  rails 
was  determined  by  the  price  of  the  ingots  per  ton  and  the  net  cost  of 
waste  in  rolUng.  Thus,  the  average  price,  on  an  integration  basis,  of 
the  basic  open-hearth  ingots  was  $13.66  per  ton,  and  the  net  cost  of 
waste  in  rolling,  on  the  same  basis,  was  $1.17  per  ton. 

As  already  noted,  the  ingots  themselves  were  transferred  to  the 
rail  ttiiIIr  at  works  cost.  The  average  integration  works  cost  of  the 
Steel  Corporation's  production  of  Northern  basic  open-hearth  ingots, 
as  shown  by  Table  170,  on  page  430,  was  $13.65  per  ton,  wliile  the 
average  price  of  the  ingots  used  for  making  rails  (only  a  part  of  the 
total  production)  was  $13.66  per  ton. 

At  the  Northern  mills  it  required  1 .27  gross  tons  or  2,849  pounds  of 
ingots  to  produce  a  ton  of  heavy  standard  open-hearth  rails.  There 
were  recovered  from  this  metal  used  587  pounds  of  scrap  per  ton  of 
product,  which  gives  a  net  loss  in  weight  of  but  22  pounds  per  ton  of 
rails,  or  only  eight- tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

Cost  above  material, — The  total  company  or  book  cost  above  mate- 
rial was  $2.54  per  ton.  Included  in  this  cost  above  material  was 
an  intercompany  profit  on  the  fuel  used  for  producer  gas  which 
averaged  $0.02  per  ton,  and  which  reduced  the  total  cost  above 
material  on  an  integration  basis  to  $2.52  per  ton  of  open-hearth  rails. 

The  average  cost  of  labor,  by  far  the  most  important  single  item  of 
cost  above  material,  was  $1.19  per  ton.  The  classification  of  labor 
costs  for  heavy  standard  open-hearth  raUs,  as  shown  by  the  Steel 
Co  Iteration's  records,  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  for  heavy  standard 
Bessemer  rails.  This  labor  cost,  as  shown  on  the  cost  statement, 
embraced  all  forms  of  producing  labor  and  labor  in  repairs  and  main- 
tenance. In  addition,  however,  there  was  considerable  labor  expense 
included  in  the  other  items  of  cost,  particularly  in  the  items  of  st^am 
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and  supplies  and  expense.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  material,  of  course, 
involved  a  large  amount  of  labor  in  preceding  stages  of  production. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  fuel  was  $0.32,  and  the 
intercompany  profit  therein  was  $0.02,  making  an  integration  cost  of 
fuel  of  $0.30  per  ton  of  rails. 

In  no  other  item  of  cost  above  material  was  there  found  any  inter- 
company profit  of  importance.  For  the  Steel  Corporation's  pro- 
duction of  open-hearth  rails  at  its  Northern  mills  the  average  com- 
pany cost  of  steam  was  $0.18  per  ton;  of  rolls,  $0.11  per  ton;  of 
materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance,  $0.19  per  ton;  and  of  sup- 
pHes  and  expense,  $0.55  per  t-on.  These  items  of  cost  were  integra- 
tion as  well  as  company  costs,  as  they  included  no  intercompany  profit 
large  enough  to  appear  in  the  table. 

Mill  cost. — The  average  company  or  book  mill  cost  of  the  Steel 
Corporation's  production  of  heavy  standard  open-hearth  rails  at  its 
Northern  mills  in  1910  was  $20.91  per  ton  and  the  intercompany 
profit  included  in  this  company  or  book  cost  was  $3.56  per  ton  of 
rails  produced.  Thus,  the  total  mill  cost  of  rails  was  reduced  from 
$20.91  to  $17.35  per  ton.  This  integration  cost  excluded  any  profit 
for  the  anterior  processes  of  production,  manufacture,  or  transporta- 
tion so  far  as  the  quantities  of  material  used  in  making  these  rails 
were  concerned. 

Moreover,  this  integration  mill  cost  does  not  allow  for  any  addi- 
tional costs  on  account  of  general  expense  or  depreciation  appear- 
ing in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  and  not  allocated  to  particular 
products.  These,  as  stated  elsewhere,  were  not  apportioned  by  the 
Bureau  for  the  year  1910,  but  a  fair  approximate  figure  for  open- 
hearth  rails  (including  cumulative  charges  for  anterior  processes) 
probably  would  be  $1.55  per  ton.  (See  p.  374.)  This  added  to  the 
integration  mill  cost  stated  above  would  give  a  total  integration  cost 
of  $18.90  per  ton  of  heavy  standard  open-hearth  rails  at  Northern 
nodlls. 

Southern  mill, — As  already  stated,  the  cost  of  rails  at  the  Southern 
mill,  as  shown  by  the  cost  sheets,  did  not  contain  any  items  of  inter- 
company profit.  (See  p.  464.)  The  Southern  mill  started,  therefore, 
with  practically  an  integration  cost  for  ingots  used,  namely,  $14.86 
per  ton  of  rails,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  integration  cost 
for  the  Northern  mills  of  $14.83  per  ton.  The  eUmination  of  the 
intercompany  profits  in  this  item  for  the  Northern  mills  put  them, 
tlierefore,  on  a  fairly  even  basis  to  start  with.  The  labor  and  other 
costs  above  material  at  the  Northern  mills  were,  however,  considera- 
bly lower,  namely,  $1.19  per  ton  for  labor  and  $1.33  per  ton  for  the 
other  costs  above  material,  as  against  $1.72  for  labor  at  the  Southern 
mill  and  $2.66  for  the  other  costs  above  material.     Hence,  the  total 
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integration  mill  cost  of  rails  was  considerably  lower  for  the  Northern 
mills  than  for  the  Southern  mill,  namely,  $17.35  and  $19.24  per  ton 
of  rails,  respectively. 

The  addition  of  the  assumed  normal  charge  for  general  expense  and 
depreciation  (which  must  be  taken  at  a  higher  figure  for  tlie  Southern 
than  for  the  Northern  plants  on  account  of  the  duplex  proces8)i 
namely,  $1.65,  would  give  a  total  cost  for  open-hearth  rails  for  the 
Southern  mill  of  $20.89  per  ton.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  charges  for 
the  Southern  mill  are  said  to  be  higher  on  account  of  the  low  produc- 
tion of  this  mill  as  compared  with  capacity.  Taking  both  these 
groups  on  the  basis  of  integration  cost  plus  additional  charges,  there- 
fore, the  Northern  mills  enjoyed  an  advantage  of  no  less  than  $1.99 
per  ton  of  rails.  The  question  of  location  with  respect  to  markets 
is  not  of  so  much  significance  in  this  case  as  for  pig  iron,  for  example. 
The  South  and  Southwest  is,  of  course,  a  good  market  for  rails,  while 
for  the  export  trade  Birmingham  has  a  superior  location  compared 
with  Chicago,  though  not  any  better  perhaps  than  Pittsburgh.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  export  demand,  however,  for  open- 
hearth  rails,  at  least  at  higher  prices  than  for  Bessemer. 

Section  7.  Steel  Corporation's  integration  cost  of  plates  for  1910. 

Steel  plates  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  sheared  and  universal — the 
former  being  rolled  on  the  sheared-plate  mill  and  the  latter  on  what 
is  known  as  the  universal  plate  mill.  A  brief  description  of  these 
two  kinds  of  plate  mills  has  been  given.     (See  p.  216.) 

The  Steel  Corporation  produces  steel  plates  on  both  types  of  mill. 
In  1910  the  Corporation's  production  of  sheared  plates  was  642,223 
tons  and  of  universal  plates  514,858  tons.  The  total  production  of 
st^l  plates  for  1910,  as  reported  by  the  American  Iron  and  Sted 
Association,  was  2,769,965  tons;  the  production  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration, therefore,  was  approximately  42  per  cent  of  the  total  for 
the  country. 

As  the  two  kinds  of  plates  differ  in  cost  of  production,  due  to 
differences  in  the  methods  of  rolling  and  size  of  the  plates,  it  is  desir- 
able to  consider  separately  the  costs  of  sheared  plates  and  of  universal 
plates. 

Sheared  plates. — In  the  table  foUowmg  are  given  the  Steel 
Corporation's  average  mill  cost  of  producing  basic  open-hearth 
sheared  plates  in  1910,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  producing  com- 
panies, together  with  the  intercompany  profits  included  in  the  items 
of  cost  and  the  integration  mill  cost. 
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Tabli  182.~8TEEL  CORPORATION'S  MILL  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BASIC  OPEN- 
HEARTH  SHEARED  PLATES,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES'  COST 
SHEETS,  APPROXIMATE  INTERCOMPANY  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  IN- 
TEGRATION MILL  COST,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS  OP  THE  CORPORATION, 
FOR  1910. 


[643.233  sroas  tons.) 

Item. 

Company 

or 
bookcott 

Inter- 
company 

profit 
(approxi- 
mate). 

Integration  cost 
(exclusive  of 
any  return  to 

investment  on 
any  anterior 
stage  of  pro- 
duction or 

gWm 

121.04 
LOl 
.30 
.42 
.10 
.30 
.55 

13.83 

$18.11 
LOl 

Labor 

FueL '. 

.01 
.01 

.20 

Rtmm .. 

4]^ 

RoDs , 

19 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

.30 

Bapi>liff8  and  expense . .  x ,  a  x .  x » . » » 

.65 

Mniwrt» 

25.01 

3.85 

21.76 

Price  of  slabs  used 

110.01 
2,928 

112.80 

046 

12.33 

$3.66 

$15.06 
2,028 
$0.50 

Ponnds  of  slabff  Hsied . . .  „ 

$3.30 

646 

Net  cost  of  waste 

$0.17 

$2  16 

1  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  aocounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $1.80  per  ton.   (See  p.  374.) 

The  greater  part  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  sheared 
plates  was  made  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Of  the  total  production, 
503,955  tons  (78.5  per  cent),  were  made  in  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
121,282  tons  (18.9  per  cent)  in  the  Chicago  district,  and  16,986  tons 
(2.6  per  cent)  in  the  Southern  district.  The  total  production  of 
642,223  tons  represented  the  output  of  eight  sheared-plate  mills  (at 
four  plants)  or  an  average  output  of  80,278  tons  per  mill.  At  two  of 
the  eight  mills  the  production  was  slightly  in  excess  of  150,000  tons 
each. 

Cost  of  material, — ^The  material  for  producing  the  sheared  plated 
was  basic  open-hearth  slabs.  Bessemer  steel  is  not  generally  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  plates.  To  produce  the  above  tonnage  of 
sheared  plates,  namely,  642,223  tons,  there  were  used  839,576  tons 
of  basic  open-hearth  slabs  or  1.31  tons  per  ton  of  product. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  the  basic  open-hearth  slabs 
used  was  $21.94  per  ton  of  sheared  plates.  This  figure  included, 
however,  as  shown  by  the  second  column  of  the  table,  a  large  item  of 
intercompany  profit  going  to  other  subsidiary  companies  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  which  produced  or  transported  the  material  used.  As 
for  other  rolled  products  this  profit  goes  back  through  the  slabs, 
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ingots,  and  pig  iron,  on  which  there  was  no  profit,  to  the  raw  mate- 
riak  and  consisted  chiefly  of  transfer  profits  on  ore  and  coke  and 
transportation  profits  on  ore. 

The  average  intercompany  profit  in  the  open-hearth  slabs  used 
amounted  to  $3.83  per  ton  of  sheared  plates,  which  is  equivalent  to 
$3.66  per  ton  in  the  price  of  slabs  used.  As  it  required  more  than 
one  ton  of  slabs  to  produce  a  ton  of  sheared  plates  the  intercompany 
profit  per  ton  of  product  was,  of  course,  increased.  Deducting  from 
the  company  or  book  cost  of  the  slabs,  namely,  $21.94  per  ton,  the 
intercompany  profit  of  $3.83  per  ton  gives  an  integration  cost  of 
slabs  of  $18.11. 

This  integration  cost  of  slabs  of  $18.11  per  ton  of  sheared  plates 
was  made  up  of  the  price  of  the  slabs  per  ton  and  the  net  cost  of 
waste  in  rolling.  Thus,  the  integration  price  of  the  slabs  was  $15.95 
per  ton  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  roUing  was  $2.16  per  ton. 

As  previously  noted  the  slabs  included  little,  if  any,  transfer  profit; 
therefore  the  average  price  on  an  integration  basis  corresponded 
closely  with  the  average  integration  cost  of  basic  open-hearth  slabs 
produced.     (See  Table  175,  p.  446.) 

The  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling  on  an  integration  basis,  namely, 
$2.16  per  ton,  was  high  compared  with  that  for  products  previously 
considered.  This  was  due  to  the  extensive  shearing  or  cropping 
of  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  plates.  Thus,  the  total  quantity  of 
slabs  used  to  produce  642,223  tons  of  sheared  plates  was  839,576 
tons.  The  scrap  recovered  was  185,156  tons,  or  22  per  cent  of  the 
slabs  used.  In  other  words,  to  produce  a  gross  ton  of  sheared  plates 
required  2,928  pounds  of  slabs,  from  which  were  recovered  646 
pounds  of  scrap  per  ton  of  plates,  indicating  a  net  loss  of  42  pounds 
per  ton  of  product. 

Cost  above  material. — The  company  or  book  cost  above  material 
in  the  production  of  sheared  plates  from  slabs  was  $3.67  per  ton.  In- 
cluded in  this  company  cost  was  a  small  amount  of  intercompany 
profit,  namely,  $0.02  per  ton  of  plates,  arising  principally  from  fuel 
for  heating  and  for  the  production  of  steam.  Deducting  the  inter- 
company profit  of  $0.02  per  ton  from  the  company  cost  of  $3.67  gives 
an  integration  cost  above  material  of  $3.65  per  ton. 

The  labor  cost  in  rolling  sheared  plates  was  relatively  more  impor- 
tant than  for  the  other  rolled  products  heretofore  discussed.  The 
average  cost  of  labor  was  $1.91  per  ton  of  sheared  plates,  and  consti- 
tuted 52.3  per  cent  of  the  int^ration  cost  above  material.  This 
average  labor  cost  of  $1.91  per  ton,  as  for  other  products,  did  not 
embrace  all  expenditures  for  labor,  but  only  such  as  were  classified 
as  labor  under  the  accounting  system  of  the  Steel  Corporation;  that 
is,  it  included  producing  labor  and  labor  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 
In  addition  to  this  some  of  the  other  items  of  cost — for  instance. 
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steam,  rolls,  and  supplies  and  expense — included  certain  labor  expen- 
ditures. Moreover,  the  cost  of  material,  of  course,  involved  a  large 
amount  of  labor  in  preceding  stages  of  production. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  fuel,  principally  for  heating, 
was  $0.30  per  ton.  Natural  gas  was  used  largety;  the  prices  at  which 
it  was  used  were  either  $0,043  or  $0,121  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  As 
the  greater  quantity  was  used  at  the  lower  price,  the  fuel  cost  was  very 
low.  (See  p.  432.)  However,  at  one  plant,  with  a  large  output,  coal 
was  used  in  making  producer  gas  and  the  price  at  which  the  coal 
was  used  included  a  comparatively  large  intercompany  profit.  As 
there  was  no  intercompany  profit  in  the  natural  gas  used  the  profit 
on  the  fuel,  as  related  to  the  total  production  of  sheared  plates, 
averaged  only  $0.01  per  ton.  This  reduced  the  cost  of  fuel,  on  an 
integrated  basis,  to  $0.29  per  ton. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  steam  was  $0.42  per  ton. 
This  item  of  cost  also  included  an  intercompany  profit  of  $0.01  per 
ton,  which  gives  an  integration  cost  of  steam  of  $0.41  per  ton. 

Rolls,  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance,  and  supplies  and  ex- 
pense averaged,  respectively,  $0.19,  $0.30,  and  $0.55  per  ton.  These 
items  of  cost  included  no  intercompany  profit  of  importance. 

MiU  cost. — The  Steel  Corporation's  company  or  book  mill  cost  of 
sheared  plates  for  1910  was  $25.61  per  ton,  and  the  total  inter- 
company profit  included  therein  was  $3.85  per  ton.  The  mill  cost 
of  sheared  plates  was,  therefore,  reduced  from  $25.61  to  $21.76  per 
ton.  This  integration  cost,  excluded  any  return  on  anterior  stages 
of  production,  transportation,  and  manufacture  with  respect  to  the 
material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  sheared  plates. 

Furthermore,  this  integration  cost  of  sheared  plates  does  not  take 
into  account  such  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation 
as  appear  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  and  which  are  not  appor- 
tioned to  the  several  products.  The  Bureau,  as  already  stated,  did 
not  apportion  these  additional  costs  for  1910.  A  fair  approximation 
of  this  cost  (including  cumulative  charges  for  anterior  processes) 
may  be  placed  at  $1 .80  per  ton.  (See  p.  374.)  Adding  this  additional 
cost  to  the  foregoing  integrated  mill  cost,  namely,  $21.76,  gives  a 
total  integrated  cost  of  sheared  plates  of  $23.56  per  ton. 

Universal  plates. — The  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  uni- 
versal plates — those  made  on  the  universal  plate  mills  and  as  a 
rule  considerably  narrower  than  sheared  plates — was  514,858  tons. 
This  comprised  44.5  per  cent  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  total  plate 
production  in  1910. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  universal  plates  in  1910,  as 
shown  by  the  cost  records  of  the  producing  companies,  was  rolled 
from  both  ingots  and  slabs.  As  the  costs  of  the  material  and  costs 
above  material  would  not  be  on  the  same  basis,  because  slabs  have 
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gone  through  one  stage  of  rolling,  it  is  necessary  to  show  separately 
the  costs  of  universal  plates  rolled  from  ingots  and  of  those  rolled 
from  slabs.  Furthermore,  the  plates  rolled  directly  from  ingots 
ordinarily  comprised  plates  of  greater  average  thickness  of  gauge 
which  could  be  produced  at  less  cost  than  lighter  gauges. 

In  the  following  table  there  are  given,  therefore,  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's average  mill  cost  of  universal  plates  in  1910  rolled  from  (1)  basic 
open-hearth  ingots,  (2)  basic  open-hearth  slabs,  and  (3)  mixed  Bes- 
semer and  basic  open-hearth  slabs,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  pro- 
ducing companies,  together  with  the  intercompany  profits  included 
in  the  items  of  cost  and  the  integration  mill  cost: 

Table  183.— STEEL  CORPORATION'S  MILL  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OP  UNIVERSAL 
PLATES,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES'  COST  SHEETS,  APPROXIMATE 
INTERCOMPANY  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  INTEGRATION  MILL  COST, 
AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  CORPORATION,  FOR  1910. 

[514,858  gross  tons.] 


From  basic  open-hearth 

From  basic  open^earth 

From    mixed    Bessemer 
and  basic  open-hearth 
slabs  (99,485  gross  tans). 

ingots  (219,8g0  gross  tons). 

slabs  (195,483  gross  tons). 

Integrar 

Integra- 

mtegra- 

tioncost 

tion  cost 

ticmeost 

(exclu- 

(exclu- 

(exclu- 

sive of 

sive  of 

sive  of 

Item. 

Inter- 

any re- 

Inter- 

any  re- 

Inter- 

any re- 

Com- 

com- 

turn to 

Com- 

oom- 

turn  to 

Com- 

com- 

turn  to 

pany 

pany 

invest- 

pany 

pront 

invest- 

pany 

profit 

invest- 

or 

profit 

ment  on 

or 

ment  on 

or 

ment  on 

book 

(ap- 

any 

book 

(ap- 

any 

book 

(ap. 

any 

cost 

proxi- 

anterior 

oost. 

proxi- 

anterior 

oost. 

proxi- 

anterior 

mate). 

stage  of 

mate). 

stage  of 

mate). 

s 

produc- 

produc- 

tion or 

tion  or 

transpor- 

transpor- 

transpor- 

tation). 

tation). 

tation). 

Ingots  or  slabs 

119.56 

$3.84 

$15.72 

$20.50 

$3.80 

$16.70 

$21.65 

$4.19 

$17.46 

Labor 

1.24 
.26 

.74 

.01 

1.24 
.26 
.73 

1.47 
.39 
.41 

.02 

1.47 
.37 
.41 

2.21 
.42 
.36 

.01 

2.21 

Fuel 

.42 

Steam 

.35 

R<rflS 

.12 

.12 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

Materials    in    repairs 

and  maintenance 

.38 

.38 

.30 

.01 

.29 

.20 

.20 

.49 

.49 

.57 

.57 

1.03 



1.03 

MiUcost» 

22.79 

3.85 

.    18.94 

23.74 

3.83 

19.91 

25.97 

4.20 

2L77 

Price  of  ingots  or  slabs 

used 

$17.67 

$3.54 

$14.13 

$19.34 

$3.68 

$15.66 

$20.24 

$3.99 

$16  25 

Pounds  of  Ingots  or 

slabs  used 

2,897 

2,897 

2,572 

2,572 

2,566 

2,566 

Price  of  scrap  recov- 

erad 

112.75 

$2.88 

$9.87 

$12.60 

$3.17 

$9.52 

$10.97 

$2.73 

$8.24 

Pounds  of  scrap  reooy- 

erad 

577 
$1.89 

$0.30 

5n 

$1.59 

300 
$1.16 

$0.12 

300 
$1.04 

313 
$1.41 

$0.20 

318 

Net  cost  of  waste 

$1.21 

I  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
the  profit  and  toss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $1.80  per  ton.    (See  p.  374.) 
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The  total  production  of  imiversal  plates  in  1910  by  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, as  noted  above,  was  514,858  tons.  Of  this  total,  219,890 
tons  were  rolled  directly  from  basic  open-hearth  ingots;  195,483  tons 
from  basic  open-hearth  slabs;  and  99,485  tons  from  mixed  Bessemer 
and  basic  open-hearth  slabs.  The  production,  in  all,  represented  the 
output  of  six  mills  (at  four  plants),  giving  an  average  output  per  mill 
of  85,810  tons.  Practically  three-fourths  of  the  Steel  Corporation's 
total  production  of  xmiversal  plates  in  1910  was  produced  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district.  At  one  mill  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  the  pro- 
duction was  over  150,000  tons. 

Cost  of  material, — ^The  material  for  the  production  of  xmiversal 
plates,  as  noted  above,  was  basic  open-hearth  ingots  and  basic  open- 
hearth  and  Bessemer  slabs.  To  produce  the  above  tonnage  of  uni- 
versal plates,  namely,  514,858  tons,  there  were  used  284,356  tons  of 
basic  open-hearth  ingots,  224,422  tons  of  basic  open-heartii  slabs,  and 
113,975  tons  of  mixed  Bessemer  and  basic  open-health  slabs,  a  total 
of  622,753  tons. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  the  basic  open-hearth  ingots, 
per  ton'of  plates,  was  $19.56;  of  the  basic  open-hearth  slabs,  $20.50; 
and  of  the  mixed  Bessemer  and  basic  open-hearth  slabs,  $21.65. 

These  respective  company  or  book  costs  of  material  included, 
however,  as  shown  by  the  table,  large  items  of  intercompany  profit 
going  to  other  subsidiary  companies  of  the  Steel  Corporation  which 
produced  or  transported  the  material  used.  This  profit  goes  back 
through  the  slabs,  ingots,  and  pig  iron,  on  which  there  were  no  transfer 
profits  of  importance,  to  the  transfer  profits  on  ore  and  coke  and  the 
transportation  profits  on  ore. 

The  average  intercompany  profit  in  the  basic  open-hearth  ingots 
used  was  $3.84  per  ton  of  universal  plates;  in  the  basic  open-hearth 
slabs  used,  $3.80  per  ton;  and  in  the  mixed  Bessemer  and  basic  open- 
hearth  slabs  used,  $4.19  per  ton.  Deducting  the  intercompany  profit 
from  the  respective  company  or  book  cost  of  material  gives  an  inte- 
gration cost  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots  of  $15.72  per  ton  of  plates; 
of  basic  open-hearth  slabs,  $16.70  per  ton  of  plates;  and  of  mixed 
Bessemer  and  basic  open-hearth  slabs,  $17.46  per  ton  of  plates. 

These  integration  costs  of  materials  per  ton  of  plates  were  equal 
to  the  price  of  the  ingots  or  slabs  plus  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling. 
The  average  integrated  price  of  the  basic  open-hearth  ingots  was 
$14.13;  of  the  basic  open-hearth  slabs,  $15.66;  and  of  the  mixed  Besse- 
mer and  basic  open-hearth  slabs,  $16.25  per  ton. 

The  integrated  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling  universal  plates  from 
basic  open-hearth  ingots  was  $1.59  per  ton;  from  basic  open-hearth 
slabs,  $1.04  per  ton;  and  from  mixed  Bessemer  and  basic  open-hearth 
slabs,  $1.21  per  ton.  The  waste,  of  course,  was  considerably  larger  on 
the  plates  rolled  from  ingots  than  on  those  rolled  from  slabs,  as  the 
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latter  involved  one  stage  of  rolling  as  against  two  stages  for  the 
former. 

The  above  net  costs  of  waste  were  considerably  less  than  the  cost 
of  waste  in  the  case  of  sheared  plates,  namely,  $2.16  per  ton.  (See 
Table  182,  p.  469.)  This  was  due  largely  to  the  differences  in  scrap. 
A  large  part  of  the  plates,  produced  on  a  sheared-plate  mill,  must  be 
sheared  off  in  order  to  straighten  the  sides  and  ends  which  before 
that  are  exceedingly  rough  and  irregular.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
shear  the  sides  of  universal  plates  in  this  way.  (Seep.  216.)  There 
is  considerable  difference,  therefore,  in  the  amount  of  scrap  recovered 
from  the  two  types  of  plate  mills.  Approximately  twice  as  much 
scrap  was  made  on  sheared-plate  mills  as  on  universal  plate  mills. 

Cost  above  material. — The  cost  above  material  for  the  plates  roUed 
from  ingots  was  $3.23  per  ton,  while  for  the  plates  rolled  from  slabs 
the  costs  were  $3.24  and  $4.32,  respectively,  as  shown  in  the  table,  and 
averaged  $3.60  per  ton.  For  the  same  gauge  of  plates  the  cost  above 
material  would  be  less  on  the  plates  rolled  from  slabs,  other  things 
being  equal,  as  the  reduction  in  size  is  not  so  great.  However,  as 
already  noted,  the  average  gauge  of  the  plates  rolled  directly  from 
ingots  is  ordinarily  greater,  and  hence  the  cost  of  rolling  considerably 
less.  Then,  again,  the  average  output — an  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  cost  above  material — of  the  mills  using  ingots  wjas  sub- 
stantially larger  than  of  the  mills  using  slabs,  which  no  doubt  was 
due  in  part  also  to  differences  in  gauge. 

Included  in  the  average  company  or  book  cost  above  material  of 
$3.23  for  the  part  of  the  production  rolled  from  ingots  there  was  a 
small  amount  of  intercompany  profit  of  $0.01  per  ton  arising  princi- 
pally from  fuel  for  the  production  of  steam,  wliile  on  the  part  of  the 
production  rolled  from  slabs  there  was  an  average  intercompany  profit 
of  $0.02  per  ton  in  the  company  cost  above  material  of  $3.60.  De- 
ducting these  intercompany  profits  gives  an  integration  cost  above 
material  of  $3.22  per  ton  from  ingots  and  $3.58  per  ton  from  slabs. 

For  the  items  of  cost  above  material,  the  average  costs  for  plates 
rolled  from  slabs  are  given  combined,  instead  of  separately,  as  shown 
in  the  table.  Such  figures  are  more  representative  of  the  average 
coi.ts  of  rolling  from  slabs. 

The  average  cost  of  labor  in  rolling  universal  plates  from  ingots  was 
$1.24  per  ton,  and  from  slabs  $1.72  per  ton.  Both  were  materiaUy 
less  than  the  labor  cost  of  sheared  plates,  namely,  $1.91  per  ton. 
The  process  of  rolling  universal  plates  was  largely  automatic,  requir- 
ing but  little  hand  labor,  while  the  rolling  of  sheared  plates  involved 
considerably  more  hand  labor  in  rolling  as  well  as  in  shearing.  The 
labor  costs  for  universal  plates  did  not  embrace  all  labor  expenditures. 
(See  p.  470.)  As  indicated  above,  the  average  labor  cost  per  ton  of 
universal  plates  was  considerably  less  for  the  plates  rolled  directly 
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from  ingots  than  for  those  rolled  from  slabs.  Here,  again,  the 
explanation,  in  a  large  part  at  least,  was  in  differences  in  gauge  and 
output,  the  mills  producing  the  heavier  gauges  of  plates  rolling  them 
directly  from  ingots. 

For  the  production  of  universal  plates  the  average  company  or  book 
cost  of  fuel  was  $0.26  per  ton  for  the  part  of  the  production  rolled 
directly  from  ingots  and  $0.40  per  ton  of  plates  rolled  from  slabs. 
Natural  gas  was  used  principally  at  prices  of  $0,043  and  $0.12  per 
thousand  cubic  feet.  (See  p.  432.)  At  two  mills,  however,  coal 
was  used  for  heating,  and  the  price  at  which  it  was  used  included  a 
small  amount  of  intercompany  profit. 

The  cost  of  steam  was  considerably  more  for  that  part  of  the  Steel 
Corporation's  production  of  universal  plates  rolled  from  ingots  than 
for  the  production  rolled  from  slabs.  Thus,  the  integration  cost  of 
steam  was  $0.73  per  ton  of  plates  rolled  directly  from  ingots  and  only 
$0.39  per  ton  of  plates  rolled  from  slabs.  Likewise,  the  other  items 
of  cost  above  material  were  somewhat  larger  per  ton  of  plates  rolled 
from  ingots  than  they  were  per  ton  of  plates  rolled  from  slabs. 

MiU  cost, — ^The  company  or  book  mill  cost  of  the  Steel  Corporation's 
production  of  universal  plates  in  1910  was  $22.79  per  ton  for  the  plates 
rolled  directly  from  basic  open-hearth  ingots,  $23.74  per  ton  for  those 
rolled  fxom  basic  open-hearth  slabs,  and  $25.97  per  ton  for  those  rolled 
from  mixed  Bessemer  and  basic  open-hearth  slabs,  the  average  com- 
pany or  book  mill  cost  of  the  Corporation's  total  production  of  uni- 
versal plates  being  $23.77  per  ton.  The  above  company  or  book  costs 
included  large  items  of  intercompany  profit,  as  explained  already, 
amounting  to  $3.85  per  ton  on  the  plates  rolled  from  basic  open-hearth 
ingots,  $3.83  per  ton  on  the  plates  rolled  from  basic  open-hearth  slabs, 
and  $4.20  per  ton  on  the  plates  rolled  from  mixed  Bessemer  and  basic 
open-hearth  slabs.  For  the  total  production  of  plates  the  intercom- 
pany profit  averaged  $3.91  per  ton.  The  company  or  book  costs, 
integration  profits,  and  integration  costs,  stated  in  tabular  form,  are 
as  follows: 


Item. 


From  basic  open-hearth  ingots 

From  basic  open-hearth  slabs 

From  mixed  Bessemer  and  basic  opon-hcarth  slabs 

Average 


Company  |    Intepra- 
orbook  lion 

mill  cost.         profit. 


122.79 
23.74 
25.  »7 


23.77 


$3.85 
3.83 
4.20 


3.91 


Integra. 

tion 
mill  cost. 


118.94 
19.01 
21.77 


19.  S6 


The  above  integration  costs,  it  will  be  remembered,  exclude  any 
return  on  anterior  stages  of  production,  transportation,  and  manu- 
facture with  respect  to  the  materials  used  in  making  these  universal 
pla-tes. 
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Moreover,  these  respective  costs  do  not  take  any  account  of  the 
additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  which  appear 
in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  producing  companies  and  which 
are  not  allocated  to  particular  products.  The  Bureau  did  not 
apportion  these  additional  costs  for  1910.  However,  an  additional 
cost  for  general  expense  and  depreciation  of  $1.80  per  ton  (including 
cumulative  charges  for  prior  stages  of  production)  is  probably  a  nor- 
mal figure.  (See  p.  374.)  Adding  this  assumed  normal  charge  to  the 
integration  mill  cost,  the  Steel  Corporation's  total  cost  of  universal 
plates  for  1910  would  be  $21.66  per  ton. 

Section  8.  Steel  Corporation's   integration  cost  of   heavy  strnctnral 
shapes  for  1910. 

Structural  shapes,  as  noted  elsewhere,  consist  of  I  beams,  channels, 
tees,  zees,  and  other  shapes  which  are  rolled  for  structural  purposes. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  range  in  size  and  weight  and 
the  method  of  rolling.     (See  p.  224.) 

The  total  production  of  structural  shapes  rolled  from  steel  in  the 
United  States  for  1910,  as  reported  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Association,  was  2,266,464  tons,  and  the  total  production  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  was  1,163,300  tons,  or  51.3  per  cent.  Of  the  Steel 
Corporation's  total  reported  production  of  1,163,300  tons  cost  data 
comprising  1,002,584  tons  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Table  184.— STEEL  CORPORATION'S  MILL  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  HEAVY  STRUC- 
TURAL SHAPES,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES'  COST  SHEETS,  APPROXI- 
MATE INTERCOMPANY  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  INTEGRATION  MILL 
COST,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  CORPORATION,  FOR  1910. 


[1,002,584  gross  tons.] 

Item. 

Company 

or 
book  cost. 

Inter- 
company 

profit 
(approxi- 
mate). 

Integration 
cost  (exdusivo 
of  any  return 
to  investment 
on  any  anterior 
stage  of  pro- 
duction or 
transportation). 

Rlnnin« 

S20.94 
1.77 
.19 
.43 
.34 
.30 
.60 

$3.75 

$17.19 
L77 
.19 
.42 
.33 
.30 
60 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

.01 
.01 

Rolls 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  expense 

Mill  cost  1 

24.57 

3.77 

20.80 

Pric«  of  blooms  nsfwl 

$19.59 
2,653 

113.01 

388 

$1.35 

$3.61 

$15.98 
2,653 
$9.98 
388 
$1.21 

Pounds  of  blooms  used 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

$3.03 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 

$0.14 

I  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
the  proflt  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $1.70  per  ton.    (See  p.  374.) 
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The  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  structural  shapes  covered 
by  this  cost  statement,  as  shown  above,  was  1,002,584  tons.  Approxi- 
mately 60  per  cent  of  this  total  was  roUed  in  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
17  per  cent  in  the  Chicago  district,  and  the  remainder  principally  in 
the  Eastern  district.  The  above  production  represented  the  output 
of  13  stnictural  mills  (at  six  plants),  or  an  average  annual  output  per 
mill  of  only  77,122  tons. 

Cost  of  material. — The  material  for  producing  the  above  struc- 
tural shapes  was  chiefly  basic  open-hearth  blooms.  Only  a  very 
smaU  proportion  of  the  total  material  used  was  Bessemer  steel,  a 
proportion  not  large  enough  to  materially  affect  the  average  cost. 
The  cost  as  shown,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  the  cost  of  struc- 
tural shapes  of  basic  open-hearth  quality. 

To  produce  the  above  tonnage  of  structural  shapes,  namely, 
1,002,684  tons,  there  were  used  1,187,218  tons  of  blooms,  or  1.18  tons 
per  ton  of  product. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  the  blooms  used  was  $20.94 
per  ton  of  structural  shapes.  This  company  or  book  cost  included, 
however,  as  shown  in  the  second  column  of  the  table,  a  large  item  of 
intercompany  profit  going  to  other  subsidiary  companies  which 
produced  or  transported  the  material  used.  This  profit  goes  back 
chiefly  through  ingots  and  pig  iron  to  the  raw  materials,  consisting 
of  transfer  profits  on  ore  and  coke  and  transportation  profits  on  ore. 
The  intercompany  profit  in  the  blooms  used  amounted  to  $3.75  per 
ton  of  structural  shapes,  corresponding  to  a  profit  in  the  price  of 
the  blooms  used  of  $3.61  per  ton.  As  it  required  more  than  1  ton 
of  blooms  to  produce  a  ton  of  structural  shapes,  the  intercompany 
profit  per  ton  of  product  was  increased. 

Deducting  the  intercompany  profit  of  $3.75  in  the  material  (blooms) 
from  the  company  or  book  cost  of  $20.94  gives  an  integration  cost  of 
blooms  used  per  ton  of  structural  shapes  of  $17.19.  As  noted  for 
other  products,  the  cost  of  the  blooms  used  per  ton  of  product  was 
determined  by  the  price  of  the  blooms  per  ton  and  the  net  cost  of 
waste  in  rolling.  Thus,  the  integration  price  of  the  blooms  was 
$15.98  per  ton  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling  was  $1.21  per  ton, 
making  an  integration  cost  of  blooms  per  ton  of  structural  shapes 
of  $17.19,  as  noted  above.  As  already  stated,  it  required  1.18  gross 
tons  of  blooms,  or  2,653  pounds,  to  produce  a  gross  ton  of  structural 
shapes.  However,  there  were  recovered  388  pounds  of  scrap  per 
ton  of  product,  which  reduced  the  actual  loss  in  weight  to  25  pounds 
per  ton. 

Cost  above  material. — The  company  or  book  cost  above  mate- 
rial in  the  production  of  structural  shapes  was  $3.63  per  ton.  This 
cost  included  small  intercompany  profit  items  amounting  to  $0.02 
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per  ton,  arising  principally  from  transfer  profit  on  the  fuel  used  for 
power  and  on  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rolls. 

The  average  cost  of  the  most  important  item  of  cost  above  mate- 
rial— that  of  labor — was  $1.77  per  ton.  As  repeatedly  stated,  the 
labor  cost  embraced  only  such  charges  for  labor  as  were  classified  as 
such  under  the  accounting  system  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  i.  e.,  it 
embraced  all  forms  of  producing  labor,  including  the  wages  of  super- 
intendents, foremen,  clerks,  and  timekeepers,  as  well  as  labor  in 
repairs  and  maintenance.  There  were,  in  addition,  however,  con- 
siderable expenditures  for  labor  included  in  the  other  items  of  cost. 
Moreover,  the  cost  of  material  involved  a  large  amount  of  labor  in 
preceding  stages  of  production. 

The  fuel  used  for  heating  was  largely  natural  gas,  and  the  price  at 
which  it  was  used  ranged  from  $0,043  to  $0,139  per  thousand  cubic 
feet.  (See  p.  432.)  As  a  result,  the  average  cost  of  fuel,  namely, 
$0.19  per  ton,  was  not  large.  There  was  no  intercompany  profit  in- 
the  natural  gas  used,  although  produced  by  subsidiary  companies  of 
the  Steel  Corporation. 

The  average  cost  of  steam  was  $0.43  per  ton.  Included  in  this  cost 
was  an  intercompany  profit  on  the  fuel  used  of  $0.01,  which  gives 
an  integration  cost  of  steam  of  $0.42  per  ton. 

The  cost  of  rolls  was  also  an  important  item  in  the  rolling  of  struc- 
tural shapes  on  account  of  the  complex  types  of  the  sections  pro- 
duced. This  cost  averaged  $0.34  per  ton.  As  the  rolls  were  made 
largely  by  the  companies  themselves,  some  intercompany  profit 
accrued  on  the  materials  used.  This  intercompany  profit  amoimted, 
however,  to  only  $0.01  per  ton. 

The  average  costs  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  and  of 
supplies  and  expense  were,  respectively,  $0.30  and  $0.60  per  ton. 

Mill  cost. — ^The  Steel  Corporation's  average  company  or  book 
mill  cost  of  heavy  structural  shapes  for  1910  was  $24.57  per  ton  and 
the  intercompany  profit  included  therein  was  $3.77  per  ton.  The 
mill  cost  was,  therefore,  reduced  from  $24.57  to  $20.80  per  ton.  This 
net  or  integration  cost,  it  should  be  remembered,  excludes  any  return 
on  anterior  stages  of  production,  transportation,  and  manufacture 
with  respect  to  the  materials  used  in  making  these  structural  shapes. 

Furthermore,  this  integration  mill  cost  of  $20.80  per  ton  does  not 
take  any  account  of  the  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depre- 
ciation, which  appear  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  producing 
companies  and  which  are  not  allocated  to  particular  products.  The 
Bureau  did  not  ascertain  these  additional  costs  for  1910,  as  repeatedly 
stated. 

A  fair  approximation  of  this  cost  (including  cumulative  charges  for 
anterior  processes)  is  $1.70  per  ton.     (See  p.  374.)     The  addition  of 
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this  cost  to  the  foregoing  integrated  mill  cost,  namely,  $20.80,  gives 
a  total  integrated  cost  of  heavy  structural  shapes  of  $22.50  per  ton. 

Noix.— A  feature  in  the  elimtoatSan  of  transfer  profits  for  all  products  discussed  in  this  divMon  of  tlie 
report  and  one  to  whJdi  attention  is  especially  called  (beoaose  the  Boieaa's  method  as  applied  to  the 
revised  oostsforthe  period  1908  to  1900  dilfeiB  fromthatof  the  Steel  Conmatkn,  to  the  treatment  of 
scrap.  Ths  trnnsfcr  or  integration  profit  in  the  ore,  ooke,  scrap,  etc,  may  be  regarded  from  two  points 
of  viev. 

The  first,  and  the  one  adopted  by  the  Boreao,  was  that  the  profit,  so  to  speak,  proceeded  directly  forward 
with  the  material  as  it  was  used  in  each  snooessiye  stage  of  the  business  until  it  reached  a  finished  product. 
ZhaaoHnh  as  llie  profiAi  80  oaxried  forwttd  did  aot  diminish  in  amoudt,  bat  w«^ 
acainst  maUer  and  smaller  tonnages  of  prodnot  on  aooonnt  of  the  sucosssive  reductions  do^  tp  the 
waste,  Hie  profit  per  ton  of  product  necessarily  increased  in  a  corresponding  degree.  None  ($f  the 
profit,  thereiare,  was  cat  off  as  belonging  to  the  waste  material  recovered— «.  g.,  scrap  iron  and  steel.  There 
is,  thereioce,  a  regular  and  sometimes  maA»d  increase  in  the  integration  profit  per  ton,  aooording  to  the 
peroentage  of  waste.  As  the  scrap,  which  is  of  course  used  again,  does  not  carry  with  it  any  portion  of  this 
integration  profit  (aooording  to  the  Bureau's  computations),  it  does  not  contribute  to  the  integration  profit 
in  the  matetlai  used,  where  such  scrap  is  added  to  the  primary  material,  as,  for  example,  to  the  ore  in  the 
blast  fumaoe,  or  to  the  pig  iron  in  the  Bessemer  plant  or  open-hearth  furnace.  For  a  highly  integrated 
steel  eonoem,  tlmeiore,  the  Banm'a  method  tends  to  givepoesib^  asUilitty  lower  amount  of  Integration 
profit  for  the  pig  iron  and  a  distinctly  lower  integration  profit  for  ingots  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
Consequently,  a  larger  Increase  in  integration  profit  per  ton  Is  found  between  certain  products  (e.  g.,  ingdts 
and  rails)  than  if  the  second  method  were  used. 

The  second  method,  which  is  the  one  used  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  is  to  attribute  to  the  scrap  recovered 
a  iwrt  of  the  accumulated  Integration  profits  contained  in  the  material  used  for  each  particular  process. 
This  oats  down,  of  couiae,  the  portion  of  this  integration  profit  goteg  into  the  product  in  question  by  a 
conesponding  amount  and  consequently  the  average  per  ton  of  product.  But  the  scrap,  of  course,  is  usod 
again  in  prior  processes  of  production  (and  sometimes  In  the  same  process  in  the  case  of  steel  works);  that 
Is,  the  scrap  goes  back  either  to  the  blast  fumaoe  or  to  the  steel  works.  Inasmuch  as  it  carries  with  it  ttat 
X>ortlon  of  the  Integration  profit  attributed  to  it,  It  tends  to  increase  the  infegration  profit  In  the  pig  iron 
or  ingots,  respectively,  and,  hence,  to  give  them  still  higher  integration  profits,  and  Consequently  lower 
integration  costs.  1  n  partkjular.  It  may  be  noted,  it  tends  to  diminish  the  difference  in  the  Integration  profit 
between  ingots  and  the  heavy  products  rolled  therefrom. 

This  whole  subject  Is  a  hl^y  technical  one,  and  chiefly  of  Interest,  perhaps,  to  the  accountant.  Illus- 
'tretions  of  the  differences  in  the  effects  produced  by  these  two  methods  can  be  seen,  however,  by  oora- 
paring  the  relative  differences  in  the  integration  profits  in  Bessemer  Ingots  and  Bessemer  rails,  as  shown 
by  the  Bureau's  computations  (cf.  pp.  311  and  318),  with  the  relative  differences  for  the  same  producte 
as  shown  by  the  Steel  Corporation's  figures.    (Cf.  pp.  437  and  401.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  systems.  It  Is  obvious  that  one  which  is  appU- 
cable  to  a  highly  integrated  concern  like  the  Steel  Corporation  would  have  no  appUcatlon  at  all  to  one  which 
made  pig  iron  only.  Such  companies,  however,  were  comprised  in  the  Rorean's  cost  avcrtgos.  Ueoes 
the  best  method  for  the  Bureau  was  to  use  that  which  it  actually  applied. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

tmOLARY  OF  STESI  COBPOBATIOV'S  nTTEOBATIOV  COSTS 
FOB  1910»  EXCLXmiHG  AVD  ISCLUDIBQ  TBAVSPOBTATIOV 
PBOFITS. 

Section  1.  Introductory. 

The  integration  of  the  production  of  raw  materials  and  manu- 
factured products  may  be  regarded  as  a  normal  condition  in  the  steel 
industry  at  the  present  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  integration 
of  production  with  transportation  agencies  is  exceptional,  especially 
so  far  as  transportation  by  raiboads  is  concerned.  A  nxunber  of 
steel  companies^  however,  operate  their  own  ore  boats  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  Railroads  under  most  conditions  of  the  industry  could  not 
be  provided  by  each  integrated  concern,  no  matter  how  large,  without 
involving  waste  of  capital.  Thus  the  net  caUs  arrived  at  by  eliminatr 
ing  transfer  profits  only  may  be  regarded  as  normal  for  large  iron  and 
steel  cofmpanies.  The  Bureau  has  therefore  computed  the  Steel 
Corporation's  approximate  costs  for  1910,  eliminating  merely  the 
intermediate  transfer  profits  on  materials  passing  from  one  stage  of 
production  to  another. 

In  this  chapter  the  Steel  Corporation's  1910  integration  costs  as  pre- 
sented in  the  five  preceding  chapters,  are  summarized,  and  for  most  of 
these  products  the  corresponding  approximate  costs  without  the 
deduction  of  transportation  profits  are  also  shown.  The  latter  costs, 
it  should  be  noted,  are  more  nearly  comparable  with  those  of  large 
integrated  independent  companies,  which  do  not  have  raiboads,  than 
are  the  integration  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

As  elsewhere  noted  (see  p.  372),  the  Steel  Corporation's  integration 
costs  for  1910  are  exclusive,  not  only  of  all  intercompany  profits  with 
respect  to  materials  transferred  from  one  subsidiary  to  another,  but 
abo  of  substantially  all  intercompany  profits  with  respect  to.  trans- 
portation services  rendered  by  subsidiary  transportation  and  dock 
companies  in  the  handling  of  certain  of  its  own  materials.  The  prin- 
cipal transportation  companies  from  which  the  Steel  Corporation 
derives  profits  from  the  shipment  of  raw  materials,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, are  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  Railway  and  the  Duluth 
&  Iron  Range  Railroad,  connecting  the  Minnesota  ore  ranges  with 
upper  Lake  shipping  ports;  the  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.,  operating 
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boats  on  the  Great  Lakes;  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad, 
connecting  certain  ore  docks  on  Lake  Erie  with  the  Pittsburgh  manu- 
facturing district;  and  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Railway  which 
connects  its  plants  in  the  Chicago  district  with  its  Lake  transportation 
and  with  trunk  lines  transporting  coke  from  eastern  coke  districts. 
Of  the  dock  companies,  the  Pittsburgh  &  Conneaut  Dock  Co.  is  the 
most  important.  By  restoring  these  profits  to  the  integration  costs 
of  the  Steel  Corporation,  a  net  cost  is  obtained  which  makes  prac- 
tically no  deduction  of  intercompany  transportation  profits. 

Section  2.  Summary  of  Steel  Corporation's  integration  costs  of  raw 
materials  and  principal  steel  products  for  1910. 

In  the  following  table  the  Steel  Corporation's  costs  for  1910,  as 
discussed  in  the  five  preceding  chapters,  are  sununarized,  showing 
the  book  cost  of  the  several  products  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
producing  companies,  the  intercompany  profits  included  therein,  and 
the  integration  costs.  The  total  cost  is  also  shown,  which  for  pig 
iron  and  subsequent  products  is  found  by  adding  to  the  book  cost 
and  integration  cost  the  assumed  normal  additional  costs  of  general 
expense  and  depreciation.     (See  pp.  373-374)  : 

Tablx  185.— summary  of  STEEL  CORPORATION'S  COSTS  PER  GROSS  TONi  OF  SPECI- 
FIED PRODUCTS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCINO  COMPANIES'  COST  SHEETS,  APPROXI- 
MATE INTERCOMPANY  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS 
OF  THE  CORPORATION,  ASSUMED  NORMAL  ADDITIONAL  COSTS  OF  GENERAL  EX- 
PENSE AND  DEPRECIATION.  AND  TOTAL  COSTS,  FOR  1010. 


GroflitoDs 
prodaced.i 

Fomaoe.  woiks,  or 
mm  cost. 

Addi- 
tional 
cost: 
Gen- 
eral ex- 
pense 
and  de- 
precia- 
tion. 

Total  cost 

FloduoC. 

Com- 
pany 

or 
book 
cost. 

Inter- 
oom- 

proflt 
(ap- 
proxi- 
mate). 

Into- 
na- 
tion 

cost.« 

Com- 
pany 

or 
book 
cost. 

Inter- 
oom- 

proflt 
(ap- 
proxi- 
mate). 

Inte- 
gn- 
Uon 

cost.* 

Ore,  Lake: 

Mffiftbi  Rflngft ... 

17,875,060 
1,338,110 
3,797,047 

t2.70 
3.37 
3.08 

10.53 
.66 
.13 

12.26 

Vfirmilloii  R&110O  .. 

2.71 

l/ripiil0rft.n  rftnffm 

2.05 

Total.  ••••.•••• 

23,010,216 

2.88 

.48 

2.40 

Coke: 

rAnnAllmHIlA.  YvMhhrA     

10,241,071 

633,680 

1,474,447 

6,260,534 

4,543,in 

585,273 

L54 
L66 
3.60 

14.39 
18.70 
9.07 

.34 

4.18 
3.11 

1.54 

PiMahnnfjiA   bUfthlTft. ...•.«.-«... 

1.65 

By-product 

Pig  Iron: 

BflflsoniBr •■•■••••••••••••  *-r- 

3.35 

$13.80 
13.30 
8.57 

14.18 
3.11 

f9.71 
10.09 
8.57 

10.50 
.50 
.50 

10.21 

Baslo         

10.60 

fioothem 

9.07 

1  Excepting  eoke,  which  Is  In  net  tons. 

*BxoIasffe  of  any  return  to  inyestment  00  any  anterior  stage  of  prodnctioD  or  tran^portatian. 
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.  TablB  185.— summary  of  STEEL  CORPORATION'S  COSfTS  PER  0B08S  TON*  OF  fflPECI 
FIED  PRODUCTS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES'  COST  SHEETS,  APPROXI- 
MATE INTERCOMPANY  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AS  SHOWN  B  Y  THE  RECORDS 
OF  THE  CORPORATION,  ASSUMED  NORMAL  ADDITIONAL  COSTS  OF  OENBRAL  EX- 
PENSE AND  DEPRECIATION,  AND  TOTAL  COSTS,  FOR  1910— Continued. 


Product. 


OroBstons 
produced.! 


Furotce.  works,  or 
nriUoost. 


Com- 
pany 

or 
book 
cost. 


Inter- 
com- 
pany 
profit 
(ap. 
proxi- 
mate). 


Inte- 

tion 
cost.* 


Addi- 
tional 
cost: 
Qen- 
eral  ex- 


Total  eOBt 


and  de- 
precia- 
tion. 


Com- 
pany 

or 
book 
cost. 


&it«r- 
com- 
panv 
I>rout 
(ap- 
proxi- 
mate). 


Inte- 

gTH- 

tion 

C08t.« 


Ingots: 

rbfllet 

rran 

Bask)  open-hearth  (Northern).. 
Basic  open-hearth  (Southern)., 

Acid  open-hearth 

Blooms: 

Bask)  open-hearth 

Slabs: 

Bessemer 

Basto  open-hearth 

Large  billets: 

Bessemer 

Bask)  open-hearth 

BmaU  billets: 
Bessemer— 

From  Ingots 

From  blooms 

From  large  billets 

Bask)  open-hearth— 

From  blooms 

From  large  billets 

Heavy  standard  rails: 

Bessemer 

Basic  open-hearth  (Northern). 
Basic  open-hearth  (Southern).. 
Plates: 

Sheared 

Universal— 

From  basic  open-hearth  ingots 
From  bask;  open-hearth  slabs . 
From  mixed  Bessemer  and 

basic  open-hearth  slabs 

Structural  shapes,  bask;  open-hearth. . 


4,395,606 

1,909,127 

7,473,908 

509,007 

251,219 

1,181,131 
2,914,884 

2^,720 
1,013,726 

1,426,917 
1,131,985 


115,612 
110, 743 
235,796 

482,836 
119,976 

923,651 
530,955 
323,061 

642,223 

219,890 
195,483 

99,485 
1,002,584 


116.63 
16.86 
17.19 
13.34 
18.97 

17.98 
19.21 

17.78 
19.54 

17.97 
19.37 


18.23 
18.46 
18.03 

20.18 
20.32 

20.23 
20.91 
19.24 

25.61 

22.79 
23.74 

25.97 
24.57 


14.45 
4.68 
3.54 


4.27 


4.27 
3.02 


4.65 
3.60 


4.62 
3.41 


4.64 
4.13 
4.00 

8.86 
3.59 

4.86 
3.56 


3.85 


3.85 
3.83 


4.20 
3.77 


^12.18 
12.17 
18.65 
13.34 
14.70 

18.66 
15.60 

13.13 
15.85 

13.35 
15.96 


13.59 
14.33 
14.03 

16.32 
16.73 

15.37 
17.35 
19.24 

21.76 

18.94 
19.91 

21.77 
20.80 


SO.  60 
.60 
.86 
.95 


LOO 
L20 


1.00 
L20 


1.10 
L30 


L20 
L20 
L20 

L40 
L40 

L30 
L55 
1.65 

L80 

1.80 
L80 

L80 
L70 


$17.23 
17.45 
ffi.04 
14.29 
19.82 

18.98 
20.41 

18.78 
20.74 

19.07 
20.67 


19.43 
19.66 
19.23 

2L58 
2L72 

2L53 
22.46 
20.89 

27.41 

24.59 
25.54 

27.77 
26.27 


$4.45 
4.68 
8.64 


4.27 


4.27 
3.G2 


4.65 
3.60 


4.62 
3.41 


4.64 
4.13 
4.00 

3. 86 
3.59 

4.86 
3.56 


3.85 


3.85 


4.20 
3.77 


$12.78 
12.77 
iCfiO 
14.29 
15.55 

14.06 

16.79 

14.13 
17.05 

14.45 
17.26 


14.79 
15.53 
15.23 

17.72 
18.13 

16.67 
18.90 
20.80 

23.56 

20.74 
21.71 

23.57 
22.50 


1  Excepting  coke,  which  is  in  net  tons. 

*  Exclusive  of  any  return  to  Investment  on  any  anterior  stage  of  production  or  transportation. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  intercompany  profit  in  total  Lake  ore  of 
$0.48  per  ton  was  derived  entirely  from  transportation,  while  the  inter- 
company profit  of  $0.34  per  ton  of  by-product  coke  was  derived 
entirely  from  transfer  of  material  (coal).  In  pig  iron  the  intercom- 
pany profits,  of  course,  involved  profits  from  both  transportation  and 
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traoflf er  of  raw  materials.  The  intercompany  profits  from  the  transfer 
of  raw  materials^  it  will  be  remembered;  were  almost  entirely  from 
the  transfer  of  ore  and  coke.  In  ingots  and  rolled  products  the  inter- 
company profits  in  the  company  or  book  cost  were,  in  the  main,  the 
same  profits  as  contained  in  the  pig  iron.  That  is,  pig  iron  and  partly 
finished  products  were,  as  a  rule,  transferred  from  one  stage  of  pro- 
duction to  another  at  book  cost.  The  amounts  of  intercompany  profit 
per  ton  in  the  finished  or  partly  finished  products,  however,  were 
increased  on  account  of  the  loss  of  material  in  conversion. 

Section  8.  Steel  Corporatiom's  net  coats  of  priacipal  iron  and  steel 
products,  witbont  deduction  of  transportation  profits,  tor  1810. 

The  following  table  shows  the  Steel  Corporation's  1910  company  or 
book  costs  of  principal  iron  and  steel  products,  as  shown  by  the  records 
of  the  producing  companies,  the  assumed  normal  additional  costs  of 
general  expense  and  depreciation,  the  total  company  or  book  costs, 
the  approximate  intercompany  transfer  profits  included  therein  (but 
not  transportation  profits),  and  the  approximate  total  net  costs, 
deducting  transfer  profits  only  from  book  costs. 

Table  186.— STEEL  CORPORATION'S  COSTS  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  SPECIFIED  PRODUCTS, 
AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCINO  COMPANIES'  COST  SHEETS,  AND  CORRESPONDING 
COSTS  DEDUCTING  APPROXIMATE  INTERCOMPANY  TRANSFER  PROFITS.  FOR  1910. 


Product. 


Piglnm: 

BeaMmer 

Basic  (Northern) 

Ingots: 

Bessemer  billet 

Bessemer  rail 

BMio  qpen-hesfth  (Northern) .. . 
Blooms: 

Bessemer 

Basic  open-hearth 

Slabs: 

Bessemer 

Basic  open-hearth 

Large  billets: 

Bessemer 

Basic  open-hearth 

Heavy  standard  raOs: 

Bessemer 

Basic  open-hearth  (Northern) ... 
Plates,  sheared,  basic  open-hearth... 
Structural  shapes,  basic  open-hearth 


Gross  tons 
produced. 


(^mpany 

or  book 

cost. 


6,260,534 
4,643,177 

4,395,006 
1,399,127 
7,472,903 

1,181,131 
2,914,884 

242,720 
1,013,726 

1,426,917 
1,131,985 

923^651 

530,955 

642,223 

1,002,584 


$13.80 
13.20 

16.63 
16.85 
17.19 

17.93 
19.21 

17.78 
19.54 

17.97 
19.37 

20.23 
20.91 
25.61 
24.57 


>^dditiona] 

cost: 
General 
expense 
and 
depre- 
ciation. 


SO.  50 
.50 

.60 
.60 
.85 

1.00 
1.20 

1.00 
1.20 

1.10 
L30 

L30 
L55 
L80 
L70 


Total 

company 

or  book 

cost. 


$14.39 
13.70 

17.23 
17.45 
18.04 

18.93 
20.41 

18.78 
20.74 

19.07 
20.67 

2L53 
22.46 
27.41 
26.27 


Approxi- 
mate inter- 
company 
transfer 
proQt. 


Approxi- 
mate total 

net  cost, 
deducting 

transfer 
profit  only.i 


$3.18 
1.98 

3.44 
8.50 
2.33 

3.24 
2.38 

3.65 
2.28 

3.62 
2.30 

3.71 
2.51 
2.43 
2.57 


$n.2r 

U.72 

18.79 
13.96 
15.71 

15.69 
18.03 

15.13 
18.40 

15.45 
18.37 

17.82 
19.95 
24.98 
23.70 


1 A  small  part  of  the  total  intercompany  transportation  profit,  as  computed  by  the  Steel  Corporation, 
is  inchided  in  the  intercompany  profit,  as  shown  in  the  table,  and  the  net  cost,  as  computed  by  the  Bureau, 
is  therefore  too  low  by  a  corresponding  amount,  which  would  be  about  $0.06  per  ton  for  pig  iron,  and 
about  the  same  for  steel  products. 
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The  Bureau  in  computing  the  approximate  net  costs  of  the  pro* 
ducts,  as  shown  by  the  preceding  table,  restored  to  the  integration 
costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  section, 
the  amounts  of  intercompany  transportation  profits  in  ore  at  lower 
Lake  ports,  and  the  profits  on  the  transportation  of  ore  below  the 
Lakes,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  Certain 
small  transportation  profits  on  ore  and  coke  for  the  Elgin,  Joliet  & 
Eastern  Railway  were  not  restored.  The  intercompany  profits  in  rail 
and  Lake  transportation  in  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports  for  1910  were  $0.50 
per  ton  of  Bessemer  ore  and  $0.45  per  ton  of  non-Bessemer  ore.  The 
corresponding  rates  for  the  year  1909  for  Bessemer  ore  were  $0.47 
per  ton  and  for  non-Bessemer  ore,  $0.45.  The  intercompany  trans- 
portation profits  from  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  and  the 
Pittsbuigh  &  Conneaut  Dock  Co.  during  the  year  1910  were  26.6  cents 
per  ton  of  ore.  Of  this  amount  16  cents  per  ton  was  from  the  Bes- 
semer &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  and  10.6  cents  per  ton  from  the  Pitts-' 
bui^h  &  Conneaut  Dock  Co.  The  profits  of  the  Bessemer  &  Lake 
Erie  Railroad  and  the  Pittsburgh  &  Conneaut  Dock  Co.,  however, 
appUed  to  only  a  part  of  the  ore  used  in  the  Pittsbuigh  district. 

The  company  or  book  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  as  shown  by  the 
records  of  the  companies,  included  profits  from  transfers  of  material 
of  about  $3.18  per  ton,  and  from  transportation  of  material  of  about 
$1  per  ton,  while  the  corresponding  cost  of  basic  pig  iron  included 
transfer  profits  of  about  $1.98  per  ton  and  transportation  profits  of 
about  $1.13  per  ton.  There  was  no  additional  transportation  profit 
beyond  the  stage  of  pig  iron  production. 

The  total  net  cost  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  pig  iron 
in  1910,  deducting  transfer  profits  only  from  book  cost,  was  $11.21  per 
ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  $11.72  per  ton  of  Northern  basic  pig 
iron.  Deducting  transfer  profits  only,  the  Steel  Corporation's  approxi- 
mate net  cost  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  was  $13.79  per  ton,  of  laige 
Bessemer  billets  $15.45  per  ton,  and  of  Bessemer  standard  rails 
$17.82  per  ton.  On  the  same  basis,  the  approximate  total  net  cost 
of  basic  open-hearth  ingots  was  $15.71  per  ton,  of  lai^e  basic  open- 
hearth  billets  $18.37  per  ton,  of  basic  open4iearth  standard  rails  at 
Northern  milk  $19.95  per  ton,  of  open-hearth  sheared  plates  $24.98 
per  ton^  and  of  open-hearth  structural  shapes  $23.70  per  ton. 
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CHAPTER  XX, 
nrTBODTJCTIOH  TO  IHVSS'THBffT  AVD  PBOFIT. 

Section  1.  Purpose  and  scope  of  Bureau's  compntations. 

As  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  mere  statement  of  costs  of  produc- 
tion, whether  before  or  after  the  elimination  of  intercompany  profits, 
is  of  very  little  value  in  judging  the  reasonableness  of  prices  or  profits 
by  products,  without  first  obtaining  a  more  or  less  definite  idea  of  the 
investment  employed  or  required  in  the  business.  If  the  conditions 
and  prices  throughout  the  entire  industry  were  competitive,  and  the 
transfer  prices  of  ore,  coke,  and  other  materials  of  an  integrated 
concern  were  never  charged  into  the  next  succeeding  process  at  more 
than  the  open-market  price,  the  margin  between  the  final  cost  so 
obtained  and  the  selling  price  would  be  of  some  service.  When, 
however,  arbitrary  transfer  or  noncompetitive  market  prices  are 
used,  the  margin  between  such  cost  and  the  selling  price  has  no 
presumptive  claim  to  be  the  real  margin  of  profit.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  all  intermediate  profits  are  eliminated,  the  margin 
between  such  a  net  cost  and  the  selling  price  must  cover  a  number  of 
different  stages  of  production,  and  before  judging  whether  this 
margin  is  reasonable  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  measure  the  investment 
needed. 

He  Bureau  has  not  entered  into  an  exhaustive  study  of  costs  and 
profits  in  relation  to  investment,  but  some  data  for  a  few  of  the  more 
important  steel  products  are  presented  in  order  to  afford  an  approx- 
imate idea  of  the  investment  required  and  of  the  significance  of  the 
cost  statements  already  discussed.  The  data  presented  relate  to 
Lake  iron  ore,  Bessemer  pig  iron,  Bessemer  steel  rails,  large  Besse- 
mer billets,  open-hearth  plates;  and  open-hearth  structural  shapes. 
The  computations  for  iron  and  steel  products  are  based  on  plants 
assumed  to  use  Lake  Superior  ores  and  chiefly  Connellsville  coke. 

The  results  in  some  cases  are  presented  in  the  form  of  ranges 
instead  of  averages.  Owing  to  the  important  influence  of  differences 
in  investment  and  in  volume  of  production  upon  average  figures  of 
investment  per  ton,  there  are  certain  advantages  in  using  a  range, 
especially  where  the  results  for  several  companies  are  combined. 

In  pr^aring  these  statements  the  Bureau  utilized  extensive  data 
furnished  by  various  manufacturing  concerns  regarding  the  invest- 
ment in  blast  furnaces,  Bessemer  steel  works,  open-hearth  furnaces, 
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blooming  and  slabbing  mills,  rail  mills,  billet  mills,  plate  mills, 
structural  mills,  and  accessory  plants  and  equipment.  The  statements 
presented  are  fair  ^nd  substantially  reliable  for  the  conclusions 
reached.  In  the  case  of  the  raw  materials — ^iron  ore,  coal,  and  coke — 
the  Bureau  utilized  its  own  estimates  of  the  average  investment  and 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  results  obtained  are  more  reliable  than 
woidd  have  been  secured  had  it  used  the  valuations  as  shown  by  the 
property  accounts  of  the  producing  or  manufacturing  companies. 

Section  2.  Products  and  periods  considered. 

The  discussion  of  the  investment  in  raw  materials  and  manufac- 
turing plants  and  the  rate  of  profit  thereon  is  divided  into  three 
chapters. 

(1)  The  investment  and  rates  of  profit  in  the  production  of  Lake 
ore  is  shown  for  the  five-year  period,  1902  to  1906,  and  for  1910. 

The  investment  in  Lake  ore  is  based  on  the  Bureau's  estimates  of 
the  average  investment  for  ore  in  the  ground  and  mining  improve- 
ments at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  as 
determined  by  the  Bureau,  the  details  of  which  have  been  published 
in  Part  I.  The  rates  of  profit  on  investment  are  computed,  first,  for 
the  five-year  period,  1902  to  1906,  for  mining  companies  in  general, 
based  on  the  average  profits  per  ton  of  Lake  ore  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  total  output  during  this  period.  Due  allowance  is  made 
for  the  investment  in  working  capital  required  to  operate  the  mines. 
Second,  the  investment  and  rate  of  profit  on  ore  for  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration are  computed  for  the  year  1910.  The  investment  is  based  on 
the  Bureau's  estimate  of  the  original  investment  of  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration in  Lake  ore  properties,  with  the  net  additions  made  to  such 
properties  during  the  years  1901  to  1910,  inclusive,  due  allowance 
being  made,  also,  for  the  average  investment  in  working  capitaL 
This  investment  is  compared  with  the  profits  of  the  subsidiary  ore- 
mining  company  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910. 

FxuiJiermore,  in  the  case  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  both  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  and  for  1910,  the  investment  in  ore 
transportation  facilities,  including  working  capital,  is  shown  for  the 
carriage  of  ore  from  the  mines  to  lower  Lake  ports.  The  rates  of 
profit  on  the  carriage  of  such  ore  are  compared  with  the  investment 
in  these  transportation  facilities.  The  rate  of  profit  on  investment  in 
the  transportation  of  ore  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  also  shown  for  1910. 

On  account  of  the  peculiar  significance  of  the  profits  relating  to 
the  production  and  transportation  of  this  fundamental  natural  re- 
source, the  relations  of  these  profits  in  ore  mining  and  ore  trans- 
portation to  the  manufactured  products  and  to  the  conditions  of 
competition  are  made  a  matter  of  special  discussion. 
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(2)  The  investment  by  products  and  rates  of  profit  thereon  for 
manufacturing  companies,  fully  integrated  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
duction of  raw  materials  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 
products  are  computed  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906. 

The  products  for  which  such  estimates  of  profit  are  made  are 
Bessemer  pig  iron,  large  Bessemer  billets,  and  Bessemer  steel  rails. 
Investment  is  based  on  the  estimates  of  average  investment  in  raw- 
material  properties  and  manufacturing  plants  at  that  time,  with 
proper  allowance  for  requirements  of  working  capital.  The  profit 
used  is  the  margin  between  the  average  net  cost  and  the  average 
proceeds  per  ton  for  the  respective  products. 

(3)  The  investment  by  products  and  rates  of  profit  th^^on  for 
the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  are  computed  in  a  similar  manner, 
including  the  investment  and  profit  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in 
transportation  facilities. 

The  manufactured  products  for  which  these  computations  are  made 
are  Bessemer  pig  iron,  large  Bessemer  billets,  Bessemer  steel  rails, 
open-hearth  plates,  and  open-hearth  structural  shapes.  The  entire 
investment  of  the  Steel  Corporation  per  ton  of  product  is  taken. 
The  profit  used  is  the  margin  between  the  average  net  cost  and  the 
average  proceeds  per  ton  for  the  respective  products. 
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IWESTHEITT  AVD  PROFIT  IS  LAKE  OBE  HnnirO  AWD 
TRANSPORTATIOlf.  AlfD  RELATIONS  TO  COST  OP  STEEL 
PRODUCTS  AND  TO  CONDITIONS  OF  COMPETITION. 

Section  1.  Importance  of  ore  profits. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  at  the  beginning  one  vitally  important 
factor  in  the  ore  situation,  namely,  the  bearing  of  ore  costs  and  ore 
profits  upon  costs  and  profits  for  succeeding  products.  It  has  already 
been  repeatedly  shown  that  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  and  particularly 
the  cost  of  ore,  is  a  factor  of  cumulatively  increasing  si^iificance  in 
the  successive  stages  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  about  2  tons  of  Lake  ore  are  required  to  make  a  ton 
of  pig  iron,  and,  in  turn,  that  in  the  conversion  of  pig  iron  into  steel 
there  is  some  waste,  and  so  on  through  the  successive  processes.  If, 
therefore,  the  profit  on  ore  itself  be  unreasonable,  it  is  obvious  that 
this  factor  becomes  increasingly  important  in  relation  to  the  costs 
and  prices  of  finished  iron  and  steel  products. 

It  is  possible  that  finished  products  might  be  sold  under  keen 
competition  at  prices  so  low  that  unreasonable  antecedent  profits  of 
an  integrated  concern  on  ore  would  be  neutralized.  But  if  the  price 
of  a  finished  product  as  compared  with  book  cost  is  sufficient  to 
leave  a  reasonable  margin  for  the  investment,  that  margin  may  prove 
to  be  grossly  excessive  when  the  unduly  large  antecedent  profits  on 
ore  (or  any  other  material)  are  taken  account  of.  This  considera- 
tion assumes  greater  importance  because  of  the  fact  that  prices  of 
iron  and  steel  products  have  not  been  established  always  by  free  and 
natural  competitive  conditions,  but  on  the  contrary  have,  to  a  large 
extent,  been  controlled  by  price  agreements  and  understandings  of 
a  more  or  less  formal  character. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  to  point  out  here  that  excessive  profits 
on  ore  have  a  very  great  significance  to  steel-making  concerns  which 
purchase  their  ore  instead  of  producing  it.  Obviously,  if  the  price 
of  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports  is  kept  at  a  figure  which  includes  an  undue 
profit,  it  tends  to  handicap  competition  by  forcing  those  iron  and 
steel  concerns  which  do  not  produce  their  own  supply  to  pay  excessive 
prices  for  this  principal  raw  material,  and  thus  reduces  their  elliciency 
as  competitors  in  tlie  steel  market. 
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It  is  h^ily  important,  therefore,  to  determine,  if  only  in  an  approxi- 
mate way,  whether  the  profit  on  ore  has  been  in  excess  of  a  reasonable 
'  praSii.    This  comparison  wifl  be  made  first,  for  ore  profits  and  invest- 
nMtt  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  for  ore^  mining  in  general, 
attd  second,  for  1910,  for  the  Steel  Corporation  alone. 

Section  2.  Ore  profits  and  investment,  1902  to  1906. 

In  this  comparison  it  is  desirable  to  refer  at  first  only  to  the  trans- 
fer profits  on  ore,  and  not  to  both  the  transfer  and  transportation 
profits  combined,  since  the  latter  were  obtained  chiefly  by  only  one 
concern — the  Steel  Corporation. 

As  already  shown,  the  average  cost  (without  deducting  anything 
for  transportation  profit)  of  Lake  ore  delivered  at  lower  Lake  ports, 
as  shown  by  the  profit  and  loss  statements  for  the  period  1902  to 
1906,  was  $2.67  per  ton.  (See  Table  10,  p.  53.)  The  average  profit 
on  this  ore,  as  shown  by  these  statements,  was  $0.66  per  ton.  This 
alone  is  very  suggestive  of  an  abnormal  profit.  However,  a  fairer 
comparison  is  to  contrast  this  profit,  not  with  the  cost  at  lower  Lake 
ports  which  included,  on  the  average,  $1.41  of  rail  and  Lake  freight, 
but  with  the  mine  cost  plus  certain  general  charges  which  together 
abrogated  $1 .23  *  (see  Table  3,  p.  34).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  profit 
of  $0.66  per  ton  was  over  53  per  cent  of  the  mine  cost,  including  gen- 
eral charges.  Of  course,  the  true  significance  of  profits  can  not  be 
determined  from  their  relation  to  costs,  but  must  be  compared  with 
investment.  Nevertheless,  such  a  rate  of  profit  per  ton  in  ordinaiy 
mining  is  a  rather  strong  indication  that  the  profits  were  excessive. 

The  real  test  is  obtained  by  comparing  this  profit  per  ton  with  the 
investment  per  ton  in  ore  property. 

Comparison  of  PRorrr  on  oke  wfth  investment. — As  a  first 
Btep  it  is  necessary  to  determine  upon  the  investment  required  to 
produce  a  ton  of  ore  in  the  Lake  region.  Taking  first  the  invest- 
ment of  the  Steel  Corporation,  it  will  be  recalled  that  in  Part  I  the 
value  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  ore  property  in  1901,  including  the  im- 
provements, was  computed  by  the  Bureau  (on  a  liberal  basis  through- 
out) at  $100,000,000,  and  that,  accepting  this  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
investment  at  that  time  and  adding  the  subsequent  investment  in 
Lake-ore  property,  there  was  obtained  a  total  investment  (not  valua- 
tion) at  the  close  of  1910  of,  roughly,  $134,000,000.  The  average  in- 
vestment for  the  ten-year  period  on  this  basis  was  $1 16,807,884.  The 
Steel  Corporation's  average  annual  production  of  Lake  ore  for  this 
period  was  17,648,889  tons.  This  gives  an  average  ore  investment  in 
fixed  property  per  ton  of  ore  produced  of  $6.62.  The  investment  in 
working  capital  in  its  ore  mining  was  not  obtained  for  the  entire  period, 
but  from  data  for  the  years  1905  and  1910,  which  are  believed  to  be 

1  The  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports,  as  shown  by  the  cost  sheets,  was  $2.64  per  ton. 
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representative;  it  appears  that  this  investment  was  approximately 
$1  per  ton.  On  this  basis,  therefore,  the  total  investment  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  in  Lake-ore  properties,  including  woridng  ci^itai, 
per  ton  of  production  for  the  ten-year  period  may  therefore  be  esti- 
mated at  $7.50.  However,  the  average  investment  of  $7.50  per  ton 
thus  arrived  at  is  undoubtedly  in  excess  of  a  necessary  or  normal 
investment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Bureau's  valuation  of  $100,000,000  for  the  Steel 
Corporation's  ore  property  in  1901  was  shown  to  have  been  computed 
on  a  very  liberal  basis  throughout,  and  could  easily  have  been  scaled 
down  somewhat.  Thus,  as  shown  on  page  232  of  Part  I,  the  Bureau's 
computations  pointed  to  a  valuation  of  not  over  $90,000,000.  In- 
deed, this  figure  was  reached  only  after  very  liberal  allowances  for  the 
value  of  both  fee  and  leasehold  property.  While,  on  accoimt  of  the 
vast  figures  of  investment  there  dealt  with  and  because  only  a  rough 
comparison  of  investment  with  capitalization  was  then  attempted,  it 
was  deemed  proper  to  allow  a  roimd  $100,000,000  for  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration's ore  property,  it  does  not  follow  that  such  a  valuation 
should  be  accepted  in  the  present  more  particular  computations  of 
investment  per  ton  in  relation  to  definite  profits. 

A  second,  and  exceedingly  important,  factor  is  that  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration has  undoubtedly  adopted  a  policy  of  securing  control  of  an 
unnecessarily  large  amount  of  ore  property.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  as  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is  at  the  present  time  conducted 
the  acquisition  of  extensive  reserves  of  ore  by  steel  concerns  is  a  log- 
ical, natural,  and  possibly  desirable  development.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  these  steel  companies  are  carrying  a  large  amount  of  ore 
property  which  is  idle,  and  part  of  which  will  be  idle  for  many  years. 
However,  as  shown  in  Part  I  of  this  report,  a  disposition  was  clearly 
apparent  in  the  operations  of  the  Steel  Corporation  to  acquire  imduly 
large  reserves.  This  was  evidenced  by  its  policy  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  particularly  by  its  lease  of  the  so-called  ''Hill"  ore  prop- 
erties at  an  extraordinarily  high  royalty  and  under  onerous  conditions. 
This  view,  moreover,  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  announcement  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  of  its  cancellation  of  this  lease,  effective  January 
1,  1915.  This  decision  was  made  at  the  end  of  1911,  after  the 
pubUcation  of  Part  I  of  the  Bureau's  report  on  the  Steel  Industry. 
However,  nothing  was  included  in  the  Bureau's  computation  in 
Port  I  of  the  investment  in  ore  property  for  this  HiU  lease  except  for 
certain  development  expenditures,  nor  did  the  Steel  Corporation 
itself  add  anything  to  its  ore  investment  on  account  of  this  leasehold. 
But  aside  from  this  Hill  ore,  the  Steel  Corporation  at  the  close  of 
1910  had  fiilly  1,200,000,000  tons  of  other  ore  in  the  Lake  region. 
This  would  be  equal  to  over  50  years'  supply  at  the  1910  rate  of  con- 
sumption.    While  the  increasing  demand  for  iron  and  steel  products 
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in  this  country  would  point  to  an  increasing  rate  of  consumption,  it 
must  be  remembered  Uiat  there  is  a  coimteracting  tendency  of  con- 
siderable importance,  namely,  the  use  of  an  ever-increasing  stock  of 
scrap  iron  and  steel  (which  is  more  valuable  than  ore  for  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel  products). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  any  such  enormous  reserves  are  really 
in  excess  of  what  the  Steel  Corporation  actually  requires  as  a  protec- 
tion for  its  investment  in  manufacturing  plants. 

This,  it  should  be  noted,  is  aside  from  the  question  whether  it  is 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  public  policy  to  permit  any  one 
interest  to  secure  any  such  quantity  of  ore,  even  if  its  manufacturing 
operations  might  seem  to  require  it. 

However,  even  if  it  be  contended  that  this  is  no  more  than  a  rea- 
sonable reserve  for  the  Steel  Corporation  (although  the  Bureau  does 
not  assent  to  this),  it  is  not  reasonable  to  argue  that  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration is  justified  in  earning  the  same  rate  of  profit  on  its  investment 
in  this  enormous  amount  of  idle  ore  property  that  it  would  be  justi- 
fied in  obtaining  on  the  manufacture  of  finished  materials  where  its 
capital  was  actively  employed.  Instead,  it  might  fairly  be  contended 
that  the  Steel  Corporation  should  not  expect  to  earn  on  the  nonpro- 
ductive portion  of  its  ore  reserves  mudi  more  than  the  actual  cost 
of  carrying  them,  and  perhaps  no  return  at  all. 

A  special  reason  for  this  is  that  inasmuch  as  the  Lake  iron  ore 
deposits  are  the  choicest  in  the  coimtry  there  is  a  strong  probability, 
provided  present  conditions  of  concentrated  control  are  permitted, 
that  in  the  future  the  ore  in  that  region  will  have  an  enhanced  value, 
which  value  will  largely  accrue  to  the  steel  companies  that  control 
the  bulk  of  this  property.  In  other  words,  if  a  company  is  allowed  to 
speculate  id  ore  reserves,  it  ought  to  rely  on  such  speculative  increase 
in  value  to  yield  a  return  for  carrying  these  properties  through  the  non- 
productive period.  It  is  not  reasonable  or  proper  that  a  high  return 
should  be  earned  on  these  reserves  held  by  large  companies  while 
they  remain  undeveloped.  This  is  the  ordinary  principle  imderlying 
the  speculative  holding  of  a  natural  resource. 

Fioally,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  any  valuations  placed  upc  n 
the  Steel  Corporation's  ore  property  in  1901  were  influenced  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  the  marked  concentration  of  control  of  ore  prop- 
erties and  of  combinations  in  price  making  which  had  taken  place 
prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  In  other  words,  the 
1901  valuation  can  not  be  considered  by  any  means  as  representative 
either  of  the  investment  cost  or  of  the  value  of  the  same  ore  properties 
under  really  competitive  conditions  of  ownership  and  operation. 

For  these  various  reasons,  therefore,  it  is  certain  that  an  investment 
of  $7.50  per  ton  of  ore  produced  would  be  too  large  to  be  representa- 
tive of  normal  conditions  in  the  industry. 
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It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  a  comparison  of  the  balance- 
sheet  valuations  and  ore  production  about  the  years  1905  and  1906, 
for  several  smaller  concerns  with  an  aggregate  annual  production  of, 
roughly,  3,650,000  tons,  indicated  an  average  investment  in  fixed 
property  of  $2.76,  and  an  average  investment  in  working  capital  <rf 
$0.45,  or  a  total  of  $3.21  per  ton  of  ore  produced.  Since,  however, 
these  balance-sheet  valuations  are  not  themselves  conclusive  evidence 
of  value,  this  figure  can  not  be  accepted  without  reserve,  ^though 
it  is  probably  much  nearer  a  reasonable  figure  than  the  indicated 
valuation  of  $7.50  per  ton  for  the  Steel  Corporation  alone. 

On  the  basis  of,  say,  $3.25  per  ton  of  output  as  the  total  required 
investment  in  ore  property  for  a  representative  steel  concern  an  aver- 
age profit  of  $0.66  per  ton  would  amount  to  over  20  per  cent. 

Another  very  rough  indication  of  the  average  investment  in  ore 
property  per  ton  of  production,  at  least  so  far  as  leased  mines  are  con- 
cerned, may  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  reported  bonus  payments 
for  a  number  of  leases  transferred  about  1902  with  the  production  of 
these  mines  in  1903.*  Such  an  average  for  10  mines  shows  an  indi- 
cated investment  in  these  leaseholds,  per  ton  of  production,  of  $2.82. 
While  this  also  is  too  limited  a  basis  from  which  to  draw  final  conclu- 
sions, together  with  other  evidence  it  indicates  that  an  average  in- 
vestment in  leasehold  mining  property  including  improvements,  of 
$3  per  ton  of  output,  might  be  sufficiently  liberal.  Adding,  say, 
$0.75  for  working  capital  would  give  a  total  investment  of  $3.75 
per  ton  of  production,  on  which  a  profit  of  $0.66  per  ton  would  be 
equal  to  17^  per  cent. 

In  Part  I  it  was  shown  that  the  maximum  price  for  fee  ore  in  the 
ground,  as  reported  to  the  Minnesota  Legislature  in  1909,  by  the 
delegation  from  St.  Louis  County  (in  which  county  the  great  bulk 
of  the  iron-ore  deposits  of  Minnesota  are  located)  was  15  cents  per  ton. 
It  was  stated,  moreover,  that  this  was  the  highest  price  ascertained 
after  inquiry.  Various  records  are  available  showing  transfers  of  iron- 
ore  property  in  fee  from  1899  to  1902  at  prices  which  average  only  a 
very  few  cents  per  ton,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  average  of  15 
cents  per  ton  for  a  large  and  representative  body  of  ore,  sudi  as  an 
ordinary  steel  concern  would  have,  would  be  excessive  even  for  the 
fee  ore.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  much  too  high  to  be  representa« 
tive  of  the  average  leasehold  interest.  Prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  and,  in  fact,  for  some  years  thereafter,  the  bonus 
values  for  desirable  leaseholds,  at  average  rates  of  royalty,  rarely 
equaled  5  cents  per  ton.  Assuming,  however,  that  the  average 
investment  in  a  large  ore  property,  consisting  partly  of  fee  mines  and 

>In  1903  and  1904  the  average  bonuses  paid  for  ore  leases  for  which  the  Bureau  obtained  data  were 
much  lower  than  in  1902;  on  the  other  hand,  in  1905  and  1906,  the  average  bonuses  paid  seem  to  have  been 
as  high  or  higher  than  in  1902. 
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partly  of  leaseholds,  aad  including  improvements,  would  be  as 
much  as  10  cents  per  ton,  and  reckoning  on  a  supply  equivalent  to 
30  years'  requirements  of  the  steel  concern,  the  indicated  uxvestment, 
rated  against  the  annual  production,  would  be  30  times  this  amount, 
or  $3  per  ton.  This  is  probably  a  liberal  computation.  An  average 
of  $0.75  per  ton  for  working  capital  would  probably  be  sufficient.  On 
this  basis  the  total  investment  would  be  $3.75  per  ton  of  production. 

The  foregoing  calculations  indicate,  therefore,  that  the  average 
investment  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  Lake  ore  for  a  concern 
carrying  a  30  years'  reserve  is  considerably  less  than  $5  per  ton.  On 
the  basis  of  $5  per  ton  an  average  profit  of  $0.66  per  ton  would  be 
equal  to  about  13  per  cent.  On  the  basis  of  $4  per  ton  it  would  be 
equal  to  16i  per  cent. 

Owing  to  the  uncertain  factors  in  the  problem,  instead  ci  assuming 
a  definite  investment  per  ton  of  product,  the  amount  may  be  stated 
in  a  range,  namely,  from  $3.75  to  $5.50  per  ton.  This  estimate 
assumes  values  for  ore  in  the  ground,  including  improvements,  of  10 
cents  and  15  cents  per  ton,  respectively,  and  working  capital  require- 
ments of  $0.75  and  $1  per  ton  of  product,  respectively.  On  this  basis 
the  average  profit  of  $0.66  per  ton  would  range  from  12  to  18  per 
cent  on  investment. 

An  average  profit  of  12  to  18  per  cent  over  a  five-year  period  is 
evidently  excessive.  Such  profits  in  an  ordinary  mining  business, 
especially  where  depreciation  charges  are  provided  in  costs  (and  in 
the  case  of  Lake  ore  costs  the  depreciation  charges  on  the  whole  are 
imdoubtedly  high),  are  a  very  different  matter  from  a  profit  of  the 
same  rate  from  manufacturing.  The  Lake  ore  mining  business  taken 
collectively  was,  before  the  concentration  of  ownership  in  these 
natural  resources,  notoriously  one  of  poor  returns.  A  profit  of  12  to  18 
per  cent  in  the  Lake  Superior  ore-mining  business  under  competitive 
conditions  would  be  very  Uberal  even  for  selected  and  well-located 
producing  mines.  A  profit  of  any  such  rate  for  a  very  large  part  of 
all  ore  property,  including  a  large  proportion  of  idle  ore  reserves,  is 
extraordinary.  On  the  investment  in  mines  actually  worked  the 
average  rate  of  profit  would,  of  course,  be  very  much  greater. 

An  average  rate  of  profit  of  12  to  18  per  cent  in  the  Lake  Superior 
ore  business  means,  therefore,  that  while  carrying  vast  supplies  of 
ore  in  reserve  for  future  use  the  large  ore-producing  companies  (chiefly 
steel-making  concerns),  are,  nevertheless,  on  the  average  making  an 
exceedingly  liberal  rate  of  profit  on  their  entire  investment  in  such 
reserves  during  the  nonproductive  period,  while,  in  addition,  they 
may  secure  a  great  increase  in  profit  in  the  future  as  a  result  of  a 
probable  increase  of  ore  values  if  the  present  highly  concentrated 
control  of  ore  properties  is  allowed  to  continue. 
77232**— 13 34 
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COMPABISON   OF   INCBEASE   IN   LaKE   ORE    PRICES    WITH   INCREASE 

IN  COSTS  OP  PRODUCTION. — There  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  that 
the  average  profit  of  $0.66  per  ton  on  Lake  ore  shown  by  the  1902 
to  1906  average  figures,  presented  on  page  53,  is  far  in  excess  of  what 
an  average  profit  would  be  under  ordinary  competitive  conditions, 
with  more  or  less  scattered  ownership  of  mining  property.  In  fact, 
under  such  conditions  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  average  profit 
on  ore  for  the  Lake  region  as  a  whole  would  be  a  very  small  amount 
per  ton. 

Convincing  evidence  that  the  present  profits  on  Lake  Superior  ore 
are  noncompetitive  as  well  as  excessive  is,  moreover,  afforded  by  a 
comparison  of  quoted  prices  of  ore  with  average  ore  costs  for  different 
periods.  While  such  a  comparison  can  not  be  r^arded  as  exact, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ore  for  which  costs  are  secured  may  not 
have  been  sold  at  the  average  prices,  nevertheless  in  the  case  of  Lake 
ore  the  base  price  has  been  in  the  main  so  uniform  for  particular 
seasons  that  such  a  comparison  is  of  great  value.  Some  idea  of  the 
great  increase  in  ore  prices  since  the  era  of  great  consolidations  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  (1898  to  1901)  is  afforded  by  the  following 
summary  of  average  quoted  prices  at  lower  Lake  ports  for  Mesabi 
Bessemer  ore: 

1902-1906 $3.57 

189S-1899 2.29 

Increase 1.28 

Per  cent  increaBe 56 

It  is  impossible  to  present  comparative  lower  Lake  ore  costs  going 
back  to  1898  for  any  considerable  number  of  mines  in  the  Mesabi 
region.  Data  secured  for  two  very  important  mines  in  the  Mesabi 
district,  however,  show  an  average  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports  (includ- 
ing full  transportation  charge)  for  the  years  1898  and  1899  of  $1.98 
per  ton,  and  the  same  mines  show  an  average  cost  for  the  period 
1902  to  1906  of  $2.30  per  ton,  an  increase  of  $0.32,  or  16  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  for  the  periods  compared  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  Lake  Superior  ore  (56  per  cent)  was  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  (16  per  cent). 
The  explanation  of  this  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  lai^e  part, 
first,  in  the  concentration  of  ownership  of  Lake  iron-ore  properties 
in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  concerns,  and  particularly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Steel  Corporation;  and,  second,  in  agreements  for  the  con- 
trol of  ore  prices.  It  may  be  stated  here,  moreover,  as  a  notorious 
and  incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  price  of  Lake  Superior  ore  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  period  1902  to  1906,  and  indeed  back  to  1895, 
has  been  established  in  large  measure  by  agreement  among  the  prin- 
cipal ore-producing  interests.     It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  in  the 
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only  year  when  there  was  a  conspicuous  exception  to  this  rule,  namely, 
1904,  the  price  of  Mesabi  Bessemer  ore  fell  from  $4  in  the  preceding 
season  to  $2.87^,  with  corresponding  reductions  in  the  price  of  Old 
Range  ores.  In  the  next  year  Mesabi  Bessemer  ore  was  quoted  at 
$3.50  per  ton,  in  1906  at  $4,  and  in  the  boom  of  1907  at  $4.75  per  ton. 
From  1908  to  1911,  inclusive,  these  base  prices  were  $0.50  lower  per 
ton  than  in  1907,  except  in  1910,  when  they  were  at  the  same  level. 

It  is  true  that  the  year  1904  was  a'  year  of  depression  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  and  that  inasmuch  as  this  depression  set  in  in 
the  latter  part  of  1903  it  probably  would  have  been  reflected  in  the 
ore  industry  even  if  the  producers'  agreement  had  not  been  aban- 
doned in  the  season  of  1904.  Nevertheless,  the  average  prices  for 
1904  were  by  no  means  unremunerative.  As  shown  in  the  table  on 
page  53,  the  total  average  profit  on  all  Lake  Superior  ore  brought 
down  from  mines  to  lower  Lake  ports  in  the  year  1904  was  $0.36 
per  ton.    This  can  by  no  means  be  considered  a  low  return. 

In  view  of  all  the  foregoing  evidence,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  average  profit  of  $0.66  per  ton  shown  for  Lake  Superior  ore  for 
the  period  1902  to  1906  was  very  largely  the  result  of  artificial  con- 
ditions and  is  distinctly  in  excess  of  a  reasonable  profit  imder  com- 
petitive conditions. 

Section  3.  Ore  profits  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910. 

The  profits  of  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.,  the  ore-mining  subsidiary 
of  the  Steel  Corporation,  were  very  mu^h  higher  in  1910  than  the 
average  of  all  the  ore-mining  companies  reporting  to  the  Bureau  for 
the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906.  This  was  due  chiefly  to  the  fact 
that  the  prices  of  ore  for  1910  were  higher  than  for  any  of  tjie  five 
years,  1902  to  1906.  The  average  profit  of  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining 
Co.  in  1910  was  $1.30  per  ton  of  ore  (see  p.  389).  This  profit  was 
distributed  by  ranges  and  by  grades  of  ore,  as  foUows: 


Range. 

Bessemer. 

Not- 
Bessemer. 

Ayerage. 

Masabi 

$1.68 
2.06 

$0.75 
1.16 

$L21 
1.64 

OM  Rfuigm 

Artngb 

1.76 

.82 

1.30 

The  corresponding  total  average  profit  of  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining 
Co.  in  1909  was  considerably  lower,  namely,  $1.07  per  ton  of  ore. 
These  profits  do  not  include  any  transportation  profit  received  by 
subsidiary  transportation  companies  of  rtie  Steel  Corporation.  They 
are  simply  the  differences  between  the  costs  of  mining  the  ore  and 
transporting  it  to  lower  Lake  ports  at  going  rates  of  transportation. 
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and  the  prices  at  which  such  ore  was  sold  at  lower  Lake  ports  to  other 
subsidiary  companies  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  or  to  outsiders.  The 
average  cost  of  the  ore  sold  or  transferred  by  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co. 
in  1910  was  $2.88  per  ton  at  lower  Lake  ports,  and  the  average  price 
received  was  $4.18.^  Reckoned  at  the  mine  (i.  e.,  deducting  trans- 
portation chaises  of  $1.49)  this  price  was  $2.69  per  ton;  the  average 
profit  therefore  constituted  almost  one-half  the  average  price  at 
mine. 

The  total  investment  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  Lake  iron-ore 
property,  including  fee  mines,  leaseholds,  and  mine  improvements, 
on  December  31, 1910,  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  in  Part  I  of  this 
r^ort,  was  $134,145,450.  This  investment  figure,  it  will  be  recalled, 
was  based  on  the  Bureau's  valuation  of  the  Lake  013B  property  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  at  the  time  of  its  formation  in  1901,  with  the  net 
additional  investments  made  from  1901  to  1910,  inclusive,  as  shown 
by  the  books  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  It  is,  of  course,*  a  very  much 
lower  figiu-e  of  total  investment  than  that  carried  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration on  its  own  books. 

The  production  of  Lake  ore  by  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  was 
23,264,515  tons.*  Dividing  the  above  figure  of  total  investment  in 
1910  by  this  tonnage  of  production  ^ves  an  investment  per  ton  of 
product  of  $5.77.  The  Steel  Corporation's  ore  property  comprised 
very  extensive  reserves  of  ore  compared  with  its  annual  re^juirements 
on  the  1910  scale  of  production,  which,  as  already  explained  (see  p. 
492),  involved  a  larger  investment  than  could  be  reasonably. used  in 
comparison  with  the  profits  earned  from  current  operations.  Aside 
from  several  hundred  million  tons  of  ore  reserves  acquired  under  the 
*'Hill  lease,"  the  Steel  Corporation  had,  on  December  31, 1910,  fully 
1,200,000,000  tons  of  ore  in  the  Lake  region.  This  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  a  52-year  supply  on  the  basis  of  the  1910  rate  of  production. 
On  the  basis  of  a  30-year  supply,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau, 
is  very  liberal  for  the  purpose  of  reckoning  profits,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  average  investment  was  not  over  $3.55  per  ton  of  product  in  ore 
property  and  improvements.  The  calculation  includes  in  the  invest- 
ment the  approximate  amount  outstanding  for  mine  improvements 
in  1910. 

In  addition  to  this,  however,  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.  had  a 
considerable  investment  in  working  capital.  The  net  investment  in 
working  capital  in  1910  was,  on  the  average,  about  $0.92  per  ton  of 
ore  produced.  Adding  this  amount  per  ton  to  the  estimated  average 
investment  per  ton  in  ore  property  and  improvements  gives  a  total 
investment  per  ton  of  product  of  $4.47. 

»  The  transportation  profit  Included  in  the  price  averaged  $0.48  per  ton,  but  thJs  was  not  reoeiTed  by 
the  ore  mining  company. 

>  Production  shown  by  the  annual  report  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  1910,  which  differs  sUghtly  tnm 
the  tonnage  given  in  Table  140,  p.  378. 
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With  this  figure  ($4.47)  the  average  profit  per  ton  of  ore  sold  in 
1910  ($1.30)  may  be  compared,  which  indicates  a  rate  of  profit  on 
investment  of  29  per  cent. 

Such  a  rate  of  profit  is  of  great  significance  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  because  the  prices  which  yielded  such  profits  were  undoubt- 
edly exorbitant.  As  a  consequence,  the  book  costs  of  iron  and  steel 
products  were  greatly  enhanced.  The  importance  of  knowing  the 
net  or  integration  costs  of  products  of  the  Steel  Corporation  is,  there- 
fore, clearly  evident.  Furthermore,  as  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co» 
generally  sold  or  transferred  its  ore  to  other  subsidiary  companies  at 
prevailing  market  prices,  the  foregoing  estimate  of  its  rate  of  profit 
gives  some  indication  of  the  fact  that  exorbitantly  high  rates  of  profit 
were  also  obtained  by  merchant  ore  concerns  which  sold  their  ore  to 
pig-iron  producers. 

The  average  investment  in  ore  property,  exclusive  of  working  capi- 
tal, used  in  the  Bureau's  estimate  of  the  profit  of  the  Oliver  Iron 
Mining  Co.  in  1910,  as  given  above,  was  $3.65  per  ton  of  product. 
This  figure,  on  the  basis  of  a  30-year  term  of  ore  production,  is  equiv- 
alent to  $0.12  per  ton  of  ore  in  the  ground  for  the  Steel  Corporation 
in  1910.  In  its  computations  of  the  ore  investment  required  for  the 
products,  given  below  (see  pp.  626  and  517),  the  Bureau  has  used 
$0.12  per  ton  for  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  and  $0.10  to  $0.15 
per  ton  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906. 

Undoubtedly,  $0.15  per  ton  for  the  value  of  the  average  investment 
in  ore  in  the  ground  is  excessive  for  the  earlier  period,  while  $0.10  per 
ton  is  a  liberal  allowance. 

It  might  seem  at  first  sight,  however,  on  account  of  the  enhance- 
ment of  ore  values  since  1901,  that  $0.12  per  ton  for  ore  in  the  ground 
was  too  low  for  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  not  the  case.  Between  1901  and  1907  the  Steel 
Corporation  acquired  many  ore  properties,  with  aggregate  ore  depos- 
its, probably  amounting  to  300,000,000  tons,  including  fee  and  lease- 
hold property,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $19,000,000  for  the  ore,  exclu- 
sive of  expenditures  for  ore-mining  improvements.  This  figure  of 
300,000,000  tons,  however,  does  not  include  the  *'Hill  ore,''  which 
comprised  an  equally  large  quantity.  Investment  cost  in  the  ore 
acquisitions  during  these  years  was,  therefore,  quite  low  per  ton  of 
ore  in  the  ground.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  with  the  enhanced 
value  of  ore  the  new  leases  were  made  at  higher  rates  of  royalty 
instead  of  by  paying  very  large  bonuses.  As  a  consequence,  the 
investment  cost  to  the  Steel  Corporation  was,  in  general,  compar- 
atively small.  For  the  same  reason  the  value  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's equity  in  this  new  ore  was  smaU  also.     In  the  case  of  the  ^'Hill 
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ore/'  as  shown  in  Part  I  of  this  report,  an  extortionate  rate  of  royalty 
was  fixed.  The  Steel  Corporation  made  no  investment,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  made  improvements  included  in  the  figure  given  above. 
The  Steel  Corporation  paid  this  high  royalty,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Bureau  (see  Part  I,  p.  322),  in  order  to  obtain  control  of  this  ore  supply 
and  to  prevent  others  from  getting  it.  The  high  royalty  paid  was 
not  evidence  of  the  real  value  of  the  ore,  but  of  what  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration was  willing  to  pay  in  order  to  control  the  Lake  ore  business. 
In  any  case  the  very  fact  that  it  paid  such  excessively  high  royalty 
makes  it  evident  that  the  Steel  Corporation  had  no  equity  value 
whatever  in  this  leasehold.  Indeed,  this  leasehold  contract  should 
be  regarded  as  an  onerous  obligation,  rather  than  an  additional  invest- 
ment. It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  3teel  Corporation 
added  nothing  to  its  property  account  or  to  its  investment  by  reason 
of  the  "Hill  lease." 

It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  with  respect  to  the  fee  properties 
and  leaseholds  originally  acquired  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  the 
enhancement  in  the  value  of  Lake  ore  between  1901  and  1910  resulted 
in  a  considerable  appreciation  of  the  property  interests  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  therein.  Such  appreciation  is  not  a  part,  however,  of 
the  investment  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  therefore  is  not  included 
in  these  computations  of  investment  in  ore.  A  new  concern  entering 
the  ore-mining  business  at  the  present  time,  however,  would  be 
obliged,  probably,  to  pay  more  for  Lake  ore  deposits  than  the  invest- 
ment cost  in  1901. 

Section  4.  Effect  of  excessive  ore  profits  on  competitors  buying  ore  in 
the  open  market. 

Just  how  much  of  the  average  profit  of  $0.66  per  ton  on  Lake  ore 
above  shown  for  the  period  1902  to  1906  is  in  excess  of  a  reasonable 
profit  can  not,  of  course,  be  stated  in  the  absence  of  any  general 
agreement  as  to  what  is  a  reasonable  return  for  the  Lake  ore  business 
as  commonly  conducted,  nor  in  the  absence  of  more  definite  infor- 
mation as  to  investment.  If,  however,  it  be  assumed  that  of  the 
total  profit  of  $0.66  per  ton  no  more  than  $0.25  per  ton  is  in  excess 
of  a  fair  profit,  this  becomes  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  products. 

For  the  period  1902  to  1906  it  required  on  the  average  1.86  gross 
tons  of  Lake  ores  (Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer)  to  produce  a  gross 
ton  of  pig  iron  for  the  Lake  ore-using  districts  collectively.  It  fol- 
lows that  if  the  excess  of  profit  is  assumed  at  $0.25  per  ton  of  ore  it 
would  amount  to  $0.47  per  ton  in  the  book  cost  of  iron. 

Assuming  that  one-half  the  average  profit  was  in  excess  of  a  rea- 
sonable amount,  i.  e.,  $0.33,  this  would  amount  per  ton  of  pig  iron 
to  about  $0.61. 
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As  to  the  average  profit  on  ore  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910, 
its  highly  excessive  character  is  obvious.  If  either  $0.40  or  $0.33 
per  ton  be  assumed  as  a  reasonable  profit  for  Lake  ore  mining  com- 
panies in  general,  then  it  is  evident  that  for  a  concern  situated  like 
the  Steel  Corporation  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit  should  be  even 
lower.  This  is  because  its  ore  business  lacks  some  of  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  ordinary  mining  risks  for  two  reasons:  First,  owing  to  the 
large  number  of  its  mining  operations,  the  ordinary  risks,  such  as 
pinching  out  of  ore  deposits,  water  in  mines,  accidents,  etc.,  are  so 
equalized  in  the  average  cost  that  variations  on  these  accounts  do 
not  seriously  affect  its  operations;  second,  owing  to  the  fi^t  that 
it  consumes  practically  all  its  own  ore  and  has  an  assured  market 
for  its  output,  while  its  iron  and  steel  products  are  so  various  and 
are  sold  in  so  many  markets  that  it  is  always  able  to  do  a  large  part 
of  the  business.  It  is  true  that  for  some  iron  and  steel  products 
there  are  large  fluctuations  in  demand  between  years  of  great  indus- 
trial prosperity  and  years  of  industrial  depression,  but  there  is  never 
any  question  as  to  the  revival  of  the  iron  and  steel  business  after 
periods  of  depression,  since  its  products  are  fundamental  require- 
ments of  modem  industry,  transportation,  and  agricidture. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  considered  that  the  Steel  Corporation 
occupies,  with  respect  to  iron  ore  and  various  steel  products,  a 
monopolistic  position,  and  that  it  is  of  great  public  concern,  there- 
fore, that  the  profit  should  not  be  more  than  a  reasonable  one. 

It  is  obvious  that  excessive  profits  on  Lake  ore  tend  directly  to 
handicap  effective  competition  in  the  production  of  pig  iron  and 
steel  by  concerns  which  do  not  produce  their  requirements,  or  the 
bulk  of  their  requirements,  of  ore.  This  policy  of  maintaining 
high  prices  for  ore  tends,  in  other  words,  to  put  the  whole  iron  and 
steel  market  on  an  inflated  cost  and  price  basis  to  the  probable 
disadvantage  of  the  consumer  and  to  the  certain  disadvantage  of 
the  small  nonintegrated  producer.  There  are  a  nimiber  of  such 
producers,  especially  of  pig  iron,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  able 
to  exist  and  pay  prices  for  ore  which  return  any  such  rates  of 
profit  to  the  producer  is  an  indication  of  unreasonable  profits  on 
finished  iron  and  steel  products  by  at  least  some  steel  concerns 
which  produce  their  own  ore.  It  is  true  that  such  integrated  con- 
cerns do  not  sell  much  pig  iron  and  sell  very  little  crude  steel  on  the 
open  market,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  conditions  of  competition 
in  the  sale  of  finished  steel  products  might  be  such  that  these  exces- 
sive antecedent  profits  on  ore  would  largely  be  lost  as  the  result  of 
low-sale  prices  of  finished  products.  That  this  has  not  been  the  case 
in  general,  however,  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  profits  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  given  in  Part  I,  where  it  is  shown  that  the  average  rate 
of  profit  on  the  Steel  Corporation's  total  investment  (this  comparison 
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including  profits  and  investment  in  transportation)  was  12  per  cent 
for  the  ten-year  period  1901  to  1910.  Any  such  rate  of  profit  for  a 
concern  handling  over  50  per  cent  of  the  steel  business  of  the  coun- 
try must  be  considered  a  very  liberal  one.  Of  course,  for  particular 
products  where  unusual  conditions  of  competition  were  met  the 
results  might  depart  rather  widely  from  this  average. 

Section  5.  Effect  of  excessive  ore  profits  on  coats  and  profits  of  fin- 
ished steel  products. 

Quite  distinct  from  the  effect  of  excessive  ore  prices  in  handicap- 
ping competition  in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  is  the  effect  of 
such  prices  upon  costs  and  profits  of  finished  iron  and  steel  products 
for  the  same  companies  that  produce  their  ore.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  consumer,  as  well  as  of  the  independent  iron  and  steel 
manufacturer,  an  excessive  profit  on  ore  is  an  important  matt^.  As 
already  shown,  $0.25  on  a  ton  of  ore  means  about  $0.47  in  a  ton  of 
pig  iron.  In  the  conversion  of  pig  iron  into  steel  ingots  there  is  a 
cumulative  increase,  while  in  the  conversion  of  ingots  into  steel  rails 
there  would  be  a  further  cumulative  increase.  Starting,  therefore, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  excessive  amount  contained  in  thia 
average  profit  of  $0.66  per  ton  for  Lake  ore  in  1902  to  1906  was  only 
$0.25  per  ton  of  ore,  this  excessive  profit  finally  becomes,  as  aresult 
of  the  cumulative  process  just  described,  about  $0.55  in  a  ton  of 
steel  rails. 

For  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  the  same  assumption  that  more 
than  $0.40  per  ton  was  an  unreasonable  profit  may  be  made.  A 
profit  of  $0.40  per  ton  is  equivalent  to  9  per  cent  on  the  estimated 
ore  investment.  This  assumed  profit  per  ton  compared  with  the 
actual  profit  of  $1.30,  indicates  an  excessive  profit  of  $0.90,  alid  the 
excessive  cost  of  pig  iron  resulting  therefrom  would  be  no  lesa 
than  $1.72  for  all  pig  iron  combined.  Or,  taking  th^  two  principal 
grades  separately,  the  profit  for  Bessemer  ore,  namely,  $1.76  in  1910 
(see  p.  497),  would  be  excessive  by  $1.36  per  Ion  of  ore,  which 
would  amount  to  $2.48  per  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron.  For  Bessemer 
rails,  this  excessive  profit  would  amount  to  $2.68  per  ton.  Simi- 
larly for  non-Bessemer  ore,  profits  of  $0.82  in  1910  (see  p.  497), 
would  be  excessive  by  $0.42  per  ton  of  ore,  which  would  amount  ta 
$0.86  per  ton  of  basic  pig  iron. 

It  should  be  repeated  that  the  Bureau  in  these  computations  ia 
not  attempting  to  say  to  just  what  extent  the  profit  in  question  is 
unreasonable,  but,  instead,  to  present  information  which  wiU  permit 
of  individual  opinion  on  this  point  and  to  indicate  the  significance 
of  any  such  excessive  profit  in  the  succeeding  stages  of  iron  and  steel 
manufacture. 
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SaotioB  6.  TntBsportation  profits  on  Steel  Corporation's  own  ore,  for 
190S-1906,  and  for  1910. 

Ore  railroads. — While  ore-mining  companies  generally  in  1902 
to  1906,  and  the  Steel  Corporation  in  particular  in  1910,  made  large 
profits  on  the  sale  of  ore,  as  shown  above,  the  Steel  Corporation  in 
addition  made  lai^e  profits  from  the  transportation  of  ore,  particu- 
larly on  its  ore  railroads  in  the  Lake  ore  region.  For  the  period  1902 
to  1906  the  total  amounts  of  such  profits  have  been  shovoi  (see 
p.  327),  but  not  for  1910.  The  real  significance  of  these  profits  is 
beet  appreciated,  however,  by  a  comparison  of  the  profit  with  the 
investment,  and  the  determination  of  the  rate  of  return  thereon. 

For  the  two  railroads  on  the  Lake  ore  ranges,  namely,  the  Duluth 
&  Iron  Range  Railroad  and  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  Railway^ 
data  as  to  the  investment  in  physical  property  and  net  working  capital , 
compiled  from  reports  made  by  these  railroad  companies  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  may 
be  used  for  comparison  with  the  net  earnings  for  the  calendar  years 
in  question.  The  average  investment  for  the  five-year  period  1902 
to  1906,  and  the  investment  in  1910,  were  as  follows:      , 


Average. 
1902-1906. 


1910 


Duluth  &  Iron  Range  R.  R $17,707,M0 

Dutath,  BCissabe  &  Northern  Ry 16,777,M00 


$24,388,900 
32,143,900 


Total 84,486,400 


60,532,800 


The  investment  in  physical  property  is  based  on  the  data  reported 
as  to  cost  of  road  and  equipment.  As  these  railroads  are  common 
carriers,  such  a  basis  for  this  part  of  the  investment  is  proper  for  the 
determination  of  rates  of  earnings. 

While  these  properties  were  not  used  exclusively  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  ore,  yet  ore  constituted  the  great  bulk  of  the  traflSc.  Thus, 
for  tiie  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  the  proportion  of  ore  earnings 
to  total  gross  earnings  was  83  per  cent  for  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range 
and  89  per  cent  for  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern.  In  1910  the 
percentages  of  earnings  from  ore  traflSc  to  total  gross  earnings  were 
87  per  cent  and  90  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  average  net  earnings  of  these  railroads  by  calendar  years  for 
the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  and  the  net  earnings  for  the  year 
1910,  were  as  follows: 


Average, 
1902-1906. 

1910 

Dolath  h  Tnm Range R. R ,                                                     .       .      .. 

$3,140,600 
3,«85,300 

94,258,200 
7,360,600 

Pnlqth,  iffaum^^  f<  Northfim  Ry 

Total 

6,825,900 

11,618,800 
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Comparing  the  average  net  earnings  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906  with  the  average  investment  in  physical  property  and  net  work- 
ing capital  in  that  period  indicates  a  rate  of  profit  for  the  Dnluth  & 
Iron  Range  of  17.7  per  cent,  and  for  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern 
of  22  per  cent.  Similarly,  for  the  year  1910  the  indicated  rates  of 
profit  were  17.5  per  cent  and  22.9  per  cent,  respectively.  For  1910 
the  earnings  of  the  Duluth  Missabe  &  Northern  are  admittedly 
understated  on  account  of  slightly  excessive  depreciation  charges. 

The  average  rates  of  profit  for  these  two  ore  railroads  were  un- 
doubtedly excessively  high,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that 
these  roads  occupied  a  substantially  monopolistic  position  with 
respect  to  their  traffic  and  that  as  common  carriers  they  were  under 
obligation  to  charge  only  reasonable  rates. 

A  marked  reduction  in  the  rates  on  ore  was  made  in  1911.  (See  p. 
606.) 

While  the  Steel  Corporation  obtained  large  profits  also  from  certain 
ore  docks  at  lower  Lake  ports  and  from  certain  railways  carrying  ore 
from  lower  Lake  ports  to  its  manufacturing  plants,  particularly  the 
Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  running  from  Conneaut  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  it  is  not  possible  to  segregate  these  ore  transportation 
profits  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  for  the  two  ore  railroads 
in  the  Lake  ore  region.  The  Steel  Corporation  does,  however,  segre- 
gate such  profits  with  respect  to  the  ore  docks,  the  Bessemer  &  Lake 
Erie  Railroad  and  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Railway  for  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  its  net  cost  of  iron  ore  at  the  furnace.  It  does  not 
attempt  to  segregate  the  profit  on  ore  for  the  Union  Railroad  oper- 
ating in  the  Pittsburgh  district  nor  for  certain  smaller  railways. 
With  respect  to  the  latter,  however,  a  profit  on  ore  is  not  always 
earned,  as  their  operations  are  sometimes  conducted  at  a  loss.  In 
1910  the  profit  earned  on  ore  by  the  Pittsburgh  &  Conneaut  Dock  Co. 
and  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  combined,  according  to  the 
books  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  was  about  $1,600,000,  which  was 
equivalent  to  about  $0.27  per  ton  for  all  ore  received  by  the  plants 
served  by  these  two  facilities  in  that  year,  and  about  $0.08  per  ton 
on  the  basis  of  all  the  Lake  ore  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  pig 
iron  by  the  Steel  Corporation  in  that  year. 

Lake  transportation. — For  the  transportation  of  ore  on  the 
Great  Lakes  the  Steel  Corporation  operates  through  a  subsidiary 
company — the  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.  To  indicate  the  rate  of 
profit  earned  in  this  branch  of  the  transportation  business,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  the  investment  of  this  company  in  the  year  1910, 
the  earnings  in  that  year,  and  the  rate  of  return  on  the  investment. 
The  conditions  during  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  were  sub- 
stantiallv  similar. 
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About  90  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  carried  by  this  company  in  its 
own  boats  was  ore.  The  rates  charged  by  the  Pittsburgh  Steamship 
Co.  for  the  transportation  of  ore  were  the  prevailing  rates  in  the 
business.  A  considerable  part  of  the  ore  required  by  the  Steel 
Corporation,  however,  was  brought  down  to  lower  Lake  ports,  not 
in  its  own  vessels  but  in  chartered  vessels.  The  working  capital  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.  was  employed  partly  in  the  operation 
of  its  own  boats  and  partly  in  chartering  other  vessels  from  which 
some  profit  was  earned  by  the  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.,  but  in 
which  it  had  no  investment,  except  in  working  capital.  For 
these  reasons,  the  investment  in  working  capital  which  should  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  determination  of  the  rate  of  earnings 
from  the  operation  of  Lake  ore  vessels,  should  be  exclusive  of  such 
working  capital  as  was  employed  for  other  purposes  than  the  opera- 
tion of  its  own  vessels. 

The  investment  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.  in  physical 
property  in  1910  was .  $23,885,833,  and  the  average  net  working 
capital  required  for  the  operation  of  its  own  vessels  was  about  $1,800,* 
000.    The  total  investment  therefore  amounted  to  $25,685,833. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.  in  1910  (exclud- 
ing the  profit  from  the  employment  of  chartered  vessels)  amounted 
to  $2,680,016.  Comparing  these  net  earnings  with  the  total  invest- 
ment given  above,  the  rate  of  return  thereon  in  1910  was  10.4  per 
cent.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  rate  of  profit  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Steamship  Co.  in  the  operation  of  its  Lake  ore  boats  was  not  extraor- 
dinarily large. 

While  the  Lake  ore  transportation  business  apparently  has  not 
been  free  from  combinations  and  artificial  control  of  rates,  the 
opportunities  for  competition  are  probably  too  great  to  make  exces- 
sively high  rates  possible  in  a  permanent  way.  The  differences  in 
the  rates  of  return  from  its  two  ore  railroads  in  1910,  namely,  17.5 
per  cent  and  22.9  per  cent  for  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Railroad  and 
the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  Railway,  respectively,  on  the  Dne 
hand,  and  its  Lake  ore  fleet,  on  the  other  hand,  namely,  10.4  pep 
cent,  illustrate,  therefore,  the  differences  between  the  profit  from 
monopolistic  transportation  agencies  and  from  transportation  agencies 
whose  business  is  exposed  in  a  large  measure  to  competitive  influences. 

Section  7.  Effect  of  excessive  ore-transportation  profits  of  Steel  Cor- 
poration. 

The  average  transportation  profit  for  the  Steel  Corporation  on  its 
own  ore  over  its  ore-carrying  railroads  and  in  Lake  vessels,  as 
computed  by  the  Bureau  for  the  period  1902-1906,  amounted  to 
$0.61  per  ton  averaged  on  the  total  ore  deUveries  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration at  lower  Lake  ports,  while  for  the  year  1910  it  was  $0.57 
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per  ton.*  There  can  be  no  question  that  these  transportation  profits 
were  grossly  excessive.  Convincing  evidence  of  this  is,  indeed, 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  Steel  Corporation's  principal  ore  roads, 
the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  and  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern,  have 
recently  reduced  their  rates  by  $0.20  per  ton  for  the  haul  from 
Mesabi  mines  to  upper  Lake  ports,  which  was  formerly  $0.80  per  ton, 
and  by  $0.30  to  $0.40  for  the  Vermilion  mines,  which  formerly  had 
rates  of  from  $0.90  to  $1  per  ton;  the  rates  from  both  ranges  are 
now  $0.60  per  ton.  Since  these  reductions  in  the  rates  do  not  invcdve 
any  reduction  in  operating  expenses,  it  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  an  admission  by  the  Steel  Corporation  itself  that  the  former  rates 
were  unreasonable.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  present  reduced 
rate  of  $0.60  per  ton  is  still  excessive.  This  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  phenomenally  low  ratio  of  operating  expenses  to  gross  earnings 
for  these  ore  roads.  Thus  the  1912  ratio  of  the  Duluth,  Missabe  & 
Northern  Railway  was  about  46  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  Duluth  & 
Iron  Range  Railroad  was  45^  per  cent,  against  an  average  for  all 
railroads  in  the  United  States  in  1911  of  69  per  cent.  In  1910,  before 
these  rates  were  reduced,  the  operating  ratios  were  much  lower  still, 
namely,  30  per  cent  and  36.6  per  cent,  respectively. 

Moreover,  the  rates  of  the  Steel  Corporation  over  its  principal 
railroad  south  of  the  Lakes,  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie,  are  un- 
doubtedly excessive,  while  the  dockage  charges  at  lower  Lake  ports 
are  also  unduly  large. 

While  integration  of  industry  to  permit  of  largenscale  operations 
at  minimum  costs  is  desirable,  these  enormous  profits  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  on  the  transportation  of  ore  present  a  problem  of  very 
great  importance.  It  is  obvious  that  so  long  as  these  railroads 
are  owned  by  the  Steel  Corporation  the  excessive  profits  thus  earned 
on  transportation  could  be  used,  if  necessary,  to  the  very  great 
disadvantage  of  competitors  in  the  sale  of  steel  products.  It  is 
true  that  owing  to  price  agreements  and  price  understandings  in 
the'  steel  industry,  these  profits  have  been  retained  by  the  Steel 
Corporation  instead  of  being  thus  used  as  a  competitive  weapon. 
Nevertheless,  the  possibility  of  their  being  so  used  is  alwiiys  present. 

The  situation,  therefore,  is  this:  Integration  of  the  steel  industry 
with  respect  to  transportation  thus  far,  instead  of  working  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public  in  the  form  of  lower  rates  to  all  shippers 
and  lower  prices,  has  inured  almost  wholly  to  the  benefit  of  a  great 
combination.  On  the  other  hand,  to  let  the  Steel  Corporation 
retain  this  advantage  of  low  transportation  cost  and  to  let  this  work 

I  The  average  In  1910  was  lower,  partly  on  account  of  the  large  tonnage  hauled  by  the  Great  Northern 
R.  R.  In  connection  with  the  "Hill  ore"  mined  and  shipped  in  that  year,  and  partly  because  oertatD 
minor  transportation  profits  were  computed  by  the  Bureau  for  the  earlier  period  which  are  not  considered 
by  the  Steel  Corporation  in  its  determination  of  intercompany  profits  in  cost 
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itself  out  in  the  fonn  of  lower,  prices  might  be  undesirable,  because  it 
would  tend  to  give  the  Steel  Corporation  an  unreasonable  and  unde- 
sirable advantage  over  competitors  in  the  sale  of  finished  products. 

This  situation  clearly  raises  the  question  whether  the  interests 
of  the  public  may  not  require  the  separation  from  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion of  the  railroad  properties  in  the  Lake  ore  region.  This  would 
stop  what  is  unquestionably  an  evil,  namely,  the  imposition  of  high 
rates  upon  competitors'  shipments,  which  puts  them  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage, while,  at  the  same  time,  forcing  them  by  reason  of  this 
very  fact  to  contribute  unduly  to  the  profits  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 
If  this  were  done,  the  iron  and  steel  making  concerns  would  be  sub- 
stantially on  an  equal  basis  so  far  as  transportation  over  these  rail- 
roads is  concerned. 

While  in  the  case  of  integration  of  ordinary  manufacturing  bxisi- 
ness  it  may  be  entirely  proper  that  the  most  enterprising  concern 
should  reap  the  benefit  of  its  activity,  it  is  unquestionably  different 
in  the  case  of  a  public  utility,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  railroad. 
Competition  in  the  construction  of  railroads  is  often  impracticable. 
Moreover,  the  important  ore  railroads  of  the  Steel  Corporation  were 
obtained,  not  through  superior  ability,  efficiency,  or  foresight,  but  sim- 
ply through  superior  coxmnand  of  capital  as  a  rejult  of  combination. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 
HfVESTXElfT  ASB  PKOFIT,  BT  PKODUCTS,  1902-1906. 

Section  1.  Introductory. 

The  margins  of  profit  per  ton  between  the  average  selling  prices 
and  the  average  net  costs  of  various  products  for  large  and  well 
integrated  manufacturing  companies  for  the  five-year  period  1902 
to  1906,  whose  costs  have  been  shown  in  CJhapter  IX  of  this  report 
may  be  compared  with  the  estimated  investment  per  ton  in  order  to 
determine  the  rate  of  profit  on  investment.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
assumed  that  these  costs  represent  practically  complete  integration 
costs  with  respect  to  the  production  of  raw  materials,  such  as  ore  and 
coke,  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  products.  This,  however, 
is  not  strictly  the  case,  as  only  one  of  the  large  companies  whose  costs 
are  included  in  the  average  was  completely  integrated.  In  so  far  as 
these  average  costs  do  not  correspond  to  a  complete  integration  of 
the  business,  the  investment  assumed  to  be  necessary  is  exaggerated 
and  the  rate  of  profit  on  the  investment  required  is  understated. 
The  discrepancy  on  this  account,  however,  is  not  very  great,  and  the 
computed  rates  of  profit,  therefore,  are  not  materially  lower  than 
would  be  obtained  if  the  basis  of  the  computation  with  respect  to 
costs  and*margins  of  profit  corresponded  exactly  to  the  assumed 
condition  of  complete  integration.  It  should  be  noted  further  that 
these  costs  take  no  account  of  intercompany  profit  from  transporta- 
tion, and,  hence,  no  consideration  need  be  given  in  this  connection 
to  any  investment  in  transportation  faciUties. 

The  products  for  which  the  computations  of  investment  and  profit 
are  made  in  this  chapter  embrace  Bessemer  pig  iron,  large  Bessemer 
billets,  and  Bessemer  steel  rails.  As  Bessemer  ingots  are  not  ordi- 
narily sold  in  commerce,  they  are  not  considered  here.  It  is  desired 
to  arrive  at  the  necessary  investment  per  ton  for  each  of  these  prod- 
ucts in  order  to  make  comparisons  with  the  profit  per  ton,  i.  e.,  the 
difference  between  the  net  cost  and  the  average  selling  price. 

In  making  this  computation  it  is  convenient  to  work  for  each 
product  with  a  typical  production  and  amount  of  investment,  the 
results  being  reduced  to  figures  of  investment  and  profit  per  ton. 
For  this  reason  the  Bureau  has  assumed  the  production  of  a  typical 
integBated  concern  comprising  ore  and  coal  mines,  coke  ovens,  blast 
furnaces,  steel  works,  rolling  mills,  and  accessory  plants.  The  require- 
608 
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ments  of  raw  material  resources  and  plant  capacity  are,  therefore, 
isolated  for  each  particular  product,  but  it  is  assumed  in  each  case 
that  these  form  merely  a  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  investment 
for  such  an  integrated  concern  utilized  for  the  production  of  various 
other  products. 

Section  2.  Eequirements  of  raw  materials  per  annum  and  total  sup- 
plies assumed. 

In  order  to  determine  the  approximate  investment  in  raw  material 
resources,  plants,  etc.,  for  each  product,  the  Bureau  has  assumed,  as 
a  basis,  an  ore  consumption  of  1,000,000  tons  per  annum.  For  the 
period  1902  to  1906,  as  already  noted,  about  1.84  tons  of  Bessemer 
ore  were  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron.  Hence, 
1,000,000  tons  of  ore  would  produce  544,500  tons  of  Bessemer  pig 
iron.  A  small  part  of  the  scrap  produced,  however,  would  be  used 
witli  such  pig  iron  in  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  ingots.  In  making 
steel  rails,  about  25  per  cent  of  the  scrap  from  converter  and  rolling 
mills  can  be  economically  remelted  in  cupola  furnaces,  while  in  making 
billets  about  50  per  cent  of  the  scrap  can  be  reworked  in  this  way. 
However,  as  there  is  about  twice  as  much  scrap  recovered  in  mak^ 
ing  rails  as  in  making  billets,  nearly  as  large  a  quantity  of  scrap 
can  be  reworked  for  a  given  tonnage  of  rails  as  for  the  same  tonnage 
of  billets.  It  would  require  about  106  tons  of  pig  iron  and  scrap 
to  make  100  tons  of  Bessemer  ingots,  about  131  tons  of  Bessemer 
ingots  to  make  100  tons  of  rails,  and  about  115  tons  of  Bessemer 
ingots  to  make  100  tons  of  large  billets.  In  the  manufacture  of 
rails  there  would  be  a  large  amount  of  scrap,  only  a  part  of  which 
could,  as  just  explained,  be  used  in  cupolas  in  the  manufacture  of 
ingots  (the  remainder  being  sold  or  used  elsewhere  in  the  works). 
On  this  basis,  544,500  tons  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  together  with  the 
quantity  of  scrap  which  could  be  reworked  (which  would  be  about 
iiie  same  for  either  rail  or  billet  ingots),  would  produce,  roughly, 
555,000  tons  of  Bessemer  ingots,  and  425,000  tons  of  Bessemer  rails, 
or  480,000  tons  of  large  Bessemer  billets.' 

As  stated  above,  the  typical  plant  in  question  would  require 
1,000,000  tons  of  ore  annually.  Most  manufacturing  companies  aim 
to  make  sufficient  depreciation  allowances,  etc.,  to  replace  the  capital 
invested  in  plant  in  about  20  years.  This,  however,  does  not  neces- 
sarily fix  the  limit  of  a  reasonable  supply  of  ore  in  reserve.  Under 
some  conditions  of  ownership  and  conmierce,  with  respect  to  ore 
property,  very  little  in  the  way  of  ore  reserves  is  required  by  manu- 
factiuing    companies,    while    imder    other    circumstances    prudent 

1  It  ahonld  be  noted  tliat  the  tonnage  of  ingots  Is  gross,  and  indndes  reworked  material;  therefore 
the  tonnage  of  ingots  exceeds  the  tonnage  of  pig  iron.  The  tonnage  of  finished  product  is  less  than 
thatof  pig  iron. 
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management  demands  a  considerable  reserve  on  accoimt  of  the 
danger  that  the  available  sources  of  supply  may  be  all  taken  up  by 
other  manufacturers  or  cornered  by  ore  merchants.  Under  the 
existing  conditions  in  the  Lake  ore  business  there  is  no  doubt  that 
considerable  ore  reserves  are  desirable,  but  these  conditions  are 
themselves  the  result,  in  part,  of  more  or  less  monopolistic  practices  in 
the  acquisition  of  ore  supply,  and  especially  of  the  policy  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  in  this  respect.  Under  such  conditions  it  seems  plain, 
therefore,  that  exceedingly  large  ore  reserves  should  not  be  accepted 
{is  a  basis  of  necessary  investment,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting manufacturing  profits. 

Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  the  Bureau  is  of  the  opinion 
that  a  30-year  ore  supply  is  ample  for  the  purpose  of  computing  the 
return  on  investment.  While  the  assumed  duration  of  the  ore  supply 
and  the  investment  in  ore  would  aflfect  the  total  investment  required 
lor  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  and  steel  products,  nevertheless  the 
diflference  in  investment  between  a  30-year  supply  of  ore  and  a  60- 
year  supply  would  be  only  about  $2  to  $3  per  ton  of  ore,  or  $4  to  $6 
per  ton  of  pig  iron.  Such  a  difference  would  constitute  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  investment  assumed,  either  for  the  production  of 
pig  iron  or  for  finished  steel  products. 

The  actual  conditions,  with  regard  to  obtaining  a  supply  of  coke, 
are  sufficiently  like  those  existing  for  iron  ore  to  justify  assuming  a 
reserve  sufficient  for  a  30-year  term  of  operation.  The  coke  required 
to  smelt  1,000,000  tons  of  ore  per  annum  would  be  about  629,500  net 
tons.  As  the  yield  of  good  coking  coal  is  about  67  per  cwit  of  coke, 
such  a  coke  consumption  would  call  for  about  939,000  tons  of  coking 
coal  per  annum.  A  30-year  supply  of  coking  coal,  therefore,  would 
be  28,170,000  tons. 

Some  large  steel  companies  purchase  their  supply,  or  the  bulk  of 
their  supply,  of  steam  or  heating  coal  or  have  natural-gas  properties 
to  furnish  the  necessary  fuel.  Others  mine  their  own  coal,  and, 
therefore,  an  allowance  for  such  a  supply  may  be  included  in  this 
computation.  For  a  plant  consuming  1,000,000  tons  of  ore  annually 
in  the  manufacture  of  heavy-rolled  products  of  Bessemer  steel,  not 
having  natural-gas  property,  the  annual  requirements  of  such  coal 
would  probably  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  150,000  tons.  A  30-year 
supply  on  this  basis  would  be  4,500,000  tons. 

In  the  case  of  limestone,  the  deposits  are  so  abundant  that  there  is 
not  the  same  incentive  to  obtain  reserves  necessary  to  cover  a  long 
period  of  operation.  A  considerable  supply  would  be  required,  how- 
ever, for  economical  working,  and,  as  the  investment  is  not  laige  in 
any  case,  it  is  convenient  to  assume  a  30-year  supply  in  this  instance 
also. 
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A  little  less  than  one-half  ton  of  limestone  is  necessary  in  the  pro- 
duction of  one  ton  of  pig  iron  from  Lake  ore.  The  annual  requirement 
of  limestone,  therefore,  would  be  about  250,000  tons,  and  a  30-year 
supply  on  that  basis  would  be  7,500,000  tons.  Other  things  being 
equal,  a  little  more  limestone  is  necessary  in  the  production  of  basic 
pig  iron  than  in  the  production  of  Bessemer,  on  account  of  the  lower 
average  yield  of  non-Bessemer  Lake  ores,  but  the  difference  in  invest- 
ment would  be  too  small  to  be  taken  into  consideration  here. 

Seotim  S.  Approximate  investment  reqmired  in  raw  materials. 

Laex  orb. — ^As  stated  above,  the  typical  plant  here  under  consider- 
ation is  assumed  to  have  a  reserve  of  30,000,000  tons  of  ore.  As 
shown  in  Chapter  XXI,  an  allowance  of  $0.10  to  $0.15  per  ton  for 
investment  in  ore  in  the  ground,  taking  a  reserve  comprising  both  fee 
and  leasehold  property,  would  be  sufficiently  large  for  a  concern 
operating  during  the  period  1902  to  1906,  and  this  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  a  concern  having  leaseholds  only.  Any  subsequent  in- 
crease in  ore  values  would,  of  course,  have  no  relation  to  the  costs  or 
profits  during  that  period.  The  above  estimates  for  ore  in  the 
ground  are  sufficiently  large,  moreover,  to  cover  the  necessary  current 
improvements  in  the  development  of  ore-mining  property.  It  would 
not,  however,  include  the  requirements  of  working  capital  for  mining 
ore;  a  proper  allowance  for  working  capital  is  made  later.  On  the 
basis  of  $0.10  to  $0.15  per  ton  in  the  ground  for  ore  reserves  and 
improvements,  the  investment  in  a" 30-year  supply  at  the  rate  of 
1,000,000  tons  per  annum  would  represent  a  total  investment  of  from 
$3,000,000  to  $4,500,000. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  inasmuch  as  this  esti- 
mate of  investment  is  made  for  an  integrated  concern  producing 
various  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  products  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have,  in  the  aggregate,  much  larger  ore  reserves,  consistiug  of  both 
Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer  ore,  which,  according  to  the  conditions 
of  their  occurrence  in  the  Lake-ore  region,  would,  to  some  extent,  be 
found  together  in  the  same  ore  deposits.  However,  for  a  particular 
Bessemer  iron  or  steel  product  here  under  consideration,  only  the 
necessary  requirements  for  such  product  are  taken  account  of. 

CJoNNELLSViLLB  COKE. — The  average  fixed  investment  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  in  coking-coal  and  coke  property,  as  computed  by  the 
Biireau  for  the  period  1901  to  1910,  was  $7.40  per  ton  of  coke  produced. 
This  investment  covered  the  mine  improvements  and  the  coke  ovens 
as  well  as  the  coal  in  the  ground.  This  figure  did  not  include  invest- 
ment in  coal  other  than  coking  coal.  As  an  average  figure  of  invest- 
ment per  ton  of  coke  produced,  it  is  undoubtedly  too  high  to  be 
representative  of  general  conditions  during  the  period  1902  to  1906. 
77232**— 18 36 
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Taking  the  large  steel  companies  as  they  were  organized  at  that 
time,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  Connellsville  coal  did  not  cost  them, 
on  the  average,  over  $1,000  to  $1,200  per  acre.  The  original  cost  of 
the  Steel  Corporation's  coking  coal  to  its  principal  coke-producing 
subsidiary  (H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.)  was,  of  course,  very  much  less  than 
this.  However,  as  the  holdings  of  coking-coal  lands  of  this  company 
were  largely  acquired  long  before  the  period  here  under  consideration, 
the  low  figures  of  earlier  years  should  not  be  used  in  this  computation. 

As  a  rough  average,  the  yield  of  good  Connellsville  coking  coal  per 
acre  may  be  set  at  about  10,000  tons.  On  this  basis,  an  average 
investment  of  $1,000  to  $1,200  per  acre  would  be  equivalent  to  $0.10 
to  $0.12  per  ton.  Moreover,  there  is  a  large  supply  of  less  expen- 
sive coking  coal  available,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  Poca- 
hontas district,  which  is  entirely  suitable  for  blast-furnace  coke.  It 
might  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  a  large  steel  concern  would  have 
some  of  this  coal,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Connellsville  district.  The 
Bureau  is  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  an  average  investment  of 
from  $0.10  to  $0.12  per  ton  for  a  reserve  of  coking  coal  would  be 
reasonable.  For  the  28,170,000  net  tons  of  coking  coal  required  in 
the  case  of  each  of  the  products  here  discussed  this  would  mean  a 
total  investment  in  coking  coal  of  from  $2,817,000  to  $3,380,000.  To 
this  should'  be  added  the  investment  required  in  mine  improvements, 
equipment,  and  miscellaneous  facilities  for  mining  the  coal,  which 
may  be  placed  at  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,000.  The  investment  in 
an  ordinary  beehive  coke  oven  may  be  placed  at  from  $760  to  $1,000, 
or,  say,  from  about  $1.50  to  $2  per  ton  of  coke  produced.  On  this 
basis  it  would  require  an  investment  in  ovens  of  approximately 
$1,000,000  to  $1,500,000  to  produce  the  annual  requirement  of 
629,500  tons  of  coke  here  assumed  to  be  necessary. 

Steam  coal  ob  oas. — The  requirement  for  other  coal  for  steam 
and  heating,  as  stated  above,  was  4,500,000  tons  for  a  30-year 
supply.  The  investment  in  such  a  supply,  including  necessary 
mining  improvements  and  equipment,  may  be  placed  at,  approxi- 
mately, $500,000  to  $1,000,000,  according  to  the  location,  quality, 
and  other  conditions.  A  considerable  part  of  this  would  be  for  the 
improvements. 

In  the  case  of  concerns  having  a  supply  of  natural  gas  the  invest- 
ment would  probably  be  somewhat  less.  For  the  purposes  of  this  dis- 
cussion, however,  the  foregoing  estimates  may  be  regarded  as  cover- 
ing this  supply  of  fuel  for  power  and  heating  purposes  if  either  coal 
or  gas  were  employed. 

Limestone. — ^The  investment  in  limestone  property  is  compara- 
tively small  per  ton  of  output.  The  cost  of  a  limestone  quarry  which 
v^ould  yield  the  above-noted  annual  supply  (250,000  tons)  for  a 
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30-year  period  may  be  safely  estimated  as  not  more  than  $75|000  to 
$160,000. 

Section  4.  Approximate  inTestment  required  in  mannfaotnring  plante. 

Blast  fubnaces. — ^For  the  determination  of  an  average  investment 
in  blast  furnaces  per  ton  of  production  the  Bureau  had  very  exten- 
sive data.  As  stated  in  Part  I,  it  obtained  from  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion a  detailed  schedule  of  all  of  its  manufacturing  properties  as  of 
January  1,  1908,  distinguishing  real  estate  from  plants,  and,  more- 
over, listing  separately  each  particular  kind  of  plant,  as,  for  instance, 
blast  furnaces,  Bessemer  works,  open-hearth  furnaces,  rolling  mills 
for  each  kind  of  rolled  product,  as  well  as  auxiliary  plants  (such  as 
power  plants,  shops,  and  pumping  plants).  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  real  estate,  as  well  as  much  of  the  miscellaneous  property,  such 
as  auxiliary  plants,  had  to  be  distributed  among  the  different  manu- 
facturii^  departments,  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  allocations  of 
a  more  or  less  arbitrary  character.  It  was  possible  to  arrive  at  very 
close  figures  for  the  construction  cost  of  blast  furnaces  and  accessory 
plants,  taking  conditions  as  they  actually  existed.  The  real  estate 
valuations,  however,  presented  a  more  serious  problem.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  blast-fiunace  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
are  located  on  very  valuable  sites,  and  in  distributing  the  total 
site  value  amoi^  the  various  departments  of  the  steel  works  a  very 
considerable  acreage  was  necessarily  allocated  to  the  blast-furnace 
plant.  In  several  instances  the  land  valuations  averaged  from 
$20,000  an  acre  upward.  The  ori^al  cost  of  this  land  was,  of  course, 
very  much  less,  and  it  is  a  fair  question  how  far,  in  computing  the 
investment  required,  the  enhanced  valuation  now  claimed  should  be 
allowed.  Since,  however,  the  Bureau  was  endeavoring  to  arrive 
at  a  result  which  would  substantially  represent  actual  conditions, 
it  was  deemed  proper  in  arriving  at  a  general  average  to  include  these 
plants  with  very  high  values  of  real  estate  with  those  built  on  much 
less  expensive  sites. 

While  it  is  impracticable  to  describe  in  detail  the  Bureau's  com- 
putations, the  results  arrived  at  fairly  represent  the  facts  as  reported 
to  the  Bureau.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  resulting  averages 
are  somewhat  too  high  because  of  the  very  high  values  for  real  estate 
just  discussed.  Nevertheless,  such  figures  of  actual  investment  are 
more  conclusive  than  engineers'  estimates,  which,  however  carefully 
made  as  to  plants,  would  necessarily  be  exceedingly  arbitrary  as  to 
plant  sites. 

As  above  stated,  the  Bureau  worked  from  actual  production  rather 
than  capacity,  and  for  this  piu*pose  it  took  the  average  annual  output 
for  1905  and  1906.    These  were  representative  years  as  regards  pro- 
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duction,  and  it  seemed  fair  to  use  these  two  years  rather  than  to 
include  with  them  the  extraordinarily  large  production  of  1907,  or  the 
imusually  low  production  of  1904,  either  of  which  might  have  unduly 
affected  the  average  investment  per  ton.  On  this  basis  blast-furnace 
plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  representing  an  avo^e  annual  pro- 
duction for  the  two  years  1906  and  1906  of  nearly  10,000,000  tons 
of  pig  iron,  or  practically  the  total  output  of  the  Steel  Corporatkm 
in  those  years,  showed  an  average  investment  per  ton  of  $10.75.  The 
valuations  for  individual  plants  showed,  of  course,  a  yerj  wide  range, 
roughly,  from  $4  to  $16  per  ton.  The  average  valuation  for  fur- 
naces of  other  companies  with  a  total  average  production  in  these 
years  of  about  1,000,000  tons  was  somewhat  lower,  namely,  $10.05. 
Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  the  Bureau  is  of  the 
opinion  that  for  blast  furnaces  an  investment  from  $8.50  to  $11^ 
per  ton  is  reasonable. 

Bbssemeb  steel  works. — ^The  investment  in  Bessemer  steel  con- 
verting plants  per  ton  of  product,  including  a  fair  proportion  of 
accessory  plants  and  of  real  estate,  was  comparatively  smaU.  Actual 
average  figures  computed  in  substantially  the  same  way  as  for  blast 
furnaces  for  41  different  Bessemer  steel  converters,  with  an  average 
total  annual  tonnage  in  1905  and  1906  of  nearly  8,000,000  tons, 
showed  an  average  investment  of  $1.85,  with  an  extreme  range  from 
$1.11  to  $3.45.  The  investment  may  fairly  be  placed  at  from  $1.50 
to  $2.50  per  ton.  The  average  for  the  Steel  Corporation  alone  was 
$1.76  per  ton. 

Billet  mill. — Actual  average  figures  computed  in  the  same  way 
as  for  blast  furnaces  and  steel  works  tor  17  billet  mills  of  the  Steel 
Corporation,  With  an  average  total  annual  output  for  the  two  years 
1905  and  1906  of  4,200,000  tons,*  showed  an  average  investment, 
including  blooming  mills  and  a  due  proportion  of  accessory  plants 
and  real  estate,  of  $3.99  per  ton.  The  valuation  of  four  mills  outside 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  showed  an  average  investment  of  $3.67  per 
ton  of  product.  The  extreme  range  of  aU  mills  was  from  $1.95  per 
ton  at  a  plant  with  a  very  large  production  to  $9.99  per  ton  at  a  plant 
with  a  very  small  output.  The  investment  in  a  billet  mill  may  be 
placed  at  from  $3.25  to  $4.75  per  ton  of  production.  This  invest- 
ment per  ton  was  far  less  than  for  the  rail  mills,  which  was  due  not 
only  to  the  more  costly  rail  mill,  but  to  output  as  well,  the  billet 
mills  being  operated  more  nearly  up  to  their  capacity,  while  rail 
mills,  as  a  rule,  were  idle  a  greater  part  of  the  time  than  billet  mills. 

1  Both  bflleta  and  sheet  ban  were,  In  lome  instances,  rolled  on  the  same  mJll;  therefore  it  wm  mmii/, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  an  investment  figure  per  ton  of  product,  touts  tkeoombJned  frodnotloft  of  bllets 
and  sheet  bars  at  such  mills.  The  investment  per  ton  of  product  would  be  about  the  nma  for  both  lar^ 
bfllett  tfid  sheet  bare. 
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Rail  mill. — The  approidinatd  inveatment  in  a  steel-rail  mill, 
including  blooming  mill,  besides  accessory  i^ants  and  a  due  propor- 
tion of  real  estate,  on  the  basis  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  Steel 
Corporation  and  some  other  large  companies,  compared  with  the 
ay^age  total  annual  output  for  1906  and  1906  (2,260,000  tons, 
or,  roughly,  65  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  country) 
showed  an  average  of  $8.12  per  ton,  with  an  extreme  range  from 
$5.21  to  $16.06.  This  latter  figure,  however,  was  upon  a  production 
of  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  mill's  capacity.  The  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's average  investoient  was  $8.16  per  ton.  As  an  approximation, 
the  investment  may  fairly  be  placed  at  from  $7.50  to  $10  per  ton  of 
production. 

Section  6.  Approximate  investment  in  working  capital. 

The  foregoing  investment,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  for  plant 
and  property  only,  and  does  not  include  working  capital.  The  Bu- 
reau has  placed  the  average  investment  in  working  capital  required 
by  a  concern  completely  integrated  with  respect  to  raw  materials 
and  antecedent  stagto  of  manufacture  at  from  $8  to  $12  per  ton  of 
Bessemer  pig  iron,  from  $12  to  $17  per  ton  of  large  Bessemer  billets, 
and  from  $13  to  $18  per  ton  of  Bessemer  steel  rails. 

The  average  investment  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  working  capital 
per  ton  of  all  finished  steel  products  for  the  entire  period  1901  to 
1910  was  almost  exactly  $22.50.  This  does  not  take  account  of  the 
Steel  Corporation's  production  of  Portland  cement  or  of  some  minor 
products,  such  as  spelter  and  sulphate  of  iron,  the  inclusion  of 
which  would,  of  course,  have  reduced  the  per  ton  average  somewhat. 
The  Steel  Corporation  carried  a  very  laige  amount  of  cash  in  banks. 
The  average  amount  of  cash  at  the  close  of  each  year  from  1901  to 
1910  was,  roughly,  $58,000,000.  This  cash  item  reduced  to  a  per 
ton  basis  was  considerably  higher  than  the  average  for  the  ordinary 
large  iron  and  steel  concern. 

The  average  net  working  capital  for  three  of  the  largest  competitors 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  (the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  the  Cambria 
Sted  Co.,  and  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.)  per  ton  of  finished 
steel  products,  over  a  period  of  several  years,  included  within  the 
p^od  1901  to  1910  (representative  data  for  the  entire  period  not 
being  available  because  of  reorganizations  or  changes  in  scope  of 
opwations),  ranged  from  $15  to  $19  per  ton.  One  reason  for  the 
higher  average  for  the  Steel  Corporation  is  that  the  Bureau  did  not 
make  any  deduction  on  account  of  net  working  capital  employed  in 
transportation. 

These  averages  are  for  all  finished  steel  products  collectively, 
whereas  the  amounts  of  working  capital  required  in  the  production 
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of  different  products  vary  considerably.  The  average  working  capital 
required  by  a  completely  integrated  concern  in  the  production  of 
Bessemer  steel  rails  would  be  less  than  for  some  other  heavy  rolled 
products  and  considerably  less  than  for  finished  steel  products  of  a 
more  elaborated  character.  It  would  be  somewhat  less,  therefore, 
than  the  average  for  all  steel  products  collectively.  In  this  rough 
approximation,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  refinements 
and  to  attempt  to  show  a  distribution  of  working  capital  between  all 
different  products.  Such  an  allocation  would  be  more  or  less  arbi- 
trary under  any  circumstances.  The  Bureau  has,  therefore,  used 
$13  to  $18  per  ton,  as  applicable  to  the  production  of  Bessemer  steel 
rails,  although  it  is  certain  that  the  higher  figure  is  considerably  more 
than  is  generally  necessary.     (See  p.  626.) 

This  range,  assumed  to  be  applicable  to  the  production  of  steel 
rails  was  used  for  determining  the  working  capital  necessary  for  the 
production  of  large  Bessemer  billets  on  the  basis  of  their  comparative 
net  costs  (excluding  transfer  profits  only,  see  p.  320)  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906.  This  gives  a  range  from  $12  to  $17  per  ton  for 
billets,  as  stated  above. 

For  the  necessary  working  capital  per  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  the 
Bureau,  on  the  same  basis,  computes  this  to  be  from  $8  to  $12  per  ton. 

For  iron  and  steel  concerns  using  Lake  Superior  ore,  the  necessary 
working  capital  must  be  larger  than  for  a  concern  using  local  ore  (e.  g.^ 
Southern  ore)  on  account  of  the  large  ore  inventories  that  must  be 
carried  during  the  closed  season  of  Lake  transportation. 

For  Bessemer  pig  iron,  large  Bessemer  biUets,  and  Bessemer  rails 
smnmary  tables  are  given  below  showing  the  investment  per  ton, 
using  a  range  based  upon  Steel  Corporation  and  outside  data.  This 
investment  is  compared  with  the  margins  of  profit  between  the 
1902-1906  revised  total  book  costs  and  the  average  proceeds  of  sales. 
In  this  manner  it  is  possible  to  get  a  fairly  definite  idea  of  the  per- 
centage of  profit  on  investments  for  the  respective  products. 

Section  6.  Investment  and  profit,  by  prodnots. 

Bessemeb  pig  moN. — ^The  total  investment  in  fixed  property 
required  to  produce  a  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  with  a  furnace  plant 
using  1,000,000  tons  of  ore  and  having  an  output  of  544,500  tons  of 
pig  iron,  and  in  working  capital  at  from  $8  to  $12  per  ton,  would  be 
approximately  $31  to  $44.  This  investment  is  summarized  in  the 
table  following. 
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Tablb  187.— APPROX^yULTB  INVESTMENT  IN  RAW  MATERIALS  (ON  BASIS  OF  30 
YEARS'  SUPPLY)  AND  IN  PLANTS  AND  WORKING  CAPITAL  REQUIRED  TO  PRO- 
DUCE A  TON  OF  BESSEMER  PIO  IRON. 


[Oalculatioiis  baaed  on  a  plant  with  an  assumed  annual  productfaMi  of  544,500  tons  of  Bessemer  pig  iron 
using  Lake  ore  and  chiefly  ConneUsville  coke.  No  investment  in  transportation  Ceusilities  is  befe 
included.) 


Item. 


Annual 
average 
require- 
ment. 


Thirty 
years' 
supply. 


Approxi- 
mate invest- 
ment per 
ton. 


Approximate  invest- 
ment (total). 


Investment 

per  ton  of 

pig  iron 

produced. 


Lake  ore,  including  mine  im- 
provements  

CoUngcoal .•. 

Mine  improvements,  equip- 
ment, and  ooke  ovens 

Limestone 

Blast  furnaces  and  accessory 
equipment 

Working  capital* 


Oroattom. 
1,000,000 
1089,000 


Orotttont. 
30,000,000 
28,170,000 


10.10-10.15 
.10-  .13 


250,000 
544,500 


7,600,000 


.01-    .02 
8.60-n.50 


$3,000,000-84,500,000 
3,817,000-  8,380,000 

3,000,000-  8,000,000 
78,000-     150,000 

4,828,000-0,382,000 
4,356,000-  6,534,000 


85.51-88.36 
5.17-6.81 

8.67-  5.51 
.14-    .38 

8.50-U.50 
8.00-12.00 


Total. 


16,876,000-23,826,000  30.0»-  43.76 


1  Net  tons. 

*  This  working  capital  covers  that  necessary  for  mining  the  ore,  mining  and  coking  the  coal,  and  manu- 
fBM!turing  the  pig  iron. 

Note.— No  investment  for  steam  coal  is  here  included  as  the  furnace  gas  greatly  exceeds  the  quantity 
required  for  the  blowing  engines. 

The  average  sales  price  of  Northern  pig  iron  for  the  period  1902  to 
1906,  as  shown  by  Table  27,  page  125,  was  $16.09  per  ton.  As  already 
noted,  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  as  kept  by  some  companies  did 
not  distinguish  between  sales  of  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron.  The 
above  price,  therefore,  is  an  average  for  both  Bessemer  and  basic, 
and  undoubtedly  somewhat  lower  than  that  for  Bessemer  alone,  had 
it  been  possible  to  obtain  such  an  average. 

The  average  net  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  for  large  companies  for 
1902  to  1906,  as  shown  on  page  320,  eliminating  intermediate  transfer 
profits  only,  was  $11.61  per  ton.  This  indicates  a  profit  of  at  least 
$4.48  per  ton.  On  the  basis  of  $31  per  ton  for  the  investment,  such 
a  profit  would  be  equivalent  to  14.6  per  cent,  while  on  the  basis  of 
$44  per  ton  for  the  investment  it  would  be  equivalent  to  10.2  per 
cent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  average  cost,  as  shown  above,  namely, 
$11.61  per  ton,  was  for  a  group  of  companies  which  were  not  as  com- 
pletely integrated  as  the  calculation  of  investment  assumes.  Hence 
the  investment  is  somewhat  too  large  and  the  computed  rate  of  profit 
too  small. 

Labgb  Bessemeb  BILLETS. — The  average  total  investment  on  the 
foregoing  basis  in  fixed  property  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  large 
Bessemer  billets,  and  in  working  capital  at  from  $12  to  $17  per 
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ton,  would  be,  roughly,  $44  to  $63  per  ton,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing summary  table: 

Table  188.-APPR0XIMATE  INVESTlfENT  IN  RAW  MATERIALS  (ON  BASIS  OF  80 
YEARS'  SUPPLY)  AND  IN  PLANTS  AND  WORKING  CAPITAL  REQUIRED  TO  PRO- 
DUCE A  TON  OF  LARGE  BESSEMER  BILLETS. 


[CateolatiaDs  based  on  a  plant  with  an  assumed  annual  production  of  480,000  tons  of  lai^ga  Bessemer  bfl- 
lets  using  Lake  ore  and  chiefly  ConneUsvflle  coke.  No  investment  in  transportatioo  tnctHties  is  here 
Included.) 


Item. 

Annual 
average 
require- 

Thirty 
yeani^ 
supply. 

Approxi- 
mate invest- 
ment per 
ton. 

Approximate  invest- 
ment (total). 

Investment 

per  ton  of 

blUets 

Lake  ore,  including  mine  im- 
P'ovfrmwits  X .  X . . . 

Oroutom. 
1,000,000 
1939,000 

Oroutont. 
30,000,000 
128,170,000 

10.10-10.15 
.10-    .12 

$3,000,000-14,500,000 
2,817,000-  3,380,000 

2,000,000-  3,000,000 
75,000-     150,000 

500,000-  1,000,000 

4,628,000-  0,282,000 

882,500-  1,887,500 

1,600,000-  2,280,000 
5,760,000-8,100,000 

86. 25-80. 38 

Coking  mal. 

5.87-  7.01 

Mine    improyements,    equip- 
ment ,  and  ooke  ovens 

4.17-  6.25 

250,000 

7,500,000 

.01-    .02 

.16-    .31 

Coal  or  gas  for  heating  and 
steam,  inchiding  mine  im- 
provements   

1.04-  2.08 

Blast  (tamaoes  and  accessory 
equipment 

544,500 
555,000 
480,000 

8.50-11.50 
1.50-2.50 
3.25-  4.75 

9.64-13.06 

Bessemer  steel  works  and  acces- 
sory equipment 

1.73-  2.80 

Billet  mill,  blooming  miU,  and 
am^Mtory  equipment   i  ^ 

8.25-  4.75 

Working  capital « 

12.00-17.00 

Total 

21,173,500^,119,500 

44.11-62:75 

1  Net  tons. 

s  This  working  capital  covers  the  entire  business  of  i»roduoing  bflletB  from  the  mining  of  the  ore. 

The  average  price  of  large  Bessemer  billets  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906  (see  p.  192)  was  $23.31  per  ton.  The  average  total  net 
cost  of  large  Bessemer  billets  for  large  companies  for  the  period  1902 
to  1906,  as  shown  on  page  320,  excluding  transfer  profits  but  not 
transportation  profits,  was  $17.46  per  ton.  This  gives  a  profit  of 
$5.85.  On  the  basis  of  $44  per  ton  for  the  investment,  such  a  profit 
would  be  equivalent  to  13.3  per  cent,  while  on  a  basis  of  $63  per 
ton  for  the  investment  it  would  be  equivalent  to  9.3.  per  cent. 

It  should  be  noted  here  also  that  tiie  above  cost  of  $17.46  per  ton 
is  that  for  a  group  of  companies  which  were  not  as  perfectly  integrated 
as  the  calculation  of  investment  assumes.  Hence  the  investment  is 
somewhat  too  large  and  the  computed  rate  of  profit  too  small. 

Bessemeb  RAILS. — On  the  foregoing  basis  the  total  average  in- 
vestment in  fixed  property  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  steel  rails, 
with  a  plant  capable  of  an  annual  production  of  425,000  tons,  and 
in  working  capital  at  from  $13  to  $18  per  ton,  would  be  approxi- 
mately $53  to  $74  per  ton.  This  appears  from  the  summary  fol- 
lowing. 
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Tabu  180.— APPROXIMATE  INVESTMENT  IN  RAW  MATERIALS  (ON  BASIS  OF  30  YEARS' 
SUPPLY)  AND  IN  PLANTS  AND  WORKING  CAPITAL  REQUIRED  TO  PRODUCE  A  TON 
OF  BESSEMER  STEEL  RAILS. 

(Oalculations  based  on  a  ptont  with  an  assamed  annual  production  of  425,000  tons  of  Bessemer  standard 
rails  using  Lake  ore  and  chiefly  ConneUsville  coke.  No  investment  in  transportation  ftkcilities  is  here 
included.] 


Item. 


Annual 
averafte 
require- 
ment. 


Thirty 
3reanr 
supply. 


Approxi- 
mate In- 
vestment 
per  ton. 


Approximate  Invest- 
uMut  (total). 


Investment 
per  ton  of 

rails 
produced. 


Lake  ore,,  inchidhig  mine  im- 
provements  

Coking  cool 

Mine  improvements,  equip- 
ment, and  coke  ovens 


OroiiUmt. 
1,000.000 
1939,000 


OrotiUmt. 
30,000,000. 
128,170,000 


10.10-90.15 
.10-      .12 


350,000 


7,500,009 


.02 


Coal  or  0BS  lor  beating  and 
steam,  including  mine  im- 
provements   


eqoi^>ment 

Bessemer  steel  works  and 

sory  equipment 

Rafl  mfll,  Mnoming  mill,  and 

accessory  equipment 

WorUng  capital  > 


544,500 
555,000 
425,000 


8.50-  11.50 
1.50-  2.50 
7.50-  10.00 


93,000,000-94,500,000 
2,817,000-  3,380,000 

2,000,000-  3,600,000 
75,000-      150,000 


800,000-  1,000,000 

4,028,000-  0,302,000 

882,500-  1,887,500 

8,187,500-  4,250,000 
5,525,000-  7,050,000 


97.06-910.59 
6.63-    7;95 

4.70-    7.06 
.18-     .86 


Ll^    2.86 

10.89-  14.73 

L96-    8.27 

7.50-  10.00 
13.00-  18.00 


Total. 


22,566,000-^1,579,500 


53.0^  74.30 


*  Net  tons.    *  This  working  capital  covers  the  entire  business  of  producing  rails  from  the  minhig  of  theore. 

It  should  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  above  computation, 
as  well  as  that  for  pig  iron  and  large  billets,  is  approximate.  In 
particular,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  differences  in  mill  practice 
might  have  some  influence  on  the  investment  in  blast  furnaces  and 
in  steel  works.  The  Bureau  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the 
range  here  shown  is  sufficiently  wide  to  take  account  of  any  probable 
variations  in  this  respect. 

With  this  information  it  is  possible  to  have  some  idea  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  profits  on  steel  rails.  The  domestic  price  of  standard 
Bessemer  steel  rails  has  been  fixed  at  $28  per  ton  ever  since  the 
Steel  Corporation  was  organized.  The  average  proceeds  of  sales, 
domestic  and  foreign,  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  were 
$27.34  per  ton.  (See  Table  61,  p.  215.)  The  average  cost  of  steel 
rails  for  companies  for  1902  to  1906,  as  shown  on  page  320,  excluding 
intermediate  transfer  profits  only,  was  $18.81  per  ton.  This  leaves 
a  profit  to  be  distributed  over  all  stages  of  investment  of  $8.53  per 
ton.  On  the  basis  of  $53  per  ton  for  this  investment  such  a  profit 
would  be  equivalent  to  16.1  per  cent,  while  on  the  basis  of  $74  per 
ton  for  the  investment  it  would  be  equivalent  to  11.5  per  cent. 

The  average  cost  of  $18.81  per  ton  is  for  a  group  of  large  companies 
which  were  not  as  perfectly  integrated  as  the  calculation  of  invest- 
ment assumes.  Hence  the  investment  is  somewhat  too  large  and  the 
computed  rate  of  profit  too  small. 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

nrVESTMEHT  Airo  PBOFIT,  BT  PBODTJCTS,  OF  THE  STEEL 
COBPOBATIOir,  1910. 

Section  1.  Introductory. 

The  investment  and  profit  by  products  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in 
1910  are  considered  in  substantially  the  same  manner  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  The  products  covered,  as  already  stated,  are  Bes- 
semer pig  iron,  large  Bessemer  billets,  Bessemer  rails,  open-hearth 
plates,  and  open-hearth  structural  shapes.  Inasmuch  as  the  net 
costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation  involve  the  exclusion  of  the  transpor- 
tation profits  from  the  carriage  of  its  own  ore,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
account  of  the  investment  in  transportation  facilities  also.  Other- 
wise the  computations  are  made  on  nearly  the  same  basis  as  before, 
although  the  results  are  shown  for  a  greater  number  of  products. 

Section  2.  Beqnirements  of  raw  materials  per  annnm  and  total  snpply 
assumed. 

In  the  case  of  each  product  for  which  the  investment  and  profit  are 
computed,  a  plant  having  an  annual  ore  consumption  of  1,000,000 
tons  per  annum  is  assumed. 

For  Bessemer  pig  iron,  Bessemer  billets,  and  Bessemer  rails,  the 
same  quantities  of  materials  are  used  as  in  the  preceding  computa- 
tions. While  the  Steel  Corporation  used  a  smaller  quantity  of  ore 
per  ton  of  pig  iron  in  its  Bessemer  furnaces  in  1910,  namely,  1.82 
tons,  than  that  used  on  the  average  by  all  companies  for  the  period 
1902  to  1906,  namely,  1.84  tons,  the  difference  is  too  small  to  make 
it  necessary  to  readjust  the  quantities  of  production. 

As,  however,  the  investment  and  profits  of  certain  products  of 
basic  pig  iron  are  given,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  different  yield 
of  ore  used  in  making  basic  iron,  and  the  quantities  of  certain  steel 
products  obtained  therefrom.  For  the  Steel  Corporation's  produc- 
tion in  1910,  the  average  requirement  of  non-Bessemer  ore  for  the 
blast  furnaces  mak'mg  basic  iron  was  2.04  tons  per  ton  of  product. 
Hence,  1,000,000  tons  of  such  ore  would  produce  490,000  tons  of 
basic  pig  iron.  In  the  open-hearth  process  of  making  steel  it  is 
possible  to  rework  all  the  scrap  recovered.  It  would  require 
about  106  tons  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  together  to  make  100  tons  of 
open-hearth  ingots;  about  146  tons  of  open-hearth  ingots  to  make 
520 
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100  tons  of  open-hearth  plates;  and  about  135  tons  of  open-hearth 
ingots  to  make  100  tons  of  structural  shapes. 

On  this  basis,  in  the  production  of  open-hearth  steel  plates,  490,000 
tons  of  basic  pig  iron,  together  with  the  quantity  of  scrap  recovered 
and  reworked,  would  produce  about  657,000  tons  of  open-hearth 
ingots  and  450,000  tons  of  open-hearth  plates.*  The  average  net  loss 
in  weight  from  pig  iron  to  plates,  on  the  basis  of  the  pig  iron  used, 
was  8.1  per  cent. 

In  the  production  of  open-hearth  structural  shapes,  490,000  tons 
of  basic  pig  iron,  together  with  the  quantity  of  scrap  recovered  and 
reworked,  would  produce  about  612,000  tons  of  open-hearth  ingots 
and  453,000  tons  of  open-hearth  structural  shapes.*  The  average 
net  loss  in  weight  from  pig  iron  to  structural  shapes,  on  the  basis 
of  pig  iron  used,  was  7.6  per  cent. 

For  particular  plants  there  would  be,  of  course,  considerable 
variation  from  the  foregoing  approximate  average  results. 

The  requirements  of  coking  coal  for  blast  furnace  use  are  estimated 
at  the  same  quantity  for  consumption  of  1,000,000  tons  of  ore  for  the 
Steel  Corporation  in  1910  as  for  the  computations  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  namely,  939,000  net  tons  per  annum. 

In  neither  case  is  any  difference  made  on  account  of  differences  in 
blast-furnace  practice  between  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron,  as  these 
differences  were  relatively  unimportant  for  a  computation  of  this 
character.  Other  fuel  requirements  in  converting  pig  iron  into  steel, 
or  in  rolling  steel  products,  are  taken  on  the  same  basis  as  before  with 
respect  to  Bessemer  steel  products,  namely,  an  annual  requirement 
of  coal  for  steam  and  heating  of  150,000  net  tons  per  annum.  For 
open-hearth  steel  products,  larger  fuel  requirements  are  involved, 
particularly  for  producer  gas  at  open-hearth  furnaces.  The  annual 
requirement  for  open-hearth  products  here  considered  is  estimated  at 
750,000  net  tons  per  annum. 

The  same  requirement  is  used  for  limestone  as  before,  namely, 
250,000  tons  per  annum. 

Section  3.  Investment  in  raw  materials  and  manufacturing  plants. 

Lake  ore. — The  investment  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  Lake  ore 
property  in  1910  has  been  discussed  in  Chapter  XXI.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  the  profit  on  investment,  the  Bureau  regards  a 
30-year  supply  of  ore  in  the  ground  as  ample,  and  such  supply  is 
assumed  for  each  product  in  the  following  computation.  Allowance 
must  be  made  also  for  improvements  of  the  ore-mining  properties. 
The  Bureau  places  the  investment  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  for 

>  It  should  be  noted  that  the  tonnage  of  ingots  is  gross,  and  includes  reworked  material;  therefore,  the 
tonnage  of  ingots  exceeds  the  tonnage  of  pig  iron.  The  tonnage  of  finished  product  is  less  than  that  of  pig 
iron. 
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a  30-year  supply  of  Lake  ore,  including  mining  improvements  but 
not  working  capital,  at  $82;474,000y  which,  on  the  basis  of  the  ore 
production  in  1910,  namely,  23,264,515  tons,  is  equal  to  $3.55  per 
ton.  This  is  equal  to  $0.12  per  ton  of  ore  in  the  groimd.  (See 
p.  498.) 

Coal  and  coke. — The  Steel  Corporation's  investment  in  coal  and 
coke  property,  including  mining  improvements,  equipment,  coke 
ovens,  etc.,  on  December  31, 1910,  as  computed  by  the  Bureau,  was 
$98,425,982.  Its  production  of  coke  during  1910  was  13,649,578  net 
tons,  which  required  20,372,500  net  tons  of  coal,  assuming  a  yield 
of  67  per  cent  of  coke  from  the  coal.  Its  production  of  coal  not  used 
in  making  coke  was  4,850,111  tons,  giving  a  total  coal  production  of 
about  25,200,000  tons.  This  gives  an  investment  in  coal  and  coke 
property-  of  about  $3.90  per  ton  of  coal  mined.  While  the  Steel 
Corporation's  reserves  of  coking  and  other  coal  are  large,  the  Connells- 
ville  coking  coal  reserves  which  were  owned  in  fee  in  1910  were  probably 
not  in  excess  of  a  30-year  supply.  It  owned  in  fee  about  56,000  acres 
of  unmined  ConnellsviUe  coking  coal,  which,  on  an  assumed  yield  of 
10,000  tons  of  coal  per  acre,  would  indicate  a  supply  for  about  30 
years  at  the  1910  rate  of  consumption.  This  does  not  take  account  > 
of  the  Steel  Corporation's  extensive  leasehold  properties'  of  Poca- 
hontas coking  coal,  for  which,  however,  no  large  investment  x>f  capital 
was  required,  except  in  improvements,  but  upon  the  production  of 
which  it  had  to  pay  a  royalty.  It  is  estimated  that  its  tonnage 
of  unmined  steam  and  heating  coal  in  1910  was  in  excess  of  a 
30-year  supply  at  the  1910  rate  of  consumption. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  state  separately  the  investment  in  coking 
coal  and  other  coal;  but  the  average  investment  of  $3.90  per  ton, 
given  above,  may  be  taken  as  applicable  to  each.  This  possibly 
slightly  understates  the  average  investment  in  coking  coal  and  slightly 
overstates  the  average  investment  in  other  coal,  but  the  difference 
is  not  important  for  the  purposes  of  this  computation. 

Limestone. — ^The  investment  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  lime- 
stone property  indicates  an  average  investment  on  the  basis  of  1910 
consumption  of  about  $0.52  per  ton. 

Mantjfaotueinq  PLANTS. — For  the  manufacturing  plants  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  the  same  data  respecting  the  Steel  Corporation  are 
used  which  have  been  described  above.  (See  p.  513.)  The  fixed 
investment  in  blast  furnaces,  Bessemer  steel  works,  open-hearth  fur- 
naces, and  rolling  mills  per  ton  of  product  as  computed  by  the 
Bureau,  on  the  basis  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  valuation  of  such 
property  on  January  1,  1908,  and  the  average  annual  output  for 
the  two  years  1905  and  1906  was,  for  the  respective  products  as 
follows: 
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Blast  furnaces  and  acceesory  equipment,  per  ton  of  pig  iron $10.75 

Beasemer  steel  works  and  accessory  equipment,  per  ton  of  ingots 1. 76 

Open-hearth  steel  works  and  accessory  equipment,  per  ton  of  ingots 7. 38 

Billet  mill,  blooming  mill,  and  accessory  equipment,  i)er  ton  of  billets 3. 99 

Rail  mill,  blooming  mill,  and  accessory  equipment,  per  ton  of  rails 8. 16 

Plate  mill,  slabbing  mill,  and  accessory  equipment,  per  ton.  of  plates 13. 67 

Structural-shape  miU,  blooming  mill,  and  accessory  equipment,  per  ton  of 

structural  shapes 10.17 

While  the  above  figures  of  the  average  inyestment  per  ton  are  based 
on  valuations  at  the  beginning  of  1908,  and  on  the  average  annual 
output  for  the  two  years  1905  and  1906,  they  are  regarded  as  typical 
of  the  investment  in  1910,  as  the  character  of  the  investment  was 
substantially  the  same,  and  the  average  production  of  the  years 
stated  is  fairly  typical  of  the  average  relation  of  tonnage  to  capacity. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  investment  in  open-hearth  steel  works 
per  ton  of  product  is  much  larger  than  for  Bessemer  steel  works. 
The  latter  has  already  been  considered  in  some  detail.  (See  p.  514.) 
The  investment  in  open-hearth  steel  works  given  above  is  based  on 
7  plants,  comprising  155  furnaces  and  an  average  annual  production 
•of  about  4,200,000  tons.  The  average  investment,  as  given  above, 
was  $7.38  per  ton  and  ranged  from  $4.16  at  one  plant  to  $16.12  at 
another.  The  average  investment  in  plate  mills  and  structural-shape 
mills,  as  given  above,  requires  no  special  conmient.  In  each  case 
the  average  investment  per  ton  of  product  was  considerably  higher 
than  the  average  for  rail  mills. 

Section  4.  lavestineAt  in  transportation  facilities. 

In  the  case  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  as  already  noted,  account 
must  also  be  taken  of  the  investment  in  transportation  facilities, 
because  the  profit,  found  by  comparing  the  net  cost  with  the  avw- 
age  proceeds,  includes  profits  earned  by  such  transportation  facil- 
ities. Hence,  for  any  particular  product,  that  part  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration's investment  in  transportation  facilities  which  is  related  to 
the  integration  cost  and  integration  profit  of  such  product  must  be 
included  in  the  investment  with  which  the  profit  is  compared. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  transportation  profit  is 
derived  from  the  transportation  of  ore  (1)  by  the  Duluth  &  Iron 
Range  Railroad  and  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  Railway  from  the 
mining  region  to  the  head  of  the  Lakes;  (2)  by  the  vessels  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.  from  the  upper  Lake  ports  to  lower  Lake 
ports;  (3)  by  certain  docks  at  lower  Lake  ports;  and  (4)  by  certain 
railroads  running  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  furnaces  south  thereof, 
and  particularly  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  connecting  the 
ore  dock  at  Conneaut  with  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

According  to  the  Bureau's  estimate,  as  shown  in  Part  I  of  this 
report,  the  investment  claimed  by  the  Steel  Corporation  in  these 
transportation  properties  (including  certain  others  which  it  is  not 
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necessary  to  consider  in  this  connection)  was  somewhat  in  excess  of  a 
proper  amount,  nevertheless  these  figures  are  suflBciently  near  a  fair 
valuation  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  computation. 

While  the  traffic  of  these  transportation  facilities  was  chiefly  in 
iron  ore,  it  was  not  exclusively  so;  moreover,  some  of  these  railroads, 
namely,  Duluth  &  Iron  Range,  and  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern, 
carried  ore  for  other  shippers  than  the  Steel  Corporation.  As  the 
Steel  Corporation's  integration  costs  exclude  only  the  transportation 
profit  earned  on  the  carriage  of  its  own  ore,  it  is  evident  that  only 
such  part  of  the  total  investment  in  these  transportation  facilities  as 
is  related  to  the  carriage  of  its  own  ore  should  be  considered  here. 
The  following  table  shows  the  valuations  of  the  fixed  investment  in 
these  ore  transportation  facilities  on  January  1,  1908,  as  claimed  by 
the  Steel  Corporation,  the  approximate  percentage  of  earnings  on  the 
Steel  Corporation's  own  ore  to  the  total  earnings,  and  approximate 
investment  related  to  the  carriage  of  its  own  ore: 

Table  190.-STEEL  CORPORATION'S  APPROXIMATE  INVESTMENT  IN  ORE  TRANSPOR- 
TATION FACILITIES,  RELATED  TO  THE  CARRIAGE  OP  ITS  OWN  ORE. 


Item. 


Investment 
infixed 
property, 

Jan.  1, 1908. 


Percentage 
of  eazzUngs 
from  own  (M9 
carried  to 
total  earn- 
ingB. 


Approximate 

investment 

related  to 

own  ore 

carried. 


Doluth  Si  Iron  Range  R.  R.  (indnding  5  ore  docks) , 

Dnlnth,  Missabe  &  Northern  Ry.  (including  3  ore  docks) 

Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co 

Pittsburgh  A  Conneaut  Dock  Co 

Bessemer  A  Lake  Erie  R.  R.< 

Total 


$20,250,000 
25,061,000 
23,440,700 
2,250,000 

123,790,800 


60.1 
82.1 
90.0 
100.00 
57.0 


$12,170,250 
20,591,501 
22,714,088 
2,250,000 
13,774,874 


94,812,500 


•71,500,663 


1  Lenee  of  Pittsburgh,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R. 

>  Exclusive  of  outstanding  minority  interest  in  stock  of  Pittsburgh,  Bessemer  A  Lake  Erie  R.  R.  and 
same  proportkm  of  bonded  and  mortgage  debt.    (See  Part  I,  p.  409.) 

>  As  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  profit  of  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Ry.  is  earned  in  the 
transportation  of  raw  materials,  no  part  of  the  investment  in  this  road  is  considered  here. 

The  above  investment  of  $71,500,000  may  be  related  to  the  average 
production  of  pig  iron  by  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1906  and  1906  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  investment  in  manufacturing  plants.  On 
this  basis  the  average  investment  in  these  transportation  facilities 
was  $6.81  per  ton  of  pig  iron  produced.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  requirements  of  pig  iron  per  ton  of  billets,  rails,  plates,  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  gives  an  average  investment  in  transportation  facilities 
used  in  the  production  of  these  products  of  approximately,  $7.73, 
$8.72,  $7.42,  and  $7.37,  respectively,  per  ton  of  product. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  investment  in  trans- 
portation facilities  which  is  considered  here  comprises  the  total  in- 
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vestment  (except  for  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Ehie  Raiboad  (see  Table 
190;  note  2),  i.  e.,  without  making  any  deduction  for  that  portion 
covered  by  the  bonds  held  by  outsiders.  Inasmuch  as  the  interest 
on  such  bonds  is  not  included  in  the  intercompany  profit  of  the 
Steel  Corporation,  the  profits  are  slightly  understated  in  comparison 
with  the  investment  used. 

Section  5.  Investment  in  working  capital. 

The  investment  of  the  Steel  CJorporation  in  net  working  capital 
on  December  31,  1910,  was  $236,908,000,  which  divided  by  the 
tonnage  of  steel  products  sold  would  give  an  investment  per 
ton  of  $21.98.  The  average  investment,  taking  the  investment 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  firom  1901  to  1910,  inclusive,  was 
$22.50  per  ton  on  the  same  basis.  According  to  a  statement  fur- 
nished by  the  Steel  Corporation,  the  average  net  working  capital  by 
months  in  1910,  excluding  working  capital  not  strictly  needed  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  was  $209,360,936,  which  would  give  about 
$19  per  ton  of  steel  products  sold.  This,  however,  would  not  give  any 
margin  for  financial  exigencies  and,  in  the  opinion  of  representatives 
of  that  company,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  conduct  its  operations  and 
to  meet  such  financial  exigencies.  From  the  latter  standpoint  it  was 
claimed  about  25  per  cent  more  was  requisite,  which  would  indi- 
cate a  necessary  investment  in  net  working  capital  per  ton  of  product 
of  about  $23.75.  After  careful  consideration  the  Bureau  concluded 
that  $22  per  ton  was  a  sufficient  allowance,  this  being  the  amount 
shown  by  the  balance  sheet  of  December  31,  1910. 
•  As  already  explained,  the  amount  of  working  capital  required  per 
ton  of  product  varies  considerably  between  different  products.  A 
large  part  of  the  working  capital  consists  of  inventories,  and  these  are 
higher  per  ton  for  the  more  elaborated  products  than  for  the  average, 
while  they  are  lower  for  the  cruder  or  less  elaborated  products.  Fur- 
thermore, for  heavy  rolled  products  the  conditions  of  sale,  etc.,  are 
such  that  probably  there  is  on  the  average  prompter  shipment  and 
quicker  reaUzation  on  the  shipments  made  than  for  the  more  elabo- 
rated products.  While  no  perfect  rule  of  allocating  working  capital 
by  products  can  be  laid  down,  a  fair  basis  for  approximate  calcu- 
lations is  foimd  by  applying  to  the  net  cost  of  each  product  the  per- 
centage that  the  working  capital  per  ton  for  all  steel  products  sold 
bears  to  the  average  net  cost  of  all.  The  average  net  cost  of  all  was 
$28.88  per  ton,  including  general  expense  but  excluding  depreciation. 
The  ratio  of  working  capital  to  cost,  therefore,  was  about  76  per  cent 
for  all  steel  products  sold.  Consequently  the  working  capital  neces- 
sary for  each  product  may  be  assumed  as  approximately  equivalent 
to  76  per  cent  of  its  net  cost  (excluding  depreciation). 
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The  Bureau  in  each  case  has  adopted  the  nearest  round  figure 
mstead  of  the  exact  amount  obtained  by  computation,  and  on  that 
basis  has  allocated  the  requirements  of  working  capital  per  ton  for 
the  products  for  which  the  investment  is  computed,  as  follows: 

Beesemer  pig  iron $8 

Large  Bessemer  billets 11 

Bessemer  rails 13 

Ox>en-heart;h  plates 17 

Open-hearth  structural  shapes 17 

Section  6.  Investment  and  profit,  by  products. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  approximate  investment  per  ton  for  Bes- 
semer pig  iron,  large  Bessemer  billets,  Bessemer  rails,  open-rheartli 
plates,  and  open-hearth  structural  shapes,  and  the  approximate  rates 
of  profit  thereon  may  now  be  shown.  The  margin  of  profit  between 
the  Steel  Corporation's  1910  integration  cost  and  its  actual  average 
proceeds  (except  for  Bessemer  pig  iron)  is  compared  with  the  esti- 
mated investment  per  ton  for  each  product. 

Bessemer  pig  iron. — The  Steel  Corporation's  approximate  invest- 
ment in  raw  materials,  on  a  30-year  supply  basis,  in  transportation 
facilities  and  in  plants  and  working  capital,  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  was 
about  $39  per  ton,  as  follows: 

Table  m.-8TEEL  CORPORATION'S  APPROXIMATE  INVESTMENT  IN  RAW  MATERIALS, 
IN  TRANSPORTATION  FAaUTIES,  AND  IN  PLANTS  AND  WORKING  CAPITAL 
REQUIRED  TO  PRODUCE  A  TON  OF  BESSEMER  PIQ  IRON. 

(CalcolatioQS  based  on  a  plant  with  an  aasomed  annual  production  of  544,500  tons  of  Bessemer  pig  Inn 
using  Lake  ore  and  chiefly  ConneUsviOe  ooke.) 


Item. 


Annual 
require- 
ment. 


Approxi- 
mate in- 
vestment 
per  ton. 


Approxi- 
mate  in- 
Testment 
(total). ' 


Investment 
per  ton  of 
pig  iron 
luced. 


pigii 
produ 


Lake  ore,  including  mine  fanprovements 

Coking  coal,  Inchiding  mine  fanprovements,  equip- 
ment and  ooke  ovens 

Limestone 

Blast  furnaces  and  accessory  equipment 

Transportation 

Worldng  capital  • 


OrotiUmt. 
1,000,000 

s 039, 000 
360,000 
544,500 


1S3.56 

t.90 

.62 

10.75 


13,560,000 

8,082,000 
130,600 
5,853,000 
8,706,000 
4,850,000 


10.63 

€.72 
.24 

ia76 

0.81 
8.00 


Total. 


21,250,000 


39.04 


1  On  the  basis  of  a  SO-year  supply. 

>  Net  tons. 

*  This  working  capital  covers  that  necessary  for  mining  and  transporting  the  ore,  mining  and  ooUng  the 
coal,  and  manufacturing  the  pig  iron. 

NoTB.— No  investment  for  steam  coal  is  here  included,  •§  the  fomace  gM  greatly  exoeeds  the  quantity 
required  for  the  blowing  engines. 
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The  Steel  Corporation's  integration  furnace  cost  of  Bessemer  pig 
iron  for  1910,  it  will  be  recalled  (see  Table  160,  p.  396),  was  $9.71  per 
ton.  As  ab-eady  noted,  the  Bureau  did  not  ascertain  the  additional 
costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  for  1910,  but  used  an 
assumed  normal  figure  of  $0.50  per  ton.  This  gives  a  total  inte- 
gration cost  of  $10.21.  As  the  Steel  Corporation  did  not  sell  iny 
considerable  quantity  of  pig  iron,  it  is  impracticable  to  show  the  margin 
of  profit  and  the  profit  on  investment  on  the  basis  of  average  price 
received.  Comparisons  may  be  made,  however,  with  the  quoted 
prices  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  at  Pittsburgh,  which  in  1910  ranged 
from  $15.50  to  $19.90  per  ton.  If  the  Steel  Corporation  sold  its  pig 
iron  at  such  prices,  its  margins  of  profit  over  its  average  net  costs 
would  have  ranged  from  $5.29  and  $9.69  per  ton,  respectively.  On 
this  basis  its  rates  of  profit  on  investment  would  have  ranged  from 
about  14  to  25  per  cent. 

For  judging  the  reasonableness  of  prices,  the  profit  per  ton  and 
the  return  on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  approximate  investment 
are  set  opposite  a  scale  of  prices  ranging  from  $12  to  $24  per  ton. 
Within  the  five-year  period,  1907  to  1911,  the  highest  quoted  price 
was  $24.40  in  1907,  and  the  lowest,  $14.90,  in  1911. 


Assumed 
price. 

Estimated 

profit 
(cost  $10.21). 

Per  cent  re- 
turn on  in- 
vestxpentper 
ton  of  Besse- 
mer nig  iron 

$12.00 
14.00 
16.00 
18.00 
20.00 
22.00 
24.00 

$1.79 
3.79 
.     5.79 
7.79 
9.79 
11.79 
13.79 

4.6 
9.7 
14.8 
20.0 
25.1 
30.2 
35.4 

Larob  BipssEifER  BILLETS. — ^The  Steel  Corporation's  approximate 
investment  in  raw  materials,   in  transportation  facilities,   and  in 
fixed  property  and  working  capital  per  ton  of  large  Bessemer  billets, 
was  about  $53,  as  shown  in  the  table  following. 
77232*— 13 38 
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Table  192.— STEEL  CORPORATION'S  APPROXIMATB  INVESTMENT  IN  RAW  MATERIALS, 
IN  TRANSPORTATION  FAaUTIES,  AND  IN  PLANTS  AND  WORKINO  CAPITAL 
REQUIRED  TO  PRODUCE  A  TON  OF  LARQE  BESSEMER  BILLETS. 


[Calculations  based  on  a  plant  with  an  assumed  annual  production  of  480,000  tons  of  large  Bessemer  billets 
using  Lake  ore  and  chiefly  Connellsville  coke.] 

• 

Item. 

Annual 
require* 
ment. 

Approxi- 
mate 
investment 
per  ton. 

Approxi- 
mate 
investment 
(total). 

Investment 
per  ton  of 

billets 
produced. 

Lake  ore,  including  mine  improvements 

Coking  coal,  including  mine  improvements,  equipment, 
and  cok6  ovens 

OroBiUmt. 
1,000,000 

«939,000 
260,000 

U60,000 
644,600 
666,000 
480,000 

i$3.66 

3.90 
.62 

3.90 
10.76 
1.76 
3.99 

$3,650,000 

3,662,000 
130,000 

685,000 
6,853,000 

977,000 
1,916,000 
3,708,000 
6,280.000 

17.40 
7  63 

J4m«?tmie... .....  ., x...  .  ,..  . 

.27 

Coal  for  beating  and  steam,  including  mine  improve- 
ments  

1.22 

12.19 

Bessemer  steel  works  and  accessory  equipment 

2.08 

Billet  mill,  blooming  mill,  and  accessory  equipment. . . . 
i>ftiM?pwtRtion « 

3.99 
7.7t 

Working  capital  4 ^ 

11.00 

Total 

26,660,000 

63.46 

1  On  the  basis  of  a  30-year  supply. 

>  Net  tcHis. 

*l6.81pertonofpigiron.    (Seep.  624.) 

<  This  working  capital  covers  the  entire  business  of  producing  billets  trom  the  mining  of  the  era. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  integration  mill  cost  of  large  Bessemer  billets 
£or  1910  (see  Table  176,  p.  450),  was  $13.35  per  ton.  The  additional 
cost  for  general  expense  and  depreciation  for  1910  may  be  assumed  at 
$1.10  per  ton.  Adding  this  to  the  above  mill  cost  gives  a  total  cost, 
on  an  int^rated  basis,  of  $14.45  per  ton.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  Steel  Corporation's  mill  cost  of  $13.35  per  ton,  as  stated 
above,  was  less  than  it  would  have  been  had  it  produced  all  of  its 
large  billets  for  sale  instead  of  a  large  part  for  further  conversion. 
(See  p.  453.) 

The  average  proceeds  of  large  Bessemer  billets,  blooms,  and  slabs 
for  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  were  $22.40  per  ton.  If  the  proceeds 
for  large  Bessemer  billets  alone  were  taken,  they  would  probably 
average  a  little  higher,  perhaps  enough  to  oflFset  the  additional  cost 
of  billets  produced  for  sale.  The  margin  between  average  cost  and 
price,  therefore,  was  about  $7.95.  On  the  basis  of  an  investment 
of  $53  per  ton,  the  indicated  average  rate  of  profit  was  15  per  cent. 

A  scale  of  prices  ranging  from  $18  to  $30  per  ton  ma}^  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  judging  reasonable  profits.  Within  the  five-year  period 
1907  to  1911,  the  highest  quoted  price  was  $30.50  in  1907,  and  the 
lowest,  $19  in  1911. 
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AMumed 
prioe. 

Estimated 
profit  (joost 

Per  cent  re- 
turn on  in- 
vestment per 
ton  of  large 
Bessemer 
billets  of  163. 

$18.00 
20.00 
22.00 
24.00 
26.00 
28.00 
30.00 

13.65 
6.66 
7.55 
9.56 
11.66 
13.66 
16.66 

6.7 

ia5 

14.2 
18.0 
21,8 
25.6 
29.3 

At  a  selling  price  of  $24  per  ton,  which  was  under  the  average 
quoted  price  for  1910,  the  indicated  return  on  the  investment  would 
be  18  per  cent.  The  profit  on  billets  at  $22  per  ton  would  be 
equivalent  to  14.2  per  cent,  while  even  at  $18  it  would  be  equivalent 
to  6.7  per  cent. 

Bessemer  rails. — On  the  foregoing  basis  the  Steel  Corporation's 
approximate  investment  in  raw  materials,  on  a  30-year  supply  basis, 
in  transportation  facilities  and  in  fixed  property  and  working  capital 
per  ton  of  Bessemer  steel  rails  was,  roughly,  $65  per  ton,  as  shown  in 
the  following  summary: 

Table  193.-STEEL  CORPORATION'S  APPROXIMATE  INVESTMENT  IN  RAW  MATERIALS, 
m  TRANSPORTATION  FAQLITIES,  AND  IN  PLANTS  AND  WORKING  CAPITAL 
REQUIRED  TO  PRODUCE  A  TON  OF  BESSEMER  RAILS. 

[Calculatioiis  based  qn  a  plant  with  an  assumed  annual  production  of  425,000  tons  of  standard  Bessemer 
rails  using  Lake  ore  and  chiefly  Connellsville  coko.) 


Item. 


Annual  re- 
quirement. 


Approxi- 
mate in- 
vestment 
per  ton. 


Approxi- 
mate in- 
vestment 
(total). 


Investment 
per  ton  of 
rails  pro- 
duced. 


Lake  ore,  including  mine  improvements 

Coking  coal,  including  mine  improvements,  equipment, 
and  coke  ovens 

Limestone 

Coal  for  heating  and  steam,  including  mine  improve- 
ments  

Blast  furnaces  and  accessory  equipment 

Bessemer  steel  works  and  accessory  equipment 

Rail  miU,  blooming  miU,  and  accessory  equipment 

Transportation' 

Working  capital  4 


Oroastons. 
1,000,000 

'939,000 
250,000 

> 150,000 
544,500 
555,000 
425,000 


'13.55 

3.^0 
.52 

3.90 
10.75 
1.76 
8.16 


$3,550,000 

3,662,000 
130,000 

585,000 
5,853,000 

977,000 
3,468,000 
3,708,000 
5,525,000 


18. 3S 

8.63 
.31 

1.3t 
13. 7T 
2.30 
8.1§ 
8.71 
13.  Of 


Total 27,458,000 

1  \  I 


64.61 


i  On  the  basis  of  a  30-year  supply. 

s  Net  tons. 

*  S6.81  per  ton  of  pig  iron.    (See  p.  £24.) 

4  This  working  capital  covers  the  entire  business  of  producing  rails  from  the  mining  of  the  ore. 
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The  average  proceeds  per  ton  for  Bessemer  steel  rails  sold  by  the 
Steel  Corporation  in  1910  (including  export  sales)  were  $27.45  per 
ton.  The  Steel  Corporation's  integration  mill  cost  of  Bessemer  steel 
rails,  as  shown  on  page  461,  was  $15.37  per  ton.  Allowing  for  an 
assumed  normal  additional  cost  for  general  expense  and  depreciation 
of  $1.30  per  ton,  gives  a  total  integration  cost  of  $16.67  per  ton. 
The  margin  of  profit,  therefore,  was  $10.78  per  ton.  On  the  basis 
of  an  investment  of  $65  per  ton,  such  a  profit  would  be  equivalent 
to  16.6  per  cent. 

This  calculation  indicates  that  the  regular  price  of  $28  per  ton  for 
steel  rails  is  a  highly  remunerative  one. 

Using  a  scale  of  prices  ranging  from  $20  to  $30  per  ton,  the  return 
upon  the  above  investment  would  be  as  follows: 


Assumed 
price. 

Estimated 

profit  (cost 

$16.67). 

Percent 
return  on 

investment 
per  ton  of 
Bessemer 

rafls  0(965. 

120.00 
22.00 
24.06 
26.00 
28.00 
30.00 

13.33 
5.33 
7.83 
0.33 
11.33 
13.38 

5.1 
8.2 
U.3 
14.4 
17.4 
20.5 

Open-hearth  plates. — For  open-hearth  steel  plates,  both  sheared 
and  universal  plates,  the  Steel  Corporation's  approximate  total  invest- 
ment in  raw  materials,  on  a  30-year  supply  basis,  in  transportation 
facilities,  fixed  property,  and  working  capital  per  ton  of  production, 
was,  in  round  figures,  $83,  as  is  shown  in  the  sununary  following. 
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Table  194.— STEEL  CORPORATION'S  APPROXIMATE  INVESTMENT  IN  RAW  MATERIALS. 
IN  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES,  AND  IN  PLANTS  AND  WORKING  CAPITAL 
REQUIRED  TO  PRODUCE  A  TON  OF  OPEN-HEARTH  STEEL  PLATES. 

[Calculations  based  on  a  plant  with  an  assumed  annual  production  of  450,000  tons  of  open-hearth  plates 
using  Lake  ore  and  chiefly  ConneUsvUle  coke.) 


Item. 

Annual       ^J^^^' 

meni.          ___  *__ 
1    per  ton. 

Approxi- 
mate in- 
vestment 
(total). 

Invest- 
ment per 

ton  of 
plates  pro- 

Lake  ore.  Including  mine  improvements 

Oro98toiu. 
1,000,000 

*  939, 000 
250,000 

« 750, 000 
490,000 
657,000 
450,000 

»I3.55 

3.90 
.62 

8.90 
10.75 

7.38 
13.67 

13,550,000 

3,662,000 
130,000 

2,925,000 
5,268,000 
4,849,000 
6,153,000 
3,337,000 
7,650,000 

$7.80 

Coking  coal,  including  mine  improvements,  equipment, 
and  ooke  ovens  ^ 

8.14 

IJrnAstonA , 

.29 

Coal  for  heating  and  steam,  including  mine  improve- 
ments  

6.50 

Blast  furnaces  and  acoessory  equipment 

11.71 

Open-hearth  steel  works  and  acoessory  equipment 

Plate  mill,  slabbing  mill,  and  accessory  equipment 

10.77 
13.67 
7.42 

Working  capital  * r 

::::::::::::::::;:;;;::; 

17.00 

1 

Total 



37.523,000 

83.39 

1  On  the  basis  of  a  30-year  supply. 

*  Net  tons. 

*  16.81  per  ton  of  pig  iron.    (See  p.  524.) 

*  This  working  capital  covers  the  entire  business  of  prodticing  plates  from  the  mining  of  the  ore. 

The  average  proceeds  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  were  $30.81 
per  ton  for  universal  plates  and  $31.92  for  sheared  plates.  The 
average  proceeds  for  both  kinds  taken  together  were  about  $31.43 
per  ton.  The  Steel  Corporation's  integration  mill  cost  of  open-hearth 
sheared  plates,  as  shown  by  Table  182,  page  469,  was  $21.76  per  ton, 
its  integration  mill  cost  of  open-hearth  universal  plates  (p.  475),  was 
$19.86  per  ton,  and  the  true  average  cost  for  both  was  $20.92  per 
ton.  Adding  to  this  the  assumed  normal  additional  cost  for  general 
expense  and  depreciation  of  $1.80  per  ton  gives  a  total  cost  on  an 
integrated  basis  of  $22.72  per  ton.  This  would  indicate  a  profit 
margin  of  $8.71. 

On  the  basis  of  an  estimated  investment  of  $83  per  ton,  as  given 
above,  this  profit  indicates  a  return  of  about  lOJ  per  cent. 

The  profit  per  ton  and  the  rate  of  return  on  the  basis  of  the  fore- 
going investment  are  shown  below  opposite  a  scale  of  prices  ranging 
from  $24  to  $38  per  ton.  Within  the  five-year  period  1907  to  1911 
the  lowest  quoted  price  (Pittsburgh)  was  $1.10  per  hundredwei^t 
($24.64  per  ton)  in  1911,  and  the  highest  was  $1.70  per  hundred- 
weight ($38.08  per'ton)  in  1907  and  1908. 
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Assumed 
price. 

Estimated 

profit 
(cost  122.72). 

Percent 
return  on 
investment 
per  ton  of 
plates  of 
183. 

$24.00 
26.00 
28.00 
30.00 
32.00 
34.00 
30.00 
38.00 

SI.  28 
3.28 
6.28 
7.28 
9.28 
11.28 
13.28 
15.28 

1.5 
4.0 
6.4 
8.8 
11.2 
13.6 
16.0 
18.4 

The  profit  on  plates  at  a  price  of  $32  pei>  ton,  which  was  about  the 
average  quoted  price  at  Pittsburgh  for  1910,  on  the  basis  of  the 
computed  investment,  would  be  equivalent  to  11.2  per  cent.  At  a 
selling  price  of  $30  per  ton  the  profit  would  be  equivalent  to  8.8  per 
cent,  and  at  $28  per  ton,  6.4  per  cent. 

Open-hearth  structural  shapes. — ^The  Steel  Corporation's  total 
investment  in  fixed  property  and  working  capital  required  to  produce 
open-hearth  structural  shapes,  was  about  $79  per  ton.  In  the  follow- 
ing table  the  investment  in  raw  materials  on  an  approximate  30-year 
supply  basis,  in  transportation  facilities,  in  plants,  and  in  working 
capital  is  summarized: 

Table  196.— STEEL  CORPORATION'S  APPROXIMATE  INVESTMENT  IN  RAW  MATERIALS 
IN  TRANSPORTATION  FAaLITIBS,  AND  IN  PLANTS  AND  WORKING  CAPITAL 
REQUIRED  TO  PRODUCE  A  TON  OF  OPEN-HEARTH  STRUCTURAL  SHAPES. 

ICakmlatloiis  based  on  a  plant  with  an  assumed  annaal  production  of  45SJIXO  tons  of  open-hearth  stmo- 
tural  shapes  ustaig  Lake  ore  and  chiefly  ConneUsville  coke.] 


Item. 


Annaal  re- 
quirement. 


Approxi- 
mate in- 
vestment 
per  ton. 


Approzi- 
mate  in- 
vestment 
(total). 


Invest- 


tonof 
structural 

shapes 
produced. 


Lake  Ofo,  inclndinf  mfaie  improvements 

Coking  coal,  including  mine  improvements,  equipment, 
and  coke  ovens — 

Limestone 

Coal  for  heating  and  steam,  including  mine  improve- 
ments  '. 

Blast  furnaces  and  acoeesory  equipment 

Open-hearth  steel  works  and  accessory  equipment 

Structural  mill,  blooming  mill,  and  accessory  equip- 
ment  

Tranqportations 

Working  capital  4 


OrostUmt, 
1,000,000 

> 999, 000 
260,000 

t700,000 
490,000 
612,000 

453,000 


1S3.66 

8.90 
.52 

3.90 
10.76 
7.38 

10.17 


$3,560,000 

3,602,000 
130,000 

2,925,000 
5,268,000 
4,517,000 

4,607,000 
3,337,000 
7,701,000 


$7.81 

8.08 
.29 

6.46 
11.63 
0.07 

10.17 
7.37 
17.00 


Total. 


35,697,000 


78.80 


I  On  the  basis  of  a  30-year  supply. 

«  Net  tons. 

>$6.8rpertonofpigiron.    (Seep.  524.) 

*  This  working  ci^ital  covers  the  entire  business  of  producing  structural  shapes  from  the  mining  of  the 
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The  average  proceeds  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  were  $31.95 
per  ton  for  heavy  structural  shapes.  The  Sted  Corporation's  inte- 
grated mill  cost  of  heavy  open-hearth  structural  shapes  for  1910 
(see  Table  184,  p  476)  was  $20.80  per  ton.  The  normal  additional 
cost  for  general  expense  and  depreciation  are  assumed  at  $1.70  per 
ton,  which  gives  a  total  integrated  cost  of  $22.50.  This  indicates  a 
profit  'of  $9.45  per  ton.  On  the  basis  of  an  average  investment  of 
$79  per  ton,  the  rate  of  return,  therefore,  was  12  per  cent. 

The  profit  per  ton  and  the  rate  of  return  on  the  above  investment, 
using  a  range  of  prices  from  $24  to  $38  per  ton,  are  shown  below. 
Within  the  five-year  period  1907  to  1911,  the  lowest  quoted  price 
(Pittsburg)  was  $1.10  per  hundredweight  ($24.64  per  ton)  in  1911, 
and  the  hi^est  price  was  $1.70  per  hundredweight  ($38.08  per  ton) 
in  1907  and  1908. 


AasQined 
price. 

Estimftted 

proat 
(O08t|22.fi0). 

Percent 
return  on 
Investment 
per  ton  of 
structiina 
shapes  of 

taioo 

SI.  50 

1.9 

a6wOO 

8.50 

4.4 

2S.00 

5.50 

7.0 

aaoo 

7.60. 

0.5 

32.00 

9.50 

12.0 

34.00 

11.50 

ly 
17.1 

36.00 

13.60 

38.00 

15.60 

19.5 

The  average  quoted  price  for  structural  shapes  was  $32.57  in  1910. 
At  a  selling  price  of  $32  per  ton,  the  profit  as  related  to  the  foregoing 
investment  would  be  equivalent  to  12  per  cent;  at  a  price  of  $30  per 
ton,  9.5  per  cent;  and  at  $28  per  ton,  7  per  cent. 
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Tablb  I.— Atbbaob  Book  Cost  of  Lake  Orb  Delitbbbd  at  Lowbb  Lakb  Ports, 

BT  Ranges,  1902-1906. 

(In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

MARQUETTE  RANGE. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

i904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
average. 
5  years. 

Qnm  tons  mined. • 

2,473,546 

2,660,708 

1,749,674 

2,629,411 

3,102,914 

12,616,258 

Labor 

10.77 
.27 
.04 
.07 
.15 
.07 

10.80 
.32 
.04 
.07 
.20 
.06 

90.80 
.35 
.04 
.00 
.22 
.11 

90.76 
.27 
.04 
.06 
.16 
.12 

90.78 
.27 
.04 
.10 
.16 
.14 

90.79 

Supplies 

.29 

Repairs 

.04 

E^)en8e 

.09 

.15 

RovaitT 

.10 

Cost  at  mine.................. 

1.37 
.31 
.67 

L49 
.27 
.72 

1.61 
.31 
.63 

1.43 

1.40 
.31 
.69 

1.46 

RaflfreteJit 

.30 

Lakefreiglit 

.68 

Total 

2.35 

.03 
.03 

.14 

2.48 

.04 
.05 
.10 

2.56 

.06 
.05 
.10 

2.43 

.02 
.04 
.10 

2.49 

.03 
.08 
.11 

2.44 

General  expense. 

.03 

Tazm  .,   '      .. X. ....... wx,w* 

.04 

DeiMVclation    .x  ...... x.^x. 

.11 

Total  book  cost  at  lower  Lake 

nmrts 

2.56 

2.67 

2.76 

2.59 

2.66 

2.62 

MENOHINEE  RANGE. 


2,796.182 

2,228,446 

1,515,979 

2,346,326 

2,472,425 

11,358,357 

Labor. 

90.80 
.30 
.04 
.02 
.15 
.26 

90.84 
.39 
.06 
.02 
.20 
.27 

90.75 
.37 
.04 
.04 
.19 
.20 

80.71 
.29 
.04 
.03 
.20 
.22 

"ill 

.04 
.03 
.20 
.25 

80.78 

Sapplies 

.32 

Repairs T. ,, 

.04 

Expense 

.03 

.19 

BoWltT .'.'... T 

.24 

Cost  at  mine 

1.57 
.40 
.67 

L77 
.40 
.62 

1.59 
.40 
.54 

1.49 
.40 
.60 

1.60 
.40 
.60 

1.60 

RAllfrefght         

.40 

Lake  fr^ht 

.50 

Total 

2.54 

.12 
.04 
.16 

2.79 

.11 
.06 
.17 

2.53 

.18 
.07 
.19 

2.49 

.06 
.06 
.22 

2.60 

.06 
.05 
.19 

2.59 

General  charges: 

General  expense •••••••*.. 

.11 

Taxes •••...•• 

.06 

Depredation 

.18 

Total  book  cost  at  lower  Lake 
Dorts 

2.86 

3.18 

2.97 

2.84 

X>0 

2.93 
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Table  I. — ^Avbraqe  Book  Cost  op  Lake  Orb  Delivered  at  Lower  Lake  Posts, 
BY  Ranges,  1902-1906— Continued. 


GOGEBIC  RANGE. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Gross  tons  mined 

2,682,398 

2,431,107 

1,680.887 

2,487,420 

2,387,176 

11,548,988 

Labor 

laso 

.23 
.03 
.04 
.21 
.38 

10.78 
.26 
.02 
.04 
.20 
.41 

10.68 
.29 
.02 
.04 
.24 
.42 

10.72 
.26 
.02 
.04 
.19 
.36 

10.86 
.32 
.02 
.06 
.16 
.39 

10. 7S 

8mn>lJes 

.27 

Repairs 

.08 

.04 

Depreciation 

.20 

Royalty 

.39 

Cost  at  mine 

1.60 
.40 
.80 

L71 
.40 
.85 

1.69 
.40 
.74 

1.57 
.40 
.76 

1.80 
.40 
.76 

1.70 

Rail  freight 

.40 

Lakefte^t 

.77 

Total 

2.89 

.07 
.06 
.12 

2.96 

.09 
.06 
.08 

2.83 

.07 

•    .08 

.07 

2.72 

.04 
.06 
.09 

2.96 

.06 
.06 
.10 

2.87 

General  chaiiges: 

General  expense 

.07 

Taxes 

.06 

Depreciation 

.09 

Total  book  cost  at  lower  Lake 
ports 

•     3.13 

3.19 

3.05 

2.90 

3.17 

3.09 

VERMILION  RANOE. 


Gross  tons  mined.. 


Labor 

Sapplies 

Rc^irs 

Expense 

Depreciation. 
Royalty 


Cost  at  mine .*. . 

Ran  freight 

Lake  freight. 


Total 

General  charses: 
General  expense.. 

Taxes 

Depredation 


Total  book  cost  at  lower  Lake 
ports 


1,463,782 


10.62 
.25 
.04 
.02 
.16 
.30 


1.39 
.96 
.80 


3.17 

.07 
.05 
.09 


3.38 


1,399,840 


10.54 
.28 


.02 
.14 


1.29 
.99 
.84 


3.12 

.09 
.06 
.01 


8.28 


090,452 


10.32 
.21 


.19 
.35 


1.13 
.99 
.76 


2.87 

.08 
.11 
.01 


3.07 


1,227,303 


10.47 
.23 
.04 
.02 
.17 
.31 


1.24 
.98 
.76 


2.97 


.07 
.02 


3.09 


1,479,191 


10.44 
.22 
.03 
.02 
.14 
.36 


1.21 
.99 
.76 


2.95 

.04 
.07 
.04 


3.10 


6.260,574 


10.60 
.23 
.03 
.02 
.10 
.33 


L27 
.99 
.77 


3.03 

.00 
.07 
.04. 


8.ao 


OLD  RANGES  COMBINED. 


Gross  tons  mined. 


Labor 

Supplies 

Repairs 

Expense 

DepredaUon  and  stripping. . 
Royalty 


Cost  at  mine. 

Railfieidit 

Lakefre^t....... 


Total 

General  charges: 
General  expense 

Taxes. 

Depreciation 


Total  book  cost  at  lower  I.Ake 
ports 


9,395,908 


10.76 
.26 
.04 
.04 
.17 
.26 


1.52 
.46 
.70 


2.68 

.08 
.04 
.13 


2.98 


8,720,106 


10.76 
.31 
.04 
.04 
.19 
.25 


1.50 
.46 
.76 


2.80 

.08 
.06 
.10 


3.08 


5,536,992 


10.60 
.32 
.04 
.05 
.22 
.25 


1.57 
.45 
.66 


2.68 

.10 
.07 
.10 


2.96 


8,689,460 


10.70 
.26 
.03 
.05 
.18 
.25 


1.47 
.46 
.70 


2.62 

.04 
.06 
.12 


2.83 


9,441,706 


10.75 
.29 
.03 
.06 
.17 
.26 


1.55 
.47 
.00 


2.71 

.05 
.05 
.11 


3.92 


41,784,172 


ia74 
.» 
.04 
.05 
.18 
.26 


L54 
.46 
.70 


2.70 

.07 
.05 
.11 


2.98 
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Tabls  I. — ^Ayeragb  Book  Cost  of  Lake  Ore  DeliveiCed  at  Lower  Lake  Ports, 
BY  Ranges,  1902-1906— Continued. 


MESABI  RAKQE. 


Item. 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

10,183,593 

10,794,965 

8,385,899 

16,129,964 

18,990,135 

10.25 
.10 
.01 
.02 
.18 
.27 

64,484,566 

Labor 

SO.  32 
.10 
.01 
.01 
.07 
.24 

10.32 
.11 
.01 
.02 
.09 
.24 

10.24 
.11 
.01 
.03 
.11 
.26 

10.^ 
.10 
.01 
.03 
.13 
.26 

10.26 

Supplies 

.10 

Repairs 

.01 

Expense 

.02 

Depreciation  and  stripping 

.13 

Royalty 

.26 

Cost  at  mine 

.75 
.80 
.80 

.79 
.80 

.84 

.76 
.80 
.73 

.74 
.80 
.75 

.83 
.80 
.75 

.78 

Rail  freight 

.80 

I/ftkfl  freight 

.77 

Total 

2.35 

.06 
.03 
.02 

2.43 

.05 
.04 
.01 

2.29 

.06 
.05 
.01 

2.29 

.04 
.08 
.01 

2.38 

.05 
.05 
.01 

2.85 

General  barges: 

General  expense 

.05 

Taxes 

.04 

De|»eciation 

.01 

Total  book  cost  at  lower  Lake 
Dorts 

2.40 

2.53 

2.41 

2.37 

2.40 

2.45 

Table  II. — ^Average  Book  Cost  of  Eastern  Ore  and  Miscellaneous  Ore, 

1902-1906. 

pn  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

EASTERN  ORE. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

633.406 

487.999 

602,475 

1.096.358 

1,247,490 

3,966,730 

XAbor            

10.24" 
.10 
.02 
.14 
.18 

$0.38 
.16 
.02 
.19 
.29 

10.34 
.15 
.01 
.20 
.10 

10.35 
.12 
.01 
.09 
.45 

$0.42 
.17 
.01 
.10 
.22 
.04 

$0.35 

SappUee 

.15 

Materials         

.01 

General  expense -, -,... 

.13 

'Denreciation    

.27 

Rovaltv 

.01 

Total  book  cost  at  mine 

.68 

1.04 

.80 

1.02 

.96 

.92 

MISCELLANEOUS  ORE. 


GroRS  tons  min^ t 

905,275 

883,274 

627,873 

1,018,297 

1,246,066 

4.580,786 

lAbor    

$0.46 
.16 
.14 
.10 
.41 
.05 

$0.47 
.17 
.09 
.11 
.15 
.06 

$0.50 
.22 
.03 
.12 
.04 
.04 

$0.60 
.24 
.06 
.09 
.31 
.03 

$0..57 
.28 
.04 
.11 
.32 
.03 

$0.50 

fiuonlies       

.22 

M^erials 

.07 

General  exoense 

.11 

.27 

Rovaltv 

.04 

Total  book  cost  at  mine 

1.31 

1.05 

.96 

1.23 

L35 

1.21 
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Table  III.— Estmatbd  CJost  of  Coal  Used  in  Making  Cokb,  Wabtb  in  (Dokino, 
AND  Cost  of  Cokinq,  Connbllsvillb  Distbict,  1902-1906.' 

(In  doUara  per  net  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

■     = 
1908 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Totaiand 
avenge, 
5years. 

Cost  of  coal: 

Labor 

10.40 
.06 
.01 
.03 
.12 
.01 

10.43 
.07 
.01 
.03 
.10 
.01 

10.37 
.06 
.01 
.03 
.12 
.01 

$0.40 
.06 
.01 
.03 
.15 
.01 

90.43 
.05 
.01 
.02 
.14 
.01 

90  40 

Uf^ti^H^la 

.06 

Repairs 

.01 

General  expense 

.08 

Depreciation       * 

.18 

Royalty ]... 

.01 

Total  cost  of  coal ..••.. 

.63 
.30 

.65 
.82 

.00 
.28 

.66 
.82 

.66 
.81 

.64 

Waste  in  coking 

.81 

Cost  of  coal  per  ton  of  coke 

.93 

.97 

.88 

.98 

.97 

.06 

Cost  of  coking: 

Labor 

.40 
.07 
.06 
.03 

.42 
.07 
.07 
.03 

.34 
.07 
.04 
.04 

.34 
.07 
.04 
.03 

.34 

.07 
.03 
.04 

.37 

H«t*Tiftiff , ;,    ,  , 

.07 

Repairs 

.04 

General  expense 

.08 

Total  ooking  cost, ^ 

.55 

.59 

.49 

.48 

.48 

.51 

Total 

1.48 
.04 

L56 
.04 

1.87 
.03 

1.46 
.03 

1.46 
.03 

1  40 

Less  credits 

.08 

Total  book  cost  of  coke  at  ovens 

1.44 

L52 

1.34 

1.43 

1.42 

1.48 

1  As  the  material  on  which  the  above  estimate  was  based  comprised  onlv  a  little  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  production  of  ConneUsville  coke  considered,  it  must  be  regardedf  as  approximate  only,  althoagh 
any  error  in  either  the  cost  of  the  ooal  or  the  coking  cost  can  not  be  great. 

Table  IV. — ^Avebage  Cost  of  Coal  Used  in  Making  Cokb,  Waste  in  Coking, 
Cost  of  Coking,  and  Total  Cost  of  Beehive  Coke,  BmiONGHAM  and  Poca- 
hontas Districts,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  net  ton.] 
BIRMINGHAM  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  yean. 

Cost  of  coal: 

Labor 

10.71 
.07 
.05 
.04 
.02 
.04 

fO.74 
.07 
.04 
.04 
.01 
.03 

fO.65 
.08 
.04 
.06 
.01 
.03 

10.76 
.09 
.06 
.07 
.01 
.03 

80.81 
.08 
.07 
.05 
.02 
.03 

10.74 

V«^»1i|iif 

.06 

Repairs 

.05 

Gflneral  expense 

.05 

Depreciation 

.01 

Royalty 

.03 

Total  cost  of  ooal 

.93 
.07 

.93 
.11 

.87 
.12 

L02 
.16 

L06 
.13 

.96 

Cost  of  washing  * 

.12 

Total  cost  of  washed  coal 

1.00 
.71 

1.04 
.68 

.99 

.66 

1.18 
.75 

1.19 
.83 

1.06 

Waste  in  coking 

.72 

Cost  of  coal  per  ton  of  coke 

L71 

1.72 

1.65 

L93 

2.02 

1.80 

Cost  of  coking: 

Labor          

.32 
.02 
.05 
.02 
.03 

.35 
.02 
.04 
.01 
.02 

.33 
.02 
.04 
.02 
.02 

.39 
.03 
.04 
.01 
.02 

.44 

.02 
.04 
.01 
.02 

.87 

Materials 

.02 

Repairs 

.04 

General  expense 

.02 

Depreciation 

.02 

Total  coking  cost, ,-.,......,.., 

.44 

.44 

.43 

.49 

.53 

.47 

Total" 

2.15 
.16 

2.16 
.16 

2.08 
.15 

2.42 
.15 

2.55 
.17 

2.27 

Fnirht  on  ooal  to  ovens  ■ 

.16 

Total  book  cost  of  coke  at  ovens 

2.31 

2.32 

Z23 

2.57 

2.72 

2.48 

I  Expense  and  waste. 


s  Cost  00  the  basis  of  ovens  situated  at  the  mines. 


*Pertonofooke. 
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Tablb  IV. — ^Aybraob  Cost  of  Coax  Usbd  in  Making  Cokb,  Wastb  in  Coking, 
Cost  of  Coking,  and  Total  Cost  or  Bbbhiyb  Cokb,  Birmingham  and 
Pocahontas  Distbiots,  1902-190^— Continued. 


POCAHONTAS  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1002 

1003 

1004 

1005 

1006 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

Costofooal: 

Labor 

10. 40 
.04 
.04 
.03 
.08 

10.48 
.04 
.04 
.03 
.08 

10.46 
.07 
.03 
.03 
.08 

10.46 
.07 
.04 
.03 
.08 

10.48 
.00 
.06 
.03 
.08 

10.46 

Mntfiiiab 

.07 

Qeaeral  expense 

.04 

Depredation 

.09 

Royiaty 

.08 

Total  cost  of  ooal 

.60 
.36 

.67 
.41 

.66 
.42 

.67 
.30 

.73 
.44 

.68 

Waste  In  coking ........r^,..'rT 

.41 

Coat  of  ooal  Der  ton  of  coke..  ...... 

.05 

1.08 

1.08 

1.06 

1.17 

1.00 

CostofcoUng: 

I^bor          

.61 
.03 
.06 
.03 
.06 

.56 

.04 
.06 
.03 
.06 

.61 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.03 

.52 
.04 
.04 
.02 
.02 

.64 
.04 
.04 
.02 
.02 

.53 

Materials 

.03 

Repairs 

.04 

General  expense 

.02 

Depredation 

.03 

Total  ooUng  cost 

.67 

.74 

.60 

.64 

.66 

.65 

Total  book  cost  of  coke  at  ovens .... 

1.62 

1.82 

1.68 

1.70 

1.83 

1.74 

Tablb  V. — ^Average  Book  Cost  of  Bessemer  Pig  Iron,  by  Districts,  1902-1906. 

[In  doUacs  per  gross  ton.] 
CHICAGO  AND  WESTERN  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1002 

1003 

1004 

1005 

1006 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

nnwn  tmM  nmdnced . .  ....^.rrr* 

1,766,132 

1,743,258 

1,573,650 

2,074,365 

2,102,367 

0,250,781 

15.06 
4.65 
.36 
.00 
.15 
.17 
.11 

.22 
.17 
.04 

16.52 
5.41 
.38 
.00 
.17 
.23 
.12 

.31 
.21 
.04 

16.24 
4.67 
.35 
.71 
.10 
.16 
.07 

.20 
.25 
.06 

16.21 
5.00 
.44 
.60 
.00 
.13 
.10 

.38 
.28 
.04 

$6.61 
6.48 
.48 
.72 
.12 
.15 
.12 

.28 
.23 
.04 

16.29 

Qoke       '- 

5.0ft 

Limestone 

.41 

Labor     

.81 

Steam 

.13 

RnnnHfW  and  wo1-S, r^ 

.17 
.10 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

.30 

RftHnhir  and  renewals r  r , 

.23 

Coiitlng<*nt  fund ...r  *  ■,■  -  -^  -, 

.04 

Furnace  cost 

12.72 

.62 
1.24 

14.38 

.02 
.00 

12.80 

.04 
.40 

13.45 

.33 
.30 

14.13 

.40 
.73 

13.54 

Additional  cost:       ,     ^^ 

penae 

.60 

Denradatton ...,,,,  ^^r 

.67 

Total  tMM>k cost  .............. 

14.48 

15.00 

14.23 

14.08 

16.26 

14.81 
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Table  V.— Avbbaoe  Book  Cost  op  Bessemer  Pig  Iron,  by  Districts,  1902-1906 — 

Continued. 

LAKE  ERIE  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Gross  tons  produced 

802,361 

819,845 

788,276 

1,487,863 

1,928,599 

5,824,944 

Net  metallic  mixture 

16.32 
4.01 
.42 
.81 
.15 
.16 
.13 

.21 
.15 
.03 

16.76 
5.00 
.45 
.80 
.12 
.14 
.11 

.36 
.15 
.04 

16.15 
4.11 
.49 
.74 
.16 
.15 
.10 

.40 
.15 
.05 

15.95 
4.33 
.46 
.60 
.10 
.11 
.08 

.27 
.20 
.03 

16.43 
4.80 
.47 
.52 
.10 
.10 
.06 

.24 
.18 
.04 

16.30 

Coke 

4.51 

Limestone ,  .■ ,r..,.r 

.46 

Ubor 

Steam 

.65 
.12 

Materials  in  repairs  and  mnlntenanoe 
Supplies  and  tools 

.12 
.09 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

PQQjie    ... r    . 

.28 

RAlfnf nir  and  rBn^Wftl"? 

.17 

tlantineMnt  tnnA - 

.04 

Furnace  cost..  ..r- 

12.39 

.62 
.94 

13.93 

.68 
.25 

12.50 

.61 
.13 

12.13 

.40 
.20 

12.96 

.63 
.53 

12.74 

Additional  oost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pen.<fe  , 

.63 

Depreciation  ..1 

.41 

Total  book  cost 

13.85 

14.86 

13.24 

12.73 

14.02 

13.68 

VALLEY  DISTRICT. 


oivMfi  tonn  nroduoM 

1,617,865 

1,271.667 

1,364,512 

2,042,905 

2,345,567 

8,642,616 

Net  metallic  mixture 

Coke 

$7.23 
8..J2 
.43 
.90 
.22 
.19 
.11 

.21 
.22 
.01 

17.43 
4.42 
.46 
.98 
.25 
.11 
.14 

.26 
.28 
.01 

16.99 
3.27 
.41 
.72 
.14 
.12 
.11 

.25 
.18 
.02 

16.96 
3.69 
.43 
.74 
.08 
.06 
.10 

.22 

.24 
.01 

$7.82 
4.02 
.47 
.60 
.07 
.07 
.10 

.21 
.23 
.01 

$7.32 

3.77 

.44 

l4ibor        

.78 

Stpam ,  -  - 

.14 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  workB  ex- 
pense  

.11 
.11 

.22 

Relining  and  renewals — 

Contlngi'?'*t  fond 

.23 
.01 

I'umaoe  <M)it 

13.04 

.34 
.23 

14.29 

.32 
.23 

12.21 

.30 
.14 

12.45 

.17 
.12 

IS.  69 

.23 
.26 

u.ia 

Additional  ooet: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense  ,--,..  -^,.. , 

.34 

Depredation 

.20 

Total  book  cost 

13.61 

14.84 

12.66 

12.74 

14.18 

13.67 

PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT. 


Gross  tons  produced 

3,100,118 

3,141,965 

2,870,936 

3,643,981 

3,778,876 

16,641,876 

Net  metallic  mixture 

18.15 
2.90 
.44 
.73 
.11 
.17 
.18 

.20 
.12 
.02 

18.48 
3.36 
.46 
.72 
.13 
.16 
.17 

.24 
.13 
.02 

$7.84 
2.66 
.43 
.60 
.08 
.11 
.14 

.22 
.13 
.02 

$7.96 
2.82 
.43 
.59 
.05 
.12 
.12 

.24 
.17 
.02 

$8.60 
3.08 
.44 
.68 
.05 
.13 
.12 

.23 
.19 
.02 

$8.22 

Coke      

2.97 

Limestone                 

.44 

Labor 

.64 

Steam 

.06 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 
Supplies  and  tools 

pense         .       

.14 
.14 

.23 

Relining  and  renewals 

.16 

Contingent  fund 

.02 

Fumaoe  cost 

13.02 

.32 
.41 

13.87 

.35 
.32 

12.23 

.36 
.21 

12.62 

.21 
.36 

13.44 

.33 
.40 

18.08 

Additkmalcost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense                   .  r  .  T 

.31 

Depreciation. 

.34 

Total  book  cost r . . . . . 

13.75 

14.54 

12.79 

13.00 

14.17 

18.68 
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Table  V.— Aybraqb  Book  Cost  or  Bbssbmbb  Pig  Iron,  bt  Distriots,  1902-1906— 

Continued. 

WHEELING  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

1,041,212 

843,829 

771,433 

1,196,138 

1,437,066 

6,280,675 

Nftt  mfltallic  mUtiim 

17.48 
3.48 
.42 
1.00 
.10 
.12 
.12 

.28 
.13 
.02 

17.67 
4.35 
.48 
1.06 
.18 
.16 
.16 

.31 
.16 
.02 

$7.34 

.02 
.14 
.11 
.11 

.29 
.14 
.03 

$7.07 
3.60 
.43 
.85 
.06 
.08 
.11 

.21 
.16 
.02 

$7.74 
4.15 
.46 
.88 
.07 
.10 
.13 

.23 

.16 
.02 

$7.47 

Coke 

3.77 

Limestone 

.45 

Labor 

.05 

flt^m 

.11 

Materials  in  repaira  and  maintenance 
Supplied  and  Cools 

.U 
.12 

MlBoeUaneone  and  general  works  ax- 

pffftWft 

.25 

Helining  and  rBiwinralfl 

.15 

Conttngoot  fund 

.02 

Fumaoecoet 

13.30 

.27 
.32 

14.63 

.34 
.29 

12.74 

.38 
.23 

12.48 

.21 
.27 

13.94 

.28 
.43 

13.40 

Additional  coet: 

pense 

.29 

.32 

Total  book  cost 

13.80 

16.16 

13.36 

2.96 

14.66 

14.01 

EASTERN  DISTRICT. 


Gross  tons  produced 

1,224,996 

1,288,391 

1,017,741 

1,414,416 

1,496,364 

6,443,907 

Net  metallic  mixture 

$7.43 
3.94 
.42 
1.09 
.13 
.34 
.23 

.87 
.11 

$7.46 
5.10 
.41 
L04 
.20 
.35 
.24 

.85 

.10 

$6.86 
3.44 
.38 
.84 
.15 
.29 
.20 

.33 
.13 

$6.60 
4.11 
.38 
.S3 
.20 
.26 
.22 

.34 
.16 
.01 

$7.24 
4.62 
.42 
L02 
.17 
.33 
.26 

.38 
.16 
.01 

$7.12 

Coke 

4.29 

Limestone 

.40 

Labor....... . 

.90 

HVfam 

.18 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 
Stmpllps  and  fool? ,     

.31 
.23 

pense 

.36 

.13 

Contingent  Aind 

Furnace  cost 

14.06 

.21 
.40 

16.25 

.22 
.26 

12.61 

.29 
.28 

13.20 

.21 
.52 

14.61 

.21 
.40 

14.01 

Additional  cost: 

peiiM 

.22 

Depredation 

.38 

Total  book  cost 

14.67 

16.72 

13.18 

13.93 

15.22 

14.61 

Tablb  VI. — AvBRAOB  BooK  CosT  OF  Basic  Pig  Iron,  by  Districts,  190^1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 
CHICAGO  DISTRICT.^ 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

III 

53,338 

161,720 

263,849 

458,907 

Ka*  mAfAlllA  mixtiirA 

$5.12 
4.32 
.28 
.60 
.10 
.11 
.06 

.23 
.25 
.06 

$5.66 
4.96 
.34 
.75 
.06 
.13 
.09 

.96 
.22 

.05 

$5.68 
5.27 
.48 
.58 
.06 
.13 
.10 

.21 
.20 
.05 

$5.61 

Coke 

5.06 

T^irnwrtone 

.41 

Labor 

.64 

Stfiam -T 

.07 

.13 

Supplies  and  tools 

.09 

Miscellaneoas  and  general  works  ex- 
pense. ...  T^      -  r  ...................  .      . 

.26 

'R^^fnfng  And  n*newftls ■ . . , 

.21 

Con  tingen  t  fun  d 

.06 

Furnace  cost 

ILll 

.91 
.37 

12.64 

.30 
.35 

12.76 

.39 
.81 

12.53 

Additional  cost: 

GfDeral  and  misoellaneous  expense. 

.42 

DesraoiatioD .'. 

.60 

Total  book  cost 

12.39 

18.20 

13.96 

13.55 

1  No  production  reported  for  1902  and  1903. 
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Tablb  VI.— AyBBAGB  Book  Cost  of  Baaio  Pio  Ibon,  by  Distbiots,  1902-1906— 

Continued. 

VALLEY  DI8TRI0T. 


Item. 

1902 

1003 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

OroM  tons  produced 

132,615 

151,236 

161,709 

468,127 

503,640 

1,417,317 

Net  metalljo  mixture .,... 

Coke 

$8.37 
3.55 
.67 
1.64 
.28 
.12 
.08 

.23 
.18 
.01 

$6.99 
4.80 
.56 
L96 
.30 
.30 
.14 

.39 
.25 
.01 

$6.85 
3.60 
.61 
.74 
.08 
.15 
.00 

.35 
.15 
.03 

$6.31 
3.86 
.60 
.67 
.08 
.10 
.08 

.24 
.18 
.02 

$6.95 
3.91 
.46 
.50 
.08 
.11 
.07 

.23 
.30 

.02 

$0.68 
8.91 

Llmtftone 

.60 

Labor 

.81 

8tfiaxn 

.00 

Mat^ials  In  repairs  and  maintenance... 
Bimpliea  and  tools 

.14 
.08 

p«nK 

.36 

'RAlfnfng i^n(J  nuiewftltf . 

.19 

rv^tin^fint  fnnd ...■..,... 

.03 

Furnace  cost 

13.03 

.13 
.16 

16.18 

.34 
.32 

12.45 

.78 
.45 

n.98 

.26 
.16 

12.56 

.19 
.17 

18.68 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense. 
Depreciation yTTT 

.20 
.21 

Total  kwk  cost 

13.32 

15.84 

13.68 

12.30 

12.93 

18.18 

PITTSBUBQH  DISTRICT. 


887,439 

774,060 

1,262,764 

1,807,410 

1,983,430 

6,714,083 

Net  metallic  mixture 

$7.07 
3.92 
.44 
.68 
.11 
.12 
.11 

.17 
.13 
.02 

$7.36 
3.61 
.46 
.66 
.13 
.11 
.07 

.26 
.16 
.02 

$6.97 
3.60 
.42 
.49 
.11 
.10 
.07 

.22 
.17 
.02 

$7.13 
3.86 
.43 
.64 
.08 
.09 
.13 

.33 
.18 
.02 

$7.99 
8.36 
.49 
.61 
.07 
.0$ 
.11 

.33 
.19 
.03 

$7.37 

Coke 

8.01 

LimesUHie 

.46 

Labor 

.63 

Bteam 

.09 

Supplies  and  tools 

.10 
.10 

pense , 

.33 

.17 

Oootingf^nt  ftmd 

.03 

Fumacecost 

11.67 

.29 
.34 

12.60 

.36 
.38 

11.17 

.32 

.18 

11.68 

.20 
.18 

13.96 

.36 
.35 

13.07 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense. 

.36 
.34 

Total  book  cost 

13.30 

13.29 

11.67 

12.06 

13.46 

13.67 

WHEELING  DISTRICT.* 


41,626 

106,967 

300,069 

318,438 

«7,085 

Net  mntollir  mivture 

$6.60 
4.20 
.90 
L80 
.40 
.40 
.40 

.88 
.10 

$6.16 
3.21 
.67 
.84 
.30 
.38 
.10 

.37 
.33 

.01 

$6.70 
4.07 
.66 
.90 
.30 
.18 
.08 

.34 
.10 

$7.48 
4.63 
.63 
.80 
.30 
.14 
.08 

.34 
.35 

$6w89 

Ookt 

4.13 

T<imMtoi» 

.66 

Labor 

.93 

Stisam 

.30 

Materials  in  renairs  and  mafntAnM>ce. 

.X 

Supplies  and  tools 

.11 

pflQSQ 

.36 

.18 

ContitnffipiBt  fond • 

16.63 
.18 

13.06 
.24 

13.38 
.16 

14.04 

.18 
.40 

IS.  74 

Additiimaloost: 

.19 

DepredatioQ 

.15 

Total  book  cost 

16.81 

13.30 

13.44 

16.33 

14.06 

I  No  produotian  reported  for  1903. 
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Tabls  YI.^Aybbaob  Book  Cost  of  B^obio  Pig  Ibon,  bt  Distbiots,  110^190^— 

Continudd. 

SA«T£RN  JOISTRICT. 


ItMn. 

1003 

1003 

1004 

1005 

1006 

Total  and 
aTsrage, 
5  years. 

8,880 

26,012 

84,463 

116,763 

174,856 

4U,854 

Net  metallic  miztare. 

$7.44 
3.22 
.50 
1.06 
.23 
.24 
.10 

.28 
.23 

$7.73 
3.11 
.30 
.60 
.18 
.58 
.21 

.40 
.10 

$7.10 
2.36 
.42 
.87 
.16 
.23 
.20 

.30 
.10 

$6.20 
2.36 
.37 
.76 
.15 
.16 
.20 

88 
.10 

$7.43 
3.30 
.44 
1.20 
.18 
.52 
.80 

.44 

.10 

$7.08 

Coke 

3.83 

Limestoiie 

.41 

Labor 

.07 

Steam 

.17 

Materials inrepairs and  maintenance. 
Snpplies  and  tools 

.35 
.24 

Ifisoellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
pense  

.41 

Rf)llnin?and  renewals............. . 

.10 

Contingent  ftind . . . .  .rrrT,,,.,,.,... 

Furnace  cost 

13.30 

.21 
.49 

13.30 

.20 

.26 

11.83 

.33 

.31 

10.67 

.10 
.28 

13.01 

.22 

.27 

12.51 

Additional  cost- 

ponse ^ 

Depreciation 

.23 
.20 

Total  book  cost 

14.00 

13.86 

12.47 

11.14 

14.40 

13  03 

Tablb  YII.— Averagb  Book  Goat  of  Bbssbmbr  Billet  Ingots,  bt  Disteicts, 

1902-1906. 

fin  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

CHICAGO  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1002 

1903 

1004 

1005 

1006 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Orom  tons  oroduced 

570,367 

620.746 

577,847 

764.884 

801,576 

8,244^414 

Pig  iron  and  scrap 

$14.18 
.40 
.01 
.71 
.33 
.33 
.06 
.10 
.10 

.u 

$15.87 
.88 
.01 
.72 
.37 
.31 
.10 
.08 
.12 

.17 

$14.44 
.33 
.01 
.64 
.80 
.17 
.14 
.10 
.12 

.20 

$15.20 
.82 
.01 
.57 
.31 
.06 
.11 
.06 
.12 

.18 

$16.20 
.45 
.01 
.58 
.27 
.06 
.11 
.07 
.12 

.18 

$15.23 

'Ma'"Ba»*^i«^ - 

.38 

Wmeetone 

.01 

Labor  

.64 

Fnel 

.31 

Steam ». 

.17 

Molds  and  stools 

.11 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 
Suppitffi  and  tools 

.06 
.12 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

nmvM. ,^^-.--^-^ T 

.17 

Works  cost 

16.33 

.60 
1.74 

18.18 

M4 
.98 

16.45 

1.18 
.40 

16.06 

.32 
.37 

18.07 

.42 
.80 

17.22 

AddUionaloost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

.70 

Depreciaticwi 

.86 

Total  book  cost 

18.76 

20.25 

18.12 

17.65 

10.88 

18.78 
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Tablb  VII.— Average  Book  Cost  of  Bessemer  Billet  Ingots,  bt  Districts, 

1902-190»~Oontmued. 

LAKE  BRIE  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
aTcrage, 
5  yean. 

Oroes  tons  produced 

«80.g25 

679,658 

551,474 

890,002 

1,060,587 

8,861,546 

Pig  Irnn  and  srap .  x  x  x .  x . . x * x ** x 

$14.69 
.39 
.01 
.61 
.21 
.17 
.15 
.09 
.10 

.13 

S16.01 
.37 
.01 
.59 
.30 
.21 
.13 
.06 
.10 

.13 

$14.63 
.80 
.01 
.54 
.26 
.20 
.13 
.07 
.11 

.11 

$18.52 
.33 
.01 
.44 
.17 
.14 
.11 
.06 
.09 

.11 

$14.43 
.39 
.01 
.41 
.16 
.14 
.08 
.04 
.09 

.11 

$14  57 

IfffflgfUMfiKf '. w  *  ^ . 

.36 
01 

LllIl«?tonp X ...  X  X 

Labor 

50 

Fuel 

21 

Steam 

.17 
12 

Molds  and  stools 

Materials  In  repairs  and  maintenance. 
Supplies  aid  tools 

.06 
10 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
pend  

11 

Workscost 

16.56 

.70 
L29 

17.91 

.81 
.41 

16.86 

.93 
.27 

14.97 

.68 
.27 

15.86 

.80 
.69 

16  21 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense  

.77 

Depreciation 

.59 

Total  book  cost 

18.54 

19.13 

17.56 

15.92 

17.35 

17.57 

VALLEY  district. 


Groas  tons  produced 

794,367 

824,143 

1,345,171 

1,573,442 

1,743,488 

6,280.601 

Pig  iron  and  scrap 

$15.00 
.30 
.02 
.64 
.22 
.18 
.27 
.16 
.10 

.13 

$16.32 
.28 
.02 
.67 
.31 
.20 
.23 
.14 
.11 

.14 

$13.62 
.21 
.01 
.49 
.24 
.13 
.17 
.06 
.06 

.14 

$13.44 
.22 
.01 
.49 
.23 
.09 
.13 
.05 
.06 

.13 

$14.78 
.80 
.01 
.49 
.27 
.09 
.14 
.06 
.08 

.11 

$14.43 

Manganese             .  .. 

.26 

Limestone 

.09 

Labor 

53 

Fuel 

.25 

Steam ,  . 

13 

Molds  and  stools 

.17 

Materiab  in  repairs  and  maintenance 
Supplies  and  tools 

.06 
.06 

Mswllaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
pense  

.13 

17.02 

.38 
.31 

18.42 

.52 
.33 

15.17 

.46 
.20 

14.85 

.28 
.16 

16.33 

.36 
.36 

16.06 

Addltkmal  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense  

.88 

D^redation 

.26 

Total  book  cost          x . . . .  ^  x , 

17.71 

19.27 

-15.83 

15.29 

17.05 

16.72 

PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT. 


Groes  tons  nroduced  

2,162,501 

1,842,807 

1,787,048 

2,232,568 

2,262,966 

10,287,890 

Piff  iron  and  scran 

$15.44 
.33 
.02 
.62 
.22 
.15 
.17 
.10 
.10 

.14 

$15.77 
.34 
.02 
.61 
.23 
.15 
.15 
.10 
.13 

.12 

$13.03 
.28 
.01 
.52 
.15 
.12 
.14 
.08 
.12 

.14 

$14.05 
.80 
.01 
.48 
.15 
.12 
.16 
.06 
.U 

.14 

$15.02 
.43 
.01 
.49 
.14 
.12 
.13 
.12 
.11 

.14 

$14.84 

Manganne 

.34 

Limestone 

.02 

Labor 

.64 

Fuel  ..,, ..^...,.— 

.18 

Steam 

.13 

Molds  and  stools      

.15 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

.00 
.11 

nenae 

.14 

Works  cost 

17.29 

.42 
.57 

17.62 

.41 
.88 

15.49 

.48 
.25 

15.58 

.31 
.50 

16.71 

.87 
.50 

16.54 

Addltkmal  ooat: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense  \ 

.88 

.45 

Total  book  cost 

18.28 

18.41 

16.17 

16.89 

17.58 

17.87 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Tabls  VII.— Aybraob  Book  Cost  of  Bbssbm bk  Bnxsr  Ingots,  by  Distbiots, 

1902 -190^-Continued. 

WHEELING  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
Syears. 

Qron  tons  produced 

1,070.723 

800,760 

760.337 

1,228,532 

1,609,980 

6,425,832 

Pig  iron  Mid  ffcrap r  -  t  - 

$15.95 
.32 
.03 
.84 
.38 
.25 
.18 
.15 
.11 

.14 

$16.77 
.31 
.03 
.79 
.47 
.25 
.20 
.12 
.12 

.14 

$14.19 
.25 
.02 
.70 
.29 
.18 
.13 
.11 
.10 

.13 

$14.39 
.24 
.02 
.66 
.26 
.14 
.12 
.09 
.09 

.10 

$15.91 
.26 
.02 
.60 
.30 
.16 
.14 
.10 
.11 

.11 

$15.47 

ManguiMe  

28 

Liin«>8tone 

.02 

Labor 

.68 

Fuel      

.33 

Bteam 

.19 

Molds  and  stools 

.16 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

.11 
.11 

MisoeUaneoos  and  general  works  ex- 

.12 

Works  cost 

18.35 

.34 

.37 

19.20 

.42 
.37 

16.10 

.42 
.23 

16.01 

.26 
.28 

17.70 

.35 

.48 

17.46 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneoas  ex- 
pense  

.86 

D^redation 

.36 

Total  book  cost 

19.06 

19.99 

16.75 

16.55 

18.53 

18.17 

Tablb  YIII.— Avbragb  Book  Cost  of  Bbssbmbr  Rail  Ingots,  by  Districts, 

1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.) 

CHICAGO  AND  WESTERN  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Ommi  tons  nroduoed , 

1,068,766 

1,006,267 

780,666 

1,139,763 

1,186,018 

5,131,480 

Pig  iron  and  scrap 

$13.58 
.73 
.01 
.74 
.19 
.15 
.11 
.10 
.13 

.16 

$15. 14 
.92 
.01 
.70 
.21 
.13 
.11 
.12 
.14 

.19 

$13.54 
.81 
.01 
.56 
.13 
.09 
.10 
.00 
.14 

.19 

$14.06 
.74 
.01 
.56 
.19 
.09 
.10 
.09 
.16 

.18 

$15.04 
.86 
.01 
.50 
.90 
.00 
.10 
.11 
.17 

.17 

$14  31 

81 

Limestone 

.01 

Labor 

63 

Fuel 

.19 

Bteam     , -  r  - ,  -  -  r 

11 

Molds  and  stools 

10 

Supplies  and  ioob 

.10 
15 

nense 

18 

Works  cost 

15.90 

.62 
1.43 

17.67 

1.23 

.87 

15.65 

L24 
.44 

16.16 

.46 
.33 

17.34 

.66 
.87 

10  59 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  misoellaneous  ex- 
pense  

.78 

80 

Total  book  cost 

17.96 

19.77 

17.33 

16.95 

18.77 

18  17 
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THB  8TBBL  IKDtTSTRT. 


Tablb  Vni.— Atbbaqe  Book  Cost  of  BB8sfi]ts&  Rail  iNOots,  bt  Distsiom, 

1902-1906-Oofililiued. 

LAKE  BBIE  IH^^ttlOf. 


Item. 

1W2 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

OnM8  Ions  produced 

350,624 

S70,689 

487,994 

806,946 

1,075,961 

2,892,213 

Pig  Ifwii  and  9onp  .......t..... 

$14.12 
1.06 
.02 
.07 
.28 
.16 
.19 
.11 
.09 

.16 

$16.63 
1.14 
.02 
.72 
.41 
.27 
.10 
.18 
.12 

.17 

$14.06 
1.02 
.01 
.84 
.34 
.38 
.18 
.20 
.13 

.22 

$14.21 
.91 
.01 
.62 
.23 
.27 
.16 
.18 
.13 

.21 

$14.99 
1.06 
.01 
.54 
.24 
.18 
.12 
.11 
.13 

.23 

$14.69 
1  08 

lfa.n«|||Q^ 

T^niAfttOPA 

01 

Lftbor 

64 

Fuel 

27 

BtMra 

25 

Molds  and  stools 

16 

Uaterials  in  repairs  and  nudntenanco. 
SuppIlM  and  ioolSx ... 

.14 
13 

Dense.... . 

.21 

Works  oost 

16.84 

.58 
.96 

19.76 

.87 
.21 

17.38 

.59 
.04 

16.88 

.62 
.08 

17.60 

.56 

.69 

17  50 

Additional  cost: 

pense 

.68 

D^ieciatkm 

37 

Total  book  cost 

18.38 

20.84 

18.01 

17.43 

18.84 

18.46 

VALLEY  DISTRICT.! 


Qroas  tons  produced 

383,633 

403,301 

179,392 

321,830 

1,288,156 



Pig  iron  and  scrap 

$14.04 
.83 
.02 
.56 
.21 
.12 
.28 
.18 
.09 

.11 

$15.68 
.83 
.02 
.62 
.29 
.12 
.21 
.06 
.09 

.18 

$13.36 
.45 
.01 
.37 
.13 
.07 
.15 
.04 
.06 

.10 

$14.31 
.48 

$14.53 

MfHlg»»1«» - 

69 

.(H. 

Labor 

.85 

.10 
.07 
.17 
.04 
.06 

.10 

47 

Fuel 

20 

Htfiam 

10 

Molds  aod  stools 

19 

Supplies  and  tools 

.07 

.08 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

.U 

* 

Worksooet 

16.31 

.36 
.43 

17.94 

.51 
.47 

14.75 

.25 
.23 

16.68 

.86 
.44 

16u46 

Additk»nal  cost: 

pense 

.89 

41 

Total  boek  oost 

17.09 

18.92 

15.23 

16u48 

17  31 

PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT. 


Gross  toDS  produced 

884,778 

891,696 

696,917 

906,413 

991,361 

4,871,166 

Pie  iron  and  scran......... 

$13.90 
.64 
.46 
.05 
.07 
.09 
.07 
.09 

.11 

$14.64 
.66 
.48 
.06 
.09 
.06 
.06 
.10 

.14 

$13.16 
.48 
.43 
.06 
.07 
.12 
.03 
.11 

.16 

$13.76 
.61 
.41 
.04 
.06 
.13 
.04 
.09 

.13 

$14.78 
LOO 
.43 
.06 
.05 
.06 
.06 
.11 

.16 

$14.10 

Manganese , .  -  -  -  t  - ^ .  „  -  ^  „ . .  . 

69 

Labor 

.44 

Pnel 

06 

Bt^m 

.07 

Molds  and  stools 

.10 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 
Supplies  and  tools 

.06 
10 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
nmse - 

.14 

Worksooet 

16.48 

.38 
.46 

16.30 

.46 
.43 

14.61 

.45 
.27 

16.26 

.26 
.36 

16.72 

.38 

.47 

16.74 

Addittonaloost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense .r. 

.39 

Depreciation 

.38 

Total  book  cost. 

16.32 

17.19 

16.33 

16.77 

17.67 

1&61 

1  No  production  reported  for  1904. 
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Tablk  Vni.— Atekaoe  Book  Cost  of  Bbssbmsr  Rail   Inootb,  bt  Distbiots, 

1902-1906— Continued. 

EASTERN  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1002 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Omm toos  Pcoduori....T.,,.^T>T 

1,310,947 

1,202,660 

847,503 

1,180,404 

1,353,370 

5,803,964 

Pte Iron  snd mtap. ...,.,^-t ■,, 

$16.23 
.73 
.01 
.76 
.31 
.16 
.13 
.36 
.23 

.30 

$17.34 
.84 
.01 
.72 
.26 
.17 
.14 
.26 
.16 

.16 

$14.06 
.80 
.01 
.60 
.18 
.16 
.11 
.15 
.18 

.15 

$15.04 
.76 
.01 
.70 
.20 
.16 
.11 
.15 
.18 

.15 

$16.09 
1.17 
.01 
.72 
.38 
.16 
.16 
.19 
.31 

.17 

$16.01 

|if*npftniMft       

.87 

Umestone 

.01 

Libor 

.73 

Poel 

.33 

fKnrni ., 

.16 

lioldfl  fti»^  ?t»>oi» 

.13 

Snpplifls  &iid  tools  r 

.30 
.19 

nMUM .,.     ,xrT, - 

.17 

Works  cost 

18.90 

.28 
.54 

20.06 

.29 
.40 

16.51 

.38 
.41 

17.46 

.31 

.81 

10.73 

.33 
.63 

18.69 

Additional  cost: 

Qeoeral  and  miacellaneous  ex- 

P^QSO ,  ^-.  ^  ,-. 

.33 

.56 

^^«*^*^^^^ *     ■ 

Tntal  book  cost 

19.72 

20.75 

17.30 

18.58 

30.67 

19.57 

Tablb  IX. — ^AvE&AGB  Book  Cost  of  Basic  Open-Hbarth  Ingots,  bt  Districts, 

1902-1906. 

[In  doUaiB  per  gross  ton.) 

CHICAGO  AND  WESTERN  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

OrnfM  tons  nrodiioed.  ...^.^... r- 

357,283 

290,776 

367,906 

654,458 

922,718 

3,493,141 

Pig  iron  and  scrap. ....,..,■, ^ 

$13.51 
.27 
.21 
1.06 
1.14 
.01 
.09 
.15 
.26 

.24 
.30 

$14.00 
.26 
.19 
1.03 
1.26 
.08 
.06 
.31 
.35 

.36 
.33 

$13.86 
.34 
.33 
1.08 
1.18 
.04 
.11 
.19 
.30 

.83 
.39 

$13.30 
.36 
.30 
.99 
1.36 
.02 
.11 
.35 
.35 

.33 
.30 

$14.96 
.31 
.17 
.02 
1.23 
.08 
.U 
.34 
.31 

.37 
.41 

$14.08 

Mangan^^pA  r 

.37 

liimiistone  ...*.- 

.19 

liftbor       

.99 

TmtL 

1.23 

Steam     .......-,_,-,.  ^ 

.03 

.10 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 
Sopii^ies  and  tools 

.22 
.29 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
pense                    *T-        .  .  »T.TT-r..--.r 

.29 

Rebnilding  ft™d .  ,,...„,.,,, 

.38 

Works  cost 

17.24 

.73 
1.83 

18.06 

1.41 
.88 

10.08 

1.06 
.31 

17. 3» 

.30 
.38 

18.06 

.40 
.83 

18.02 

Additional  cost: 

MDSA..  . „.„ 

.69 

D%»eolation 

.71 

Total  book  cost 

19.80 

31.34 

18.33 

17.91 

30.36 

19.42 
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Tablb  IX.— Aybraqb  Book  Cost  op  Basio  Open-Hbabth  Ingots,  bt  DistbioiBi 

1902-1906-O)ntinu6d. 

LAKE  BRIE  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1003 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average. 
5yeai8. 

Gross  tons  produced,. ...r,,^. 

8i,eoi 

85,750 

133,392 

317,182 

498,722 

1,111,687 

Pig  iron  and  scrap 

914.60 
.30 
.15 
.02 
.87 
.06 
.12 
.14 
.23 

.26 
.54 

$16.87 
.26 
.15 
.87 
.06 
.06 
.11 
.00 
.22 

.25 
.56 

814.28 
.24 
.17 
.83 
.86 
.06 
.10 
.11 
.28 

.80 
.82 

$14.21 
.28 
.15 
.90 
.91 
.06 
.13 
.15 
.80 

.28 
.80 

$15.78 
.41 
.14 
1.01 
1.00 
.05 
.19 
.28 
.88 

.28 
.38 

$15.12 

Mangflim^ t  - 

.83 

Limestone 

.15 

l4i)>or 

.94 

Fuel 

.98 

St/nan , t 

.05 

Molds  and  stools 

.15 

MBt4w1als  in  repairs  and  maintenance 
Snpidiesand  tools 

.20 
.80 

pense  . 

.28 

Rebuildiiiig  ftind 

.88 

18.28 

.84 
1.50 

19.00 

.97 
.53 

17.55 

.84 
.24 

17.66 

.68 
.16 

19.94 

.62 
.68 

18.88 

Additional  cost: 

pense .......rr..  ,. 

.60 

Depreciation 

.51 

Total  book  cost 

20.71 

21.40 

18.68 

18.45 

21.19 

20.06 

VALLEY  DISTRICT. 


Oroas  tons  produced. . 
Pig  iron  and  scrap.... 


Limes  tone 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

Molds  and  stools 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

MiseellaoMnii  and  general  worka  ex- 
pense  

Rebuilding  tand 


Works  cost 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense  

D%>reciation 


Total  book  cost. 


114,214 

$14.46 
.20 
.22 
.96 
.79 
.14 
.27 
.18 
.23 

.35 
.40 


18.19 


19.06 


200,795 

$16.94 
.29 
.22 
1.00 
.96 
.11 
.40 
.82 
.29 


.56 


21.54 


.61 
.57 


22.72 


203,353 

$13.55 
.26 
.18 
.76 
.88 
.09 
.18 
.22 
.80 

.24 


16.91 


17.75 


580,808 

$12.88 
.32 
.17 
.73 
.71 
.01 
.21 
.20 
.24 

.15 
.84 


15.96 


.38 
.21 


16.50 


631,281 

$13.40 
.34 
.18 
.69 
.65 


.  0 
.13 
.23 

.14 
.42 


16.47 


16.95 


1,680,401 

$13.78 
.81 
.18 
.77 
.74 
.04 
.23 
.19 


17.00 


.86 
.29 


17.74 


PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT. 


Grofli  tons  produced 

2,146,873 

2,093,186 

2,355,980 

3,370,322 

8,978,838 

13,945,140 

THff  imn  tuiA  NATan -.-- 

$14.00 
.32 
.10 
.86 
.50 
.03 
.12 
.22 
.27 

.11 
.15 

$14.71 
.34 
.12 
.80 
.53 
.03 
.16 
.18 
.22 

.18 
.28 

$12.30 
.26 
.12 
.77 
.45 
.03 
.15 
.10 
.26 

.17 
.22 

$12.90 
.33 
.12 
.73 
.43 
.03 
.15 
.10 
.22 

.17 
.13 

$14.89 
.37 
.12 
.72 
.43 
.01 
.12 
.18 
.22 

.19 
.12 

$13.68 

Manganese  ....^ - 

.33 

Limestone 

.11 

Labor 

.78 

Fuel 

.46 

Steam 

.08 

Molds  and  stools  . .  - 

.14 

RmvDlies  and  vools.  r 

.15 
.23 

MisoeUaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
pense  ,,., 

.17 

Rebnildtng  fund  ........T.r..'T 

.17 

Works  cost. 

16.68 

.87 
.48 

17.64 

.45 
.43 

14.02 

.41 
.23 

15.31 

.26 
.27 

16.87 

.32 
.35 

16.25 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense. ........T. r-r- 

.35 

D%>r«ftation    r---T 

.34 

Total  book  cost 

17.58 

18.52 

15.56 

15.83 

J7.64 

16.04 
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Tablb  IX.— ^Aybraqb  Book  Cost  op  Basic  Opbn-Hbarth  Inoots,  bt  Districts, 

190^1906--Continued. 

WHEELING  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1002 

1003 

1004 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

51,002 

168,874 

216,868 

367,764 

4U,200 

1,190,406 

Pte  iron  ftnd  scrao 

$18.00 
.52 
.20 
1.46 
1.06 
.07 
.20 
.22 
.40 

.66 

$19.27 
.86 
.30 
1.43 
.72 
.08 
.34 
.66 
.31 

.27 

$13.21 
.26 
.23 
LOl 
.68 
.08 
.26 
.81 
.32 

.26 
.11 

$16.02 
.27 
.21 
.94 
.62 
.02 
.22 
.10 
.39 

.26 
.08 

$18.88 
.39 
.28 
.91 
.67 
.08 
.20 
.16 
.82 

.39 
.10 

$16.06 

Mtng&im^ .  r...T,T-T--T-»T» 

.33 

I/imistone .  r--,-,-r^Tr 

.23 

Lftbor 

1.03 

Fuel 

.60 

Steam                    -»■ 

.08 

Molds  and  stools 

.22 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 
Supplies  and  foolSr ^.-r -- 

.22 
.31 

MisoeUaneoos  and  general  works  ex- 

.28 

Relmilding ftmd . .  .rT..w.^»r,»,  --. 

.11 

** 

Works  cost. 

22.78 
.14 

28.60 

.28 
.06 

18.66 
.80 

17.02 
.18 

19.96- 

.20 
.42 

19.30 

Addlti(maIoo8t: 

pense r,.T-r »,- 

.21 

Depreciation ...••..... 

.16 

Total  book  cost.... 

22.90 

23.78 

18.86 

18.10 

20.68 

19.67 

EASTERN  DISTRICT. 


Gross  tons  produced.. 


Pig  iron  and  scrap 

Manganftfw 

Limestone 

Labor. 

Fuel 

Steam 

Molds  and  stools 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 


Rebuilding  ftmd. 


Works  cost. 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense  

Depreciation 


Total  book  cost. 


611,320 


$16.40 
.41 
.24 
1.50 
1.14 
.11 
.16 


.27 
.10 


21.46 


22.78 


686,656 


$17.80 
.39 
.48 
L12 
1.47 
.07 
.19 
.46 
.48 

.33 

.15 


22.02 


.86 
.34 


23.91 


472,662 


$13.78 
.33 
.43 
1.10 
1.26 
.08 
.15 
.34 
.45 

.29 
.14 


18.33 


.32 


19.27 


776,637 


$14.50 
.31 
.42 
1.06 
1.16 
.04 
.11 
.30 
.36 

.26 
.12 


18.74 


19.78 


855,838 


$15.86 
.52 
.48 
1.11 
1.13 
.04 
.16 
.34 
.87 

.34 
.12 


20.36 


21.36 


3,303,012 


$16.71 
.40 
.41 
L18 
L22 
.08 
.15 
.39 
.43 

.27 
.13 


20.35 


.63 
.43 


21.41 


SOUTHERN  DISTRICT. 


Gross  tons  produced.. 


Pig  iron  and  scrap 

Manganese 

Limestone 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

Molds  and  stools 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
pense  

Rebuilding  fund 


Wwkscost. 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense  

depredation 


Total  book  cost. 


176,255 


$13.41 
.41 
.18 
L93 
.72 
.12 
.27 
.74 
.36 

.44 

.48 


19.06 


.02 


19.07 


152,866 


$14.07 
.51 
.21 
L97 
.77 
.15 
.41 
.80 
.84 

.37 
.50 


20.10 


20.10 


176,657 


$11.03 
.73 
.45 
1.87 
.75 
.15 
.40 
.94 
.10 

.46 
.50 


17.38 


17.38 


246,557 


$12.29 
.67 
.28 
1.87 
.81 
.12 
.33 
.95 
.31 

.36 
.50 


18.29 


18.29 


255,485 


$13.06 
.84 
.32 
2.22 
.81 
.13 
.46 
.09 
.41 

.27 
.50 


20.01 


.81 


20.62 


1,007,820 


$12.74 
.t» 
.20 
L96 
.73 
.13 
.88 
.90 
.31 

.37 
.50 


18.98 


.15 


19.13 
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Tablb  X.— Ateeaob  Book  Cost  or  Acn>  Opbn-Hbabth  Inoots,  bt  Dranoim, 

1902-1906. 

[bi  dflOm  per  gna  ton.) 

LAKE  ERIE  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
avera«^ 
57e«B. 

33.274 

35,763 

35,756 

23,068 

26,686 

$143,647 

Pig  inn  and  scrap 

$14.06 
1.32 
.99 
.81 
.05 
.11 
.14 
.17 

.29 
.28 

$15.32 
1.22 
.94 
.98 
.06 
.11 

.     .09 
.20 

.24 
.31 

$14.53 
.97 
.74 
.87 
.07 
.10 
.09 
.20 

.30 
.32 

$14.58 
.94 
.66 
.98 
.04 
.11 
.08 
.17 

.23 
.14 

$15.20 
.85 
.64 
.98 
.04 
.14 
.10 
.14 

.26 
.23 

$14.70 
1.07 

Labor 

.80 

Pnel 

.92 

Steam 

.06 

Ifolds  and  stools 

.11 

Materiate  in  repairs  and  m«intenanoe 
Supplies  and  tools 

.10 
.18 

pense  x 

.27 

R«)Mifldlng  fynd 

.26 

Works  cost 

18.24 

.84 
1.58 

19.47 

.95 
.52 

18.19 

1.01 
.35 

17.93 

.85 
.42 

18.58 

.89 
.56 

18L46 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

.91 

Depraoiatkwi . .  .* 

.71 

Total  book  cost 

20.66 

20.94 

19.55 

19.20 

20.03 

30.06 

PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT. 


GroBS  tons  produced 

163.143 

177,780 

136,422 

237,430 

259,980 

974,755 

Pig  iron  and  scrap 

$18.43 
.40 

$19.06 
.38 

$13.42 
.32 

$13.49 
.31 
.01 
.78 
.58 
.02 
.14 
.10 
.18 

.20 
.13 

$15.84 
.53 

$15.96 

Mft^gHnAM . 

Lbnestone ....-- 

* 

Labor 

.99 
.55 
.03 
.35 
.13 
.34 

.26 
.14 

.87 
.55 
.02 
.30 
.20 
.29 

.22 
.14 

.77 
.54 
.04 
.17 
.10 
.25 

.19 
.15 

.77 
.63 
.01 
.21 
.11 
.21 

.18 
.14 

.83 

Pud 

.68 

Bteam 

.02 

Molds  and  stools 

.33 

iffttprjftb  in  repairs  and  mi^l»^ti%niino^, 
Bnppiies  and  ukA^ 

.13 

ponse 

.31 

Rebuilding  fund 

.14 

21.62 

.91 
.80 

22.03 

.98 
.71 

15.96 

.53 
.14 

15.94 

.46 
.23 

18.63 

.54 
.31 

18.72 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense  

.66 

Depreciation 

.43 

Total  book  cost 

23.33 

23.72 

16.62 

16.63 

19.48 

19.81 

EASTERN  DISTRICT. 


Gross  tons  oroduced 

178.194 

138,612 

103,146 

170,259 

182,051 

772,363 

Pig  iron  and  scrap 

$18.59 
.58 
.03 
1.53 
1.23 
.11 
.27 
.67 
.23 

.55 
.07 

$19.59 
.76 

$16.91 
.80 

$16.83 
.49 

$16.77 
.65 

$17.73 

IdnganiMfe  .....ttt-tt 

.64 

Tftln^tOOe  .........rr-.r..T 

.01 

Labor 

L15 
L60 
.11 
.21 
.43 
.51 

.46 
.09 

L26 
1.40 
.04 
.15 
.35 
.52 

.47 
.07 

L24 
1.17 
.04 
.12 
.28 
.39 

.31 
.07 

L88 
L17 
.06 
.16 
.36 
.48 

.32 

.06 

1.33 

Fuel 

L39 

Steam 

.07 

Molds  and  stools 

.18 

Materiab  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 
Supplies  and  tools 

.48 
.40 

MisdeUaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
pense  

.43 

Rebuilding  fund 

.06 

23.86 

.59 
1.08 

24.91 

.70 
.49 

21,97 

.76 
.45 

20.94 

.57 
.63 

21.37 

.60 
.51 

33.67 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense   T  .  r  , r 

.es 

Depreciation 

.64 

Total  book  cost 

25.48 

26.10 

23.18 

22.14 

22.47 

33.84 
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Tablb  XI.— Ayxraos  Book  Cost  of  Large  BtsSBHBB  Buxcts,  bt  Districts, 

1902-1906. 

(til  doUan  per  groas  ton.] 

CHICAGO  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
avera«^ 
6yea». 

391,232 

376,840 

460,455 

671,939 

608,856 

2,409,322 

InsotB 

«..J0 

.14 
.35 
.04 
.13 
.03 

.11 

$18.82 
.67 
.18 
.34 
.04 
.12 
.04 

.14 

917.22 
.51 
.19 
.31 
.04 
.17 
.04 

.16 

917.91 
.46 
.18 
.27 
.04 
.12 
.03 

.22 

918.  T8 
.48 
.18 
.28 
.04 
.14 
.08 

.98 

$17.98 

Labor 

.51 

Fuel 

.17 

HtfiBm 

.31 

Rolls 

.04 

Materials  in  repaira  and  maintenance. 
BnppUm  and  tool* 

.13 

.04 

If ieoellaneotis  and  genend  works  ex- 

DQIMA 

.18 

UillAMt.      

18.28 

.77 
1.94 

20.25 

1.26 
1.06 

18.64 

1.30 
.54 

19.23 

.35 
.40 

20.16 

.45 
.93 

19.36 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  misoellaneous  ex- 
pense   T  .  r 

.76 

Depredation 

.92 

Total  book  cost 

20.97 

22.59 

20.48 

19.98 

21.64 

21.04 

LAKE  ERIE  DISTRICT. 


606,044 

509,600 

517,966 

752,676 

1,062,196 

3,430,472 

Tn»t»J ...... ,  T . .  T - 

$17.29 
.57 
.12 
.85 
.04 
.14 
.06 

.16 

$18.45 
.49 
.16 
.41 
.03 
.11 
.04 

.16 

$16.99 
.43 
.13 
.36 
.02 
.14 
.05 

.16 

$15.72 
.39 
.10 
.30 
.62 

.      .11 
.04 

.12 

$16.56 
.39 
.11 
.82 
.68 
.13 
.08 

.18 

$16.85 

Labor 

.44 

Pnel 

.12 

8tmm 

.34 

Rolls 

.08 

Bnpplfm  and  t^n.          

.13 
.04 

MlneUaneoas  and  general  woikB  ex- 

nmm .^........ 

.14 

Uillnvit 

18.72 

.80 
1.45 

19.84 

.93 
.50 

18.28 

L02 
.29 

16.80 

.75 
.29 

17.69 

.84 

.74 

18.00 

Additional  coat: 

penm r , 

.85 

Depreciation 

.66 

Total  book  coet 

20.97 

21.27 

19.50 

17.84 

19.27 

19.60 

VALLEY  DISTRICT. 


Gross  tons  produced 

336,682 

167,825 

386,296 

488,827 

627,217 

2,006,849 

Incots 

$18.03 
.77 
.10 
.40 
.06 
.30 
.08 

.20 

$21.73 
.70 
.15 
.73 
.10 
.82 
.09 

.40 

$17.19 
.48 
.08 
.50 
.04 
.16 
.06 

.11 

$16.79 
.56 
.07 
.42 
.05 
.12 
.06 

.10 

$18.47 
.58 
.60 
.43 
.07 
.18 
.06 

.11 

$18.16 

Lal)or 

.60 

Fuel 

.09 

Rtmm 

.46 

Rolls      

.06 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 
StrppUee  ard  tools 

.19 
.06 

Mfioellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
pense  

.15 

Mill  coat 

20.84 

.47 
.25 

34.22 

.68 
.10 

18.60 

.53 
.06 

18.16 

.40 
.06 

19.99 

.46 
.81 

19.77 

Additional  coat: 

General  and  misoeDaneoaa  ex- 
pense. .  X 

.48 

Deprecistioo 

.17 

Total  book  ocat 

21.56 

26.00 

19.19 

18.61 

30.76 

20  43 
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Table  XI. — ^Avbbaob  Book  Cost  of  Labqb  Bbssbmbb  Billbtb,  bt  Dibtbicxb, 

1902-1906— Continued. 

PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT.    • 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  yean. 

Oroas  tons  produced 

1,182,339 

1,164,658 

1,163,872 

1,436,437 

1,485,236 

6,432,442 

Ingots 

$17.82 
.61 
.06 
.26 
.04 
.22 
.07 

.12 

$18.41 
.59 
.08 
.30 
.02 
.21 
.07 

.15 

$16.41 
.50 
.08 
.27 
.02 
.17 
.07 

.14 

$16.46 
.48 
.07 
.24 
.02 
.15 
.06 

.13 

$17.55 
.53 
.09 
.21 
.03 
.24 
.06 

.16 

$17.30 

Labor 

.52 

Fuel 

.06 

StAfvm . . r 

3S 

Rolls 

.03 

Materials  in  repairs  and  m&tntenanoe 
Supplies  and  fools 

.20 
.07 

pATlftt 

.14 

llfllcoBt 

19.10 

.60 
.60 

19.83 

.46 
.40 

17.66 

.52 
.28 

17.61 

.89 
.64 

18.87 

.43 
.60 

18.50 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miaoellaneous  ex- 

p^gise 

.46 

Depreciation 

.53 

Total  book  cost . ., 

20.29 

20.09 

18.46 

18.64 

19.90 

19.67 

WHEELING  DISTRICT. 


Gross  tons  produced  - .  ....T..Tr, 

817,568 

877,318 

465,327 

764,591 

438,510 

$20.33 
.66 
.08 
.26 
.01 
.16 
.06 

.09 

2,863,304 

Ingots.,.. .....Te^.Tr-r 

$19.57 
.61 
.08 
.31 
.02 
.16 
.04 

.14 

$21.51 
.75 
.11 
.43 
.01 
.16 
.06 

.16 

$17.34 
.65 
.08 
.36 
.02 
.16 
.07 

.12 

$16.94 
.53 
.08 
.27 
.01 
.12 
.06 

.10 

$18.88 

Labor 

.63 

Fuel 

.08 

Btmm ,..,T.  .. 

.32 

Rolls      ;... 

.02 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 
Supplies  and  fools ,.,.,,-,,.-  ^  ^  - 

.16 
.06 

Tiense T.r.....T....-r 

.12 

Mill  cost 

20.03 

.37 
.40 

23.18 

.36 
.28 

18.80 

.44 

.23 

18.10 

.28 
.33 

21.64 

.28 
.58 

20.24 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense  

.34 

.36 

Total  book  cost 

21.70 

23.82 

19.47 

18.71 

22.46 

20.98 

EASTERN  DISTRICT. 


Gross  tons  nroduoed 

196,837 

135,613 

129,378 

150,526 

145,390 

756,644 

Ingots. .............T 

$19.34 
L07 
.14 
.40 
.09 
.35 
.07 

.21 

$19.75 
L06 
.11 
.66 
.06 
.24 
.21 

.10 

$16.81 
.89 
.12 
.49 
.06 
.19 
.20 

.10 

$17.27 
.78 
.15 
.35 
.06 
.17 
.14 

.07 

$20.35 
.91 
.17 
.35 
.05 
.26 
.17 

.07 

$18.76 

Labor. 

96 

Fuel 

.14 

Steam .*.. 

.42 

Rolls 

.06 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

RimnliM*  And  fooLq. 

.26 
.16 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
Dense  ........rT--r 

.12 

Mill  cost 

2L67 

.35 

.74 

22.08 

.32 
.44 

18.86 

.63 

.50 

18.96 

.34 
.40 

22.33 

.35 
.44 

20.86 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense  T 

.38 

.64 

Total  book  cost 

22.76 

22.84 

19.88 

19.81 

23.12 

21.77 
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Tablb  XII. — ^Aybraob  Book  Cost  of  Large  Basic  Open-Hearth  Billets,  by 

Districts,  1902-1906. 

[In  doDan  per  gross  ton.] 

CHICAGO  AND  WESTERN  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Gross  tons  DfodxMwd  ......Tr.i^r* 

M,343 

97,872 

208,739 

364,399 

581,801 

1,319.154 

Ingots 

$17.13 
.64 
.17 
.32 
.02 
.13 
.06 

.18 

S19.90 
.67 
.31 
.46 
.02 
.60 
.06 

.23 

$18.45 
.64 
.41 
.50 
.06 
.29 
.08 

.30 

$19.02 
.71 
.35 
.54 
.04 
.27 
.09 

.29 

$2Q.55 
.53 
.31 
.43 
.04 
.21 
.05 

.22 

$19.58 

Labor 

.61 

Fuel 

.38 

Rtflom 

.46 

RoUs 

.04 

liatariab  in  ropairs  and  maintenance . 
SoppUes  and  tools 

.26 
.07 

HiswUaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

.25 

lliUoost 

18.64 

.79 
1.99 

22.16 

1.52 
.99 

20.73 

1.45 
.24 

21.31 

.50 
.26 

22.34 

.56 
.79 

21.60 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense                                     +  T^T»     -T-        . 

.76 

.64 

Total  book  cost 

21.42 

24.67 

22.V2 

22.07 

23.68 

23.00 

LAKE  ERIE  DISTRICT. 


Gross  tons  nroduoed 

68,914 

75,017 

115,320 

279,461 

432,257 

970,960 

Ingot",  r.T-T T 

.18 
.30 
.05 
.16 
.03 

.13 

$20.80 
.50 
.17 
.38 
.08 
.10 
.08 

.14 

$18.34 
.57 
.19 
.39 
.04 
.18 
.05 

.18 

$18.45 
.65 
.19 
.46 
.06 
.20 
.04 

.24 

.21 
.53 

$19.71 

Lftbor 

.58 

Fuel 

.19 

Ht^jn 

.47 

Rolls 

.03 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance . 
Bnpplim  anrf  fooki , , , , . 

.20 
.04 

.23 

.19 
.04 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
nense 

.21 

Mill  cost 

20.29 

.96 
1.81 

22.15 

1.08 
.59 

19.94 

.96 
.28 

20.29 

.71 
.18 

22.59 

.70 
.71 

21.42 

Additional  cost: 

.78 

Depreciation 

.57 

Total  book  cost 

23.06 

23.82 

21.18 

21.18 

24.00 

22.77 

VALLEY  AND  WHEELING  DISTRICTS. 


Gross  tons  produced . 


Incots 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

Rolls 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Sui»plies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
pense  


MiUoost 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  misoellaneoas  ex- 
pense  « 

Depreciation 


Total  book  cost. 


89,576 


$18.88 
LOO 
.22 
.68 
.03 
.56 
.06 

.21 


2L72 


.47 
.57 


22.76 


277,206 


$23.37 
.89 
.26 
.65 
.04 
.32 
.11 

.44 


26.06 


.64 
.35 


27.07 


348,418 


$17.57 
.57 
.21 
.43 
.05 
.21 
.06 

.21 


19.31 


.78 
.40 


2a  49 


636,031 


$17.37 
.53 
.17 
.37 
.02 
.20 
.06 

.14 


18.86 


.31 
.20 


19.37 


725,250 


$18.41 
.50 
.17 
.36 
.03 
.19 
.04 

.15 


19.85 


.80 
.46 


20.61 


2,076,483 


$18.63 
.60 
.10 
.43 
.03 
.23 
.06 

.20 


20.37 


.43 
.36 


2L16 
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Table  XII. — Avbbaob  Book  Cost  of  Labgb  Basic  Ofbn-Heabth  Billets,  bt 
Dlstricts,  1902^1906— Continued. 


PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
aveta«e, 
6  yean. 

Gross  tons  oroduced 

419,131 

891,561 

1,349,104 

2,062,750 

2,476,183 

7,198.809 

Ingots 

118.63 
.50 
.0« 
.30 
.03 

.ao 

.06 
.10 

S18.68 
.67 
.10 
.32 
.03 
.22 
.06 

.12 

$15.54 
.46 
.08 
.31 
.02 
.17 
.06 

.11 

$15.96 
.47 
.09 
.24 
.02 
.16 
.04 

.11 

$17. 75 
.46 
.08 
.21 
.03 
.18 
.04 

.18 

$16.96 

Labor 

.47 

Fuel 

.06 

Steam 

.25 

RoUs 

.08 

Materials  In  repairs  and  maintenance 
Supplies  and  Cools 

.18 
.05 

pense 

.11 

Milloost 

19.90 

.37 
.48 

19.99 

.48 
.49 

16.74 

.48 
.27 

17.08 

.20 

.31 

18.8$ 

.86 
.87 

18.16 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  mJacellaneoos  ex- 
pense  

.87 

Depredation 

.36 

Total  book  cott 

ao.75 

20.96 

17.49 

17.68 

19.  i9 

18.88 

EASTERN  DISTRICT. 


176,976 

426,810 

340,188 

325,375 

337,964 

1,606.313 

Ingots 

$24.59 
.76 
.28 
.46 
.11 
.16 
.04 

.26 

$24.88 
.70 
.36 
.44 
.10 
.23 
.06 

.21 

$19.92 
.73 
.32 
.41 
.13 
.46 
.13 

.20 

$20.56 
.65 
.27 
.36 
.15 
.29 
.10 

.19 

$23.81 
.68 
.32 
.39 
.21 
.36 
.09 

.28 

$2188 

SSr/.;":::::::::::::::::::;:::::: 

.70 

Fuel 

.32 

Steam 

.41 

Bolls 

.14 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 
Supplies  and  tools 

.30 
.06 

pense 

.81 

Mill  cost 

26.66 

.78 
1.31 

26.97 

.80 
.34 

22.30 

.63 
.33 

22.67 

.64 

.86 

26.08 

.68 
.67 

25.04 

Additional  cost: 

PMise 

.67 

Depredation 

.64 

Total  book  cost 

28.74 

28.11 

23.26 

23.97 

27.37 

26.35 

SOUTHERN  DISTRICT.! 


Gross  tons  nroduced 

145,729 

125,805 

35,199 

46,279 

362,012 

Ingotfl 

$19.74 
1.22 
.11 
.22 
.04 
.68 
.06 

.22 

$21.82 
1.13 
.12 
.27 

$19.57 
.69 
.07 
.22 
.02 
.40 
.04 

.15 

$21.38 
.78 
.09 
.23 
.02 
.37 
.04 

.16 

$20.68 

Labor 

1.06 

Fort 

.10 

Steam 

.31 

Rolls 

.03 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 
Supplies  and  ioolsr 

.60 
.07. 

.18 

.48 

.06 

.19 

Mill  cost 

22.14 

24.09 

31.16 

23.06 
.70 

88.85 

Additional  ooet: 

TMfifle.. .'. 

.09 

Total  book  cost 

22.14 

24.09 

21.16 

23.76 

22.94 

I  No  prodoftion  repon«d  to  190A. 
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Tablb  XIII.-— Avbbaob  Book  Cost  of  Small  Bessbmsr  Biulsts,  bt  Distbicts, 

1902-1906. 

Pii  doOMi  pir  POM  talk] 
CmCAOO  DI8TKICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

dfogg  tons  pfo()voed .  ^ 

184,666 

96,617 

26,914 

25,858 

106,890 

880,954 

iBfW^ 

S16.89 
.78 
.14 
.50 
.10 
.16 
.06 

.11 

$18.59 
.83 
.15 
.43 
.09 
.16 
.06 

.18 

$16.99 
.78 
.15 
.40 
.09 
.24 
.06 

.14 

$17.46 
.71 
.14 
.37 
.09 
.13 
.06 

.13 

$18.66 
.78 
.14 
.38 
.07 
.16 
.06 

.13 

$17.88 

iSoor     

.79 

Fuel    

.14 

Steam 

.44 

Rolls 

.00 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 
Bnpplies  and  wols      

.16 
06 

MfsneUaneons  and  general  works  ex- 

TMttian - 

.12 

•F*'""*' 

Mill  cost 

18.73 

.80 
1.90 

20.44 

1.34 
1.14 

18.85 

1.64 
.64 

19.08 

.46 
.52 

20.87 

.62 
1.29 

19.63 

Additional  oost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense  

.91 

1.40 

Total  book  oofft r  -  -  - 

21.62 

22.92 

21.08 

20.06 

22.28 

21.94 

VALLEY  DISTRICT. 


130,843 

148,368 

160,784 

242,962 

228,469 

901,43$ 

Ingots      ,,^ 

$17.36 
.84 
.07 
.67 
.14 
.51 
.12 

.34 

$20.25 
.77 
.12 
.93 
.11 
.40 
.12 

.45 

$15.11 
.65 
.08 
.66 
.04 
.14 
.10 

.39 

$15.09 
.62 
.07 
.46 
.07 
.10 
.08 

.29 

$15.96 
.54 
.07 

.07 
.U 
.10 

.24 

$16.49 

I^3)or"   

.68 

Fuel      

.08 

Steam.  ....^ 

.66 

Itolls      

.00 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 
Sinmliefl  and  tools 

.22 
.10 

Miaoellaneoiii  and  genaral  works  ol- 

nmiJM 

.38 

Milloost 

20.06 

.44 
.43 

28.15 

.66 
.82 

17.06 

.53 
.32 

16.67 

.28 
.26 

17.60 

.40 
.49 

18.60 

pense.  .^.-^ 

.44 

.36 

Total   book  cost  .....r^r r... 

20.92 

24.12 

17.91 

17.21 

18.39 

19.30 

PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT. 


ITtWMe*  tnnji  iimduAAd 

300,756 

239,212 

227,957 

296,350 

301,528 

1,366,803 

Ingots        rT» --- 

$17.37 
.65 
.06 
.41 
.05 
.35 
.08 

.11 

$17.75 
.75 
.07 
.51 
.04 
.31 
.09 

.16 

$16. 13 
.65 
.06 
.44 
.03 
.23 
.09 

.15 

$15.76 
.61 
.06 
.42 
.06 
.20 
.07 

.17 

•":2 

.06 
.39 
.07 
.80 
.07 

.19 

$16.85 

T^^r -T 

.65 

Fuel       

.06 

Steam 

.43 

Rolls. 

.06 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 
Simnlies  and  tools. ... 

.28 
.06 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

TMnUie  ...,,.  -r TT--^ 

.16 

Mill  coat 

19.08 

.38 
.40 

19.  $7 

.89 
.46 

17.78 

.82 

.28 

17.34 

.18 
.48 

1$.08 

.27 
.41 

18.66 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense         .           -TT- 

.29 

Depreciation 

.41 

Total  book  cost 

19.81 

20.61 

18.88 

18.00 

19.61 

19.26 
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Table  XIV.— Ayeraob  Book  €k>8T  of  Bsssbmer  Sheet  Babs,  bt  Distbiotb, 

1902-1006. 

(In  doUaiB  per  groM  toLJ  , 

VALLEY  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1002 

1903 

1904 

1006 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

GroBS tons DrodiiowJ  ..t-, 

358.000 

402,131 

657,650 

635,360 

666,922 

2,720,053 

Ingots 

116.77 
.73 
.00 
.A5 
.05 
.31 
.07 

118.31 
.72 
.10 
.75 
.05 
.35 
.08 
.32 

S15.37 
.54 
.07 
.57 
.02 
.16 
.06 
.30 

$14.74 
.46 
.06 
.46 
.06 
.13 
.05 
.23 

S16.23 
.48 
.07 
.42 
.07 
.16 
.05 
.21 

$16.06 

Labor. 

.56 

Fuel 

.07 

Steam 

.54 

Rolls 

.06 

Materials  in  repairt  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

.20 
.06 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. . 

.26 

Mill  cost 

18.83 

.41 
.49 

20.68 

.59 
.55 

17.00 

.53 
.32 

16.18 

.27 
.26 

17.69 

.38 
.47 

17.80 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense. . . . 
Depreciation 

.42 
.40 

Total  book  cost 

19.83 

21.82 

17.94 

16.71 

18.54 

18.62 

PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT. 


Gross  tons  produoed 

31,646 

32,507 

127,773 

88,023 

53,747 

333,696 

Ingots r 

$16.11 
.57 
.06 
.35 
.03 
.19 
.05 
.15 

$17. 49 
.69 
.08 
.44 
.02 
.24 
.04 
.19 

$15. 11 
.61 
.06 
.33 
.02 
.21 
.08 
.19 

$15.68 
.65 
.06 
.40 
.05 
.15 
.03 
.22 

$16.35 
.60 
.05 
.36 
.00 
.20 
.03 
.23 

$15.79 

Labor 

.59 

Fuel 

.06 

Btmm T . 

.37 

Rolls 

.04 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Buppllefl  and  wob . ; 

.19 
.03 

.20 

uni  MMt 

17.51 

.42 
.52 

19.19 

.54 
.50 

16.56 

.51 
.81 

17.14 

.84 
.27 

17.91 

.41 
.51 

17.27 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense. .. . 

.45 
.87 

Total  book  cost 

18.46 

20.23 

17.38 

17.75 

18.83 

18.09 

WHEELING  DISTRICT. 


Gross  tons nroduoed ......t..rT^T.T 

174,445 

345,813 

271,002 

453,711 

609,053 

1,754,024 

Tngot9.,.,...Tr. - 

$17.42 
.74 
.04 
.48 
.07 
.23 
.09 
.24 

$18.61 
.63 
.04 
.32 
.04 
.19 
.00 
.24 

$15.76 
.55 
.04 
.47 
.04 
.16 
.07 
.25 

$16.19 
.53 
.04 
.47 
.05 
.15 
.07 
.22 

$17.91 
.57 
.06 
.51 
.08 
.20 
.00 
.23 

$17.18 

Labor. 

.» 

Fuel, 

.05 

Hteam    

.46 

Rolls 

.06 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

.18 
.08 

.24 

Mill  cost 

19.31 

.42 
.60 

20.16 

.57 
.53 

17.34 

.54 
.82 

17.72 

.80 
.28 

10.65 

.45 
.56 

18.88 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  misoeUaneons  expense. .. . 
Depzedatkm 

.44 
.44 

Total  book  cost 

20.28 

2L26 

18.20 

18.80 

20.66 

19.71 
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Table  XV. — ^Avsraqe  Book  Cost  of  Open-Hbarth  Sheet  Babs,  by  Districts^ 

1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

CHICAGO  AND  VALLEY  DISTRICTS.* 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Gross  tons  produced 

24,117 

13,868 

50,607 

88,502 

Tngnt5 

S24.32 
1.44 
.56 
.97 
.24 
.57 
.11 
.75 

$19.77 

2.21 

.91 

1.45 

:S 

.37 
1.07 

$18.00 
1.08 
.59 
.52 
.11 
.33 
.06 
.30 

$20.00 

Labor 

1.30 

Fuel 

.63 

Bt4Hi*n 

.79 

Rolls 

.19 

Haterials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

.40 

Supplies  9J}^  t/»ols .....  X 

.12 

Miscellaneous  and  genual  worlu  expense. . 

.54 

uni  ««it  

28.96 

.82 
.76 

26.55 

.20 
.12 

20.99 

.66 
.40 

24.  OS 

Additional  cost: 

.64 

Depreciation .". 

.45 

Total  book  cost 

30.54 

26.87 

22.06 

25.12 

PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT. 


Gross  tons  produced 

165,036 

105,259 

180,320 

220,453 

235,211 

906,270 

Labor 

$22.62 
.85 
.20 
.67 
.09 
.21 
.09 
.53 

$23.73 
.83 
.22 
.58 
.04 
.21 
.00 
.46 

$18.55 
.65 
.17 
.47 
.06 
.15 
.05 
.33 

$18.45 
.64 
.15 
.60 
.05 
.17 
.04 
.27 

$20.98 
.64 
.18 
.78 
.04 
.21 
.04 
.10 

$20.70 
.71 

Fuel 

.18 

Steam 

.63 

Rolls 

.06 

Haterials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

.10 
.06 

Hlscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. . 

.34 

Mill  nost 

25.20 

.91 
.81 

26.16 

.96 
.67 

20.43 

.57 
.14 

20.37 

.48 
.21 

23.06 

.54 
.32 

22  06 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  e3q)ense. .. . 
Depreciation 

.67 
.42 

Total  book  cost 

26.98 

27.79 

21.14 

21.06 

23.02 

24.05 

WHEELING  DISTRICT. 


Gross  tons  produced 

17,224 

$24.69 
1.92 
.85 
.35 
.21 
.20 
.01 
.24 

10,438 

$26.81 
1.92 
1.11 
.53 
.11 
.54 
.04 
.25 

16,480 

$21.02 
1.70 
.72 
.48 
.06 
.22 
.03 
.27 

40,122 

$22.39 
1.70 
.60 
.52 
.09 
.41 
.08 
.58 

62,937 

$24.28 
1.52 
.57 
.58 
.08 
.31 
.08 
.60 

156,201 

$23.81 

1.68 

67 

Ingots 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

.52 

10 

Rolls 

Haterials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

.34 
06 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. . 

.4S 

Mill  cost 

28.47 

31.31 

24.50 

26.27 

28.02 

27.66 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense 

Depreciation .\ 

.18 

.02 

Total  book  cost 

28.47 

31.49 

24.50 

26.27 

28.02 

27  68 

I  No  production  reported  for  1002  and  1006. 
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Table  XVI.— Average  Book  Cost  op  Heavy  Rails,  by  Districts,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 
CHICAGO  AND  WESTERN  DISTRICT. 


■1                                  '                         = 
Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Gross  tons  produced 

841,856 

801,882 

619,333 

918,056 

890,584 

4,071,711 

Ingots .,..^,^.^,^,,,,^,, 

$16.82 
1.19 
.13 
.50 
.14 
.19 
.10 
.19 

118.58 
1.13 
.13 
.53 
.11 
.20 
.09 
.21 

$16.89 
1.07 
.14 
.48 
.08 
.21 
.09 
.21 

$17.07 
1.00 
.15 
.51 
.09 
.20 
.09 
.20 

$18.71 
1.09 
.20 
.52 
.09 
.28 
.11 
.19 

$17.78 

Labor 

1.10 

Fuel 

.15 

Steam 

.51 

Rolls 

.10 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

.21 
.10 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense.. 

.20 

Mill  cost 

19.26 

.90 
•       1.75 

20.98 

1.47 
1.03 

19. 17 

1.61 
.54 

19.91 

.57 
.40 

21.19 

.68 
1.03 

20.15 

Additional  cost: 

Generafand  miscellaneous  expense. . . . 
Depreciation 

.98 
.97 

Total  book  cost 

21.91 

23.48 

21.22 

20.88 

22.90 

22.10 

LAKE  ERIE  DISTRICT. 


Gross  tons  produced • 

96,286 

142.203 

291,015 

511,065 

633,832 

1,674,401 

Inerots • 

$18.07 
2.37 
.41 
.96 
.14 
.32 
.22 
.62 

$21.83 
2.28 
.37 
1.28 
.16 
.48 
.19 
.56 

$19. 44 
1.58 
.18 
.91 
.21 
.40 
.07 
.62 

$18.63 
1.27 
.12 
.39 
.26 
.24 
.09 
.39 

$18.78 
1.01 
.11 
.38 
.24 
.23 
.05 
.33 

$19.07 

iXr......:..!!;. ..:;.: 

L37 

Fuel 

.16 

Steam 

.50 

Rolls 

.23 

Materials  In  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

.20 
.09 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. . 

.43 

Mill  cost.' 

23.01 

.80 
1.31 

27.16 

1.30 
.24 

23.41 

.65 
.01 

21.39 

.62 
.02 

21.13 

.56 
.70 

2128 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense. . . . 
Depreciation 

.67 
.37 

Total  book  cost..... 

25.12 

28.69 

24.07 

22.03 

22.39 

23.27 

VALLEY  DISTRICT. » 


Gross  tons  produced 

314.476 

319,659 

1    160,789 

249,793 

1,044,717 

IrigotS  ......T.. - 

$17.44 
1.08 
.06 
.51 
.17 
.38 
.08 
.29 

$19. 12 
1.12 
.08 
.67 
.15 
.25 
.09 
.30 

$15.91 
1.23 
.08 
.41 
.15 
.22 
.07 
.29 

$16.67 
.99 
.08 
.29 
.16 
.17 
.06 
.29 

$17.54 

Labor     

1.09 

Fuel  

.07 

Bteam  .  •  .  .. 

.46 

Rolls                                     

.16 

Mateiiais'  in  repaira  and  maintenance 

Rimnllpjt  and  tools    

.27 

.08 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. . 

.29 

Mill  cost 

20.01 

.43 
.52 

21.68 

.62 
.57 

18.36 

.32 
.25 

18.71 

.43 
.52 

19.96 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense. . . . 
Denreciation    

.47 

.49 

Total  book  cost 

20.96 

22.87 

18.03 

19.66 

20.92 

*■  No  production  reported  tat  1904. 
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Tablb   XVI. — AvBRAOB   BooK   Cost   op   Heavy   Rails,    by   Districts.   1902- 

1906— Continued. 

PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

Total  and 

190(3       average, 

5  years. 

Gross  tons Droduoed 

709,678 

723,578 

548,583 

717,314 

762,949     3,462,102 

116.35 
1.04 
.09 
.28 
.11 
.23 
.07 
.29 

$17. 10 
1.08 
.10 
.31 
.11 
.14 
.07 
.35 

115.68 
1.05 
.08 
.27 
.13 
.15 
.10 
.38 

116. 13 
1.01 
.07 
.19 
.12 
.15 
.08 
.36 

117.78  ,        116.67 

Labor          

1.05  1            1.05 

Fuel       

.07                .08 

St6aiii 

.24 
.12 
.24 
.07 

.26 

Rolls     

.12 

Materials  in  reimirs  and  maintenance 

8uppllw»  and  tool^ . , , ,  ^ . . . , 

.18 
.08 

.36 

.34 

18.78 

Mill  cost 

18.46 

.45 
.55 

19.26 

.55 
.51 

17.84 

.56 
.33 

18.11 

.31 
.29 

19.93 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense.. . . 
Depreciation 

.45  1              .46 
.56                .45 

Total  book  cost r  -,.  ^ 

19.46 

20.32 

18.73 

18.71 

20.94  '           19.60 

EASTERN   DISTRICT. 


Gross  tons  nroduoed 

701,793 

710,014 

458,448 

652,609 

n8.72 
1.34 
.15 
.51 
.28 
.28 
.13 
.24 

759,272 

$21.28 
1.32 
.15 
.50 
.26 
.37 
.16 

.     .26 

3,280,226 

Ingots - 

S2n.29 
1.75 
.15 
.56 
.32 
.40 
.12 
.43 

r21.50 
1.56 
.16 
.61 
.27 
.34 
.14 
.33 

S17.24 
1.42 
.15 
.60 
.27 
.28 
.16 
.26 

$20.04 

Labor    

1  48 

Fuel 

.15 

Steam 

.56 

Rolls 

.28 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

fiuDDlies  and  tools 

.34 

14 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. . 

.31 

M»i  c"«t  

24.02 

.36 
.65 

24.91 

.36 
.51 

20.38 

.45 
.52 

21.65 

.39 
1.17 

24.30 

.39 
.86 

23.30 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  misoeUaneous  expense. .. . 
Depreciation 

.38 
.76 

Total  book  cost • 

25.03 

25.78 

21.35 

23.21 

25.55 

24  44 

SOUTHERN   DISTRICT. 


Gross  tons  nroduced 

3,.'J0S 

39,039 

124,496 

163,853 

156,160 

4.S7, 146 

Ingots 

$20.  o5 
4.RS 
.16 
•      .83 
.06 
1.33 
.26 
.91 

$23.48 
3.65 
.16 
.60 
.01 
1.41 
.38 
.53 

$19.66 
2.18 
.11 
.51 
.12 
.79 
.13 
.51 

$20.33 
2.02 
.09 
.48 
.12 
.80 
.15 
.39 

$22.-23 
2.32 
.11 
.52 
.12 
.74 
.14 
.38 

$21.02 

2.31 

11 

l^bor    

Fuel 

Steam  . . , . 

.52 
.11 
.83 
.16 
.43 

Rolls 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Mill  cost 

28.98 

30.22 

24.01 

24.38 

26.  .56 
.81 

25.49 
26 

Additional  ooet: 

Depredation ^. 

Total  book  ooet 

28.98 

30.22 

24.01 

24.38 

27.37 

25  75 
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Table  XVII.— -Average  Cost  op  Lake  Ore  at  Lower  Lake  Ports,  Exclupino 
Profits  on  Intercompany  Royalty,  All,  Large,  and  Small  Gompaniss, 
1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

ALL  COMPANIES. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6year8. 

Gross  tons  produced ..... 

19,579,601 

19,615,071 

13,922,801 

34,819,424 

28,431,841 

106,268,728 

lAbor             

•0.53 
.18 
.02 
.02 
.12 
.23 

.20 
.02 
.03 
.14 
.22 

10.42 
.20 
.02 
.04 
.16 
.23 

.02 
.03 
.15 
.22 

.02 
.08 
.17 
.26 

90,45 

SuDDlies 

.17 

RepAirs 

.02 

Expense r 

.Ot 

Depredation  and  stripping. . . . 
RoTaltr 

.15 

.23 

Cost  at  nine 

1.10 
.64 
.76 

1.12 
.66 
.80 

1.06 
.66 
.70 

.96 
.67 
.73 

1.06 
.60 

.73 

1.06 

Rail  freight t 

.67 

Lakefielght 

.74 

Total 

2.40 
.18 

2.68 
.16 

2.42 
.18 

2.36 
.18 

2.47 
.14 

2.46 

General  charges 

.16 

Total  cost  at  lower  Lake 
Tiorta 

2.97 

2.74 

2.60 

2.49 

2.61 

2.62 

LARGE  COMPANIES. 


Gross  tons  produced 

16,973,899 

15,575,627 

10,874,366 

19.973.040 

22,624,121 

84,920,942 

Labor  

10.63 
.18 
.02 
.02 
.14 
.23 

10.61 
.19 
.02 
.03 
.16 
.24 

10.41 
.19 
.02 
.03 
.18 
.23 

•0.37 
.16 
.02 
.02 
.18 
.22 

10.39 
.16 
.02 
.02 
.19 
.25 

10.44 

Rnnnlies     .......^-r-- 

.17 

Repairs 

ios* 

Expense 

.08 

Depreciation  and  stripping. . . . 
Rovaltv 

.17 
.23 

Cost  at  mine 

1.12 
.66 
.75 

1.15 
.67 
.80 

L06 
.68 
.70 

.96 
.70 
.73 

L03 
.73 
.73 

LOS 

Rail  freight 

.69 

l^ake  freight       ..-r^- 

.74 

Total       

2.63 
.18 

2.62 
.16 

2.44 
.19 

2.39 
.13 

2.48 
.16 

2.48 

GfBMral  charges .  .r 

.16 

ToUl  cost  at  lower  Lake 

2.71 

2.78 

2.63 

2.62 

2.64 

2.64 

i****  ^ 

SMALL  COMPANIES. 


Grom  tons  nroduoed  .   . . . ,  ^  ^  - 

3,606.602 

3.939,644 

3,048,536 

4,846.384 

6.907,730 

31.347,786 

Labor      

.03 
.06 
.03 
.19 

.03 
.06 
.04 
.19 

•0.46 
.20 
.03 
.06 
.06 
.23 

.03 
.06 
.04 
.23 

•0.50 
.18 
.03 
.07 
.09 
.32 

10.60 

SuDDlies 

.30 

Repairs i. .--,-, 

.08 

Exi>eni» - 

.06 

Depreoiatfon  and  stripping. . . . 
Royidty 

.06 
.31 

Cost  at  mine 

LOO 
.66 
.74 

LOO 
.60 
.81 

L04 
.68 
.70 

.99 
.57 
.73 

LOO 
.69 
.73 

1.06 

Rafl  freight 

.68 

Lakefrdlght 

.74 

Total      

2.35 
.16 

2.47 
.14 

2.32 
.16 

2.29 
.11 

^S 

3.87 

General  charms 

.13 

Total  cost  at  lower  Late 
ports 

2.50 

3.61 

2.48 

2.40 

2.60 

3.49 

L 
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Table  XVIII.— Avekagk   Book   Cost   of    Spbcifibd    Gokk,   All    Companies, 

1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  net  ton.] 

OONNELLSVILLE  BEEHIVE  COKE. 


Item. 

1903 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

Net  tons  produced 

9,928,379 

8,824,376 

8,446,507 

11,824,871 

12,843,114 

51,867,247 

Labor 

11.00 
.16 
.05 
.08 
.18 
.01 

$1.08 
.16 
.06 
.09 
.15 
.01 

10.88 
.15 
.06 
.08 
.18 
.02 

10.94 
.15 
.06 
.07 
.23 
.02 

90.96 
.16 
.06 
.07 
.20 
.01 

10.07 

Mftt4»iiaii| 

.15 

Repairs 

.06 

General  expense 

.08 

Depreciation 

.19 

Royalty 

.01 

Total 

1.48 
04 

1.55 
.08 

1.37 
.03 

1.47 
.03 

1.46 
.08 

1.46 

Less  credits 

.08 

Book  cost  at  ovens 

1.44 

1.52 

1.34 

1.44 

1.43 

1.43 

POCAHONTAS  BEEHIVE  COKE. 


Net  tons  produced 

478,066 

498,026 

760,649 

1,200,644 

1,233,011 

4,170,396 

Labor 

11.14 
.10 
.06 
.09 
.10 
.13 

11.34 
.11 
.06 
.09 
.09 
.13 

$1.24 
.14 
.02 
.07 
.08 
.13 

$1.25 
.16 
.03 
.07 
.07 
.13 

$1.80 
.17 
.04 
.11 
.07 
.14 

$1  26 

Matpfiab , ,. 

.14 

Repairs 

04 

General  expense 

.09 

BeptQCiation 

.08 

Rovaltv           

13 

Book  cost  at  ovens 

1.62 

1.82 

1.68 

1.70 

1.83 

1  74 

BY-PRODUCT  COKE.i 


Net  tons  produced  ......r..*..^ 

29,310 

224,750 

315,200 

614,940 

1,084,200 



Labor. 

10.60 
.17 
.08 
.23 

10.54 
.14 
.04 
.18 
.06 

$0.46 
.10 
.11 
.11 
.07 

10.87 
.31 
.16 
.12 
.17 

$0.67 
21 

tf AtAHf^U               

Repairs ' 

.12 

Oftnftral  expon.se 

14 

Deproclation i 

n 

Royalty 

Total 

1.08 
.65 

.96 
.51 

.85 
.63 

1.63 
.71 

1.25 
.64 

Value  of  by-products 

Total 

.43 
1  42 

.45 
1.14 

.22 
1.21 

.92 
1.50 

.61 
1.33 

Costofcoal 

Total 

1.85 
1.28 

1.59 
1.41 

1.43 
1.24 

2.42 
1.69 

1.94 
1.49 

Fretgbt 

Book  cost  at  ovens 

3.13 

3.00 

2.67 

4.11 

3.43 

&  No  production  reported  for  1902. 
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Table  XIX. — Average   Cost  of  Bessemer  Pio  Iron,  Excluding  Transfer 

Profits,  All,  Large,  and  Small  Companies,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  too.] 

ALL  COMPANIES. 


Item. 

1902 

1003 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Gross  tons  produced 

8,037,809 

7,628,341 

7,256,498 

10,117,429 

11,271,393 

44,311,530 

Net  metallic  mixture 

16.22 

2.98 

.42 

.85 

.14 

.16 
.14 

.21 
.15 
.03 

16.07 

3.32 

.44 

.85 
.15 

.15 
.14 

.26 
.17 
.03 

16.34 

3.05 

.41 

.70 

.11 

.12 
.11 

.26 
.15 
.03 

$5.91 

3.30 

.42 

.67 

.07 

.11 
.10 

.25 
.20 
.03 

16.05 

3.61 

.44 

.66 

.07 

.11 
.11 

.23 

.19 
.03 

$6.10 
3.28 

Coke 

T-imestonft . , 

.43 

Labor 

.73 

Steam 

.10 

Materials  in  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance   

.13 

Supplies  and  tools 

.12 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works 
expense                  »                   . 

24 

Heliningand  renewals.. ."... 

.18 

Contingent  fund 

.03 

Furnace  cost 

11.30 

.36 
.60 

11.58 

.48 

.38 

11.28 

.49 
.23 

11.06 

.24 
.28 

11.50 

.34 
.47 

1L34 

Addltlohalcost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense   

.37 

Depreciation 

.39 

Total  cost 

12.26 

12.44 

12.00 

11.58 

12.31 

12.10 

LARGE  COMPANIES. 


Gross  tons  produced 

7,593.240 

7,146,664 

6,691.109 

9,188,979 

10,253,258 

40,873,250 

Net  metallic  mixture 

$6.17 

2.95 

.42 

.82 

.14 

.17 
.13 

.21 
.14 
.03 

$6.01 

3.18 

.44 

.80 

.15 

.16 
.13 

.26 
.15 
.03 

$6.27 

3.01 

.41 

.66 

.10 

.13 
.11 

.26 
.15 
.03 

$5.81 

3.21 

.42 

.62 

.07 

.11 
.10 

.25 
.19 
.03 

$5.91 

3.47 

.44 

.60 

.07 

.12 
.11 

.23 

.19 
.03 

$6.01 
3.19 

Coke 

Limestone 

.43 

Labor 

.60 

Steam 

.11 

Materials  in  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance   

.13 

Supplies  and  tools 

.11 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works 
expense » 

.24 

Relining  and  renewals. 

.17 

Continf^t  fund 

.03 

Furnace  cost 

1L18 

.38 
.63 

11.31 

.52 
.40 

11.12 

.53 
.24 

ia8i 

.27 
.29 

11.17 

.37 
.50 

11.11 

Additional  cost 

General  and  misoeUanoous  ex- 
pense   

.40 

Depreciation 

.42 

Total  cost 

12,19 

12.23 

11.89 

n.87 

12.04 

11.93 

SMALL  COMPANIES. 


Gross  tons  produced 

444.629 

481,677 

565,380 

928.450 

1,018,135 

3,438,280 

Net  metallic  mixture .....•• 

$7.10 

3.64 

.45 

1.42 

.09 

.04 
.20 

.19 
.28 

$7.00 

5.46 

.50 

1.49 

.13 

.06 
.25 

.27 
.34 
.01 

$7.05 

3.59 

.46 

1.11 

.12 

.06 
.14 

.37 
.22 
.01 

$6.88 
4.12 

.48 
L20 

.07 

.06 
.15 

.27 
.24 
.01 

$7.50 

4.98 

.54 

L21 

.05 

.04 

.13 

.23 
.20 
.01 

$7.14 

Coke 

4.41 

Limestone 

.49 

Labor 

L26 

Steam 

.08 

Materials  in  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance   

.00 

Supplies  and  tools 

.16 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works 
expense 

.26 

Relining  and  renewals.... 

.25 

Contingent  fund . ,', ...... 

.01 

Fomace  cost 

13.41 

15.51 

13.13 

.02 
.15 

13.48 

14.80 

14.12 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pons^                

Depreciation 

.05 

.10 

.10 

.09 

Total  cost 

13.46 

15.51 

13.30 

13.58 

14.99 

14.21 
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Tablb  XX.— Avbragb  Cost  op  Basic  Pio  Iron,  Excluding  Transfer  Profits, 
All,  Large,  and  Shall  Companies,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

ALL  COMPANIES. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Gross  tons  Dsoduced 

1.020,054 

966,902 

1,589,071 

2,627,326 

2,958,332 

9,161,685 

Nftt  mi^tAllic  mixturo               •..••••••• 

$6.76 
2.42 
.46 
.71 
.13 
.13 
.11 

.18 
.13 
.02 

S6.67 
2.74 
.49 
.74 
.17 
.15 
.10 

.29 
.16 
.02 

16.90 
2.43 
.44 
.65 
.12 
.12 
.07 

.24 
.17 
.02 

16.49 
2.82 
.46 
.60 
.09 
.10 
.10 

.25 
.17 
.02 

16.73 
3.09 
.50 
.55 
.08 
.10 
.10 

.23 
.20 
.02 

S6.68 

Coke 

2.79 

Limestone 

.47 

I^bor                

.00 

Steam 

.10 

MaterialB  in  repairs  and  maintenance.. 
SuppliM  and  tools - 

.11 
.10 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
pen^  ■, 

.24 

'RAlininff  and  renewals 

.18 

Contincent  fund 

.02 

Furnace  cost        *  

11.05 

.27 
.32 

11.53 

.35 
.32 

11.06 

.38 
.20 

a.  10 

.21 
.18 

1L60 

.25 
.29 

11.30 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense 
Depreciation 

.27 
.25 

Total  cost 

11.64 

12.20 

11.64 

11.49 

12.14 

11.82 

LARGE  COMPANIES. 


Gross  tons  nroduced 

949,032 

868,190 

1,482,104 

2,427,257 

2,739,909 

8,466,492 

Net  metallic  mixture 

16.87 
2.34 
.45 
.64 
.12 
.13 
.10 

.19 
.13 
.02 

16.70 
2.54 
.46 
.63 
.15 
.15 
.07 

.28 
.15 
.02 

16.96 
2.37 
.43 
.53 
.10 
.10 
.07 

.24 
.17 
.02 

$6.47 
2.72 
.44 
.58 
.07 
.10 
.11 

.24 

.18 
.02 

$6.67 
2.97 
.49 
.53 
.06 
.10 
.10 

.22 
.20 
.02 

$6.09 

Coke         

2.68 

Limestone 

.46 

Labor       

.57 

Steam                 

.00 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. . 
Supplies  and  tools 

.11 
.00 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

PQIXSQ 

.23 

RAlinfnff  n.nd  ranewalji . .    

.17 

Contingent  fund .••....... 

.02 

Furnace  cost 

10.99 

.29 
.34 

U.15 

.38 
.33 

10.99 

.39 
.22 

10.93 

.21 
.19 

U.36 

.25 
.29 

U.ll 

Additional  cost: 

Depreciation 

.2ff 
.26 

Total  cost 

n.62 

11.86 

11.60 

1L33 

n.90 

n.65 

SMALL  COMPANIES. 


Gross  tons Droduc6Cl. .•••••••••••.••••. 

71,022 

98,712 

106,967 

200,069 

218,423 

695, 193 

Net  metallic  mixture ..• 

$5.32 
3.46 
.58 
L68 
.30 
.10 
.08 

.09 
.20 

$6.40 
4.56 
.69 
1.72 
.39 
.17 
.28 

.40 
.27 

$6.16 
3.21 
.57 
.84 
.30 
.38 
.10 

.27 
.21 
.01 

$6.70 
4.07 
.66 
.90 
.30 
.13 
.08 

.34 
.10 

$7.48 
4.62 
.63 
.80 
.30 
.14 
.08 

.34 
.25 

$6.68 

Coke         ...- 

4.11 

Limestone  

.64 

Labor 

L06 

Steam 

.31 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance.. 
SuDDlies  and  tools 

.17 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
pense 

.31 

Relinine  and  renewals     

.20 

Contingent  fund 

Furnace  cont    

11.81 

14.88 

.07 
.22 

12.05 
.25 

13.28 
.16 

14.64 

.18 
.40 

13.59 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense 
Depreciation                    

.15 

.16 

Total  cost 

11.81 

15.17 

12.30 

13.44 

15.22 

13.90 
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Table  XXI. — ^Average  Cost  op  Bessemer  and  Basic  Pig  Iron  Gombinbd, 
Excluding  Transfer  Profits,  All,  Large,  and  Small  Companies,  I902-I906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 
ALL  COMPANIES. 


Item. 

19Q2 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

Gross  tons  Droduced 

9,057,923 

8,595,243 

8,845,569 

12,744,755 

14,229,725 

53,473,216 

Net  metallic  mixture 

$6.28 

2.92 

.42 

.84 

.14 

.16 
.13 

.21 
.15 
.02 

$6.14 

3.28 

.45 

.84 

.16 

.16 
.13 

.27 
.16 
.03 

$6.43 
2.94 

'.67 
.11 

.12 
.10 

.26 
.16 
.03 

$6.03 

3.20 

.43 

.66 

.08 

.10 
.10 

.25 
.19 
.03 

$6.19 

8.60 

46 

.63 

.07 

.11 
.10 

.23 
.20 
.08 

$6.20 
3  20 

CJoke 

Limestone 

44 

Labor 

71 

Steam 

.10 

Materials  in  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance  

.13 

Supplies  and  tools 

11 

expanse 

.24 

Relining  and  renewals 

.18 

€k>ntlngent  fund 

.03 

Furnace  cost 

11.27 

.35 

.67 

11.57 

.47 
.37 

11.24 

.47 
.23 

11.07* 

.23 

.26 

11.52 

.38 
.43 

11  34 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense  

.36 

Depreciation 

.37 

Total  cost 

12.19 

12.41 

11.94 

11.56 

12.28 

12.06 

LARGE  COMPANIES. 


8,542,272 

8,014,854 

8,173,213 

11,616,236 

12,993,167 

49,339,7fi 

Net  metallic  mixture 

$6.25 

2.88 

.42 

.80 

.14 

.16 
.13 

.21 
.14 
.03 

$6.09 

3.10 

.44 

.78 

.15 

.16 
.12 

.27 
.15 
.03 

$6.40 

2.89 

.41 

.64 

.11 

.12 
.10 

.25 
.15 
.03 

$6.96 

3.11 

.42 

.61 

.07 

.11 
.10 

.26 
.19 
.03 

$6.07 

3.36 

.45 

.59 

.07 

.11 
.10 

.23 
.19 
.03 

$6.13 
3.10 

Coke 

Limestone 

43 

Labor 

67 

Rtfwm , .  . 

.10 

Materials  in  repairs  and  mainte- 

PftHf>A 

.13 

Supplies  and  tools 

.11 

expense 

.34 

Reiining  and  renewals 

.17 

Contingent  fund 

.03 

Furnace  cost 

11.16 

.37 
.60 

11.29 

.60 
.40 

11.10 

.50 
.24 

10.84 

.26 
.27 

11.20 

.36 
.46 

11.11 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense.  

.38 

Depreciation 

.39 

Total  cost 

12.13 

12.19 

11.84 

11.37 

12.01 

11  88 

SMALL  COMPANIES. 


Gross  tons  produced 

516,661 

580,389 

672,366 

1,128,619 

1,236,558 

4,133,473 

Net  metallic  mixture 

$6.85 

3.61 

.47 

1.45 

.12 

.05 
.19 

.18 
.27 

$6.90 

6.30 

.63 

1.63 

.17 

:S? 

.29 
.33 
.01 

$6.91 
3.63 

.47 
1.07 

.15 

.11 
.14 

.36 
.22 
.01 

$6.85 

4.11 

.51 

1.16 

.11 

.07 
.14 

.28 
.22 
.01 

$7.60 

4.92 

.66 

1.14 

.09 

.06 
.12 

.26 
.21 
.01 

17  OB 

Coke 

4.36 

Limestone  

52 

Labor 

La2 

Steam 

.12 

Materials  in  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance ^ ....-,     

.07 

Supplies  and  tools 

.16 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works 
expense 

.27 

Relining  and  renewals 

.24 

Contingent  fund 

.01 

Furnace  cost 

13.19 

16.40 

.01 
.04 

12.96 

.06 
.12 

13.46 

.02 
.09 

14.85 

.08 
.15 

14.08 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense            

.08 

Depreciation 

.04 

.10 

Total  cost  

13.23 

16.45 

13.14 

13.56 

U.08 

14.16 
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Table  XXII.— Avbbaoe  Cost  op  Bessemer  Billet  Inqotb,  Exclupinq  Transfer 
Profits,  All,  Larob,  and  Small  Companies,  1902-1906. 

[In  doUan  per  gross  ton.] 

ALL  COICPANIES. 


Item. 

1002 



1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
5  years. 

5,287,773 

4,728,114 

5,021,877 

6,684,428 

7,377,591 

29,099,783 

Plir  Iron  nnd  ncrAD r  

113.17 
.30 
.02 
.68 
.24 
.20 
.17 
.12 
.10 

.14 

$13.33 
.30 
.02 
.66 
.26 
.20 
.17 
.10 
.12 

.14 

112.67 
.25 
.01 
.55 
.21 
.15 
.15 
.08 
.11 

.14 

».2.g 

.02 
.50 
.19 
.11 
.13 
.07 
.09 

.13 

112.92 
.31 
.01 
.51 
..20 
.12 
.13 
.08 
.10 

.13 

$12.84 

If&nganoM , . ,  ^ , . , . ,  r , , , 

.28 

Limoston* 

.02 

Labor 

.67 

Fuel  

.22 

Steam 

.15 

IColds  and  stools 

.15 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 
Supplies  and  tools 

.09 
.10 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
pense  

.13 

Works  cost 

15.14 

.46 
.71 

15.30 

.57 
.44 

14.32 

.68 
.27 

13.75 

.35 
.33 

14.51 

.43 
.53 

14.55 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense   

.46 

Depreciation •••• 

.46 

Total  ooBt 

16.31 

16.31 

16.17 

14.43 

15.47 

15.47 

LARGE  COMPANIES. 


Oroes  tons  produced 

5,066,493 

4,538,009 

4,n4,290 

6,293,915 

6,856,407 

27,519,174 

Pig  iron  and  s^^rap -  r  ..r^....,.rT 

$13.00 
.30 
.02 
.66 
.22 
.20 
.18 
.11 
.10 

.14 

$13.11 
.29 
.02 
.65 
.25 
.20 
.16 
.10 
.12 

.13 

$12.54 
.24 
.02 
.53 
.20 
.15 
.15 
.08 
.11 

.14 

$12.05 
.25 
.01 
.48 
.18 
.11 
.13 
.66 
.10 

.13 

$12.58 
.30 
.01 
.48 
.18 
.12 
.12 
.08 
.10 

.13 

$12.62 

MftTiff  An<v>e                ..r.............. 

.28 

Limestone 

.02 

Labor 

.55 

Fuel        

.20 

Steam               

.15 

Molds  and  stools 

.15 

Supplies  and  tools 

.06 
.10 

Misc<Uaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
pense  

.13 

Works  cost 

14.93 

.49 

.74 

15.03 

.59 
.46 

14.16 

.61 
.27 

13.50 

.37 
.35 

14.10 

.47 
.57 

14.28 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense  

.40 

Depreciation 

.49 

Total  cost 

16.16 

16.08 

15.04 

14.22 

15.14 

15.26 

SMALL  COMPANIES. 


231,280 

190,045 

247,587 

390,613 

521,184 

1,580,609 

Pig  iron  and  <<crap 

$16.77 
.36 
.03 
.99 
.53 
.15 
.13 
.28 
.08 

.06 

$18.80 
.40 
.03 
1.01 
.65 
.20 
.23 
.22 
.11 

.13 

$15. 15 
.34 
.03 
.96 
.38 
.13 
.12 
.13 
.06 

.22 

$15.63 
.30 
.02 
.83 
.35 
.11 
.12 
.14 
.07 

.15 

$17.33 
.44 
.03 
.82 
.48 
.10 
.14 
.16 
.12 

.15 

$16.67 

Mang^nAR^ ,    .    , 

.37 

Limestone 

.03 
89 

Labor 

Fuel 

.46 

ff t^tn  ,                         , 

.13 

Molds  and  Stools 

.14 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 
Supi^ies  and  tools 

.18 
09 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
pense  

.14 

Works  cost 

19.38 

.01 
.02 

21.78 

17.52 

17.72 

19.77 

19.10 

Additional  cost: 

pense. .         

Depreciation 

.04 

.03 

.02 

.01 

.02 

Total  cost 

19.41 

21.82 

17.55 

17.74 

19.78 

19  12 
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Table  XXIII.— Aveeaqe  Cost  op  Bessemer  Rail  Ingots,  Excluding  Transfbb 
Profits,  All  Companies,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  groas  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Gross  tons  produced 

3,007,582 

2,972,885 

2,271,632 

3,354,203 

3,888,968 

15,495,210 

Pfg  Iron  and  scrftp  ...^.,.r,-,-r 

S12.45 
,ft3 
.01 
.57 
.11 
.11 
.10 

.13 
.13 

.11 

$12.93 
.72 
.01 
.56 
.13 
.12 
.10 

.13 
.10 

.13 

112.51 
.70 
.01 
.58 
.13 
.14 
.12 

.09 

.12 

.17 

112.50 
.66 
.01 
.63 
.13 
.11 
.11 

.08 
.11 

.15 

$13.00 
.87 
.01 
.53 
.15 
.10 
.10 

.09 
.12 

.16 

$12.70 
73 

Manganese 

Limestone 

.01 
.56 
.13 
.11 
11 

I^bor       • 

Fuel 

Steam 

Molds  and  stools 

Materials  In  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance  

.10 
.12 

14 

Supplies  and  tools , 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
Denm , . , 

Works  cost 

14.35 

.45 

.87 

14.93 

.66 

.55 

14.57 

.72 
.82 

14.39 

.36 
.27 

15.13 

.44 
.65 

14.70 
51 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense   

Depreciation 

.64 

Total  cost 

15.67 

16.14 

15.61 

15.02 

16.22 

15.76 

Table  XXIV. — Average  Cost  of  Large  Bessemer  Billets,  Excluding  Transfer 
Profits,  All,  Large,  and  Small  Companies,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 
ALL  COMPANIES. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

3,334,755 

2,596,231 

2,993,918 

4,014,470^ 

4,212,015 

17,151,389 

Ingots 

$15.73 
.58 
.09 
.31 
.03 

.19 
.06 

.14 

$16.07 
.60 
.12 
.37 
.03 

.18 
.06 

.16 

$15.39 
.51 
.10 
.84 
.03 

.16 
.06 

.14 

$14. 76 
.48 
.09 
.28 
.03 

.13 
.05 

.13 

$15.61 
.50 
.11 
.29 
.03 

.18 
.05 

.15 

$15.46 

.53 

10 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

31 

Rolls 

.08 
.17 

Materials  in  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance   

Supplies  and  tools 

06 

nense 

.14 

Mill  cost 

17.13 

.55 
.86 

17.59 

.67 
.48 

16.73 

.72 
.28 

15.95 

.43 
.41 

16.92 

.52 
.63 

16.80 

Additional  cost: 

pense 

.66 

.64 

Total  cost 

18.54 

18.74 

17.73 

16.79 

18.07 

17.90 
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Table  XXIV.— Avbraqe  Cost  of  Large  Bessemer  Billets,  Excluding  Transfer 
Prowts,  All,  Large,  and  Small  Companies,  1902-1906 — Continued. 

LARGE  COMPANIES. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Gram  tons  nrodaond r 

3,114,580 

2,419,631 

2,750,893 

3,652,587 

3,775,575 

15,722,275 

Insets       

115.40 
.56 
.09 
.31 
.04 
.20 
.06 

.14 

115.55 
.58 
.12 
.37 
.03 
.18 
.06 

.17 

115. 14 
.49 
.10 
.33 
.02 
.16 
.06 

.14 

114.37 
.46 
.09 
.28 
.03 
.13 
.05 

'    .12 

$15.02 
.48 
.10 
.29 
.03 
.18 
.05 

.14 

$15.05 

u^::::::::::::::::::::::::::.:... 

.51 

Fuel         

.10 

Steam 

.31 

Rolls 

.03 

Supplies  and  ibols 

.17 
.05 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
pense  

.14 

MUlcoet 

16.80 

.50 
.02 

17.06 

.71 
.51 

16.44 

.78 
.30 

15.53 

.47 
.45 

16.29 

.58 
.71 

^  17.58 

16.36 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense                ....^.. 

.61 

Depreciation 

.59 

Total  cost 

18.31 

18.28 

17.52 

16.45 

17.56 

SMALL  COMPANIES. 

Gross  tons  produced 

220,166 

176,600 

234,025 

361,883 

436,440 

1,429,114 

Ingots 

$20.36 
.83 
.09 
.25 
.02 
.11 
.05 

.06 

$23.30 
.88 
.15 
.35 
.03 
.11 
.06 

.09 

$18.36 
.79 
.16 
.36 
.04 
.15 
.08 

.15 

$18.67 
.69 
.15 
.25 
.03 
.13 
.04 

.23 

$20.67 
.71 
.18 
.27 
.03 
.18 
.07 

.23 

$20.06 
.76 
15 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

.29 
.03 
.14 
.06 

17 

Rolls 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 
Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

TMUlflA     ....,,., -,,, 

Mill  cost 

21.77 

.01 
.02 

24.97 

20.09 

20.19 

22.34 

21.66 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense    .      . rrrr 

.04 

.04 

.02 

.62' 
22.36 

.03 

Total  cost 

21.80 

25.01 

20.13 

20.21 

21.69 

Table  XXV. 


-Average  Cost  op  Heavy  Bessemer  Rails,  Excluding  Transfer 
Profits,  All  Companies,  1902-1906. 
[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Gross  tons  produced 

2,065,755 

2,135,463 

1,624,890 

2,306,989 

2,565,702 

10,618,799 

TngotA ^ 

$14.51 
1.24 
.13 
.43 
.15 
.23 
.06 

.30 

$14.95 
1.26 
.13 
.49 
.14 
.21 
.09 

.33 

$15.29 
1.20 
.13 
.47 
.14 
.21 
.09 

.38 

$15.03 
1.08 
.12 
.35 
.15 
.18 
.07 

.32 

$15.43 
1.08 
.13 
.35 
.16 
.23 
.07 

.30 

$15.05 
1.16 
.13 
.41 
.15 
.21 
.06 

.32 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

Rolls '** 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 
Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
nense 

Mm  cost 

17.07 

.56 
1.09 

17.59 

.83 
.60 

17.91 

.01 
.39 

17.30 

.43 
.32 

17.75 

•Si 

.78 

17.51 

.62 
.67 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense  

Dq>reciation 

Total  cost 

18.72 

19.11 

19.21 

18.06 

19.04 

18.80 
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